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PUBLISHER’S FOREWORD. 



Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tiiafc, the author of the present 
work, had intended to publish an English translation of his 
work in order to give it an international circulation, which it 
would necessarily not have in its Marathi form as originally 
written out by him. It was his great ambition that the 
interpretation put by him on the doctrine preached by the 
Bhagavadgita, should come before the eyes of learned 
philosophers, scholars, and alumni^ all the world over, so that 
he could have the benefit of their views on the line of argument 
and interpretation adopted by him; and he had in his life-time 
made an attempt to get the work put into the English language. 
He was, however, unable to see this matter through on account 
of his numerous activities, and ultimately he suddenly fell ill 
and died, without seeing the realisation of his desire and 
ambition. 

After his demise, we his two sons, as the publishers of his 
works, tried to carry out this his wish, but were unable to give 
the matter our whole-hearted attention, owing to being involved 
in heavy litigation arising out of the chaos resulting from the 
unfair advantage which certain interested parties took .of his 
death. We spent a large sum of money in trying to ^ get the 
work translated into English, but in spite of, this expense, the 
matter remained incomplete ; and in the meantime one of us, 
viz., my brother, Shridhar died, leaving this task unfinished. I 
am, therefore, now glad to announce that I have at last been 
able to successfully; carry ouf the most cherished wish of my 
father, as also of my brother, and am publishing this volume 
on 1st August 1935,' being the' ’fifteenth !anniversary of my 
father’s death ; and I shall feel that all the' trouble which has 
been taken by me in bringing out. this publication will be 
more than amply rewar4ed, if it gets into international 
circulation, and if I am thus enabted to fulfil the wishes of my 
late father, and brother ; for,, I ^hall then feel that lam free 
from my obligations to thei deqejsbsed^ 1 am writing this 
foreword on the seventh anhiyersary^bf'i^^^^^ death and 

1 am dedicating this publicatiod to nis niemofyl 


« 
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I am grateful to the Yarious photographers, photographs 
taken by whom are reproduced in this publication ; as also to 
the eminent writers and the publishers of works containing 
references to the Gita, the Gita-Rahasya, and to my late father, 
•extracts from whose publications or writings, have been 
included in this publication. 

My thanks are also due to a friend whose help was greatly 
responsible for this publication seeing the light of the day, 
and especially to Mr. A. V. Patvardhan, a member of the 
Servants of India Society, and the Manager of the Arya™ 
Bhushan Press, Poona, who, out of regard for the late 
Lokamanya Tilak, undertook the printing of this work at the 
Bombay Vaibhava Press, without asking for any advance 
payment, and has agreed to receive ail charges payable to the 
Press out of the sale proceeds of the book. In fact, but for 
this most generous accommodation, it would have been 
dliffioult for me to undertake and carry out such an expensive 
and ambitious project, at least in my present circumstances. 
I must also here acknowledge my gratitude to the Translator 
Mr. B. S. Sukthankar, who also has gladly consented to receive 
the amount payable to him for the translation, out of the sale 
proceeds of the book, in due course. 

It is true that the price of the publication has been put 
a little high for moderate purses, as also that I have had 
to publish the book in two volumes, so as to partly ineet the 
-costs of the Press out of the sale proceeds of the first volume ; 
but this has been done as there was no alternative., course left 
t o me. 

nevertheless, I have not made this division arbitrarily, as 
will appear from what follows. The book consists of two un- 
equal parts, as written, the first part being the Philosophical 
Exposition, consisting oi fiftSSh chapters and Appendices, and 
going over the first 588 ^ages of the original text, and the 
second consisting of the Gltl, ylrith its translation, and the 
Gommentary on such translation, Stanza by stanza, which goes 
over about 360 pages. In publishing the book in two volumes 
i have included the first thirteen Chapters of the Philosophical 
Exposition in the first volutne, arid chapters 14 and 15 of the 
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PUBUSHErS DEDICATION 

Nay^ the doctrine of the Gita has come into existence only 
in order to explain why a W^ISE M^AN must perform a particular 
act, notwithstanding that he secs before his eyes the terrible con- 
sequences of it ; and this is indeed the most important feature of the 
Giia/^ (Gita~Rahasya, chapter IKl, pa^e 417.) 

THIS PUBLICATION 
IS 

ATTECTIONATELY DEDICATED 
TO 

THE MEMORY OT MY LATE BROTHER 

SHRIDHAR 

one of tlie putliskers o f tlie late Lok. B. G. Tilak^s A^orks, 

WHOSE LAST WORDS 
WERE 

# # # # # 

J hope to be reborn in some poor, unknown peasants hut to 
complete the mission of my lifed^ 

# # * # # 

R. B. TILAK 
[P. r. O. 
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'Philosophical Exposition, and the Appendices together with the 
indices in the second volume, for the following reasons 


(i) With the thirteenth chapter, the Exposition proper, 
comes to an end; the three remaining chapters, though an 
integral part of the Exposition, respectively contain only 
(a) an explanation about the continuity of the chapters of 
the Gita, (6) the Summing up, or resume, and (c) the 
.Appendices ; so that strictly speaking, the subject-matter does 
not suffer by my division (see the last words of the Author at 
'the end of the thirteenth chapter, on p. 618). 

(ii) In writing the book itself, the late Lokamanya wrote 
-chapters I to VIII in one book, chapters IX to XIII, in the second 
book ; chapters XIV and XV, and the External Examination 
t(Appendioes), and the translation of the first three Adhyayas 
'(chapters) of the Gita in the third book ; and the translation of 
the Adhyayas four to eighteen of the Gita and his Preface in 
the fourth book (see, Information regarding the original 
manuscript of the Gita-Rahasya printed at p. xxviii following ) ; 
thus, the first Volume as now published contains a translation 
■of the subject-matter included in the first two books written 
by the Author. 

(iii) The Volumes, as now published are more or less of 
the same size and price, so that from the point of view of the 
purchaser, it is easier for him to pay the purchase price of the 
whole book in two, more or less equal instalments, at different 
times. If the first Volume had been made to include the 
fifteen chapters and the Appendices, its price would have been 
much higher than as now fixed. 

I have, however, implicit trust in the inherent spiritual 
power of this wonderful and well-known work of a recognised 
Oriental Scholar and Researcher, which enabled the first 
ten thousand copies of the Marathi publication to be sold ojlf 
within a few months of its publication, and enabled it to go 
into several editions in Marathi, and to be translated into half 
a dozen Indian vernaculars ; and I am Sure that the same 
success will be met with by the present English translation. 

Not only has the translator, Mr, B. S, Sukthankar, helped 
me by not putting any financial pressure on me, but he has put 
the translation through within a comparatively short space of 
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time after it Fad been entrusted to him, by dint of untiring: 
energy, in spare time, in spite of the numerous other taxes on 
his time and labour, apart from his professional work as an. 
A-ttorney-at-Law, which ties him down most part of the day tO' 
his office; and he has put me under further obligations by 
personally carefully examining all the proofs. He has also ■ 
to a certain extent given me financial accommodation for 
meeting such payments as had to be met in advance ; and. 
I may without exaggeration say that but for his sympathy 
accommodation, enthusiasm, and help, it would have been, 
difiicult for me to bring out the present edition. A. grateful- 
mention must also be made of Dr. V, S. Sukthankar, of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, for the 
valuable help given by him in looking into the transliterated 
Sanskrit portions of the work, and making such valuable; 
suggestions regarding the publication, as a man of his 
qualifications alofie could make on account of his Continental 
experience of publications Of similar works. . 

Last, but not least, ifiy sincere thanks are due tO' 
Mr. B. M. Sidhaye, the Manager of the Bombay Waibhav 
Press, who has ungrudgingly spared no pains to make the 
technical and difficult pfihting of this book as faultless and 
satisfactory as possible ; and but for whose obliging help it 
would not have been possible to put this work through the 
press during that short space of time in which it has been, 
actually printed. 

I feel that in quoting this stanza, with which I am ending 
this Foreword, I am only voicing sentiments similar to those 
expressed by my revered father in the concluding remarks of 
his Preface . to the original Marathi work, in parting with 
his precious thoughts and placing them into the hands of his 
readers': — ’ ’ ‘ 

“ Go little book from this my solitude ; 

“I oast thee on the water, go thy ways ; 

“ And if, as I believe, thy tone be good, 

“ The world will'find thee, after many days 

(Southey) 

Bombay, 1 . R. B. XILAK, 

25th May 1935. J Publisher. 


PBOMINEFT PERSONALITIES ON THE GITA,. 
Mr. TILAK, and the ‘GiTA-RAHASYA’, 

1 . S WAMI VIVEK AN AND. 

The Gita is a bouquet composed of the beautiful flowers of 
spiritual truths collected from the TJpanishads. 

2. Dr. ANNIE BESANT, 

Among the priceless teachings that may be found in the 
great Hindu poem of the Mahahharata, there is none so rare ^ 
and precious as this, “ The Lord’s Song Since it fell from - 
the divine lips of Shri Krishna on the field of battle, and 
stilled the surging emotions of his disciple and friend, how 
many troubled hearts has it quieted and strengthened, how 
many weary souls has it led to Him ! It is meant to lift the 
aspirant from the lower levels of renunciation, where objects • 
are renounced, to the loftier heights, where desires are dead, 
and where the Yogi dwells in calm and ceaseless contemplation 
while his body and mind are actively employed in discharging., 
the duties that fall to his lot in life. That the spiritual man 
need not be a recluse, that union with the divine Life may be 
achieved and maintained in the midst of worldly affairs, that 
the obstacles to that union lie, not outside' us, but within us, ’ 
such is the central lesson of the BHAGAVAD-GITA. 

It is a scripture of Yoga: now Yoga is literally Union ; and 
it means harmony with the Divine Law^ the becoming one with 
the Divine Life, by the subdual of all outward-going energies, . 
To reach this, balance must be gained, as also equilibrium, so 
that self, joined to the Self, shall not be affected by pleasure or 
pain, desire or aversion, or any of the “ pairs of opposites ”, . 
between which untrained selves swing backwards and forwards. 
Moderation is, therefore, the key-note of the Gita and the • 
harmonising of all the constituents of man, till they vibrate 
in perfect attunement with the One, the Suprenie' Self. This is • 
the aim the disciple is to eet before Mm; He must learn not . 
to be attracted by the attractive, ndr repelled by the 
repellent, but must see both' as maMifestations of the one 
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Lord, so that they may be lessons for Ms guidance, 
not fetters for bis bondage. In the midst of turmoil, he must 
rest in the Lord of Peace, discharging eyery duty to the fullest, 
mot because he seeks the results of his actions, but because it is 
his ' duty to perform them. His heart is an altar ; love to his 
Lord, the flame burning upon it; all his acts, physical and 
mental, are sacrifices offered on the altar, and once offered, he 
has with them no further concern. 

As though to make the lesson more impressive, it was 
;given on a field of battle, Arjuna, the warrior-prince, was to 
vindicate his brother’s title, to destroy a usurper who was 
■oppressing the land ; it was his duty as prince, as warrior, 
-to fight for the deliverance of his nation and to restore order 
and peace. To make the contest more bitter, loved comrades 
and friends stood on both sides, wringing his heart with 
[personal anguish, and making the conflict of duties as well as 
(physical strife. Gould he slay those to whom he owed love 
and duty, and trample on ties of kindred? To break family 
ties was a sin ; to leave the people in cruel bondage was a 
,sin; where was the right .way ? Justice must be done, else law 
would be disregarded ; but how slay without sin ? The answer 
is the of the book: Have no personal interest in the 

.event; carry out the duty imposed by the position in life, realise 
- .that Ishvara, at once Lord and Law, is the doer, working out 
the mighty evolution that ends in bliss and peace; be identified 
with Him by devotion, and then perform duty as duty, fighting 
without passion br desire, without anger or hatred ; thus 
Activity forges no bonds. Yoga is accomplished, and the Soul 
is free. 

’SuoJi,K ihe obviops teaching of this sacred book. Bub as 
•all the pats o:i,.p%Ay;ptarp, are . symbolical, we may pass from 
the outer to tlie iuiiejc pia^pyPpLd see in the fight of Kurukshetra 
4he battle-field of .the,, Soul,,, and in the sons of Dhritarashtra, 
enemies it meets i:te':. 3 praig;cess; Arjuna bepomesthe type of 
the struggling Soul the ^oiple, and Shri Krishna is the 
Logos of the Soul. , Thu^, .the, teaching of the aiicient battle- 
field gives guidance in all, later days, and trains the aspiring 
.^oul in treading the steep and thorny path that leads to peace. 





LOKAMANYA TILAK MANDIR 







LOK. BAL GANGADHAR TILAK 
wtiile in England on the Indian 
Home Rule Deputation. 
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To ail such souls in the East and West come these divine- 
lessons; for the path is one, though it has many names, and all 
Souls seeJj; the same goal, though they may not realise their unity . 

(From Mrs. Besant’S Pocket Gita published by G. A. 
Natesan & Co. Madras.) 

3. Pt. MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA. 

I believe that in the whole history of mankind, the- 
greatest outstanding personality having the deepest and the 
most profound knowledge and possessing super-human powers 
is Shri Krishna. I further believe that in All the living 
languages of the world, there is no book so full of truth- 
knowledge, and yet so handy as the Bhagavadgita, 

This wonderful book of eighteen small chapters contains 
the essence of the Yedas and the Upanishads, and is a sure- 
guide of the way to perfect happiness, here as well as hereafter, . 
It preaches the three-fold way of Knowledge, Action, and 
Devotion, leading to the highest good of mankind. It brings 
to men the highest knowledge, the purest love and the most 
luminous action. It teaches self-control, the threefold austerity, 
non-violence, truth,, compassion, obedience to the call of duty 
for the sake of duty, and putting up a fight against 
unrighteousness '(:^dharma). 

Full of knowledge and struth and teadbihg, it has 

the power to raise men from the' loWest'Idbpths of ignorance - 
and sufering to the highest glories of divine beings. To my 
knowledge, there is no book in the Whole range of the world’s • 
literature so high , above ail as the Bhagavadgita, which is a , 
treasure-house ot Dharrm^ Act only for Hindus but for all- 
mankind. Several ^scMliirs 'of different countries have by 
study of this hdi£>k-"i^(iulfed a pure and perfect knowledge of 
the Supreme Beihg(Who is responsible for the creation, 
preservation and de^fuction of the universe, and have gained 
a stainless, desireless, supreme devotion to.His feet. Those men 
and women are very fortunate who have got this little lamp of 
light full of an inexhaustible quantity of the oil of love,., 
showing the way out of cktrl^ess and ignorance of the - 
world. It is incumbent -dn su^ people to use it for all . 
mankind groping in the datknesB. ' , 
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4. SIR VALENTINE CHIROL. 


There is no more beautIM book in the sacred literature of 
• the Hindus ; there is none in which the more enlightened find 
; greater spiritual comfort. 

It was a Hindu gentleman and a Brahmin who told me 
that if I wanted to study the psychology of the Indian unrest, I 

■ should begin by studying Tilakh career. “ Tilak’s onslaught 
in Poona upon Eanade, his alliance with the bigots of ortho- 
doxy, his appeals to popular superstition in the new Ganapati 

■ celebrations, to racial fanaticism in the ® Anti-Cow-Killing 
moTement to Mahratta sentiment in the cult which he 
introduced of Shiyaii, his active propaganda amongst school- 
boys and students, his gymnastic societies, his preaching in 
favour of physical training, and last but not least his control 
of the Press, and the note of personal violence which he 
imparted to newspaper polemics, represent the progressive 
■stages of a highly-organised campaign which has served as a 
model to the apostles of unrest all over India ”. This was a 
valuable piece of advice, for, if any one can claim to be truly 
the father of Indian unrest, it is Bai Gangadhar Tilak 

(Prom Inimn ZJwresif by Sir Valentine Ohirol.) 

5. HON’BLE G. K. GOKHALE. 

Tilak’s natural endowments are first-rate. He has used 
them for the service of the country and although I did not 
approve of his methods, I never questioned his motives. There 
is no man who has suffered so much for the country, who has 
liad in his life to contend against powerful opposition so much 
as Tilak ; and there is no rpan who has shown grit, patience 
and courage so rare, that several .times he lost his fortune and 
by his indomitable will gathered it together again. 

, (From Dnyan-Prakash dated 2-3-1 &15). 

6. MAHATMA M. K; GANDHI. ; ^ 

“Early in ray childhood I had felt the need of a scripture 
that would serve me as an unfaUing guide through the trials 
and temptations of life. The Vedas could not supply that 
need, if only because to learn them would require fifteen to_ 
tsixteen years of hard study ait a place like Kashi, for which 
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I was not ready then. But the Gita, I had read somewhere, 
rgave within the compass of its 700 verses the quintessence of 
all the Shastras and the IJpanishads. That decided me. I learnt 
Sanskrit to enable me to read the Gita. To-day the Gita is not 
-only my Bible or my Koran ; it is more than that“it is my 
mother. I lost my earthly mother who gave me birth long 
ago ; but this eternal mother has completely filled her place 
by my side ever since. She has never changed, she has never 
failed me. When I am in difficulty or distress, I seek refuge 
in her bosom. 

It is sometimes alleged against the Gita that it is too 
• difficult a work for the man in the street. The criticism, 
I venture to submit, is ill-founded. If you find all the eighteeh 

■ chapters too difficult to negotiate, make a careful study of the 
first three chapters only. They will give you in a nutshell 
what is propounded in greater detail and from different angles 
in the remaining fifteen chapters. 

Even these three chapters can be further epitomised in a 
few verses that can be selected from these chapters. Add to 
this the fact that at three distinct places, the Gita goes even 
further and exhorts us to leave alone all * isms ’ and take refuge 
in the Lord alone, and it will be seen how baseless is the charge 
-that the message of the Gita is too subtle or complicated for 
lay minds to understand. ' -- ■ 

The Gita is the universal mother. She turns away 
nobody. Her door is wide open to any one who knocks. A 
true votary of the Gita does not know what disappointment is. 
He ever dwells in perennial joy and peace that passeth under- 
standing. But that peace and joy come not to the sceptic or 
to him who is proud of his intellect or learning. It is reserved; 

■ only for the humble in spirit who brings to her worship a full- 
ness of faith and an undivided singleness of mind. There 
never was a man who worshipped her in that spirit and went 
back disappointed. 

The Gita inculcates the duty, of perseverance in the face 

■ of seeming failure. It teaches ns that ,:v^e‘ have , a right to 
-actions only but not to the fruit thereof; and that success and 
failure are one and the same thing at bottom. It calls upon 
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us to dedicate ourselves, body, mind and soul, to pure duty,, 
and not to become mental voluptuaries at the mercy of all 
chance desires and undisciplined impulses. As a “Satyagrahi”j. 
I can declare that the Gita is ever presenting me with fresh 
lessons. If somebody tells me that this is my delusion, my 
reply to him would be that I shall hug this delusion as my 
richest treasure. 

I would advise every one to begin the day with an early 
morning recitation of the Gita. Take up the study of the Gita 
not in a carping or critical spirit, but in a devout and reverent 
spirit. Thus approached, she will grant your every wish. Once 
you have tasted of its sweet nectar, your attachment to it will 
grow from day to day. The recitation of the Gita verses will 
support you in your trials and console you in your distresSj 
even in the darkness of solitary confinement. And, if with 
these verses on your lips you receive the final summons and 
deliver up your spirit, you will attain ‘Brahma-Nirvana,’ the 
Final Liberation. 

The Gita enabled the late Lokamanya Tilak out of his 
enoyolopaedio learning and study, to produce a monumental 
commentary. For him it was a store-house of profound 
truths to exercise his intellect upon. I believe his commentary 
on the Gita will be a more lasting monument to his memory. 
It will survive even the successful termination of the struggle 
for Swarajya, Even then his memory will remain as fresh as 
ever on account of his spotless purity of life and his great 
commentary on the Gita. No one in his life time, nor even 
now, could claim deeper and vaster knowledge of the Shastras 
than he possessed. His masterwork commentary on the Gita 
is unsurpassed and will remain so for a long time to come. 
Nobody has yet carried on more elaborate research in the 
questions arising from the Gita and the Vedas.” • 

Paying a glowing tribute to the memory of the Late 
Lokmanya Tilak, Gandhiji said “his vast learning, his immense 
sacrifices and his life-long service have won for him a unique 
place in the hearts of the people ”. 

(From Speeches of Mahatma Gandhi at Benares and' 
at Oawnpore). ■ ' ’ ; ! s 
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7. BABU AUROBINDO GHOSE. 


What is the message of the Gita and what its working 
value, its spiritual utility to the human mind of the present 
day, after the long ages that have elapsed since it was written 
and the great subsequent transformations of thought and 
experience ? The human mind moves always forward, altera 
its view-point and enlarges its thought-substance, and the 
effect of these changes is to render past systems of thinking 
obsolete or, when they are preserved, to extend, to modify 
and subtly or visibly to alter their value. The vitality of 
an ancient doctrine consists in the extent to which it naturally 
lends Itself to such a treatment ; for that means that whatever 
may have been the limitations or the obsolescences of the form, 
of its thought, the truth of substance, the truth of living vision 
and experience on which its system was built, is still sound 
and retains a permanent validity and significance. The Gita 
is a book that has worn extraordinarily well, and it is almost 
as fresh and still in its real substance quite as new, because 
always renewable in experience, as when it first appeared iri 
or was written into the frame of the ‘ Mahabharata It is 
still received in India as one of the great bodies of doctrine- 
that most authoritatively govern religious thinking ; and its 
teaching is acknowledged as of the highest value if not wholly 
accepted by almost all shades of religious belief and opinion. 
Its influence is not merely philosophic or academic but 
immediate and living, an influence both for thought and 
action, and its ideas are actually at work as a powerful 
shaping factor in the revival and renewal of a nation and 
a culture. It has even been said recently by a great voice 
that all we need of spiritual truth for the spiritual life is 
to be found in the Gita. It would be to encourage the 
superstition of the book to take toO literally that utterance. 
The truth of the spirit is infinite and cannot be circumscribed 
in that manner. Still it may be said that most of the main- 
clues are there and that after all the later developments of 
spiritual experience and discovery, we cah still return to 
it for a large inspiration and guidance. Outside India 
too it is universally acknowledged as bhe Of the world’s 
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great scriptures, although in Europe its thought is better 
understood than its secret of spiritual practice. 


Neither Mr. Tilak nor his works really require any 
presentation of foreword. 

His Orion and his Arctic Home have acquired at once a 
world-wide recognition and left as strong a mark as can at all 
be imprinted on the ever-shifting sands of oriental research. 
His work on the Gita, no mere commentary, but an original 
criticism and presentation of ethical truths, is a monumental 
work, THE EIEST PROSE WEITING OF THE FRONT RANK IN 
WEIGHT AND IMPORTANCE IN THE MARATHI LANGUAGE, AND 
LIKELY TO BECOME A CLASSIC. This one book sufficiently proves 
that had he devoted his energies in this direction, he might easily 
have filled a large place in the history of Marathi literature and 
in the history of ethical thought, so subtle and comprehensive in 
its thinking, so great the perfection and satisfying force of its 
style. But it was psychologically impossible for Mr. Tilak to 
devote his energies in any- great degree to another action than 
the one life-mission for which the Master of his works had 
chosen him. His powerful literary gift has been given up to 
a journalistic work, ephemeral as even the best journalistic 
work must be, but consistently brilliant, vigorous, politically 
educative through decades, to an extent seldom matched and 
certainly never surpassed. His scholastic labour has been done 
almost by way of recreation.. Nor can anything be more 
significant than the fact that the works which have brought 
him a fame other than that of the politician and patriot, were 
done in periods of compulsory cessation from his life work, — ■ 
planned and partly, if hot wholly, executed during the impri- 
sonments which could alone enforce leisure upon this unresting 
worker for his country. Even these by-products of his genius 
have some reference to the one passion of his life, the renewal, 
if not the surpassing, of the past greatness of the. nation by the 
greatness of its future. His Yedic researches seek to fix its 
pre-historio point of departure ; the Gita-rahasya takes the 
scripture which is perhaps the strongest and most comprehen- 
sive production of Indian spirituality and justifies to that 
spirituality by its own authoritative ancient message the sense 
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of the importanoe of life, of action, of human existence, of 
man’s labour for mankind which is indispensable to the 
idealism of the modern spirit. 


Mr. Tilak himself, his career, his place in Indian politics 
are also a self-evident proposition, a hard fact baffling and 
. dismaying in the last degree to those to whom his name has 
been anathema, and his increasing pre-eminence figured as a 
: portent of evil. Yet is Mr. Tilak a man of various and no 

■ ordinary gifts, and in several lines of life he might have 
achieved present distinction or a pre-eminent and enduring 
fame. Though he has never practised, he has a close know- 
ledge of law and an acute legal mind which, had he cared in 
the least degree for wealth and worldy position, would have 
brought him to the front at the bar. He is a great Sanskrit 
: scholar, a powerful writer and a strong, subtle and lucid 
V thinker. He might have filled a large place in the field of 
. contemporary Asiatic scholarship. He is the very type and 

incarnation of the Maratha character, the Maratha qualities, 

■ the Maratha spirit, but with the unified solidity in the 
. character, the touch of genius in the qualities, the vital force 
in the spirit which make a great personality readily the 
. representative man of his people. The Maratha race, as their 
•soil and their history have made them, are a rugged, strong and 
■■ sturdy people ; democratic in their every fibre ; keenly intelligent 
■and practical to the very marrow ; following in ideas, even in 
.poetry, philosophy and religion, the drive towards life and 
. action; capable of great fervour, feeling and enthusiasm, like 

all Indian people, but not emotional idealists ; having in their 
thought and speech, always a turn for strength, sense, accuracy, 
lucidity and .vigour; in learning and scholarship, patient, 
, industrious, careful, thorough and penetrating ; in life, simple, 
, hardy and frugal ; in their temperament, courageous, 
.pugnacious, full of spirit, yet with a tact in dealing with hard 
facts and circumventing obstacles; shrewd yet aggressive 
diplomatists, born politicians, born fighters. All this Mr, 
Tilak is with a singular and eminent completeness, and all on 
a large scale, adding to it all a lucid simplicity and genius, a 

■ secret intensity, and inner strength of will, a single-minded- 
.ness in aim of quite extraordinary force, which remind one of 



not owe Ills pre-eminent position to wealth and great 
social position, professional _ success, recognition by 
Goyernment, a power of fervid oratory or of fluent and 
telling speech; for he had none of these things to help him. 
He owes it to himself alone and to the thing his life has 
meant and because he has meant it with his whole mind and 
his whole soul. He has kept back nothing for himself or 
for other aims, but has given all himself to his country. 
As he emerged on the political field, his people saw more 
and more clearly in him their representative man, themselves 
in large, the genius of their type. They felt him to be of one 
spirit and make, with the great men who had made their 
past history, almost believed him to be a reincarnation of 
one of them returned to carry out his old work in a new form 
and under new conditions. They beheld in him the spirit of 
Maharashtra once again embodied in a great individual. He 
occupies a position in Ms province which has no parallel 
in the rest of India. 

The landmarks of Mr. Tilak’s life are landmarks also 
in the history of his province and his country. 

His first great step associated him in a pioneer work 
whose motive was to educate the people for a new life under 
the new conditions, on the one side, a purely educational 
movement of which the fruit was the Ferguson College, fitly 
founding the reawakening of the country by an effort of 
which e(>op,eration in self-sacrifice was the moving spirit, 
on the othesfiv the initiation of the Kesari newspaper, which 
figured increasingly as the:'.; oharaoteristic and powerful 
e:spression of the political ihitwl ctf. Maharashtra. Mr. Tilak's 
career has counted three periods' each ;Of which had an 
imprisonment for its culminating point.' His first imprison- 
ment in the Kojhapur case belongs 't,6 this fii*st stage of self- 
development and development of the Maratlia country for 
new ideas and activities and for the hitibnal future. 
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The second period hrought in. a wider conception and 
a profonnder effort. For now it was to reawaken not only 
• the political mind hut the soul of the people by linking its 
future to its past ; it worked by a more strenuous and popular 
propaganda which reached its height in the organisation of 
the Shivaii and the Ganapati festivals. His separation from 
the Social reform leader, Agarkar, had opened the way for the 
peculiar role which he has played as a trusted and accredited 
leader of conservative and religious India in the paths of 
democratic politics. It was this position which enabled him 
to effect the union of the new political spirit with the tradition 
and sentiment of the historic past and of both with the 
ineradicable religious temperament of the people of which 
these festivals were the symbol. The congress movement was 
for a long time purely occidental in its mind, character and : 
methods, confined to the English-educated few, founded on the 
. political rights and interests of the people read in the light of 
English history and European ideals, but with no roots either 
(in the past of the country or in the inner spirit of the nation. , 
iMr. Tilak was the first political leader to break through the 
routine of its somewhat academical methods, to bridge the 
gulf between the present and the past, and to restore continuity 
to the political life of the nation. He developed a language 
and a spirit and he used methods which indianised the 
! movement and brought into it the masses. To his work of this 
j period we owe that really living, strong and readily organised 
movement in Maharashtra which has shown its energy and 
sincerity in more than one crisis and struggle. This divination 
. of the mind and spirit of his people and its needs and this , 
power to seize on the right way to call it forth prove strikingly 
the political genius of Mr. Tilak ; they made him the one 
man predestined to lead them in this trying and difficult 
period when all has to be discovered and all has to be 
reconstructed. What was done then by Mr. Tilak in Mahara- 
shtra has been initiated for all India by the Swadeshi 
movement. To bring in the mass of the people, to found the 
greatness . of the future on the greatness of the past, to 
infuse Indian politics . with Indian religious fervour and 
h spirituality, are the indispensable conditions for a great and 
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powerful political awakening in India. Otkers, writers, - 
thinkers, spiritual leaders, had seen this truth. Mr, Tilak was 
the first to bring It into the actual field of practical politics. 
The second period of his labour for this country culminated 
in a longer and harsher imprisonment which was as it were 
the second seal of the divine hand upon his work; for there 
can be no diviner seal than suffering for a cause. 

A third period, that the Swadeshi movement, brought 
Mr. Tilak forward prominently as an All-India leader r it gave 
him at last the wider field, the greater driving power, the 
larger leverage he needed to bring his life-work rapidly to a 
head, and not only in Maharashtra but throughout the 
country. Prom the inception of the Boycott Movement to the 
Surat catastrophe and his last and longest imprisonments 
which was its equal, the name and work of Mr. Tilak are a part 
of Indian history. 

These three imprisonments, each showing more clearly the 
moral stuff and quality of the man under the test and glare of 
suffering, have been the three seals- career. The first 
found him one of a small knot of pioneer workers ; it marked 
him out to be the strong and inflexible leader of a strong and 
sturdy people.' The second found him already the inspiring 
power of a great awakening of the Maratha spirit ; it left him 
an uncrowned king in the Deccan and gave him that high 
reputation throughout India, which was the foundatian-stone 
of Ms commanding influence. The last found him the leader • 
of an All-India party, the foremost exponent and head of a 
thorough-going Nationalism ; it sent him back to be one of the 
two or three foremost men of India adored and followed by 
the. whole nation. No prominent man in India has suffered ^ 
more for his country; none has taken his sacrifices and s' 
sufferings more quietly and as a matter of course. s 

' AlHhe Indian provinces and communities have spoken 
with one voice, Mr. Tilak 's principles of work have been * 
accepted ; the ideas which he had so much troubled to enforce « 
have become the commonplaces and truisms of our political » 
thought. The only question that remains is the rapidity of a new ^ 
inevitable evolution. That is the hope for which Mr. Tilak 
ifttill stands, a leader of all India. 
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' ; ■ MB. TILAK ON THE GITA-RAHASYA. 

' Let ' me begin by. telling ^ you wbat ' induced me to take 
up the' study , of Bhagvad Gita. , When I was quite a boy, I was 
. often, told ,by my, elders' that . strictly religious and really 
philosophic life was incompatible with the hum-drum life 
of every day. If one was ambitious enough to try to attain 
Moksha, the highest goal a person could attain, then he must 
divest himself of all earthly desires and renounce this world. 
One could not serve two masters, the world and God. I 
understood this to mean that if one would lead a life which 
was the life worth living, according to the religion in which 
I was born, then the sooner the world was given up the better. 
This set me thinking. The question that I formulated for 
myself to be solved was: Does my religion want me to give 
up this world and renounce it before I attempt to, or in order 
to be able to, attain the perfection of manhood ? In my boy- 
hood I was also told that Bliagvada Oita was universally 
acknowledged to be a book containing all the principles 
and philosophy of the Hindu Religion, and I thought if this 
be so I should find an answer in this book to my query ; and 
thus began my study of the Bhagvad Oita. I approached 
the book with a mind prepossessed by no previous ideas about 
any philosophy, and had no theory of my own for which 
I sought any support in the Oita. A person whose mind is 
prepossessed by certain ideas, reads the book with a prejudiced 
mind ; for instance, when a Christian reads it, he does not 
want to know what the Gita says but wants to find out if 
there are any principles in the Gita which he has already 
met with in the Bible, and if so the conclusion he rushes to is 
that the Oita was copied from the Bible. I have dealt with this 
topic in my book Oita Rakasya and I need hardly say much 
about it here, but what I want to emphasise is this, that when 
yon want to read and understand a book, especially a great 
work like the Gita — you must approach it with an unprejudiced 
and unprepossessed mind. To do this, I know, is one of the 
most dijSicnlt things. Those who profess to do it may have 
a lurking thought or prejudice in their minds which vitiates 
the reading of the book to some extent. However I am 
describing to you the frame of mind one must get into if 
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'One wants to get at the truth ; and however difficult it be, 
dt has to be done. The next thing one has to do is to take 
into consideration the time and the circumstances in which 
the book was written and the purpose for which the book 
was written. In short, the book must not be read devoid of 
its context. This is especially true about a book like Byfepwrf 
Criia, Various commentators have put as many interpretations 
on the book, and surely the writer or composer could not have 


■being put on it. He must have put one meaning and one 
.purpose running through the book, and that I have tried to 
-find out. I believe I have succeeded in it, because having 
no theory of mine for which I sought any support from the 
book so universally respected, I had no reason to twist 
the text to suit my theory. There has not been a commentator 
of the Gfto who did not advocate a pet theory of his own 
and has not tried to support the same by showing that 
the Bhagvad Gito lent him support. The conclusion I have 
come to is that the advocates the performance of action 
in this world even after the actor has achieved the highest 
union with the Supreme Deity by Jnana (knowledge) or Bhakti 
/Devotion). This action must he done to keep the world going 
by the right path of evolution which the Creator has destined ' 
the world to follow.. In , order that the a/otion may not 
bind the actor, it must bb ’'ddhe Vdfe -th® ^of helping ’ 
His purpose, and without any Attadhrhent to the coming 
result. This I hold is a lesson of the Qitd. Jnana-Yoga 
there is, yes. Bhakti-Yoga there is,' yes. Who says ' not ? 
But they are both subservient to the Karma-Yoga preached 
in the Oita;' If the Oita was 'pr^adhed to desponding Arjuna 
to make him ready fo^the fight-^for the' Action — how can - 
it be said that the ultimate lessoh of the great book is 
Bhakti or Jnana alone ? In fact, there is' a blending of all 
these Yogas in the Gita\ and as the air is not Oxygen or 
Hydrogen, or any ' other gas alone, but h composition of all 
these in a certain proportion, so in the Oita all these Yogas 
are blended into one. ' , ' 

I differ from almost all the oomrdeiitatots when I say that 
the Oita enjoins Action even aftdr the perfedtion in Jnana and 
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Bhakti is attained and the Deity is reached through these 
mediums. Now, there is a fundamental unity underlying the 
Logos (Ishvara), man, and world. The world is inexistence 
because the Logos has willed it so. It is His Will that holds 
it together. Man strives to gain union with God ; and when 
this union is achieved, the individual will merges in the 
mighty Universal Will. When this is achieved, will the 
individual say : “I shall do no Action, and I shall not help- 
the world” — the world which is, because the Will with Which 
he has sought union has willed it to be so ? It does not stand 
to reason. It is not I who say so : the Gita sajs so: Shri 
Krishna himself says that there is nothing in all the three 
worlds that He need acquire, and still He acts. He acts because 
if He did not, the world will be ruined. If man seeks unity 
with the Deity, he must necessarily seek unity with the 
interests of the world also, and work for it. If he does not,, 
then the unity is not perfect, because there is union between 
two elements out of the three (man and Deity) and the third, 
(the world) i^ left Qtit. I have thus solved the question for 
myself and I hold that serving the world, and thus serving 
His Wilb is the surest way of Salvation; and this way oaii be 
followed by remaining in the world and not going away 
from it. 

(A summary of the speech of Mr. Tilak, re : Gita JRghasyaX 


, The Karma-Yoga which, I preach is not a new theory ; 
neither was the discovery of the Law of Karma made as 
■' recently as^ to-day. The knowledge of the Law is so ancient 
. ,that not “even Shri Krishna was the great Teacher who first 
propounded it.’ It must be remembered that Karma-Yoga has 
been our sacred heritage 'from times immemorial when w'' 
Indians were seated on the high pedestal of wealth and lor 
Karma-Yoga or to put it in another way, the law of duty, is- 
the combination of all that is best in spiritual science, in. 
actual action and in ati unselfish meditative life. Compliance 
with this universal law leads to the realisation of the most 
cherished ideas of man. Such was the doctrine taught by our 
, ' ■ • forefathers, who never “intended that the goal of life should be 
meditation alone. No one can expect Providence to protect 
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one who sits with folded arms and throws his burden on 
others. God does not help the indolent. You must be doing, 
all that you can to lift yourself up» and then only may you 
rely on the Almighty to help you. You should not, however, 
presume that you have to toil that you yourself might reap- 
the fruit of your labour. That cannot always be the case. 
Let us then try our utmost and leave the generations to come- 
to enjoy that fruit. Remember, it is not you who had planted'. 
the mango-trees the fruit whereof you have tasted. Let the . 
advantage now go to our children and their descendants. It is- 
only given to us to toil and work. And so, there ought to be no . 
relaxation in our efforts, lest we incur the curse of those that" 
come after us. Action alone must be our guiding principle, 
action disinterested and well thought out. It does not matter 
who the Sovereign is. It is enough if we have full liberty to 
elevate ourselves in the best possible manner. This is called^ 
immutable Dharma, and Karma-Yoga is nothing but the 
method which leads to the attainment of Dharma or materiah 
and spiritual glory. God has declared His will. HE has 
willed that self can be exalted only through its own efforts.. 
Everything lies in your hands. Karma-Yoga does not look 
upon this world as nothing ; it requires only that your motives 
should be untainted by i.selfish interest and passion. This is 
the true view of practical Vedanta, the key” to whi(& is apt toi<. 
be lost in sophistry. • ‘ ... .. 

(Poona Sarvajanik Sabha Quarterly). 
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Preface ; bat this addition consists only of the reference made 
by Mm to the individuals who were of use to him in the 
matter of the publication. This reference is contained in the 
second last pragraph of the Preface to the first editon ; but 
the last paragraph of the Preface was written by Mm in 
jail.' '/ 

The eight chapters in the first manuscript book were headed 
by him as ^ purvardlia ’ (earlier half). The second manuscript' 
book has been headed ' uttarardha ’ first part, (first part of the 
latter half) and the third manuscript book has been headed 
^ uttarardha, seQOJid pa.T% ’ (second part of the latter half). From , 
this, it would appear that it was Ms original intention to 
publish the book in two parts. Out of these, the manuscript 
book containing the first eight chapters was written within about 
a month, and these chapters are of extreme importance. From 
this, the readers will get a clear idea about the thorough: 
preparedness and the unimpeded flow of writing of the 
Lokamanya, Tearing off pages from the manuscript or adding 
new pages was not permissible under the jail regulations. But 
there are to be found memoranda on the inner sides of the 
covers of the second and third manuscript books, that permis- 
sion had been granted to him to insert pages containing new 
matter which had suggested, itself to Mm after further 
consideration. The first thfee manuscript books seem to have 
been each written within the space of one month and the last 
manuscript books was written within only fifteen days. The • 
principal subject-matter was written on the right-hand pages 
only and the subject-matter to be added to the opposite page 
was written on the blank back of the previous page. We 
think that the desire of readers for information about the 
original manuscript will be satisfied by this information. 

That he was busy considering the subject-matter of this- 
book before the book itself was written is sufficiently proved 
by two other books written by him. While fixing down the 
meaning of the stanza commencing with mdsdndm mdrgasirso 
(Gita 10. 35), he dived into the Ocean of the Vedas, 
and placed at the disposal of the ^public the jewel ‘ Orion ’ ; 
and while travelling through the : depths of the ocean of 
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tlie Vedas, lie discovered ‘the Ancient Home of the Aryas’. 
Although the Gita-Rahasya was the last book to he published 
in point of time, yet, greater Importance must be attached 
to that book than to the two other books, if one bears in mind 
the history of the writing of those two books. These two 
books have come into existence only as a result of the 
investigations made by him into the import of the Gita. 
In his introduction to ‘Orion’, he has made a reference 
to his study of the Gits. 

These two books were published indue course, and they 
were talked of all the world over; but the Lokamanya could 
not get a propitious moment for starting the writing of the 
"Gita-Rahasya until he went to jail for the third time. The 
‘ ideas regarding the two other books were also conceived during 
his previous imprisonments. He could not be free from the 
burden of public work and get the necessary peace and leisure 
for writing the book until he was in jail; but, before he could 
actually start writing the book, he had to overcome many 
. difficulties. It is best to describe these difficulties in his own 
words :“Thr 0 e different orders were received at three different 
diimes regarding the book... ....... ..After a few days, tKe order 

of leaving all my books with me was cancelled; and a new 
order was received, that only four books should be left wi|;h 
me at a time. When I complained about this to the Govern- 
ment of Burma, another order was received, that all the books 
should be left with me to enable me to write the book. At 
the date" wheri I was ‘ released from jail^' the number of books 
with me Was between 350 and 400. I was given bound books 
(and not loose pages) for writing, after the pages in them 
had been 'counted and numbered on either side. I was not 
given ink for writing but only a lead pencil and that tooi 
ready sharpened” (Interview with Lokmanya Tilak after 
his, release from .jail, published in the Kesari of 30th 
June 1914), ’ i . 

If the readers put some pressure 'on their imagination, 
they cannot but have before their eyes a clear picture of what 
dilhcuUks had to "be overcome by him and what trouble 
' he experienced while he was writing the book. Despite all this, 
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^lie got the manuscript of the book ready for printing in the 
winter of 1910. The fact of the rough draft of the book being 
ready for printing is mentioned by him in a letter written 
in the beginning of the year 1911; and that letter has been 
printed in toto in an issue of the published in the 

month of March. In order that the Exposition of the Gita 
made by him in the Gita-Rahasya should be easier to follow 
for his readers, Lokamany a Tilak delivered four lectures 
during the Ganapati festival in the year 1914; after this the 
printing of the work was taken in hand, and the first edition 
of the book was published in June 1915. The subsequent 
history is well-known to everybody. 



TRANSLATOR'S PBEFACE: 

In placing before tbe public this English translation of 
the GlTA-RAH ASYA (the Esoteric Import of the Gita) by the- 
late Lokanianya Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the object of the 
publishers has been to give this Exposition of the Message of 
the Gita a far wider circulation than it could have in its 
original Marathi form. It is true that the work has been, 
translated into some of the Indian vernaculars ; but that 
circulation has necessarily been a limited one. 

The late Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak was a spiritual - 
and intellectual giant. He was a monumental figure in the 
history of India, and It Is a question whether he was more 
a philosopher than a politician and statesman, in as much 
as his statesmanship and his political activities would appear 
to have been based on the Karma-Yoga and the principles of 
Ethics, which he believed to have been expounded in the Gita. 
In fact, the Gita and its teachings would seem to have been the 
guiding beacon of his life ; and if one considers what he did for 
India, and compares it with what he has preached in the Gita- 
Rahasya, one will come to believe that he has practised what 
he preached, (which few people do), and that Ms political 
activities were a concrete example of that ‘ universal welfare ’ 

( lokasavigralia ), v/hich according to him, was preached by 
the Gita to be the basis of Karma-Yoga, And, one will not be 
far wide of the mark, if one looks upon him as a maharm 
in an age of National regeneration. 

As a result of the various commentaries In ancient times 
on the Srimad Bhagavadgita, this Divine Book has been 
considered by some as advocating the Path of Renunciation, 
whereas, others have interpreted it as advocating the Path of 
Devotion. Both these Being, i^aths of indifference to the world 
{vairagtja)^ the effect of thesn' commentaries has been to 
emasculate the devotees of life Gita, and to fill them with an 
apathy towards worldly affairs, and towards a spirited and. 
active national existence. 

. The Lokamanya has,, however, sho#n. in this Exposition of 
the Esoteric Import of the GM, that the true path of life 
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taugM by the Gita has been pure, righteous, and moral j^ction 
in the affairs of the world (as against Renuneiation, or in- 
difference to the world), based on the Spiritual Realisation of 
the identity and equality of the Sonl or Self (Atman) in all* 
created beings, and in which intense Devotion to the Almighty is 
the most important factor. The Author has in effect proved that 
the Gita does not support any individual mode of 1 if e, such as 
Renunciation purely, or Action purely, or Devotion purely, but 
that it preaches a fusion and harmony between all the three 
modes of life, and declares the best mode of life to be incessant 
Righteous Action ( “ ?za rte srantoBya sakhyaya devah ”, i. e., “ the 
gods do not like any, except those who labour until they are 
tired ”), based on an Equability of Reason arising from the 
Spiritual Realisation of the Absolute Self, combined with 'an 
intense Devotion to the Parames vara (Almighty). 

At the 18th Session of the MahSrSStra Sahitya Parisadt"’ 
(Maharashtra Literary Conference) held at NagpUr in the' 
year 1933, I tabled a Resolution that : “ This Conference is nf 
opihion that there should be a Society for translating Marathi 
literature into English, in order to give international- 
importance to the Marathi language”.*’ This^Resolution was 
unanimously passed 'by the Conference, and pursuant to that 
Resolution, G framed the - draft frf a Scherne for the establish- 
ment and registration of sU.chf a iiliera'tJi^ SUelety. 

While I was busy with this project, "'my friend and my ‘ 
office client, Mr. R. B. Tilak,' the’ surviving son of the late* 
Lokamanya Tilak, who had seen English translations of some 

Marathi poems ^hich had beeh published in certain Magaiaides;' 
and who also knew of thb 'Resolution passed at the HagpUr ' 
Conference, approached' 'me with’ a request Hhat I should 
undertake ' the translation into- English of the Glta-Rahasya, ' 
which is one of the most brilliant ’gems of Marathi literature, 
and thus place before Hhe puMib a concrete example of. 
the usefulness of* the Rpsolutidh' adc^ted at my instance 
by the Maharastra Sahitya* Fari'4^. ^'"As the task set before 
me was a stupendous one, both'dif^ddolint of its volume and 
the labour involved, as alsd 6h account of the extremely 
difficult and involved ' style the author, I was at first 
doubtful whether or not I should undertake the work. In' 
V — vi 
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fact, the task of getting this work translated into English had 
at first been attempted In the life-time of the late Lokamanya 
Tilak, and again after his death, by his- sons, as has been 
mentioned by Mr.. B. B, Tiiak, in the Publisher’s Foreword. 
Being inspired, however, by the “spiritual power of this 
wonderful and well-known work ”, which saw the sale of ten 
thousand copies of the first Marathi edition of it “ within a few 
months of its being published ” ( as stated in the Publisher’s 
Foreword ), and being further inspired by the advice of Vidula 
to her son that, “ muhurtam jvalifam sreyo na ca dhumayitam 
dram ” ( Ma. Bha. XT. 132. 15 ), that is, “ it is better to shine 
like a flame for a little while, than to perpetually smoulder ”, 
I resolved that I would see this work through at any cost. In 
forming this resolve, I -wanted to place before the Maharastra 
public a concrete example of the usefulness of the Resolution, 
which Ihad tabled at the Maharastra Sahitya Parisad, as also to 
place the real message of the Gita according to one of the most 
brilliant Indian philosophers as stated in the beginning of this 
Preface, before the world, which, to me, seems sadly in need of it 
at the present moment. Having regard to the hold which the 
English language has on the world, no better medium could be 
found for sending this message of the Gita to every home in every 
corner of the world. There was a time when Indians considered it a 
sacrilege to put i-eiigious and philosophical lore into the hands of 
the nnregenerate classes, and more so, into the hands of foreigners 
who would, of course, he far beyond the pale of these classes ; 
but, in my humble opinion, it is the sacred duty of any one 
who possesses any kind of Knowledge, to place such Knowledge 
at the disposal of those who are inclined to purify themselves 
in the Flame of Knowledge ; for, “ asamskrtas iu samkaryah 
hhratrhhih purvasamskrtaih'\ i. e., “it is the duty of those who 
have been previously initiated, to initiate their brethren, who 
are uninitated And, if this Message of the Gita, which the 
late Lokamanya Tiiak, placed before his. Maharashtriyan 
compatriots through this book, and which his sons circulated 
further into India itself through the medium of its vernacular 
translations, goes round the world, on the River of Time, 
spreading the inspiration given by the original text, I shall feel 
that I have discharged to a certain extent my obligations to my 
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'mother-land, and to my mother-tongiie, by advancing to a 
■certain extent the spiritual regeneration of the world. 

To enable the reader to understand the method followed 
by me in this translation, I would like to draw his attention to 
the rules, printed immediately after this preface at p. xxxix, 
which I have attempted to follow. 

As will be seen from the details about the original work 
which are given at p. xxviii, the whole book was written by the 
Author in the Mandalay jail within the period of about five 
months from. 3nd November 1910 to 30th March 1911. So 
great has been my anxiety to place this wonderful interpreta- 
tion of the philosophy of the Glt§ before the world at large, 
that I have translated the whole of the book within about the 
■same time, that is, from 20th May to 14th November 1934, by 
devoting every spare moment to the translation in spite of 
my other work. This was, of course, the first draft of the work 
which I prepared; and tbe same has been subsequently revised, 
:re-qast, and even re-written by me in some places, as the 
printing was going on. 

The translation of the first six chapters (about 147 pages 
of the original), had been prepared by another gentleman, and 
'the type-written copy of it was placed by the publishers in 
my hands ; but I have not made any use of it whatsoever, as I 
have preferred to have a homogeneous, and consistent style 
. and method of translation for the whole text, which would be 
• entirely mine. 

In translating, I have attempted to be as faithful to the 
Ttext as possible, as I have thought that in the case of a 
.philosophical and technical book written by a genius like the 
•late Lokamanya, it would be extremely wrong to take any 
liberty whatsoever with the text. The late Lokamanya, 
besides being a great philosopher, and a great statesman, was 
also a master of the Marathi language ; and even an apparently 
insignificant word used by him has an immense modifying or 
limiting value, and the omission of even a small conjunction, 
or the translation of an ‘and’ as an ‘or,’ wpuld considerably 
injure the sense intended to be conveyed by the author, I have^ 
..therefore, not changed the text at all, but only altered the garb 
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involved sentences ; foj, tliougli a . sentence may be long and 
involved, each portion of it has a bearing and a limiting: value 
on the remaining portions of -the sentence ; and breaking up- 
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that if there are persons in India, who can without difficulty 
understand the long and involved sentences In ' the original 
Marathi text, there cannot be a dearth of intelligent persons 
in the world, who will be able to understand the same 
Sehtenoes, with their long and involved construction, in the 
garb of the English language and character. Some readers 
will possibly find the sense being continually interrupted by 
the Sanskrit quotations. But the rendering of those quotations 
has been made in such a way, that if the reader reads only the 
English rendering without reading the quotation, he will 
find that the rendering fits into the sentence and that the 
sense runs on without any interruption. 

I had at one time thought of omitting the quotations, and 
giving only the English rendering, but I realized that I would 
thereby be destroying the characteristic feature of the style of 
the Author, though it would have made reading easy. 

As stated above, I have made this translation both as 
a national duty which I owe to my mother-tongue, as 
also with the idea of placing the immortal Spiritual 
Knowledge contained in the Gita-E-ahasya within the grasp of 
everyone, whose Destiny inspires him to study it with 
attention ; and, I have no doubt that every reader who goes 
through these pages conscientiously and sincerely, and with 
an unbiassed, impartial, and Truth-seeking mind will be 
spiritually benefited by doing so. 

Before concluding this foreword, I must express my 
appreciation of the sincere pains taken by the Manager and 
the staff of the Bombay Yaibhava Press for ensuring the 
correct printing of the press copy, which has been considerably 
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^troublesome on account of the Sanskrit quotations and words, 
which are printed in a transliterated form ; and I have even been 
allowed, as an exceptional ease, to make corrections when 
the form , was on the machine, ready for , printing. My 
gratitude is due to my brother Dr. V. S^ Sukthankar, the 
■Chief Editor of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in 
charge of the Critical edition of the Mahabharata, who has 
for some time looked into the transliterated portions and made 


G. Vinod M. A., and Mr. S. A. Sahnis, Solicitor, for the 
suggestions occasionally made by them, and the encourage- 
ment I have received from them. My thanks are lastly due 
to Mr. P. B. Q-othaskar, retired Librarian of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, who on account of 
having been in touch with the publication of the Journal of 
that Society, was of great use to me in correcting the earlier 
proofs and who, in carefully revising those proofs, also drew 
my attention to such sundry inaccuracies, as he thought, had 
remained in the translation, so as to enable me to correct them, 
if necessary. The final proofs were corrected by me. Apart 
from the printer’s devils which have inevitably crept in, 
it is necessary to mention the mistake in the heading of 
Chapter XII, in which the word ‘Siddha-Vyavahara * is wrong, 
and the correct word, as in the original, is only ‘ Vyavahara. ' 

In concluding this Preface, I cannot but follow the 
injunction of the Blessed Lord that, “ yat karosi yad asnasi yaj 

juhosi tat kurusva mad arpa^m 9. 27), which has 

also been carried out by the Author himself (see foot-note to 
Author’s Dedication) ; and I humbly dedicate this compilation 
to the Paramesvara in the shape of the Eternal Trinity of 
(i) Sri Maha Laksmi Indira, the Goddess of Wealth, the consort 
of Sri Visnu, Who claimed my Devotion, and ‘ was the 
cause of my taking this work in hand and completing 
it, (ii) Sri Maha Kali Parvatl, the Goddess of Destruc- 
tion, Who destroyed the Knot of Ignorance’ in my heart 
“ ajnana-hrdaya-granthi ” — Siva-Gita, 13. 32 ), and opened 
any eyes to the Realities of Lifeii and kept my footsteps 






continually on the Path of Knowledge, and 
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In the shape of this translation, on the Elver of Time, which 
circumscribes and goes round the whole world, and Who is 
verily my Mother (for I am a Sarasvat by birth !). 

OM-TAT-SAT. 
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Bombay, 1 
12th June 1935. / 


B. S. SUKTHANKAR. 
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GENEEAL EULES EEGAKDING 
THE TEANSLATION. 


(i) Wherever a philosophical Sanskrit word used in the 
Marathi text (not being a technical philosophical term which 
has been Anglicised), has been rendered by me into English, I 
have, wherever necessary, placed immediately after suck 
rendering the actual word used by the author in the original, in 
italics, and within brackets ; e. g., bodily (kayika), Self-Eeaiised 

occasional (naimittika), etc. Thie has been done tn 
enable such of my readers as are acquainted with Sanskrit to 
understand what the author himself wanted to say, in case my 
rendering has not been correct. 

(ii) If the word in the original text is a technical philoso- 
phical word, which has been Anglicised, I have used the word 
in Eoman characters, beginning with a capital letter, e. g., 
Jiva, Paramesvara, Prakrti, Paramatman, Atman etc. 

(iii) Diacritical signs have been used in order to ensure 
correct pronunciation by the reader, whose attention is drawn 
to the tabular statement at p. xl showing what diacritical 
sign has been used for indicating which sound. 

(iv) Technical philosophical English words are used with 
an initial capital letter in order to distinguish them from 
when they are not so used, e. g., Eeal, Matter, Spirit, the 
Imperceptible, Knowledge, Mind, Consciousness, the Quality- 
less etc., unless they have been used as adjectives, or in a 
non-teohnical sense, e. g., the qualifcyless Brahman etc. 

(v) If in the text itself, there is a Sanskrit word in 
brackets after another Sanskrit word, (which latter one has 
been rendered by me into. English), the Author’s word in 
brackets, though in Sanskrit, has not been put into italics^ in 
order to distinguish the case from where I have put such words 
in italic characters, in brackets, after the rendering, as 
mentioned in (i) above. 

(vi) If the Sanskrit word in the original has been retained 
in the translated text, its rendering in English is placed after 
it in brackets; e, g., the karya ( product ), karma ( Action ) etc» 
This has been done only where the retention has been necessary 
on account of the context. ... 
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(vii) I have not added anything of my own In the translated 
text except as follows :“In almost all places where the Author 
has given a Sanskrit quotation, he has immediately after- 
wards translated this quotation or given a summary of it in 
Marathi ; and this, of course, has been translated into English. 
In some places, however, the Author has not translated a 
Sanskrit quotation into Marathi ; and in these cases, I myself 
have translated dt into English, for the convenience of the 
reader not acquainted with Sanskrit ; but, wherever this has 
been done, I have added the word “ —Trans.*’ after the trans- 
lation. Any inaccuracies in such translations, would, of 
course, be mine. Where, however, such a quotation has been 
from the Gita itself, I have rendered into English, the transla- 
tion of that quotation, as made by the Author himself, in his 
translation of the stanzas of the Gita (See Vol. II of this work). 


SCHEME OF TRAHSLITERATIGH OF SANSKRIT 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PICTORIAL MAP OF THE 
PROMINENT SCHOOLS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 
mentioned in the QlTA-R AH ASYA. 


Shown on the wrapper 



and opp. page 18. 


The river is the River of Time, on the banks which are the 
various Ages through which India has passed, namely, (1) the 
Vedic Age, (2) the Age of the >Gita, (3) the Age of Buddha, 
(4) the Age of Shri Shankar aohary a, (5) the Age Jnaneshvara, 
Tukarama and others being the Age of Devotion, (6) the Age of 
Shri Samartha Ramadasa, showing the revival of Action, and 
(7) the deputation of Indian Leaders at the gates of the Houses 
>of Parliament and (8) Mahatma Gandhi, in the Present Age. 

Nos. 1, 2, 6. 7 and 8 are the Ages of Action, or of Karma- 
Yoga starting with the Vedio Karma age, and ending with the 
present days, and forming a big L, which means the Lucky 
Ages, whereas Nos. 3, 4 and 5 are the Ages of Renunciation, 
which are only a small passing cloud on the Karma-Yoga 
tradition of India. 

The narrow bed of the river in the Ages of Renunciation, 
spreads out as it flows down along the plains of the Ages of 
Action, suggesting the widening out of the view-point of 
Philosophy from the narrow Pass of Renunciation to the broad 
Fields of Action. 

The two inset pictures in the form of the ‘ Svastika ' show 
the five Pandavas on the Kura field, and the five , Indian 
leaders near the Houses of Parliament, in each caSe, on the 
Field of Action. The last picture is of Mahatma Gandhi, the 
latest Karma-Yogin of India. 

R. B. Tilak. 
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AUTHOR’S DEDICATION. 
(IN SANSKRIT VERSE) 


How very profound is tlie importance of the Gita, which, 
was expounded in ancient times by wise men, and which was 
further explained in various ways by Acarayas, and how 
limited is the scope of my intelligence? Still, I am impelled; 
by my rashness to explain the same once more, keeping before 
my eyes the old Sastras as well as notable modern ideas; and 
honourable people desiring to understand what is doable 
and what not-doable, deserve to hear this (new) explanation. 
Having made this request to revered persons in the sweet- 
words of Kalidasa, I, a Brahmin, (by name) Bala, the son 
of Gahgadhara, born in the family of Tilaka, belonging to 
the clan {gotra) of the Rsi Sandilya, and a resident of the 
town of Poona, situate in the MahSrastra, following the path 
of the Good, and with the words of Hari * in my mind, do 
dedicate^ this work to the Lord of LaksmI, the Soul of the 
World, in the Salivahana Saka 1837. May the Blessed Lord , 
the Highest Purusa, be pleased by this dedication 



^ ^ “Whatever you do, or eat, or ofEer by way of sacrifice, or 

give, or perforin by way of austerity, dedicate all that to Me 
O, son of Kunti'\ 

■ 4 , . (Gita 9. 27), 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 

I am only repeating the stale words uttered by Saints \ 

How can an insignificant man like me know this ? ti 

— ^Tukarama. 

Although in the beginning of this book, I have explained 
my reasons for publishing it, in spite of the fact that there lare* 
in existence many Sanskrit •commentaries, or criticisms, or 
Prakrit translations, or exhaustive and universally accepted. 
expositions of the Srimad Bhagavadgita, yet, there is no better 
place than an Introduction for explaining all such things as 
cannot be included in the discussion of the subject-matter of 
the book itself. The first of these things is about the 
author himself . It is now nearly forty-three years since I made 
my first acquaintance with the Bhagavadgita. In the 
year 1872, during the last illness of my father, the task of 
reading out to him a Prakrit commentary on the Bhagavadgita 
called Bhasa-vivrtti fell to my lot. At that date, that is, when 
I was only 16 years old, it was not possible for me to fully 
understand the import of the Gita. Still, as the impressions 
made on the mind in young age are lasting, the liking for 
the Bhagavadgita which then came into existence did not 
die out ; and when I had later on made further studies in 
Sanskrit and English, I had occasion to read from time * to 
time the Sanskrit commentaries and other criticisms, as also the 
expositions by many learned scholars in English and in 
Marathi on the Gita. I was then faced by the doubt as to why 
the Gita, which was expounded in order to induce to fight that 
Arjuna, who was dejected by the idea that it was a sin to war 
with one’s own relatives, should contain an Exposition of the 
manner in which Release could be obtained by Knowledge 
(Jnana) or by Devotion (Bhakti), that is to say, only of the 
* moksa-marga’ ; and that doubt gradually gained ground,, 
because, I could not find a satisfactory answer to that question 
in any commentary on the Gita. It is quite possible that 
others too might have felt the same doubt. One cannot say no 
to that. When a person is engulfed in-cdcnmentaries, he 
cannot find a different solution, though ha may feel that the 
solution given in the commentary^ satisfactory. I« 
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tfcherefore, put aside all crltioisms and commentaries, and 
independently and thoughtfully read the Gita over several 
times. I then got out of the clutches of the commentators, and 
was convinced that the original Gita did not preach the 
Philosophy of Renunciation (nivrtti), but of Energism (Karma- 
Yoga) ; and that possibly, the single word ‘ yoga ’ used in the 
Gita had been used to mean Karma-Yoga. That conviction 
was strengthened by the study of the Mahabharata, the Vedanta- 
Sutras, the Upanisads and other Sanskrit and English treatises 
on Vedanta ; and believing that by publishing that opinion, 
there would be a fuller discussion on the subject, and that it 
would be easier to arrive at the truth, I delivered public 
lectures on the subject on four or five occasions at different 
times. One of these was delivered at Nagpur in January 190S, 
and the other one at the Sahkesvara Matha in August 1904, 
in the presence of Jagadguru Sri Samkaracarya of the 
Karavira and Sahkesvara Matha, and at his request. The 
summary of the lecture delivered at Nagpur was published 
in the newspapers at the time. With the same object, I also 
discussed tbe matter from time to time privately, whenever 
I had leisure, with some of my learned friends. One of these 
was the late Mr. Shripati Buva Bhingarkar. In his company , 
I had occasion to see some Prakrit treatises pertaining to the 
Bhagavata cult, and some of the ideas explained in the Glti-* 
Rahasya were first fixed in the discussions between myself 
and the Buva. It is a matter of deep regret that he is not 
alive to see this work. Though my opinion that the creed 
preached in the Gita was one of Action, had, iii this way, 
become quite definite, and though I had decided to reduce it 
to writing, many years went by. But I thought that a 
considerable amount of misunderstanding would arise if 
I merely published in a book form, this moral of the Gita* 
which had not been accepted in the commentaries, criticisms, 
or translations now commonly available, without assigning 
any reasons as to why I was unable to accept the conclusions 
arrived at by the former ..commentators. At the same time, 
as the work of dealing with, the opinions of all the commenta- 
tors, and exposing their incompleteness with reasons, and of 
comparing the religion expounded in the Gita with other 
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religions or pMlosopliies was one entailing great labour, iU 
was not possible for me to satisfactorily complete it, witbin 
a short period of time. Therefore, although my friends Daji 
Saheb Kharay and Dada Saheb Khaparday had, in anticipation 
and somewhat hastily, announced that I was shortly going' 
to publish a treatisd on the Gita, yet, seeing that the material 
in hand was not sufficient, I went on putting off the work 
of writing the book. And later on, when in the year 1908, 

I was convicted and sent to Mandalay, in Burma, the chance- 
of this book being written came practically to an end. But, 
when after sometime, Government was pleased to grant 
permission to take the books and other things essential for 
writing this book from Poona to Mandalay, the draft of this 
hook was first made in the Mandalay Jail in the Winter 
of 1910-1911 (between Eartik Shuddha 1st and Falgun Wadya 
30th of the Safca Year 1832) ; and thereafter,^ the draft was 
improved upon from time to time, as things suggested 
themselves to me; and those portions which had remained 
incomplete as the necessary books had not been available, 
were Completed after my release from jail. Nevertheless, 

I cannot even now say that this work is complete in every 
respect; because, the elementary principles of Release {moksa) 
and Moral Philosophy are very recondite, and they have 
been so exhaustively expounded by ancient and modern 
scholars, that it is very often difficult to correctly decide 
which portion of such expositions ought to be incorporated 
in this small book, without including too much. But, my 
physical condition is now becoming weak, as described by 
the great Maharastra poet Moropanta in the following', 
a r?/a stanza :-' 

Old age, which is the spotless white banner carried by the 
army of attendants of Death, is already in sight i 

And my body is exhausted in the struggle with diseases, 
which are the advance-guard of that army H ; 

and my contemporaries in life have passed on. So. having 
come to the conolnsibn that I should place before the public the 

information which I have gathered, and the ideas which have 

occurred to me, and.that someone else possessed by the same 



X have published tMs book. 

Though l am not prepared to accept the opinion that the 
'Gita gives only an exposition of the paths of Eelease based 
■on Benunciation, such as, ‘the Knowledge of the Brahman’ 
or ‘Devotion’, after proving worldly Action to be inferior and 
negligible, I must, at the outset, make it clear that I do not 
also say that there is no exposition at all in the Bhagavadgita 
of the paths of obtaining Release. Nay ; I too have shown in 
this book, that according to the philosophy of the Gita, it is the 
primary duty of every human being in this world, to acquire 
'the Knowledge of the pure form of the Paramesvara, and 
ithereby to cleanse out and purify his own Reason as far as 
possible. But, that is not the principal subject-matter of the 
■Gita. At the commencement of the war, Arjuna was engulfed in 
a perplexity about what his duty was, namely, whether he 
■should or should not take part in a war, which would ruin the 
welfare of his Atman, in the shape of Release, as a result of his 
•committing heinous sins like the destruction of his own clan, 
•etc., though it was the duty of every Ksatriya to fight. 
And I am of opinion that in order to clear this 
doubt, the Gita has propounded the device of performing 
Action in such a way that one ultimately attains Release 
without committing sin, namely, the Karma-Yoga founded on 
Knowledge, in which Devotion is the principal factor, after it 
ihad fully expounded the Philosophy of Action and Non-Action, 
•and also the various paths of attaining Release according to 
pure Vedanta Philosophy, and had established that no man is 
free from Action, and that Action should never be given up. 
This exposition of Action and Non-Action, or of Morality and 
ImmoraKty is chiled - ItWos ’ by modern purely Materialistic 
philosophers. Tt is^ not that- I' could not have made this 
exposition by foHmyiag the tisusd procedure, and explained 
how this principle has established by the Gita, by 

commenting on the Gltistans^ bt, stanza. But, unless one is 
thoroughly conversant with tha^tcwfious pMlosophioai doctrines, 
arguments and deductions pertaining to Vedanta, Mimimsa! 
•Saihkhya, the Doctrine of , Gapsality ikarma-mpaka) and 
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Devotion, on the antliority of which the doctrine of Karma- 
yoga has been established in the Gita, and the reference to 
which is sometimes very succinct, the full purport of the 
exposition made in the Gita is not easily understood, I have, 
therefore,' scientifically divided all the various subjects or 
doctrines, w^ one comes across in the Gita, into chapters, 
and briefly expounded them, together with the most important 
logical arguments relating to them ; and I have, at the same 
'time, consistently with the critical methods of the present day, 
compared in brief and as occasion arose, the most important 
■doctrines propounded in the Gita, with the doctrines 
■propounded in other religions and philosophies. It may thus 
be said that the essay ‘ Glta-Rahasya ’ (the Esoteric Import 

• of the Gita), which is published in the beginning of this book, 
as by itself an independent, though a small, book on the 
doctrine of Proper Action (Karma-Yoga). But, in any case, 
it was not possible to consider fully each individual 
•stanza of the Gita in a general exposition of this kind. 
I have, therefore, at the end of the book, translated the Gita, 
"Stanza by stanza, and added exhaustive commentaries to the 
translations in different places^ in order to explain the 
anterior and posterior context; or, in order to show how former 
•commentators have stretched the meaning of some of the- 
stanzas of the Gita in order to - support their own doctrines 
(See Gita 3. 17-19 ; 6. 3 ; and 18, 2); or, in order to show which 
of the various doctrines enunciated in the Gita-Rahasya appear 
,howand where in the Gita, according to the catechismal 
a'nethod of the Gita. . It is -true that by following this method, 
'Some=-subJect-matter has been repeated ; but, as I felt convinced 
that I could not in any other way fully dissipate the misunder- 
standing, which now exists in the mind of the common reader 

• as regards the import of the Gita, I have separated the 
exposition of the Gita-Rahasya (Esoteric Import of the Gita)- 
from the translation itself ; and thereby, it has become easy 
for me (i) to show with authorities and with former history,- 
where and in what manner, the doctrines of the Gita with 
reference to Vedanta, Mimarhsa, De'Vdtion ' etcs*, have appeared 
in the Bharata, the Saihkhya- system, the vVe^ltnta-Sutras, the 
Upanisads, the Mimamsa and ^:-^e!r;-^r|gihal 2 texts, (ii) to 
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-t di'ffGrBnc© betwBsn RGiinnoiatioit' 

as also (ill) to expound 
(Samnyasa) and A . Q-ita from the point of 

inaproperway ’ - , comparing the Gita with other 

of practieal Action, by S 

religious opinions or ^ jj p^^sons had 

, • • 1 Qo-nolrrit antliorities wbicli go to suppom me 

th .6 original bansKritj ^ "DTif anr'lt *1 tliins 

^ai+in-n« laid down by me in my book. But sncJa a mina 

sssii £ I p»- »«•. . »t Tz 

„„ — r, 11 r£. 

propoBiion , which support what I say, and in 

pointed out h t 

important places. i havj_^^^ 

authorities W Vedanta, my 

Xondwy object in quoting them has been, that 

Sa get acquainted with them in the course of reading, and: 

find it easier on that account to remember the 

aied in those statements. But, as it is not likely that ail 

Iders ^11 be knowing 

tae:S:^iaVr:ad^ thelo* Litting the « 
Tanzi there will not be any interruption anywhere in the 
stanzas, . „ fieoarae necessary in many places, 

rSSed wL giving a summary of the Sai^ 

krit stanza, instead of giving a literal translation of it. 
But as the original stanza is given in each case, there is no 
risk of, any misunderstanding arising as a result of this 

procedure haying been followed. , »«„, 

There is a story told about the Kohmoor diamoiid that alter 

it had been taken from-IndiatoEngland, it was again cut there. 

and on that aooonnt, ,it;began to- look more brilliant. This 
law which is true in ihe ease of a diamond, also applies to a 
jewdinthe shape of trutb.: It is true that the religion pro- 
pounded by the Gita is true, and. unshafceable. But, ae the 
time at which and the form in, whi* it was propounded, and 
the other attendant olrcumstMlOea.have eonslderably changed,. 
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it does not strike may as as brilliant as before. As tbe Gita 
was propounded at a time, when ‘ whether to act or renounce 
was considered a question of great importance, to be determined 
before arriving at a decision as to which act was good and 
which bad, many people look upon a considerable portion of it 
as now unnecessary ; and, as that position has been further 
made worse by commentaries supporting the Path of Renuncia- 
tion, the exposition of Karma-Yoga contained in the Gita haa 
become very difficult to understand for many in the present 
age. Besides, some of our new scholars are of opinion that 
as a result of the present growth of the Material sciences in. 
the West, the deductions laid down in ancient times with 
reference to the Karma-Yoga, on the basis of the Philosophy 
of the Absolute Self, cannot possibly be fully applicable to 
modern conditions. In order to prove that this idea is wrong, 

I have briefly mentioned in various places in my exposition of 
the Gita-Eahasya (Esoteric Import of the Gita) the doctrines of 
Western philosophers, which are similar to those in the GitA 
Really speaking, the exposition of Ethics in the Gita is in no 
way fortified by such a comparison. Yet, those people whose 
eyes are dazzled by the present unheard of growth of the 
Material sciences, or who have learnt to consider the Science 
of Ethics, only externally, that is to say, only in its Material 
aspect, as a result of the present one-sided methods of education, 
will be made to see clearly by means of this comparison that, 
not only has human knowledge not yet gone beyond the 
doctrines laid down on this subject by our philosophers, for the^ 
simple reason that Ethics and the science of Release are both, 
beyond Material Knowledge, but, deliberations are still going 
on on these questions in the West, from the Metaphysical , 
point of view, and the opinions of these Metaphysicians are 
not materially different from the doctrines laid down in the 
Gita. This fact will be clearly borne out by the comparative 
exposition appearing in the different chapters of the Gita- 
Eahasya. But, as this subject is very extensive, I must 
explain here, with reference to the summaries of the opinions 
of Western philosophers which I have given in various places, 
that, as my principal object has been only to . expound the 
import of the Gita, I have ' accepted as authoritative the ^ 
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doctrines laid down in the Gita, and have mentioned the 
Western opinions only so far as was necessary in order to 
show to what extent the doctrines of Western moral philoso- 
Bhei-s or scholars tally with the doctrines in the Gita pandThis 
too has been done by me only to such an extent that the 
ordinary Marathi reader should experience no difficulty m 
PTasping their import. It cannot, therefore, be disputed that 
those who wish to ascertain the minute differences between the 
these differences are many— -or to see the full argu- 
mentative exposition or deveioping-out of these theorems, must 
examine the original Western books themselves. Western 
scholars say that the first systematic treatise on the discrimina- 
tion between Right and Wrong Action or on Morality was 
written by the Greek philosopher ^Aristotle. But in my 
opinion, these questions had been examined long before 
Aristotle in a more exhaustive and scientific manner in the 
Mahabharata and in the Glta t and no moral doctrine has yet 
been evolved, which is different from the doctrines metaphysi- 
oally expounded in the Gita. The solution given by Aristotle 
of the question whether it is better to spend one s life peace- 
fully, in philosophical meditation, and living like a hermit, or 

to spend it in all sorts of political activities, is to be found in 
the Gita - and the opinion of Socrates that whatever sin is 
oommitted by man. is committed by him only as a result of 
ignorance, is also to be found to a certain extent in the Giti, 
because it is a doctrine of the Gita that it is not possible^ a 
man to commit any sin, after his Reason has becbme equable 
as a result of the Knowledge of the Brahman. The doctrine 
of the Epicureans and the Stoics that the conduct of the perfect 
Jnanin is a standard for everybody, from the moral point of 
view, is to be found in the Gita ; and the description of the 
perfect Jnanin. given by the philosophers belonging to these 
sects, tallies with the description of the Sthitaprajna (Steady- 
in-Mind) given in the Gita. Similarly, the dictum of Mill, 
Spencer, Kant, and other Materialistic philosophers, that the 
highest peak or test of Morality consists in everybody acting 
so as to promote the welfare of the whole of mankind, is 
included in the external characteristic of a Sthitaprajna 
descibed in the Gita in the words “ sarvabhutahtte-ratah” (i. e., 
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'‘one busy promoting tbe welfare of all created beings” — 
Trans.) ; and tbe arguments relating to Ethics, and the 
doctrines regarding Freedom of Will, enunciated by Kant and 
Green, are to be found mentioned in the Gita, on the authority 
of the Knowledge contained in the Upanisads. If the Gita had not 
contained anything more than this, it would still have comman- 
ded universal respect. But the Gita does not stop there. After 
showing that the conflict between Release (mo/caa), Devotion 
(hhakti), and Et hics initi-dliarma) imagined by Materialistic 
philosophers, as also the conflict between Knowledge (y?1aaa) 
and Right Action ( karma) imagined by the followers of 
the School of Renunciation ( sawwi/asa ) were groundless, and 
also showing that the fundamental element in the 5ra^ma- 
vidxja (science of the Brahman), and in hhakti Path oif 
Devotion) is the foundation of Ethics and good behaviour, the 
Gita has shown what path of life should be adopted by a man 
by properly harmonising Knowledge ( jfia'm ), Renunciation 
Right Action {karma) and Devotion (hhaUi). The 
Gita is thus essentially a treatise on Right or Proper Action 
(Karma-Yoga) ; and that is why it, has been given a position 
of supreme importance in all Vedic treatises, which refer to it 
as * hrahmavidyantargata {karma-) yoga-sastra (i. e., “ the Science 
of Right Action included in the Science of the Brahman” — 
Trans.) The saying '' gita sugita kartavyd Mm anyaih sdstra 
vistaraiK’, i.e., it is quite enough if one thoroughly studies the 
Gita ; what is the use of dabbling in the other Sastras V” is 
indeed correct ; and, therefore, it is my earnest and respectful 
request to everyone, who wishes to become acquainted with the 
basic principles of- the Hindu Religion and Morality, that he 
should first study this wonderful and unprecedented book ; 
because, as the Gita expounds the root principles of the present 
Vedic Religion, as also its final aspect, based on Knowledge 
•and giving primary importance to Devotion, and preaching the 
Karma-Yoga (Right Action), which (aspect) it had assumed after 
Samkhya,^ Ryaya, Mimarhsa, Upanisads, Vedanta and other 
ancient Sastras, which dealt with the Perishable and the 
Imperishable {ksaraksara) and the Body and the Atman {ksetra- 
ksetrajna) had come to as perfect a state as possible, it may 
well be said that there is no other work in the whole of Sanskrit 
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literature, which explains the principles of the present Hindu. 
Religion in as succinot and yet as clear and unambiguous 
a manner as the Gita. 


From what has been stated above, my readers will get an. 
Idea as to the general trend of the exposition contained in 
the Gita-Rahasya. From the reference to the opinions of the 
earlier commentators on the Gita, made in the beginning of 
the third chapter of the Samkarabhasya on the Gita, it would 
appear that these commentaries were in favour of Karma-Yoga 
(Right Action). These commentaries are not now available ; 
therefore, there is no reason why this book of mine should not 
be called the first comparative exposition of the Gita, in. 
support of Right Action. The meanings of some stanzas 
given in this book are difierent from those given in the present 
commentaries, and I have also had to deal with many other 
subjects, which have nowhere been fully explained in the 
Marathi language. I have attempted to explain these subjects 
and the arguments in support of such explanation succinctly;, 
but in as clear and easily intelligible a manner as possible ; 
and notwithstanding repetition, I have purposely given, in 
many places, synonyms for various words, of which the 
meanings have not yet become current or commonly known, 
in the Marathi language, side by side with those words ; and 
I have also clearly shown in different places the most salient, 
theorems in these subjects, by separating them from the 
exposition itself. Yet, it is always difficult to discuss scienti- 
fic and difficult subjects in a few words ; and the Marathi 
terminology of these subjects is also not yet definite. I am., 
therefore, alive to the fact that in this my new way of 
exposition, there may possibly creep in difficulty, unintellir- 
gibleness, or incompleteness, as a result of mental confusion, 
inadvertence, or for some other reasons. But the Bhagavad- 
gita is not something unknown to my readers. The GltS is a. 
book which is daily recited by inany, and there are also many 
who have studied, or who are studying it soiemtifically. I have, 
therefore, to request such authoritative persons, that if this 
book comes to their hands, and they come across any , flaws in 
it of the nature mentioned above, they will please' draw my 
attention to them, so that I will consider ; the suggestions, and 
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will also make the necessary corrections, if there is any 
occasion to bring ont a second edition of this book. Some 
persons are likely to gather the impression that I have a 
particular system (samjDrada?/a) of mine own, and that I have 
explained the Gita in a special way, in support of that system. 
I must, therefore, make it clear here that the Gita-Rahasya has 
not been written with reference to any particular person, dr 
any particular system. I have put forward the clear meaning 
of the Sanskrit stanzas in the Gita, according to my understand- 
ing. If, as a result of this straight-forward translation-— 
and as Sanskrit is now widely understood, may people will 
-easily see whether or not my translation is straight-forward — ■ 
my exposition assumes a doctrine-supporting character, then 
such character is of the Gita and not mine. As the clear request 
of Arjuna to the Blessed Lord was : “ Do not confuse me by 
placing before me several courses of conduct, but point out to 
me definitely only one course, which is the proper course” 
(Gi. 3. 2 ; 5. 17), it is clear that the Gita must be in support of 
one particular opinion (Gl. 3, 31); and I have set out to explain 
what that opinion is, 'by impartially interpreting the original 
Gita. I have not preconceived a doctrine first, and then 
attempted to stretch the meaning of the Gita, because the Gita 
will not fit in with that doctrine. In short, my attempt is to 
popularise the true inner import of the Gifca with the 
devotees of the Gita — 'to whatever doctrine such import may 
pertain — and I have come forward to make, so to say, such 
a Sacrifice of Knowledge ijnana-yajHa) as is referred to by 
ffche Blessed Lord at the end of the Gita; and I am sanguine 
that my countrymen, and co-religionists, will willingly give 
me this charitable offering of information in order to make my 
attempt flawless. 

I have explained at length in the Gita-Rahasya the reasons 
for the difference between the Esoteric Import of the Gita accord- 
ing to me, and that propounded by ancient commentators. 
But, though there may be such a difference of opinion as to the 
teaching of the Gita, yet, as I have always made use more or less, 
of the various commentaries or criticisms on the Gita, as also 
of the former or modern Prakrit translations of the Gita, as 
-occasion arose in writing the present book, I must here say that 
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I am deeply indebted to tliem. I must likewise express my 
gratitude towards those Western philosophers, to the theorems 
mentioned in whose works I have now and then referred. As 
it is doubtful whether it would have been possible for me to 
write this book without the help of all those works, I have quoted 
in the beginning of this introduction the following words of 
Tukarama : “ I am only repeating the stale words uttered by- 
saints That a work like the Grita, which propounds 
Knowledge, untouched by Time, that is, equally true at all 
times, should, according to changing times, give fresh inspira- 
tion to human beings, is not a matter of surprise ; because, that 
is the characteristic feature of such universal works. But, the 
labour spent on such works hy ancient scholars is not, on that 
account, wasted. This same argument applies to the transla- 
tions of the Gita into English, German, and other languages 
made by Western scholars. Though these translations are 
based primarily on the ancient commentaries on the Gita, 
some Western scholars have also started interpreting the Gita 
independently. But, these expositions of the Western scholars are 
to a certain extent incomplete, and in some places undoubtedly 
misleading and wrong, whether because, they have not properly 
understood the principle of the true (Karma-) Yoga or the 
history of the Yedic religious systems, or because, they have 
principally inclined towards the external examination of the 
matter only, or, for some other similar reason. There is uo 
occasion to consider or examine here in detail those works of 
Western scholars on the Gita. In the Appendices to this book, 
I have stated what I have to say regarding the important 
questions raised by them. Nevertheless, I must in this 
Preface refer to some writings in English on the Gita, 
which I have recently come across. One such writing is that 
of Mr. Brooks. Mr. Brooks is a Theosophist and he Has 
maintained in, his book ©n the Gita, that the Bhagavadgita is 
in favour of Action (Karma-Yoga) and he has expressed the 
same opinion in his lectures. The - second thesis is by Mr. S. 
Radhakrishnarn of Madr&s,' which has appeared in the form 
of a small essay in the ■ International Ethical Quarterly 
(July 1911) published in America.' Ih’this work, the similarity 
between the Gita and Kant on questions of Ethics and 
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Freedom of Will has been shown. In my opinion, this 
similarity is even more comprehensive than has been shown in 
this essay ; and the arguments of Green on the question of 
Ethics are even more consistent with the Gita than those of 
Kant. But as both these questions have been dealt with by me 
in this book, I shall not repeat the same matter here. 
Pandit Sitanath Tatvabhushana has also recently published 
a book in English called Krsma mid the Gita, which contains 
the twelve lectures delivered by that scholar on the Gita. But, 
any one who reads those books will be sure to notice, that 
there is a great deal of difference between the arguments 
contained in these books or in the book of Brooks and those 
advanced in mine. But, these writings show that my ideas 
about the Gita are not new-fangled ; and, as these works arc 
a propitious sign that people are paying more and more 
attention to the doctrine of Right Action (Icarma-yoga) in the 
Gita, I am taking this opportunity of congratulating these 
modern writers. 

It is true that this work was completed in the Mandalay 
Jail; but it had been written with a lead pencil, and it 
contained corrections and deletions in many places ; so, when 
it had been returned to me after inspection by Government, it 
was necessary to make a fair copy of it for printing ; and if 
I myself had to do that work, who knows how many months 
more would have passed before the work was published ! Bht 
Messrs. Waman Gopal Joshi, Narayan Krishna Gogte^ 
Ramkrishna Dattatraya Paradkar, Ramkrishna Sadashiv'a 
Pimputkar, Appaji Vishnu Kulfcarni and other gentlemen, 
have willingly rendered assistance in this matter and quickly 
finished the work, for which I am grateful to them. Similarly 
Mr. Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, and especially Vedasastra- 
sarhpanna Dlksit Ka^inath Sastri Lele, specially came here 
from Bombay i and took the trouble of reading the manuscript, 
and made many useful and critical suggestions, for which I am 
grateful to them. The reader, however, must not forget that 
the responsibility of the opinions expressed in this book is 
mine. In this way, the book was got ready for printing, 
but there was the risk of shortage of patter on account of 
the War. This difficulty was overchitife^'lj^ the timely supply 
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of paper, whicii was good in my opinion, by Messrs D. Padamji 
& Son, proprietors of the Swadeshi Paper Mills in Bombay; 
and it became possible to publish a book on the Gita 
on good Indian paper. Yet, as the book was found to be 
larger than estimated, while the printing was in progress, 
there was again shortage of paper ; and, if that deficit had 
not been met by the proprietor of the Beay Paper Mills, 
Poona, my readers would have had to wait for a few months 
more for the publication of the book. Therefore, not only I, 
hut also my readers, must feel grateful to the proprietors 
of these two mills. The task of correcting proofs still 
remained. This was undertaken by Messrs Ramkrishna 
Dattatraya Paradkar, Ramkrishna Sadashiva Pimputkar and 
Hari Raghuiiath Bhagvat. But of these, Mr. Hari Raghunath 
Bhagvat was alone attending to the work of verifying the 
references to other books made in dilferent places, and 
of pointing out to me such defects as had remained. 
Heedless to say, without the assistance of all these people, 
it would have been impossible for me to publish this book 
so soon. I, therefore, take this opportunity of sincerely 
thanking all these people. Finally, I must express my thanks 
to the owner of the Ohitra-Shala Press, who undertook to 
publish this book carefully and as early as possible, and who 
has carried out his undertaking. Just as the assistance 
of many persons is necessary before the grain is turned into 
food for the eater, though there may be a harvest in the field, 
so also I may safely say, is the case, with writers— at any 
rate, that was the case with me. And therefore, I once more 
sincerely thank all those persons who have helped me— whether 
or not I have specifically mentioned their names in the above 
list — and I end this preface. 

The preface is over. Now, though I feel unhappy at the 
idea that that subieot, in thinking on which I have spent 
many years, and the constant company of and meditation 
over which has brought so much satisfaction to my mind, 
and happiness into my heart, is now going to leave my 
hands in the shape of a book, yet, as these thoughts have come 
into my mind for the sole purpose of being handed down 
to coming generations — ^with interest, or at any rate, just as 
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•41iey are — I am placing this philosopher’s stone^ in the shape 
of a raja~guhya ( the king of mystioisnis ) of the Vedic 
■religion into the hands * of my promising readers, uttering 
the canon { mantra)'. uttisihata \ jagrata \ prapyavaran- 
nibodhata !”, that is, “Arise, awake, and understand these 
blessings (conferred by the Blessed Lord)”, and with feelings 
of affection. In this (mysticism) lies the entire essence of Eight 
and Wrong Action, and the Blessed Lord Himself has confidently 
given us the assurance, that the observance of this Religion, 
even to a small extent, delivers a person from great diffi- 
culties. What more can anybody want ? Keep in mind the 
universal rule that, “Hothing happens, unless something 
is done ”, and devote yourselves to Desireless Ac tion ; that is all. 
The Gita was not preached either as a pastime for persons 
itired out after living a worldly life in the pursuit of selfish 
motives, nor as a preparatory lesson for living such worldly 
dife, but in order to give philosophical advice as to how one 
•should live his worldly life with an eye to Release (moksa), B,nd 
as to the true duty of human beings in worldly life. My 
(last prayer to everyone, therefore, is, that one should not fail 
to thoroughly understand this ancient science of the life 
-of a householder, or of worldly life, as early as possible in 
mne’s life. 

Poona, Adhika Vai^akha, ) _ . 

-1 r Bal Gahgaphae tilak. 

Saka Year, 1837. J 
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it — the doctrine of Forgiveness (ksama), and the exceptions to 
it — the discrimination between Truth (satya) and Falsehood 
(anrta) according to our Sastras — a comparison of that discrimi- 
nation according to English (foreign) Ethics — superiority and 
importance of the point of view of our ;philQSophers — ^the 
observance of a vow {pratijna) and its liraitatipn^— ^the doctrine 
of Not-Stealing, and the exceptions to ft-vHhp exceptions to* 
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■tlie doctrine that ‘ living is more important than dying ’• 


self-defence — duties owed to one’s mother, father, preceptor 
{gm'u) and other revered persons, and the exceptions to the 
same— the relative importance of the restraint of Desire {kai7ui\ 
Anger (krodfm) and Avarice (lohha ) — the occasions and the 
limits of Time and Place for showing courage, and other 
vlrtues'-“the relative importance of different courses of 
Action— the subtle distinction between Morality (dharmaj and 
Immorality {adharma\ and the wonderfiilness of the 
Gita... ... ... ... ... p. 40~-69 

CHAPTER III. 

EARMA-YOGA-SASTRA. 

(The Science of Right Action). 

The importance of the Desire to know the Right Action 
ikarma-jijnasa ) — the first Chapter of the Gita and the necessity of 
■the Science of Right Action— -the definition of the meaning of 
the word ‘Karma’— the subject of Karma according to Mimamsa 
writers — the definition of the meaning of the word ‘ Yoga ’ 
according to the Gita — ^Yoga— Karma-Yoga, and that is the only 
doctrine which is expounded — synonyms for Right Action 
{karma) and Wrong Action or Non-Action (n/tarma)— the three 
methods of scientific exposition, namely the Materialistic 
{a^hibhautika), the IntuitiomBt (adhidaivika), and the Metaphy- 
sical — why these methods came into existence— the 

opinion of Comte — the Metaphysical point of view is the best 
according to the Gita— two meanings of the word hlharma’ (i) 
with reference to the next world and (ii) with reference to this 
world — the system of the four castes and other systems— it is 
'* dharma ’, because it maintains the world — 'dJiarma ' in the form 
of precepts (codand ) — ordinary rules for distinguishing hetween 
righteous and unrighteous Action (dharmddharma ) — the doctrine 
of ‘ mahdjano yena gatak sa parithdh \ i. e., ‘that path is the true 
one which is followed by the great’, and the exceptions to it— 
the doctrine of 'ati sarvatra i>arjayet\ i. e,, ‘avoid extremes’, and 
its incompleteness — ^the definition of Righteousness by consi- 
dering what is not objected to favirodha ) — the object of the 
science of Karma-Yoga ... ■ L. ^ ... p, 70-101 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ADHIBHAUTIKA-SUKHAVADA. 

( The Matejialistic theory of Happiness ). 


An indroduction to the outlines of the subject — principles 
determining Morality Yd/iarma) and Immorality (ad^arma)— * 
Garvaka's doctrine of unalloyed selfishness — ‘far-sighted 
selfishness ’ of Hobbes — ^Philanthropy is as much an inherent 
desire as selfishness— the doctrine of Yainavalkya of the benefit' 
of the Atman (d£?nardiaj — the doctrine of the combination of 
self-interest and other’s-interest, or ‘enlightened self-interest ' — 
the objections to that doctrine— the doctrine of giving higher- 
importance to other’s-interest— the doctrine of ‘the greatest 
good of the greatest number’ — the objections to that doctrine— 
who is to decide in what the greatest good of the greatest 
number lies, and how — the superiority of the Reason (buddhi)' 
of the doer, over the Action itself— why one should do good to 
others^ — the perfect state of mankind — ^that which is meritorious 
(ireya), and that which is pleasurable fpreya>/— the transitoriness 
of Happiness and Unhappiness, and the immutability of Moral 
principles ... ... ... ... p. 103-128 ■ 

V. . 

SUKHA-DUHKHA-VIVEKA. 

♦ 

( The Consideration of Happiness and Unhappiness ). 

The inclination of everyone towards Happiness— the- 
characteristic features of and difference between Happiness and 
Unhappiness — whether Happiness is an independent thing, or 
means only the absence of Unhappiness— the opinion of the 
School of Renunciation — the refutation of that opinion — the 
doctrine of the Gita — Happiness and Unhappiness are two 
independent feelings f )— the contrariety between the- 
Happiness and Unhappiness arising in this world— ’whether 
there is more of Happiness or of Unhappiness in worldly life— 
the Western theory that there is a preponderance of Happiness — 
that worldly life is full of happiness does not follow from the 
fact that all mankind does not commit suicide — the uncontroL 
lable growth of the Desire for Happiness — the impossibility of 
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extinguishing the Desire for Happiness by enjoying Happi- 
ness— therefore, there is a preponderance of Unhappiness in 
worldly life — the propositions of our philosophers, consistent 
with this point of view — ^the opinion of Schopenhauer — the 
usefulnesss of Dissatisfaction — how to avoid its evil effects— 
experiencing of Happiness or Unhappiness is within one’s 
control, and characteristic features of the Hope for Fruit of 
Action — ^prohibition of the Abandonment of Action, since 
Unhappiness can be averted only by giving up Hope for Fruit 
of Action— the limits of restraint of the organs— the four 
aphorisms (sutras) of the doctrine of Right Action — the animal 
nature of Bodily, that is, of Material Happiness — the superi- 
ority and immutability of Happiness which is born of the 
Atman, that is, of Metaphysical Happiness — the blending of 
these two kinds of Happiness is the ideal according to the 
doctrine of Right Action— the happiness born of the enjoyment 
of Bodily pleasures, is inconstant and unfit to be an 
ideal— the incompleteness of the Doctrine of Material 
Happiness ... ... ...■ ... p. 129-166 

CHAPTER VI. 

ADHIDAIVATA-PAKSA and KSETRAKSETRAJNA- 

VICARA. 

( The Intuitionist School and the Consideration of the 
Body and the Atman ). 

The Western School of ‘ Conscience ’ — similar references 
in Indian philosophical works to the Goddess of the Mind 
( manodevata )— the objections of the Materialistic scliooi 
against the Intuitionist school — ^the decision as to what ought 
not to be done oan- be quickly made, by habit and practice—- 
‘ Conscience ’ nOt an indeperident force — the objections of the 
Metaphysical soh.bol-r-'th© gfeat factory of the human Body — 
the respective funofciojD®' of thb organs of Perception and the 
■organs of Action — the'fegfpe^tive functions of the Mind and the 
Reason— the difference and int'eir-relation between the Discern- 
ing (Pure) Reason {vyavasUyUtmM huddhi) and Practical Reason 
ivdsanatmikd huddhi) — tW Discerning Reason ■ is initially one, 
but is- of three different kinds, 'according as it is sattuka, etc. — 
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Conscience is included in, and not different from, Discerning 
Reason — the nature of the Consideration of the Body and the 
Atman, and of the Perishable and the Imperishable, and its 
relation to the doctrine of Karma-Yoga (Right Action) — the 
meaning of the word ' ksetra' (Body) — the existence of the 
' ksetrajna ' is, of the Atman — Introduction to the Consi- 
deration of the Perishable and the Imperishable . ... p. 167-301 

CHAPTER VIL 

KAPILA-SAMKHYA-SASTRA or KSARAKSARA- 
VIOARA. 

(The Eapila-Sariikya Philosophy or the Consideration of the 
Mutable and the Immutable). 

.‘Systems of philosophy dealing with the Mutable and the 
Immutable— the Atomic Theory of Kanadas— Kapila-Samkhya- 
the meaning of the word ' Samkhya —works dealing with the 
Kapila-Samkhya System— the Doctrine of Satkarya-vada (some- 
thing being produced out of something which existed)— the 
fundamental substance of the world, or Prakrti is on&sattva^ 
mja, and tama are its three constituents— the Static or samya 
condition {samyavastha) of the three constituents, and the 
creation of various objects by their mutual intermixtures — 
Matter (Prakrti) is imperceptible, unbroken, homogeneous, and 
linaotive— the evolution of the Perceptible {vyakta) out of the 
Imperceptible (u^/■^/a/^^£^)— Mind and Reason spring from 
Matter — the Gross (Materialistic) Monism (Non-Dualism) of 
Haeckel, and, tracing the origin of the Atman from Matter are 
not acceptable to Samkhya philosophy — ^Matter ( prakrti) and 
Spirit ( purusa) are two independent Principles — of these, the 
Spirit ( purusa) is inactive, quality less, and apathetic, and all 
activity is of Matter { 'prakrti) — the unfurlment of the Cosmos 
is due to the union of the two — Release {moksa) is attained by 
Realising the difference between Matter and Spirit — whose is 
'the Release, of Matter or of the Spirit'? — innumerable Spirits 
of the Samkhya system, and the sole Spirit of the’ Vedantists— 
the condition of being beyond the three constituents {trtgu^atita-^ 
vastha) — the difference between the doctrines of the Sarhkhya 
--system, and similar doctrines' of the GitS p. 202-328 
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OHAPTEE VIII. 

The CONSTEUCTION and DESTRUCTION OF the 
COSMOS. 


The TLinfurlment of Matter — the characteristic features of 
(Spiritual) Knowledge {jnana) and worldly knowledge 
{vijnam) — the various theories as to the Creation of the Cosmos,, 
and their ultimate oneness— -the modern theory of Evolution, and 
its similarity to the Samkhya theory of the ‘ Developing-out ’ ' 
of the Constituents (gunotkarsa) — ^an exposition of the theory of 
the order of unfurlment of the Constituents of Matter, or of 
the theory of the development of Constituents ( guriotlcarsa- 
vada, or gumpaniidma-vada ) — ’the growth from Prakrti, firsts 
of Discerning Reason {vyavasUyMmika buddhi), and then of 
Individuation (ahamkara) — their innumerable sub-divisions 
under three main heads — ^the growth from Individuation of 
eleven elements, including the Mind, in the organic world, and 
of the five Subtle (fine) Elements called ‘Tanmatras’ in the- 
inorganic world — the reason why there are only five fine 
elements (Tanmatras), and only eleven subtle organs — ^the evo- 
lution of the Gross from the Subtle — Cosmic Tree of 25 
elements—The Cosmic Tree (6ra/ima-wA:sa) of the Anugita and 
the Pipal-Tree (asvaitM) in ihe Gita— the different Samkhya and 
Vedantic methods of classifying the twenty-five elements— the 
relative tabular statement — ’tbe order given in books on 
Vedanta of the creation of the five gross primordial elements — 
and the subsequent growth of all gross objects by Panolkarana 
(unifying of five)— its comparison with the Trivrtkarana 
(union of three) mentioned in the Upanisads — 'the living 
creation and the Subtle Body (Imga-sarira ) — the difference 
between the Subtle Body according to the Vedanta and the 
Samkhya philosophies— the activity (bhdva) of the Reason, and 
the Karma of Vedanta— Oosmio Destruction ( pra/aya )— the 
period from Oosmio Creation to Oosmio Destruction— the 
duration of a Kalpayuga— the day and night of Brahma- 
deva, and the duration of his life — the contrast and similarity 
of this Theory of the Evolution of the Cosmos with other 
theories. ... ... ... ... p. 229-267 
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OHAPTEB IX 
ADHYATMA..; ; ■ 

( The Philosophy of the Absolute Self ) 

Objections to the Duality of Ma.tter and Spirit-^-the 
method of considering that which is beyond both—tho 
Absolute Self ( paramaima or para pwrasaHs beyond both— the 
Trinity of Matter (Cosmos), Spirit (Jlya) and the Highest 
Isvara (Paramesmm)— the description of the form of the 
Paramesvara as given in the Gita — 'the Perceptible {vyahta) 
or Qualityful form, and its inferiority—the impercep- 

tible, capable of Perception by Illusion ( Maya )— the threa 
divisions of the Imperceptible into (i) qualityful (ii) quality- 
less and (iii) qualityfui-qualityless— similar descriptions 
In the Upanisads — ‘the methods of worship (wdt/a) and symbols 
{pratika) mentioned in the Upanisads for worship (upasana)--^ 
of the three imperceptible forms, the quality less is the 
best — (p. 289)— -the scientific exposition of the above doctrines — ^ 
the moot meanings of the words ‘ Quality ful ’ (sagum) and 
* Qualityless * (mVpM^a)— the natural idea of Immortality— how 
the Knowledge of the universe is acquired, and what it consists 
of — ^the description of the process of acquiring Knowledge, and 
definition of Names and Forms — the Appearance of Names 
and Forms, and the Thing-in-Itself ivastU'iatva)~^the definition 
of the Real (satya); Names and Forms are unreal (asatya} 
because they are perishable, and the Thing-in-itself (vastu4atvay 
is Real, because imperishable — the Thing-in-Itself is the 
imperishable Brahman, and Names and Forms are illusory — * 
the meaning of the words Real {satya) and Illusory (mithya) 
in Vedanta — the embodiment of Material Sciences is Names 
and Forms (p. 302) — the theory of vijnana is not acceptable- 
to Vedanta— the ancientness of the doctrine of Maya — ^the 
form of the immutable (mY|/a) Brahman, clothed in Names 
and Forms, and of the Embodied (sarira) Atman is the same — ^ 
why both are said to be of the form of Consciousness 
(at) — ‘the identity of the Brahman and the Atman is expressed 
by saying: “what is in the body {piy.da) is also in the Cosmos 
{brahmav,^^)” — ‘the bliss of Realising the Brahman {brahma- 
nanda ) — the death of the Ego — the fourth state ( turlyavasthd } 

ix~x 
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and the exclusive contemplation of the One Entity, without 
separate consciousness of the Known and the Knower 
{mrvikalpa--samMhi )--ih.e ultimate limit of Immortality and 
the death of Death (p. 331) — the growth of Dualism ( dvaita- 
7;hr/a )-—both the Gita and the Upanisads propound the 
Non-Duailstio Vedanta — ^how the qualityful Maya ( Illusion ) 
grows out of the Quality less {mrguija ) — the ^vivaria' theory 
and the ‘ ’ theory — the doctrines of the 

Philosophy of the Absolute Self, in short, regarding the 
Cosmos ( jagat ), the Personal Self ( jiva ) and the Highest 
Isvara { Pnmmesmm ), ( p. 336 I— the Reality or Unreality 
of the Brahman— ‘Om-Tat-Sat ’ and other symbols of 
the Brahman — how the Personal Self (jiva) is a part of the 
Paramesvara — ^the Parame^vara is unbounded by Time and 
Space (p. 341) — the ultimate doctrine of the Philosophy of 
the Absolute Self— the feeling of Equability ingrained in 
the bodily organs — the nature of Release (mofea) and a 
description of the State of Perfection (siddhavastha), (p. 346) — 
an exposition giving the literal meaning of the Nasadlya- 
Sukta in the Rg-Veda — the inter-relation between the previous 
and the subsequent chapters ... ... p. 368-358 

CHAPTER X 

KARMA-VIPAKA and ATMA-SVATAMTRYA. 

(The Effect of Karma and Freedom of Will). 

The Maya-world and the Brahman-world — the strata of 
the Body ; and the Subtle Body to which Karma clings— the 
mutual relation between Karma, Names and Forms, and 
Maya— the definitions of Karma and Maya— as the origin of 
Maya cannot he found, it is eternal, though it is dependent — 
the expansion of Matter embodied in Maya, or the Cosmos, 
is Karma-^ therefore, Kkrma is also eternal — the uninterrupted 
'working of KaoWa-^the Paramesvara gives the Fruit of 
Action according %6 the jAqtidn, without interfering with the 
matter (p, 368)— the adheretioe of th^ bond of Karma, and an 
introduction to the theory qf' Ffeedom' of Natural Inclination 
ipravrtti svafamt'nja)--ila.Q division of Karma into Accumulated 
(mmdta), Commenced {prnrdhdfm), and To-Be-Ferformed 
S(^v^^an^a7la,)— the Accumulated Karma is exhausted only by 
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its being sulfered (“ pt'arahdM Tmrma'^am^ eva kmydh”)— 

the Doctrine of * Naiskarmyasiddlii V (Release by refraining 
from Action) of tbe Mimariisa School, is not acceptable to the 
Vedantists— there is no escape from the Bond of Earma, 
except by Jnana (Knowledge)— the meaning of the word 
‘ Jnana ’— the Embodied Atman Is free to acquire Knowledge 
(p. 389), but as it does not possess implements for doing so, it 
is to that extent dependent— even the most trifling Action, 
-performed for obtaining Release is not- wasted— therefore, 
success will be obtained sometime , or other by hard work — 
the nature of the Destruction of Karma— 'one cannot escape 
Karma, but should give up the Hope of Fruit — the bond of 
Karma Is in the Mind, not in the Karma— therefore, whenever 
Juana is acquired, Release is the only possible result— the 
importance, nevertheless, of the hour of close of life (p. 400) 
the Karma-kanda and the Jaana-kanda— the Yajna' prescribed 
hy the Srutis, and that prescribed by the Smrtis— the state of 
a householder involving the performance of Action — its two 
■divisions into Knowledge-full and Knowledge-less Action — 

■ different ultimate states accordingly— the Devayana and the 
Pitryana paths— whether these words indicate the time of 
death, or (feities— the third path namely, the path to hell — a 
description of the condition of one who is Free from Re-birth 
Ajlvanmukta) ... ... ... ... p. 359-415. 

CHAPTER XL 

SAMNYASA and KARMA-YOGA. 

(Renunciation and Karma-Yoga.) 

The question of Arjuna as to whether Samnyasa or Karma- 
Yoga was the better course— similar paths of life according to 
Western philosophy — ^synonyms of the words ‘Samnyasa* and 
‘Karma-Yoga’ — ^meaning of the word ‘Samnyasa’ — Karma- 
Yoga is not a part of Samnyasa, but both are independent of 
each other — the confusion created in this matter by commen- 
diators — the clear doctrine of the Gita that the path of Karma- 
Yoga is the better of the two — the perversions made by the 
commentators belonging to the School of Renunciation — the 
reply to the same — ^Arjuna cannot be looked upon as Ignorant 
dajnuni), (p. 432) — the reason given in the GlfcS why Karma- 
Yoga is superior — from times iramembtial, the course of conduct 


two Nisthas according to the Gita— it does not follow that Karma 
should be renounced, because it creates a bond ; it is enough if 
one renounces the Hope for Fruit of Action— it is Impossible to 
renounce Karma — if one renounces Karma, one will not get 
even food to eat— even if as a result of Knowledge, there is no 
duty of one’s own to perform, and one’s desires are extinguished, 
j , one cannot escape Karma— it is, therefore, essential to continue 

I'j! Karma desireiessly, even after the Acquisition of Knowledge— 

the illustrations of the Blessed Lord and of Janaka— the 
giving up of the Hope of Fruit of Action — indifference towards 
the world (vairagya) and enthusiasm for Action ( p. 455 ) — ^ 
Universal Welfare (loMsamgraha) and the nature of it— this 
is the true resolution of the Realisation of the Brahman 
(brahmajnana) — still, this universal welfare must be obtained 
according to the arrangement of the four castes and desirelessly 
(p. 467) — the path of leading one’s life in four stages, which is 
described in the Smrti texts-rthe importance of the state of a 
householder (grftasthairama ) — the Bhagavata doctrine— the 
original meanings of the word ‘Bhagavata’ and ‘Smarta’ — the 
Gita supports the Karma-Yoga, that is to say, the Bhagavata 
doctrine — the difference between the Karma-Yoga of the Gita 
and the Karma-Yoga of the Mimaihsa School — the difference 
between Bhagavata Samnyasa and Smarta Samnyasa— points of 
similarity between the two— the ancientness of the Yedic 
Karma-Yoga in the Manu-Smrti and of the Bhagavata 
doctrine — the meaning of the words used in the Gita to- show 
the close of a chapter— the wonderfulness of the Gita, and the 
appropriateness of the three parts of the Prasthanatrayi 
(p. 490)— a concise statement in a tabular form showing the 
points of difference and similarity between the Samnyasa 
(Samkhya), and F!arma-Yoga (Yoga)— the different ways of 
leading one’s life— the doctrine of the Gita that Karma-Yoga 
is the best of ' all— hymns from the Isavasyopanisad 
in support of this proposition—a. consideration of the 
Samkarabhasya on those hymns — ;authorities from the Manu 
and other Smrtis in support of . the fusion of Knowledge and 
Action /p;416“-50» 
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CHAPTER XII 

SIDDHAVASTH A and VYAVAH ARA. 

( The State of a Perfect, and Worldly Affairs ) 

The perfect state of society — In this state, everyone is a 
Steady-in-Mind {sthitapt'ajfia ) — the climax of Morality-— the 
.Sthitaprajna according to Western Philosophy — ^the state of a 
.Sthitaprajna, which is beyond laws — the behavioiir of the 
Earma-yogin, Sthitaprajna Is the climax of Morality— the 
'difference between the Morality of a selfish society, and the 
Absolute Ethics in the State of Perfection — the description of the 
best of men according to the Dasabodha — but, the Immutability 
of Ethical principles is not affected by this difference 
(p. 526) — ^on what basis this difference is observed by the 
Sthitaprajna— the welfare or happiness of society, or the benefit 
of all living beings— but Equability of Reason {samya-buddhi) 
is superior to these external considerations— a comparison of 
the doctrine of Equability of Reason with the theory of ‘ the 
greatest good of the greatest number ’—living in the world 
with Equability of Reason— philanthropy and one’s own 
maintenance— Self-Identification {Mmaupamya )— the compre- 
hensiveness, importance, and logical explanation of that 
doctrine — ‘the universe is the farnily^ CmsMdi^a^t'a-ifel&^5^^??^du 
(p. 544) — though one might acquire Equahility of Eeason, one 
cannot give the go-bye to considerations of who is deserving 
and who not — 'absence of enmity ( wrOTm ) does not mean 
inactivity, or non-resistance-— ‘ measure for measure ’—the 
restraint of evil-doers— the justification of patriotism, clan- 
pride etc. — observing the limits of Time and Place, and Self- 
defence — the duty of the Jlanin (sci6nt)--“universal welfare and. 
Karma-Yoga— summary of the subject— self-interest, other’s- 
interest, and the highest interest (pam?7zart^a) ... p. 510-565 

CHAPTER XIIL ' ' 

BHAKTI-MARGA. /, ' ^ " 

( The Path of Devotion. ) . , - > . 

The difficulty of ordinary persoiife of small intelligence in 
Realising the qualityless form of the Brahman — the means of 
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acquiring Knowledge, Religious Faith (sraddha) and Reason— 
both these are mutually dependent—the accomplishment of 
practical purposes by Faith— though one may acquire Know- 
ledge of the Paramesvara by Faith, that is not enough— in 
order to be able to assimilate that Knowledge, it is necessary 
to contemplate on the Paramesvara with an intense and 
desireiess ioTe — this is called DEVOTION— the Contemplation 
of the Qualityful Imperceptible, is laborious and difficult of 
achievement— therefore, it is necessary to have some definite 
object for worship—the Path of Knowledge and the Path of 
.Devotion lead to the same goal— nevertheless, Devotion cannot 
become a Nistha like Knowledge— the visible form of the 
Paramesvara, accessible by love, which is taken for Devotion — 
the meaning of the word ‘ pmtilca — the meaning of the words 
" mja-vid-yd" and ' raja-gukya lovingness in the Gita 
(p. 586) — any one of the innumerable manifestations of the 
Paramesvara can be taken as a symbol different 

symbols taken by different people and the resulting confu- 
sion— how that can be avoided— the difference between the 
symbol and the belief with which one worships the 

symbol— whatever the symbol is, the result obtained Is 
according to one's belief about it— worship of different deities 
—but the One who gives the Fruit is the Paramesvara and not 
the deity— whichever deity is worshipped, that becomes an 
informal worship of the Paramesvara— the superiority of the 
Path of Devotion in the Gita from this point of view — the 
purity of impurity of Devotiofi and Love — improvement takes 
place by gradual degrees, as a result of industry, and perfection 
is reached after many births — that man who has neither Faith 
nor Reason is lost — whether by Reason or by Devotion, the 
knowledge of the same Non-Dual Brahman is obtained (p. 601) — 
all the doctrines pertaining to the theory of Causality 
(Imrma-vipalux-prakriyd) and the Philosophy of the Absolute 
Self, also stand good in the Path of Devotion — See, for 
instance, the form of the Personal Self i'jrva^), and of the 
Paramesvara according to the Gita — 'nevertheless, there is 
sometimes a verbal difference in these doctrines — ^for instance, 
Karma now becomes the same as the Paramesvara — dedication 
to the Brahman ijbrahmarpavu} and dedication to Krsna 
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{kr^arpatja) — but these verbal differences are not madeg if 
confusion results— the fusion of Faith and Spiritual Knowledge 
in the Gita Beligion“-there Is no room for ‘ SamnySsa ’ in the 
Path of Devotion— there is no conflict between Devotion 
(bhakfi) and Action ( /ca?*ma )— devotees of the Blessed Lord 
and Universal Welfare— worship of and sacrifice to the 
Blessed Lord by one’s own Actions only — whereas the Path 
of Knowledge is open to the three re-generate classes, the Path 
of Devotion is open to women and to Sudras etc.— there, is 
Release, even if one surrenders oneself to the Paramesvara at 
the time of death — the superiority of the Religion of the GitS. 
over other religions ... ... p. 566"618- 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


GITADHYATA^SAMGATL 
( The Continmty of the chapters of the Gita ). 

Two methods of proving a subject-scientific and catechistio 
— the good and bad Aspects of the catechistio method — the 
beginning of the Gita — the first chapter — in the second 
chapter, the subject-matter starts with oniy two Paths of life, 
namely, the Samkhya and the Yoga — the exposition of Karma- 
Yoga in the third, fourth and fifth chapters — Equability of 
Reason ( saimja-huddhi ) is better than Karma — it is impossible 
to get rid of Karma — ^Karma-Yoga is superior to Samkhya- 
Histha — the necessity of the control of all organs in order to 
attain Equability of Reason isamyad)uddhi) — 'the method of 
control of the organs mentioned in the sixth chapter — it is not 
proper to divide the Gita into the three parts, Action (karrm). 
Devotion (bhakti) a,nd Knowledge { jnam ) — Knowledge and 
Devotion are the means of attaining Equability of Reason* 
according to the Karma-Yoga— therefore, the Gita cannot be 
divided into three six-chaptered parts, one part for one 
for Vai’ and one for ‘as? — the exposition of e,nd ^mjndrm' 

is given in chapters VII to XII, for the successful practice of 
Karma-Yoga, and not independently— a summary of chapters 
VII to XII — even in these chapters of the Gita, Devotion and 
Knowledge have not been dealt with independently, but are 
intermingled with each other, and they have been given the 
single name *jndm-vij^na ' — a summary of chapters XIII to 
XVII— the summing up in the eighteenth chapter is in support 
of Karma-Yoga — therefore, considering the introductory and 
final chapters {upakrama-upmmhdra) according to rules of the 
Mimaihsa, Karma-Yoga is seen to be the doctrine propounded 
by the Gita — the four-fold goal of human life {purusartha ) — 
*artha' (wealth) and * kdma * (Desire) must be consistent with 
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"^dharma^ (Moraiity) — but 'BAemQ (moksa) is not in conflict 
’with Morality {dharma ) — how the Gita came to be explained 
away as supporting Eenunclation—Is not Sariikhy a + Desireless 
. Action =Karma-Yoga, to be found in the Gita ? — nevertheless 
Karma-Yoga is the doctrine ultimately expounded — Sprayer to 
the followers of the Path of Renunciation. 

CHAPTER XV. 

UPASAMHARA. 

(Resume or Summary) 

Difference between the science of Karma-Yoga and the 
formulating of rules of Worldly Morality {acdra^saingraha)--- 
the erroneous idea that Ethics cannot be properly Justified by 
Vedanta—Gita does that very thing— -the Exposition of the 
religion of the Gita solely from the point of view of Ethics — • 
Reason is superior to Karma— the NakulopakhySna-— similar 
theorems in Buddhism and Christianity— comparison of the 
doctrine of Equability of Reason in the Gita, with the two 
Western doctrines of ‘ greatest good of the greatest number ’ 
and ‘ Conscience — simiiaTity between Western Metaphysics ■ 
and the Exposition in the Gita— the doctrines of Kant and 
Green — ^Vedanta and Ethics— the reason why there are various 
codes of Ethics, and differences of opinipn about the construc- 
tion of the Body and the Cosmos— the important part of the 
Metaphysical exposition in the Gita— the harmonising of 
Release ( mo/csa )/ Ethics and worldly life— Rennnoiation 
according to Christianity — the Western idea of Action based on 
the search for Happiness — comparison of the same with the 
,Karma-marga in the Gita— difference between the arrangement 
of the four castes and Ethics— the W esterU Earma-marga is 
based on elimination of pain, and the Gita religion is based on 
Desirelessness — a short history of the Karma-Yoga in the 
Kaliyuga — ^Jain and Buddhist monks — the Sariinyasin followers 
of Samkaracarya — ^the Mahomedan rule — the Devotees of the 
Blessed Lord, the galaxy of saints, and Ramadasa — ^the living- 
ness of the Gita religion — the fearlessness, immutability, and 
.equality of the Gita religion — prayer to the Almighty. 


IxxiY CONTENTS OF CHAP. XIY, XV & APPENDICES, 
APPENDICES. 

Ae External Examination of tlie Gita. 

The Gita lias been included in tlie Mahabharata fora 
proper reason and at a proper place, it Is not spurious nor-, 
interpolated— 'PART I : the useful purpose of the GITA and the 
MAHABHARATA — the present form of the Gita— the present 
form of the Mahabharata^ — the seven references in the Maha- 
bharata to the Gita— similar stanzas and similarity of language 
in both— also similarity of meaning— which proves that the 
Gita and the Mahabharata were written by the same author— 
PART II : A comparison of the GITA and the UPANISADS— 
similarity of language and similarity of meaning— the 
Metaphysical Knowledge in the Gita is taken from the 
Upanisads— the theory of Maya (Illusion) in the Upanisads 
and in the Gita— What the Gita contains more than the 
Upanisads— -the consistency between the Sarhkhya system and 
Vedanta — the worship of the Perceptible or the Path of 
Devotion— but the most important subject is the exposition of 
the Path of Karma-Yoga— the Xoga mentioned in the Gita for 
the control of the organs, the Patanjala Yoga, and the 
Upanisads— PART III VHiich was first in point of time, the 
GITA or the BRAHMA-SUTRAS ?— the clear reference to the 
Brahma-Sutras in the Gita— the repeated reference in the 
Brahma-Sutras to the Gita by the word ‘ Smrti ’—a considera- 
tion of the relative chronological position of the two books— 
the Brahma-Sutras are either contemporary with or prior in 
point of time to the present Gita, but not- subsequent — one sound 
reason for the Brahma-Sutras being referred to in the Gita — 
PART IV:— The RISE of the BPIAGAVATA DOCTRINE,^ 
and the GITA — the Path of Devotion in the Gita is consistent 
with Vedanta, Samkhya and Yoga — ^it is not that the doctrines 
of Vedanta have been subsequently inserted in the Gita — ' 
the most ancient form of the Vedio religion is pre-eminently 
for Action — the subsequent growth of Vedanta, Samkhya, and 
Renunciation — the harmonisation of the two Paths of life had 
been arrived at already in ancient times— the subsequent 
growth of Devotion — the consequent necessity for making 
Devotion consistent, from its very inception, with the former 
paths of life — that is the trend of the Bhagavata doctrine, and 
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also of tile Gita— the combination of Spiritual Enowledge with 
Action in the- Gita is from the TTpanisads, but there is the addi- 
tion of Devotion— the ancient treatises on the Bhagavata doctrine, 
the Gita and the Narayaniyopakhyana— the date of Sri Krsna 
and of the growth of the Satvata or Bhagavata religion is the 
same — -that time, is about 700 to 800 years before Buddha, or 
about 1500 years before Christ —the reasons for thinking so — 
the impossible position arising out of a different conclusion — ■ 
the original aspect of the, Bhagavata religion supports Inaction — 
the nest aspect is Devotional— and the final aspect is for 
Qualified Monism ( Visistadvaita ) — ^the original Gita is 
about 900 years before Christ— PAPT V THE DATE OF 
THE PRESENT GiTA — the date of the present Gita is the 
same as of the present Mahabharata— out of these, the present 
Mahabharata is prior in point of time to Bhasa, Asvaghosa 
Asvaiayana, Alexander, and the method of starting the year 
with the Sun in Aries (Mesa), but subsequent to Buddha » 
so it is about 500 years prior to the Saka era — the 
present Gita Is prior in point of time to Kalidasa, 
Banabhatta, the dramatist Bhasa, the Puranas, Baudhayana, 
and the Mahayana sect in Buddhism, that is, about 500 years 
before the Saka era— PART VI : GITA and the BUDDHIST 
LITERATURE — the similarity between the description of the 
‘ Sthitapraina ’ in the Gita and the ‘ Arhata ’ of Buddhism — 
the nature of the Buddhist religion, and its growth out of the 
previous Brahmin religion — Buddha has discarded the doctrine 
of the Atman in the Upanisads, and has adopted only a course 
of conduct consistent with Renunciation {nivrtti) — the visible 
reasons for this Path of life according to the Buddhist religion, 
or the four truths — the similarity between the Vedio Smarta 

religion, and the duties of a householder according to 
Buddhism — all these ideas are originally from the Vedic 
religion — the reason, nevertheless, for considering the Maha- 
bharata and the Gita independently — the improbability of the 
subsequent Devotional Buddhist religion having been evolved 
out of the original Renunciatory Buddhist religion, which 
denied the existence of the Atman — the growth of the Maha- 
yana Sect — ^reasons for concluding that the Path of Devotion 
based on Action {pravrtti) in the Mahayana creed has bee^ 
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adopted from the Gita, and the consequent conclusion as to the 
>date of the Gita— PART VII .—GITA and the CHRISTIAN 
BIBLE — the improbability of the Gita having adopted any 
principle from, the Christian religion — the Christian religion 
is not a gradual and independent development out of the 
Jewish religion— opinions of old Christian scholars as to how 
it came into existence— the Esin sect and Greek philosophy — 
the astonishing similarity between the Buddhist and Christian 
religions — but the priority in point of time of the Buddhist 
religion is undoubted — ^evidence in support of the fact that the 
Buddhist monks (yatin) had entered Jewish territory in 
ancient times — the high probability, therefore, of the 
elementary principles of Christianity having been adopted from 
Buddhism, and consequently from the Vedic religion or from 
the Gita— the resulting irresistible conclusion as to the 
undoubted antiquity of the Gita, 


ABBREVIATION'S ixsvii 

Explanation of the Abbreviations used in the Gita- 
Rahasya, and information about the treatises . 
referred to by the Abbreviations. 

;o::o: — 

Note These are not in the same order as in the original, 
as they have been re-arranged according to the English' 
Alphabet, whereas in the original, they are arranged according 
to the Marathi Alphabet — ^Trans.). 

Ai. Bra. Aifareya Brahmam ; pa ficika and khawla, (Dr. Honda’s 
Edition). 

At. or \ Aitareyopanisad; ohaptQv, Ma?stda and stanza ( Ananda- 
Ai. IT. I srama Edition ). 

Ast^. Astavakragita; chapter and stanza, ( Grlta-Samgraha 
published by Messrs Ashtekar Sc Co. ) 

Atharva. AtJiarvaveda ; the figures after this show respectively,, 
the kau(^, the sukta, and the rca. 

Bhag. Brimad Bhagavatapiirdv,a, (Nirnaya-Sagara Edition). 

Bha. Jyo. Bharatiya Jyofih ^dstra (Written by tbe. late^ 
Balkrishna Dikshit ). 

Br. or \ Brhaddrarfyakopanisat\ adhyaya, brdhmana and mantrO' 
Brha. J ( Anandasrama Edition ). The usual reference is to the 
Kanvapatha, but ia one place, there is a reference to 
the Madhyandina-sakha. ; ^ ^ ^ 

Bra. Su. See. Ve. Su. below. 

Oban. Oliandogyopanisat ; chapter, and mantra. (Anan- 
dasrama Edition). ^ # 

Da. or H. The Bdsabodha of Sri Samartha ( Edition of the 
Basa. J Satkaryottejaka Sabha, Dhulia ). 

0a. Tukarama’s Gotha (Damodar Savlarama’s Edition^ 1900), 

Gi. Bhagavadgitd, chaptet ' and stanza; 01. Sam. Bha. ; 

Sdmkarabha^a. Qlia. Ra. Bha , GUa Bdmanujabhd^a,. 
The Anandasrama Edition of the Gita and of the 
Bamkarabhawa contains at the end a glossary, which I 
have found very useful ; and I am very grateful for it 
to the compiler. The Eamanujabhdsya is the one 
printed in the Venkatesvara Press; The Madhva- 
bhasya is the one printed by Krishnacharya of Eumbha- 
konam; The Anandagin Commentary, and the 
Paramartha-pi'apa^ are thos^ printed in the Jagadhi- 
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abbreviations 


tecchu Press ; tlie Madhusudana Commentary Is the 
one printed in the Native Opinion Press ; the Srtdharl 
and Vdmam (Marathi) Commentaries are those printed 
in the Nimayasagara Press; the Paisdcabhasya is the 
one printed in the Anandasrama Press ; the Tatvadtpikd, 
of the Vallabha school is the one printed in the Guzarati 
Printing Press ; the NUakaptM Is from the Bombay 
Mahabharata ; and the Brahmamndi is the one printed 
in Madras; these are the commentaries of which I 
have made nse. But, as the Guzarati Printing Press 
has recently published together in one volume all 
these commentaries except thQ Paisdcabhasya and the 
Brahamamndl, as also the commentary of the 
Nimharka School and some other commentaries, in all 

I fifteen, that one volume is now sufficient for ail needs, 

Gitl^Ra^^} The first essay of this book. 

Hari. stanza (Bombay Edition), 

Isa. lidvdsydpdfd^. (Anandasrama Edition). 

Jai, Su. The of chapter, j^Sria, and 

(Calcutta Edition). 

Jiia. Jndnesvan with translation ; Indira Press Edition. 

Ka. or \ Kathopanisat; valli B.Jid rmntra (Anandasrama 

Katha. J Edition), 

Kai. Kaivalyomnisaf.i and ?mn(?ra ; Twenty-eigh^ 

Upanisads (Nirnaya-Sagara Edition). 

Kausi. Kau^ltakyupani^at or KausltaU Brdhrmpopanisat ; 
chapter and ; sometimes the first chapter of 

this ITpanisad is referred to as the third chapter 
according to the order of the Brahmanas ; (Ananda- 
srama Edition). 

Kena. Kenopanimt ( = Talavakdropanisat ), khmxda and mantra 
(Anandasrama Edition). 

Ma. Bha. Sriman Mahabharata. The following letter shows the 
various Parvas, and the numbers are of the chapters 
and the stanzas. I have everywhere used the Sanskrit 
Edition published at Calcutta by Babu Pratapchandra 
Roy. If the same stanzas have to be referred to in 
the Bombay edition, they will be found a little in 
advance or behind. 
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Maitryu. Maitryupani^t oi Maitrayavyupaisat \ prapatlmka and 
7??.an^ra (Anandasrama Edition), 

-Mann, Manu-Smrti, chapter and stanza. (Dr. Jolly’s Edition; 


but in the Mandalik’s or in any other edition, these 
stanzas will mostly be found in the same places ; the 
commentaries on Manu are from the Mandalik 
edition). 

l£dA&YB., Mat sya-Piiraiia (Anandasrama Edition). 

Mi. Pra. Milinda Prasna, Pali test, English translation. 
(Sacred Books of the East Series). 

Mim. or \ Mundakopanisat ; muv4^ka, khanda and mantra 

Munda. j ( Anandasrama Edition ), 

Nar. Pah. Ndrada Pancaratra. (Gaicutta edition). 

ISTa. Su. A/arada-BiZifras (Bombay edition). 

lSiiaimha.. TI. Mrsimhottaratapaniyopanisat. 

Pahca. PaficadaH with commentary (If irnaya-Sagara Edition). 

Pa.iaM.idkl8iStX. Patanjala-'Toga-Sutras: (Tukarama Tatya’s 
Edition).- ■ 

Prasna. JPfaittQpamsai; praspa and mantra, (Anandasrama 
, Edition). ■ ■ 

Pg. Pig-veda ; mapdala, sukta, and red. 

Mamapu. JRamapurvatapinyupanisat iAiiaiidasTa.ma Edition). 

S. B. E. Sacred Books of the East Series. 

>Sarh. Ka. iTanfed (Tukarama Tatya’s Edition). 

San. Su. Mndilya-Sutras (Bombay Edition). 

SiTa.&'m-yJ^d; chapter and stanza ; of 

Messrs Ashtekar & Co,, 

Surya. Gi. Surya-Gitd ; chapter and stanza, (Madras Edition). 

Sve. Suetdsvataropanisat ; chapter and mantra (Anandasrama 
Edition). 

Tai, or \ TaitUriya Upanisat ; valli^ anuvdka, and mantra 

Tai. TJ. J (Anandasrama Edition). 

Tai. Bra. Taittiriya Brdhmana; kanda, prapdthaka, anuvdka 
and mantra (Anandasrama Edition). 

Tai. Sam. Taittiriya Samhitd ; kanda, prapdthaka, anuvdka and 
mantra. 

Tuka. Ga, Tukarama’s Gdthh ; See Ga. above. 

Vaja. Sarh. Vdjasaneyi Safhhitd ; chapter and mantra (Debar 
Edition). 


Maratlii, and Pali treatises, wbioh have been mentioned in 
various places ; but as a general rule, the names of those books 
have been given in full» wherever they occur, or they have 
been mentioned in such a way as to be ®^sily intelligible ; 
and t' “ 
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An Uncrownko ]\in(; in the Deccan.” (in xxii) 
The Father ov Indian cnrest.” (p. xiv) 

E IjRader of an Ajj.-Tndia Party.'’ (p. xmi) 




S'RT GApS AYA NAMAH 

OM TAT SAT 

S'EIMAD BHAGAVADGITA EAHASYA 

OR . 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF ENERG-ISM 
(PROPER ACTIOH) 

ClAPTEE I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Narayanam riamaskrtya rmram caiva riarottamam \ 
demmSarnsvatlm Vydsam tato jayam udirayet \\ * ' ; 

Mahabharata (opening verse) 

The Srimad Bhagavadgita is one of the most brilliant- 
and pure gems of our ancient sacred books. It would be 
difficult to find a simpler work in Sanskrit literature or even 
in all the literature of the world than the Gita, which explains 
to us in an unambiguous and succint manner the deep and 
sacred principles of the sacred science of the SELF (A.tman)^ 
after imparting to us the knowledge of the human body and 
the cosmos, and on the authority of those principles acquaints 
every human being with the most perfect and complete 
condition of the Self, that is to say, with what the^ highest 
manhood is, and which further establishes a logical and 
admirable harmony between Devotion (bhakti) ahd Spiritual 
Knowledge (jndna), and ultimately between both these and the 
duties of Ordinary life enjoined by the ;S'ds??'as, thereby inspiring 
the mind, bewildered by the vicissitudes of life to calmly and,, 
what is more, desirelessly adhere to the path of duty. Even. 

This verse means tliat one should first offer obeisance- to 
Narayana, to Nara, the most excellent among men, to Devf 
Sarasvati, and to Vyasa and then begin to recite the ^^Jaya , that is, 
the Mahabharata. The two Rsis Nara and Narayana were the two 

1—2 



gita-rahasya or kabma-yoga 


3f one examines tiie worn; iuut..u5 up... ^ ™io 

which simplifies to every reader, young or old, the numeion.. 
abstruse doctrines of Self-Knowledge in inspired languap und 
is replete with the sweetness of Devotion plus Self-Realisation, 
will certainly be looked upon as an excellent poem. The 
■pre-eminent worth, therefore, of a book which contains the 
.quintessence of Vedic loligion, uttered^ by the voi^ of he 

Blessed Lord can best only be imagined. It^is stated at the 
oommencement of the Anuglta, that after ™ 

was over, and S'ri Krsna and Arjuna were one day chatting 
together, Arjuna conceiving the desire of hearing the Gita again 
from the lips of the Blessed Lord, said to Sri Krsna L have 
forgotten the advice you gave me when the war commenced; 
so please repeat it to me. ” In reply the Blessed Lord said to 
him that even He could not repeat that advice in the same 
way, because on the previous occasion the advice had been 
given, when His mind was in the highest Yogic state (Ma. BhS. 
AsVamedha. 16, stanzas 10-13). Really speaking, nothing 
was impossible for the Blessed Lord, but His answer that it 
would be impossible for Him to repeat the Gita, clearly 
reveals the excellent worth of the Gita. The fact that the Gita 
■ is considered by all the different traditionary schools of the 
Tedio religion for over twenty-five centuries to be as venerable 
and authoritative as the Vedas themselves is due to the same 

^jornponents into which the Paramatman had broken itself up nad 
Arjuna and Sri Krsna were their later incarnations; as has been 
stated in the Mahabharata (Ma, Bha. U. 48. 7-9 and 20-22; and 
Tana. 12. 44-46). As these two Bfia were the promulgators of the 
!!NSrayaqiya or the Bhagavata religion; consisting of Bosireless 
Action, they are first worshipped in all the treatises on the 
Bhagavata religion* Jn some readings, the word ^caiva’ is used 
instead of ‘Vvaaa’ as in this verse, but I do not think that is 



cause ; and on tlie same account, fchis work, wMcli is as old 
as the Smrtis, has been appropriately, though figuratively 
described in the Gita-dhyana as follows 

sarvqpanisado gavo dogdha &opalanandanah \ 

Partho iKitsdh mdhlr hhoktd dugdlmm Qitdmrtam nmhat U 

that is : — All the Upanisads are, so to say, cows, the Blessed 
Lord Sri Krsna is Himself the drawer of the milk (milk-man), 
the intelligent Arjuna is the drinker, the calf (which causes 
the flow of the milk in the cows), and (when these unpreceden- 
ted circumstances have come about) the milk which has 
been drawn, is the Gita-nectar of the highest order. ’’ It 
cannot, therefore, be a matter of surprise that any number of 
translations, commentaries, or expositions of this work have 
appeared in all the vernacular languages of India ; but, after 
the 'Westerners have got acquainted with Sangkrit, there have 
been made any number of translations of the Gita into Greek, 
Latin, German, French, English etc., and this wonderful work 
has now come to be known throughout the world. 

Not only does this work contain the quintessence of all the 
TJpanisads, but the full name of this work is “Srimad Bhagavad- 
gita Upanisat The enunciative words, conveying that the 
chapter is closed, which are used at the end of each chapter of 
the Gita contain the words itl srimad Bhagavadgitasu 
Upanimlsii Brahrmvidyaydm yogasdsfre §ri-Krsnarjuna~samvade” 
etc. i.e., “ thus the conversation between SrI-Krsna and Ai'juna 
on the Karma-yoga science, (that is to say, on the science of 
the yoga based on the knowledge of the Brahman) in the 
Upanisad sung by the Blessed Lord. ” Although these 
enunciative words are hot to be found in the original Bharatas 
yet as we find them in all the editions of the Gita, one may 
hraw the inference that, that mode of enunciation must have 
'Corae into vogue, when the Gita was for the first time separated 
•from the Mahabharata for daily recital, that is to'- say, before 
•any commentary was written on it ; and I shall explain later 
•on the importance of these words in determining the import 
of the Gita from this point of view. For the present, it is 
•necessary for us to consider only the words Bhagavadgitasu 
■Upamsafsu. ” Although the word “ tipahiSat' ” is of the neuter 
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Bender in the Marathi language, yet as it is of the femimna 
gento in Sanskx-it, so the idea “theUpanisad Bung that is, 
told by the Blessed Lord” is conveyed, in Sanskrit, by the 
eLession " A-hmd Shagarndglta Upamsaf, a compound 
Tan adjective and a noun in the feminine gender; and 
although the work is singular in number, yet as it has become 
customary to refer to it in the plural number by way of respect 
one comes across the plural seventh-oase-ended form of 
" S'rhnad BMgamdgitasapamsatsu”. Even in the oommentaiy 
(bhasya) written by S'amkaracarya, we come across the 
exprelion “Uigimu- in the plural number withjelerence 
to this woi'k. But in contracting the expression, the aflixes 
or words used for indicating respect and also the common- 
noun “TJpanisat” at the end, indicative of a class, being 
dronped, the two first-case-ended singular words bnniad 
Bhagarndgim ” and “ Upamsaf ” have at first been changed 
ir^to "Bhagavadg-m ” and later on merely Gtfa which is a 
feminine and extensively contracted form, as has been the 
case with the names Kena, Katha, Chandogya etc,, If the word 
“ Upanisat ” had not occurred in the original name, then the 
name of this work would have been contracted into the neuter 
form “ Bhagavadgitaih ” or merely “ Gitarh ” as has been the 
case with “ Bhagavatam ” or “ Bharatam ” or “ Gopigitam ”, but 
as instead of that, the word has remained in the feminine form 
as “ Bhagavadgita ” or “ Gita, ” we must always take the word 
“ TJpanisat ” as implied after it. The word Anugita has 
been interpreted in the same way in the commentary of 

Ariunamisra on the AnUgita. ^ , , 

But we find that the word “ Gita ' is applied not only to 
the Bhagavadgita of 700 verses but also in an ordinary meaning 
to many other works dealing with Spiritual Knowledge. For 
instance, in certain sundi-y chapters of the Moksaparya, 
included in the Santiparva of the Mahabharata, we find that 
the names Pihgalagita, Sampakagita, Mahkigita, Bodhyag^ 
Vicakkhyugita, Haritagita, Vrtragita, Farasaragita, and 
Hamsagita have been used and one part of the Anugita in the 
Asvamedhaparva has been called by the separate and special 
name- of “ Brahmanagita Besides these, there are also 
numerois other gitas which are well-known, such as the. 
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Avadhufcagita, Astavakraglfca, Isvaragita, Ufcfcaraglfca, Kapilagifca, 
Ganesaglta, Devigita, Pandavagita, Brahmaglfca Bliikaugita, 
Yamagita, Ramagita, Vyasagifca, Sivaglta, Sufcagita, Suryagita, 
etc. Some of these exist independently, whereas the others are 
to be found in different Puranas. For instance, the Gane^agita 
is to be found at the end of the Ganesapurana in the Eridai- 
khanda in the 138th to 148th chapters and one may say that it 
is a faithful copy of the Bhagavadgita, with slight verbal 
differences. The Isvaragita is to be found in the first eleven 
chapters in the Uttaravibhaga of the Kurmapurana, and the 
Vyasagita starts in the next chapter. The Brahmagita is to be 
found in the first twelve chapters of the latter portion of the 
fourth i. e,, the Yajna-vaibhava kha'n.da of the Suta-Samhita 
included in the Skandapurana and the Sutagita is in the 
subsequent eight chapters. There is to be found a Brahmagita 
different from this Brahmagita of the Skandapurana, in the 
173rd to 181st stanzas of the latter half of the chapter on 
“Nirvana”, in the Yogavasistha. The Yamagita is of three 
kinds. The first is to be found in the seventh chapter of the 
3rd part ( aihsa ) of the Visnupurana, the second one in. the 
381st chapter of the 3rd division ( khav-da ) of the Agnipurana 
and the third one in the 8th chapter of Nrsimhapurana. ; The 
same is the case with the Ramagita. The Ramagita which is 
in common acceptance in this part of the country is to be found 
in the fifth sarga of the Uttarakanda of the Adhyatma 
Ramayaiia and this Adhyatma Ramayana is looked upon as a 
part of the Brahmandapurana. But there is also another 
Ramagita to be found in the work known as “ Gurujnana- 
vasistha-tattvasarayana ” which is well-known on the Madras 
side. This book deals with Vedanta philosophy and is divided 
into three divisions ( kdndas ) called the Jnana, tJpasana, and 
Karma. In the first eighteen chapters of the second part (pdcla) 
called the Upasanakanda, we find the Ramagita and in the first 
five chapters of the third part (pada) of the third kanda, called 
the Karmakanda, we find the Suryagita. The Sivagita is said 
to be in the Patalakhanda of the Padmapurana. But, in the 
edition of this purana which has been printed ^ in the 
Anandashrama Press in Poona, we do not find the Sivagita. 
Pandit Jwalaprasad has stated in his book called Astadasa- 
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puraiiadarsana ( Survey of the eighteen Puranas ) that it is to 
be found in the Gaudiya Padmottarapurana, and in the table 
of contents of the Padmapurana which is given along with 
those of other Puranas in the Naradapurana, we find a 
reference to the Sivagita. Besides these, the Hamsagita is to 
be found in the 13th chapter of the 11th skandha of the Sr! 
Bhagavatpurana and the Bhiksugita is to be found in the 23rd 
chapter of the same skm^ha ; and the Kapiley opakhy ana 
contained in the chapters B3 to 33 of the third stad/ia, is also 
known as Kapilagita. But I have seen an independent printed 
book by the name Kapilagita. This Kapilagita deals principally 
with the Hathayoga, and one finds it stated in it that it has 
been taken from the Padmapurana; however, not only do we 
not find it in the Padmapurana, but as we find in it in one 
place (4, 7) such words as “ Jaina ” “ Jangama ” (lingaita), and 
“Sophi” (a Mahomedan saint), we have-to say that it must have 
been written after the Mahomedan rule commenced. As in 
the Bhagavatpurana, so also in the Bevibhagavata, we find a 
Gita from the 31st to the 40th chapters of the seventh skandha^ 
and as that gita is supposed to have come out of the mouth of 
the Devi, it is oalied the “ Bevigita Besides -these, a 
summary of the Bhagavadgita itself is to be found ini the 380th 
chapter of the third of the Agnipurana as also in the 

247th chapter of the purvakhcmda of the Garudapurana. In 
the same way, although it is stated that the work “ Y ogava- 
sistha^Vwas recited by Yasistha to Rama in the Rama 
incarnation, yet we find a summary of the Bhagavadgita ^ 
which was preaGhed to Arjuna by the Blessed Bord in the 
subsequent Krsna incarnation, reproduced in the last, that is, 
in the Nirvana chapter, in which many verses are taken as 
they are from Bhagavadgita, and it is given the name 
" Arjunopakhyana ” (Of. Yoga. 6, Pu. Sarga, 52-58). I have 
stated above that the Sivagita is not to be found in the 
Padmapurana printed at Poona, hut though that is so, yet a 
BhagaYadglta-mahatmya is described from the 171st to the 
188th chapters of the Bttarakhanda of this edition (of the- 
Padmapurana), and one chapter of this mahUbnya is dedicated 
to each chapter of the Bhagavadgita and it also contains 
tradiffekaiy stories about the same. There is besides one 
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Oifca-mahafcmya in the Varahapurana and it is- said that there fe 
also a third G-ita-mahatraya in the Saiva or Yayhpnrana. But 
I do not come across it in the Vaynpurana printed in Calcntta* 
A small chapter of nine verses called “ Gita-dhyana ” is to be 
found printed in the beginning of the printed editions of the 
Bhagavadgita, but I cannot say from where it has been taken. 
Nevertheless, the verse “ BMsmadrcma-fata Jayadratka-jala ”' 
(from these nine verses) is to be found, with slight verbal 
differences, at the very commencement of the recently 
published drama of Bhasa called “ Urubhahga There- 
fore, it would seem that this Gita-dhyana must have come, 
into vogue probably after the date of the dramatist Bhasai> 
Because, it would be more proper to say that the Gita-dhyana 
has been prepared by borrowing different verses from different 
texts and writing some new verses, rather than to say that a 
well-known dramatist like Bhasa has taken that verse from the 
Gita-dhyana. As the dramatist BhSsa lived before Kalidasa*- 
his date cannot at most be later than Saka 300, 

From what has been stated above, one can understand 
which and how many copies, and good or bad imitations^ 
summaries and of the Gita are to be found in the 

puranas. One cannot definitely say to what puranas some 
gitas like the Avadhutagita, the Astavakragita, etc., belong; 
and if they do not form part of any puranas, then by whom, 
and when they were independently written. Yet, if one 
considers the arrangement or the disposition of subject matters, 
in all these gitas, one will see that all these works must 
have been written after the Bhagavadgita had come into, 
prominence and acquired general acceptance. Nay, one may 
even go further and say that these various gitas have been 
brought into existence with the idea that the sacred literature, 
of a particular sect or a purana does not become- complete 
unless it contains a gita similar to the Bhagavadgita. As in 
the Bhagavadgita, the Blessed Lord first showed to Arjuna his 
Cosmic Form and then preached to him the Divine Knowledge^ 


Most of the above-mentioned Gitas and also several other 
Gitas (including the Bhagavadgita) have been printed by Mr. Hari 
Raghunath Bhagwat. i 
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;so also is the case with the S'ivagita and Devlgita, or the 
^Ganes'agita; and in the S'ivagita, Is'varagita, etc., we find 
anany verses taken literally from the Bhagavadgita. 
-Gonsidering the matter from the point of view of Spiritual 
Knowledge, these various gitas do not contain anything more 
4han the Bhagavadgita; but, what is more, the wonderful 
skill of establishing a harmony between the Realisation 
•of the Highest Self (adhyafma) and Action {karma) which 
is seen in the Bhagavadgita, is not to be found in any- 
one of these gitas. Somebody has subsequently written the 
Uttaragita as a supplement to the Bhagavadgita in the form of 
•a conversation between Krsna and Arjuna, in the belief that 
fthe Patanjala-yoga or . the Hatha-yoga or the Philosophy of 
Renunciation (samnyasa) by Abandonment of Action {Icarma) 
has not been sufficiently w’^ell described in the Bhagavadgita, 
;and the Avadhuta, the Astavakra and some other gitas are 
(purely one-sided, that is to say, they are only in support of the 
ipath of Renunciation ; and the Yamagita, Pandavagita, and 
•some other gitas are very small and purely devotional, like 
ouiogistic^ hymns. It is true that the same is not the case 
with the Sivagita, the Ganes'agita and the Suryagita and they 
oontain a skilful harmonising of Action and Spiritual 
Knowledge ; yet, as that exposition in them has been more or 
•less adopted from the Bhagavadgita there is no novelty about 
them. Therefore, these pauranic stale gitas which have come 
into existence later on, fall into the shade before the profound 
and comprehensive brilliance of the Bhagavadgita and the 
•excellence of the Bhagavadgita has been all the more established 
and enhanced by these imitation gitas; and the word “ gita ” 
has come to mean Bhagavadgita principally. Although the 
works’ Adhyatma Ramayana and Yogavasistha are more 
exhaustive, yet from their construction, they are evidently Of 
a later date. The Gurujnanavasistha-tattvasarayana of the 
Madras Presidency is a very ancient work according to some, 
but I am not of that opinion, because it contains a reference 
to 108 IJpanisads and it cannot be said that all of them are 
ancient ; and if one considers the Sfiryagita, we find in it a 
‘ reference (see 3. 30) to Qualified-Monism {viU&fddmita), and in 
some places the arguments too seem to have been adopted from 
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fthe^hagavadglfca (1. 68), and therefore, one lias to come to the 
■conclusion that even this work was written much later oh, 
possibly even after the date of Shi S'amkaraoarya. 

Although there were many gitas, yet inasmuch as the 
.Bhagavadgita was of unquestionable excellence, as shown 
.above, later philosophers, following the Vedic cult> thought it 
;proper not to take much notice of the other gitas and to 
examine only the Bhagavadgita and explain its import to their 
co-religionists. The examination of a work is of two kinds ; 
there is the internal examination and the external examination. 
If one considers the book as a whole and extracts the inner 
meaning, the import, the implied meaning, or conclusions 
sought to be proved by it, that is called the “ internal 
examination Considering where a particular work was 
written, who wrote it, what kind of language is used in it, to 
what extent good sense or sweetness of sound are to be found in 
>it from the poetical point of view, whether the diction of it is 
grammatically correct, or it contains any old archaic 
.constructions, what opinions, places or personages are mentioned 
-in it, and whether or not such references enable you to 
.determine the date of the work or the social conditions availing 
at the time when the work was written, whether the ideas in 
’the book are original or are borrowed from some one else, and 
if borrowed, then which they are, and from whom they are 
borrowed, etc, — which is an exposition of the purely external 
aspects of the book, — is called the “ external examination ” of 
■*the work. Those ancient commentators who have written 
-commentaries (bhaffija) or criticisms {tiku) on the Gita have 
not given much attention to these external aspects. Because, 
• considering these matters, while examining a supernatural 
work like the Bhagavadgita, would, in their opinion, be like 
wasting time in merely counting the petals of an excellent 
flower, instead of admiring its scent, colour or beauty or, in 
-criticising the combs of a honey-comb full of honey ; but 
following the example of Western critics, modern scholars are 
•now devoting much attention to the external exarnination of 
4he Gita. One of these has counted the archaic constructions 
in the Gita and come to the conclusion that 'this,- work -must 
'.have been written at least a few centuries before the birth of 
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Christ ; and that, the doubt that the path of Devotion describc-d t 
in the Gita may have been adopted from the Christian religion. . 
( which was promulgated at a later date ) is absolutely without ■ 
foundation. Another scholar has taken it for granted that the = 
atheistic opinions which have been mentioned in the 16th 
chapter of the Gita, must, most probably, be Buddhistic, and ' 
come to the conclusion that the Gita must have come into - 
existence after the date of Buddha. Another scholar says that 
as in the verse “ hmhm-sutra 2 ^adais-caiva ” in the 13th chapter,, 
the Brahma-Sutras have been mentioned, the Gita must have 
been written after the date of Brahma-Sutras ; on the other ' 
hand, several others say that as the Gita has undoubtedly been 
taken as an authority in some places at least in the Brahma- • 
Sutras, one cannot imagine that the Gita was later than the 
Brahma-Sutras. Still other scholars say that there could have 
been no time for Sri Krsna to recite the Bhagavadgita of 700 
stanzas to Arjuna on the battle-field during the Bharata war. 
In the hurry and scurry of the war, the most that Sri Krsna 
could have told Arjuna would be about 40 or 50 very important 
and crucial verses or the import of them and that the 
expansion of these verses must have been made later on 
when the story of the war was recited by Samjaya to - 
Dhrtarastra or by Vyasa to Suka or by Vaisampayana to 
Janamejaya, or by Suta to Saunaka, or at least when the 
original Bharata was expanded by some one into the 
* Mahabharata ’. When such an idea has taken root in the 
mind regarding the construction of the Gita, scholars have 
taken to diving into the ocean of the Gita and some scholars- 
have declared seven ^ and others twenty-eight or thirty-six or 
one hundred verses to be the original verses of the Gita ! Some 

- At preseut, there is cue Gita which consists only of seven 
verseS; namely, the ‘ following : — (^') ^‘'Qm ityekal§ar am Brahma 
etcf' (GL 8. 13); (2) sthane Hf^keha tava praklrtya etc.” (Gi. 11. 30) 
(3) sarmtah panipad am tat*’ etc, (Gi. 13. IS); (4) kavim punmaih- 
anusdsitdram** etc, (Gi. 8. 9). (6) urdhva mulamadhah sdk/mh’* etc, 

15. 11); (0) sarvasya caham hfdi samnivi^to etc.^’ (Gi. 16. 15); 
(7) ‘‘ manmand hhava madhhakto etc’^ (Gx. 18. 65); and there are 
various other abbreviated editions of the Gita based on the ■ 
tipple. . ) .■ 
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have even gone fco the length of saying that there ^as no* 
occasion whatsoever for explaining to Arjnna the philosophy 
of the Brahman on the battle-field and that this excellent 
treatise on the Vedanta philosophy has been interpolated by 
some one later on into the Mahabharata. It is not that these 
questions of external examination are totally useless. For 
instance, let us take the illustration of the petals of the flower or 
of the honey-comb which was mentioned above. In classifying 
vegetables, it is very necessary to consider the petals of their 
flowers ; and it has now been proved mathematically that there 
are to be found combs for storage of honey in a honeycomb^ 
which are made with the idea of economising as far as possible 
the quantity of wax and thereby reducing as far as possible 
the surface area of the external envelopes or combs without in 
any way reducing the cubic contents of the comb in weight of 
honey, and that thereby the inherent skill and intelligence of 
the bees can he proved. Therefore, taking into account these 
uses of such examination, I too have in the appendix at the end 
of this book, considered some important points arising in the 
external examination of the Gita. But those who want to* 
understand the esoteric import of any book, should not waste 
time in these external examinations. In order to show the 
difference between those who understand the hidden message of 
Vakdevi and those who formally worship her, the poet MurarS 
has given a very excellent illustration. He says 

abdJiir langkita eva vamrabhataih Mm fvasya 

gambMratam I 

dpdtZUanunagnapwarcitanur-jd/}mti manthacalah II 

If one wants to know of the immense depth of the ocean, 
whom should he ask of it ? It is true that on the occasion of 
the war between Rama and Ravana, powerful and agile monkey 
warriors crossed the ocean without difficulty and reached 
Ceylon (Lanka); but how could these poor fellows have gained 
any knowledge of the immense depth of the ocean? The only 
one who can know truly of this depth is the great Mandaracala 
(Mandara mountain) rooted in patala, which was placed by the 
gods at the bottom of the ocean, in order to make of it a 
''mmitJxu'' or churner at the time of the churning of the ocean. 
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.According to this logic of the poet Mnrarl, we must now take 
into account only the words of those scholars and learned 
persons who have churned the ocean of the Gita in order to 
draw out its moral. The foremost of these writers is the writer 
■of the Mahabharata. One may even say that he is in a way 
the author of the present-day Gita. I will, therefore, in the 
first place shortly explain what is the moral involved in the 
■Gita according to the writer of the Mahabharata. 

From the fact that the Gita is called “ Bhagavadglta ” or 
the Upanisad sung by the Blessed Lord ” one sees that the 
advice given in the Gita, to Arjuna is principally of the 
Bhagavata religion, that is to say, of the religion promulgated 
by the Bhagavan, because, Sri Krsna is known by the name 
“Sri Bhagavan” usually in the Bhagavata religion. It is 
stated in the commencement of the fourth chapter of the 
"Gita (4. 1-3) that this religion was nothing new, but was 
something which had been preached by the Bhagavan to 
Vivasvan and by Yivasvanto Manu and by Manu to Iksvaku. 
And in the exposition of the Narayaniya or Bhagavata religion 
at the end of the S®itiparva of the Mahabharata, after the 
tradition of the Bhagavata i*eligion in the various incarnations 
of Brahmadeva, that is, during the various Au/pus has been 
described, it is stated in the description of the Tretayuga out of 
the present life of Brahmadeva, that : — ■ 

Treluijiiyadau ca tato Vivasvan Manave dadau \ 

Manus' ca lokabhrtijarlJiani siitayeksvalcave dadau I 
Iks'oakwdd ca kathifo vyapija lokanavasfhifah tl 

(Ma. Bha, San. 348, 51-52). 

' i.e., “the Bhagavata religion has been traditionally handed down 
■ by Vivasvan to Manu and by Manu to Iksvaku These two 

• traditions are consistent with each other (see my commentary 
on Gi, 4. 1). And in as much as the traditions of two different 

• religions cannot be the same, one comes to the necessary 
' conclusion, on seeing this unity of traditions, that the Gita 

religion and Bhagavata religion must be one and the same, 

‘ But this matter does not depend on inference alone, Because, 
in the exposition of the Narayanlya or Bhagavata religion 
"Which is to be found in the Mahabharata itself, Vais'arhpayana 
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has described the summary of the Gita to Janamejaya in the 
following words 

evam esa mahan dhurmdh sa fe purva?h oirpottania ! 
kathitoHarigltasusamdsavidMhalpitah\\ 

(Ma. Bha. iSan. 346. 10). 

that is ; “ Oh excellent king, Janamejaya 1 this magnificent 
Bhagavata religion together with its ritual was described by 
me to you concisely on a former occasion namely, in the 
Harigita, that is, in the Bhagayadglta. ” And in the second 
following chapter, it is clearly stated that this exposition of 
the Narayaniya religion 

samupodhesvanikem Kwrupai]Ldavay or mrdhe \ 

Arjune mrtianaske ca glta Bhagavata svayam W 

(Ma. Bha. San. 348. 8). 

that is ; “ wag made by the Blessed Lord when during the- 
fight between the Kauravas ar.d the Pandavas both the armies 
had become ready for war and Arjuna had become dejected 
‘‘mmmaskad ’’ From this it follows beyond doubt that 
the word “ Harigita” in this place means the Bhagavadgita 
and nothing else. Thus, the preceptorial tradition of these 
two religions is the same. This ‘‘Bhagavata ” or “ JTarayaniya 
religion which has been twice mentioned in the Gita as being, 
the subject matter of exposition, has the other names of 
“ SatYata ” or “ Ekantika” religion, and where that religion, 
is being expounded in the Mahabharata, its two-fold quality 
is described thus 

Naj'dyanaparo dharrmh puriaravrttidwrlabhah \ 
pravrttilaksa^^i cairn dh^ Nardyavatrndkah H ; 

(Ma. Bha. San. 347. 80-81) 

that is ; “ this Harayaniya religion is such asmbviates re-birth 
( punar-jannia ) i. c. gives complete Belease (mokm) and is also- 
Energistio ( pravrUiparar and then it is clearly explained how 
this religion is Energistio. 

The word “ Energism ” (pjxwrtti) is understood in popular 
acceptance as meaning, performing desirelessly the duties- 
which pertain to one’s status in life, according to the- 
arrangement of the four castes, without taking up Asceticism 
(samnyasa). It, therefore, follows that the sermon given in 
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the Gita to Arjuiia is of the Bhagavata religion and, in as 
much as that religion is Energistic, it also follows that the 
writer of the Mahabharata looked upon that advice also as 
Energistic. Nevertheless,it is not that the Gita contains only 
the Energistic Bhagavata religion. Vais'ampayana has further 
said to Janamejaya : 

yatmam cap^ yo dJmrmah sa te purm?h nrpottama \ 

kafMto Harigtium mmammdhikalpifoh \\ 

(Ma. Bha. S'an. 348. 53). 

that is this Bhagavata religion and side by side with It 
'( cdpi ) the renunciatory religion of ascetics (saww?/a®/ together 
with the relative ritual has, O excellent King, been explained 
by me to you before in the Bhagavadgita Still, although 
the renunciatory religion has in this way been mentioned in 
the Gita side by side with the energistic religion of Action, 
yet the tradition of the Gita religion of Manu, Iksvaku etc. 
which has been mentioned in the Gita does not at all apply 
■to the renunoiatory religion; it is consistent only with the 
tradition of the Bhagavata religion. It, therefore, follows 
■from the statements referred to above that according to the 
writer of the Mahabharata, the advice which has been given to 
At juna in the Gita relates principally to the Energistic Bhaga- 
vata religion traditionally handed down from Manu to Iksvaku 
etc., and that it contains a-reference to the renunciatory path of 
ascetics only as a side reference. That this progressive or Ener- 
gistic Harayanlya religion in the Mahabharata and theBhagavata 
religion of the Bhagavata-Purana are fundamentally one and 
the same, wiir be seen to be quite clear from the statements 
made by Prthu, Priyavrata, Prahlada and other devotees of the 
Blessed Lord or from the other descriptions of the path of 
Desireless Action which are to be found elsewhere in the 
Bhagavata ( Bhagavata. 4. 2%. 51-52 ; 7. 10. 23 and 11. 4, 6 ). 
But the true purpose of the Bhagavata-Purana is not to justify 
; the Energistic principles in favour of Action contained in 
i' Bhagavata religion. This justification is to he found in the 
Mahabharata or principally In the Gita. But, it is stated in 
'the earlier chapters of the Bhagavata, that while justifying 
ihese principles, Sri Vyasa forgot to define the moral value of 
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the devotional aspect of the Bhagavata religion, and as 
Desireless Action ( by itself is useless without 
Devotion ( Bhagavata. 1. 5 . 12 ), the Bhagavata-Purana had to 
be subsequently written to make up for this deficit. From this 
the real import of the Bhagavata-Purana becomes quite clear ; 
and on that account, the Energistio aspect of the Bhagavata 
religion has not been as forcefully emphasised in the Bhagavata 
as the devotional aspect of devotion to the Blessed Lord, which 
has been explained by the reoitation of numerous stories. Nay, 
the writer of the Bhagavata says that all yoga of Energism 
(Karma-Yoga) is useless in the absence of Devotion (Bhag 
1.5,34), Therefore, the Bhagavata-Purana which lays stress 
on Devotion is not- — although it relates to the Bhagavata 
religion— as useful for determining the moral laid down in the 
Oita as the Narayanlya Upakhyana of the Bharata itself which 
contains the Gita ; and if the Bhagvata-Purana is made use of 
for that purpose, then one must do so, bearing clearly in mind, 
that both the object and the time of the Bharata and the 
Bhagavata are quite different. The various questions as to 
what were the original forms of the renunciatory religion of 
monks and of the Energistio Bhagavata religion, what the 
reasons were for this difference, in what respects the form of 
tthe original Bhagavata religion has changed in present times 
ato. will be considered later on in detail. 

I have so far dealt with what the moral of the Gita is 
according to the writer of the Mahabharata himself. Let us 
now see what the purport of the Gita is according to those 
persons who have written commentaries {hhas^ja) and criticisms 
von the Gita. Among these commentaries and criticisms, the 
•bhasya on the Gita of Sri Saihkaracarya is considered to be the 
most ancient. But there is no doubt that there had been 
numerous other commentaries or criticisms on the Gita before 
that date. These commentaries, however, are not now available 
.and therefore, there are now no means for determining in what 
way the Gita was interpreted in the interval between the date of 
the Mahabharata and the birth of Sarhkaracarya. Nevertheless, 
it is quite clear from the references to the o;^inions of these 
earlier critics which are to be found in the Samkarabhasya 
itself ( Qi. Sam. Bha. Introductions to Chap. 1 and 3 ) that the 
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commentators who had come before Samkaracarya had placedi 
an Bnergistic interpretation on the Gita, as combining Aotiom 
with Spiritual Realisation, that is to say, to theeffectthat- 
every man who had acquired spiritual knowledge had never- 
theless to continue performing the duties pertaining to his- 
pgu-tloular status in life so long as he lived— as had been done 
by the writer of the Mahabharata. But as this doctrine of the 
Vedic Karma-Yoga was not palatable to Samkaracarya, he has 
in the commenGement of the Bhasya, in the introduction, clearly 
stated that he had written the Bhasya with the sole intention 
of refuting that opinion and of explaining what the esoteric 
moral of the Gita was according to himself. As a matter of 
fact, this is exactly what the word “ 5/za.??ya ” means. The two 
words “ commentary ” { bhasya ) and “ criticism ” { Wm ) are, it 
is true, often used ■ as being synonymous. But ordinarily 
“ tika ” means explaining the plain meaning of the original 
work and making the understanding of the words in it easy ; 
but the writer of the %hEsya'' does not remain satisfied with 
that; he critically and logically examines the entire work and 
explains what its purport is according to his opinion and how 
that work has to be interpreted consistently with that purport. 
That is the nature of the Samkarabhasya on the Gita. But fch& 
different way in which the Acarya has interpreted the moral of 
the Gita requires the previous history to be shortly mentioned 
before one understands the underlying reason for it. The 
Vedic religion was not purely ritualistic {fantriJca) and the 
TJpanisads had minutely considered even in very ancient times- 
the deep underlying import of it. But as these Upanisads have 
been written by different mis at different times, they contain 
various kinds of thought and some of them are apparently 
mutually contradictory. Badarayanacarya has reconciled 
these inconsistencies and he has in his Brahma-Sutras 
harmonised all the Upanisads; and on that account, the 
Vedanta-Sutras are considered to be as authoritative on this 
matter as the Upanisads themselves. These Vedanta-Sutras 
are also known by the other names of “ Brahma-Sutras ” or 
“ Sariraka-Sutras Yet the consideration of the philosophy of 
the Vedic religion does not end here. Because, as the spiritual 
knowledge in the Upanisads is primarily ascetioal, that is 
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renunciatory, and as the Vedanta-Sutras have been written 
only with, the intention of harmohising the Fpahisads, we find 
nowhere even in the Upanisads any detailed and logical 
exposition of the Energistic Vedic religion. Therefore, when 
as stated above, the Energistic Bhagavadgita for the first tim& 
supplemented the philosophy of the Tedic religion it became, as 
a supplement to the religious philosophy in the Yedas and in 
the Upanisads, a work as authoritative and acceptable as both ;; 
and later on, the Upanisads, the and the 

Bhagavadgita acquired the coileotive name of “ Prasthana- 
trayl ” ( the Trinity of Systems }. “ Prasthana-trayi 

means the three principal authoritative v orks or pillars of the 
Vedic religion which systematically and scientMcally 
expounded the two paths of Renunciation (witvfte) and. 
Energism ( pravrtti}. pnce the Bhagavadgita came in 

this way to be included in the “ Prasfc.haiia4rayi ” and the 
sovereignty of this “Prasthana-trayi” came to be firmly 
established, all religious opinions or cults which were 
inconsistent with these three works or which could not find a 
place in them, came to be considered as inferior and unaccept- 
able by the followers of the Vedic religion. The net result of 
this was that the protagonist Acaryas of each of the various- 
cults which came into existence in India after the extinction 
of the Buddhistic religion, such as, the Monistic (advaifa), the 
Qualified-Monistic ( ), the Dualistic (dvaita) and. 
and the Purely Monistic (suddhadimtaj cults with the super- 
added principles of Devotion ( bkakil ) or Renunciation 
( samnyasa ) had to write commentaries on all the three parts of 
the Prasthana-trayi ( and, necessarily on the Bhagavadgita 
also ), and had somehow or other to prove that according to 
these three works, which had become authoritative and 
acceptable as Scriptures long before those cults came into- 
existence, the particular cult promulgated by them was the 
correct cult, and that the other cults were inconsistent with 
those Scriptures. Because, if they had admitted that these 
authoritative religious treatises would .support other cults 
besides those propounded by themselve.s, the value of their 
particular cult would to that extent suffer and that was not 
desirable for any of these protagonists. When once this rule 
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writing sectarian ( sSmprmla„aca ) commentaries on the 
Tiastliana-trayl supporting a particular doctrine came into 
vogue, different learned writers begam to propound m their 
crilicisms their own interpretations of the moral of the Gita 
on the authority of the commentaries pertaining to their 
particular doctrine and such criticisms began to gain autliori y 
in those particular sects. The commentaries or criticisms 
Avlilch are now available on the Gita, arejnore or less all of 
■,tbis kind, that is to say, they are written by Aoaryas pertaining 
to diverse sects ; and on that account, although the original 
Bhagavadgita propounds only one theme, yet it has com© _ ® 
believed that the same Gita supports all the various cults. 
'The first that is the most ancient of these cults is that of 
Sri Saiiikaracarya, and from the point of view of philosophy, 
Ahat cult has become the one most accepted in India, ihe 
iirst Saiiikaracarya was horn in the year of the Salivahana 
era (788 D ) and in the 33iid year of his age, he entered the 
^aves (Saka. 710 to 7«.) i. e. 788-830 A.D.* ^ The Acarya was a 
superman and a great sage and he had by his brilliant intellec- 
tual power refuted the Jain and the Buddhistic doctanes which 
had then gained ground on all sides and established his own 
Non-Dualistic (ad-mife) doctrine; and, as is well-known, he 
established four moiiastaries {matha) inthefour directions of India 
for the protection of the Vedic religion containedinthe Srutis and 
Smrtis and for the second time in the Kali-Yuga gave currency 
to the Vedic renunciatory doctrine or cult of Asoeticisni 
isamnyasal ’Whatever religious doctrine is taken, ^ it 
naturally falls into two divisions ; one is the philosophical 
aspect of it and the other, the actual mode of life prescribed by 
it. In the first part, the meaning of Release { moksajis^ usually 
'explained in a scientific and logical way after explaining what 
coholusiens must he drawn as to the nature of the Raraniesyara 
after a proper consideration of the material body , in its 

i-elation to the Cosmos (bralmm4a } ; in the other ^part,^ there is 
an explanation, of how a man has to lead his life in this world, 
so that such mode of life should become a means for obtaining 

In my opinion, the date of the first Saiiikaracarya must be 

, ^ Ittshed back by at least 100 years, and I have given jny reasons for 
doing^so in the Appendix, 
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•that Release (moksa)- According to tlie first of tliese, that is to 

say, according to the philosophical aspects 

^Akaraearya says that (1) ths multipheity of the jar ous 
objects in L world, such as, “I", “ You”, or all he ote 
things which are visible to the eye, is not a true multip taty, 
that there is in all of them a single, pure, and eternal 
Highest Self ( Parahrahman ), and various human organs 

experience a sense of multiplicity as a result of the Illusion 

/mam) of that Parahrahman ; (‘D the Self (Atman) of a man 
y also fundamentally of the same nature as the l^arabr Jijn; 
and (3) that it is not possihle for any one to obtain Kelcase 
(mnkla) except after the complete Realisation / }nanaj ot 
personal experience of this identity of the A man and the 
Parahrahman. This is known as Non-Dualism ( admta-nuda ), 
Lause, thesum and substance of this doctrine is that there 
Uno o her Independent and real substance ejept one pure 
sdSnlightened, eternal, and Released Parahrahman ; ha he 
multiplicity Which is visible to Jhe 
or an imaginary experience res’rWrhS f f 

.Imava) ; and that Maya is not some Jstinot, real, oi indep 

■dent substance, but is unreal (miflm) t and, when one has to 
oonsider only the philosophical aspect of the “ 

neo-ssary to go deeper into this opinion of Sii Samkaiaoaja. 
Shat does not end there. Coupled with the Non-Dmlistic 
philosphy there is another proposition of the Samkara doctrine 
?daHngIo the mode of life, that, although it is necessary to 
perform the Actions pertaining to the state of a hmiseholdei m 
Ser to acquire the capacity of realising the identity he 
Brahman and the Stman by the purification of the mind, ye 
will be impossible to obtain Release unless one discojmjs 
.thoL actions later on and ultimately them up and tatos 

UP samnmm (asceticism); because, in as much as Action jjma) 
and Knowledge (jnam) are mutually antogonistic ike light 
fd l:knL,ae knowledge of the B-bman oe, no bec^e 
perfect unless a man ha jntirely ^clnd^^ 

knoTn is^Mh of Lnunoiatkn ( nivrtH-marga ). or became 

in this path one ultimately gijs up all Aot.ions s 

.Bfceeped in Knowledge or Realisation 
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‘'sami't/asa-'iiistha’’ (the Path of Renunciation) or ‘Jfmm'-nistha’"' 
( the Path of Realisation ). It is stated in the Sarhkarabhasya 
on the TJpanisads and on the Brahrnasutras that not only the 
Non-Bualisfcic pMiosophy but also the Path of Renunciation, . 
that Is to say, both the aspects of the cult of Samkara have 
been preached in those hooks ; and in the Bhasya on the Gita, a 
definite conclusion has been drawn that the teaching of the 
Bhagavadgita is the same ( Gi. Sard. Bha. Introduction ; and 
Bfahma-Sii. Sam. Bha. 2. 1. 14 ) ; and as authority for that, he 
has quoted such sentences from the Gita as “ jimnagnih scmn-- 
karmuni^b^^ " i. e,, “ all Action (karma) is reduced 

to ashes in 'the fire of jnana ” (Gi, 4, 37) and '*sarva karmakhilajm 
Partha jnane pmisdinn^aie ” i. e., “ all Actions culminate in. 
Realisation (jnam) ( Gi. 4. 33 ). In short, the Saiiikarabhasya 
has been written in oi*def to show that the teaching of the Gita 
is consistent with that particular Vedic path which— after 
proving it to be the most excellent oiie— was recommended by 
Samkaracarya, after he had routed the Buddhistic doctrines ;: 
and further, to show that the Gita is liot in favour of the 
combination of Knowledge with Action, which was prescribed 
by the previous commentators; and to show that the Blessed 
Lord has in the Gita preached to Arjuna the doctrine of the 
Samkara cult, that Action is only a means of acquiring 
Knowledge and is inferior and that Release is ultimately 
obtained only by Knowledge combined with" Renunciation of 
Action, If there had been any commentary on the Glia before the 
date of Samkaracarya, interpretihg it as favouring Asceticism, 
such a commentary is not' now available. Therefore, we 
must say that the first attempt to deprive the Gita of its 
Energistic form and to give it a Renunciatory doctrinal form 
was made by the Samkarahhasya, Those commentators on the 
Gita who came after Sri Samkaracarya and who followed his 
doctrines, such as, Madhushdana and others, have In this 
matter principaliy adopted the procedure of the Acarya. Yet, 
later on, there came into existence another queer idea* 
namely that the principal sacred canon enunciated in the 
Chandogyopanisad, namely, “ TAT TVAM ASI ” h e., THAT 
( Parahrahman ) ART THOIT ( Svetaketu ) ”, which is one of the? 
Sacred canons of the Non-Dualist ic cult, is the canon which has 
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been expatiated upon in the eighteen chapters of the G-ita^^ but 
that the Blessed Lord has changed the order of the three parts 
of that sacred canon and taken '‘ tmm *' first and “ fet ’’ after 
that and “ cm ” last, and He has in this new order impartially 
allotted six chapters of the Gita, to each of these parts' equally ! 
The Paisaca-bhasya on the Gita does not pertain to any 
particular doctrine but is independent and it is believed to have 
been written by Hanuman i, e,, by Maruti. But such is not 
the case. This Bhasya has been written by the philosopher 
Hanuman, who has also written a criticism on the Bhagavata 
and it supports the path of Eenunciation and in it, in some 
places, interpretations have been copied verhatim from the 
Samkarabhasya, In the same way, the older or modern. 
Marathi translations of or commentaries on the Gita principally 
follow the Samkarabhasya ; and the English translation of t|ie 
Bhagavadgita by the late Kashinath Trimbak Telang, published 
in the Sacred Books of East Series brought out by Professor 
Max Muller, is stated by him at the end of the introduction to 
that translation, to be as far as possible consistent with Sri 
Saihkaracarya and the commentators of his school. 

When once in this way, doctrinal commentaries on the 
Gita and on the other two works out of ^ the Pra-sthana-trayi 
began to be written, the same course was later on followed by 
per.sons holding other doctrinal views. About 350 years after 
the coming to existence of the Samkara tradition which 
maintained the theory of Illusion (maya), Non-Dualism (advaita) 
and Eenunciation (samiyasa)/ Sri Eamanujacarya (born Saka 
'938 i. e, 1016 A. D.) founded the Qualified-Monism (viUstad-mita) 
(tradition ; and in order to substantiate that cult he also, like Sri 
.SamkaracaTya,has written independent commentaries (bhasya) on 
■the Prasthana-trayi, including, of course, the Gita. This school 
is of the opinion that the doctrines of the Unreality of Illusion 
.(mdyaj and Noii-Dualism laid down by Samkaracarya were not 
•correct and that although the three principles of Consciousness 
.(jiva), Cosmos ( jagat ) a.nd Isvara were independent, yet in as 
much as jiva, i. e., consciousness (dt), and the Cosmos ( which 
is acit i, e., unconscious ) were both the body of one and the 
same Isvara, therefore, the at-oczV-hodied Isvara was one and 
cne alone and that out of this subtle ^ dt ’ and ' adt ' in the 
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body of the Isv'ara, the gross dt and the gross adt or the 
numerous forms of Life and the Cosmos came into existence' 
later on ; and Ramaniijacarya says that from the philosophical 
point of view, this is the doctrine which has been enunciated 
by the Upaiilsads and the Brahma-Sutras (Gi. Rama. %. 1% ; 13. 
2), One may even say that the works of Ramanujacarya were 
responsible for the Qualified-Monism doctrine finding its way 
Into the Bhagavata religion; because, the previous exposition 
of the Bhagavata religion to be found in the Mahabharata and 
in the Gita is seen to be on the basis of the Non-Dualistio cult, 
Ab Ranianujacarya belonged to the Bhagavata religion, he 
ought to have naturally realised that the Gita enunciated the 
Energistic path of Karma-Yoga. But as at the date of 
Ramanujacarya, the Karma-Yoga of the original Bhagavata 
religion had practically come to an end and it had acquired 
a Qualified-Monistic ( visidadmita ) form in its philosophical 
aspect, and principally a Devotional form from the point 
of view of the mode of life, Ramanujacarya drew the 
further conclusions that although jnmia, karmt and bhakti 
(Devotion) are all three referred to in the Gita, yet the doctrine 
enunciated in the Gita is in essence Qualified-Monistic from 
the point of view of philosophy, and of Devotion to the 
Yasudeva from the point of view of mode of life; and that the 
Path of Action ( Imrma-idsihd ) was something which led to Path 
of Knowledge ( judmi-nistha ) and was not something indepen- 
dent (Gi, Ra. Bha, 18. 1 and 3. 1). But although Ramanuja- 
carya had effected a change in the cult of Samkara by 
substituting the Qualified-Monism for ISTon-Duaiity and 
Devotion for Renunciation, yet if Devotion is looked upon as 
the highest duty of man from the point of view of mode of life, 
then the lifelong performance of the worldly duties pertaining 
to one’s particular status, becomes an inferior mode of life ; and 
on that account the interpretation put on the Gita by 
Ramanujacarya must also be looked upon as in a way in 
favour of Renunciation of Action. Because, when once the 
mind has become purified as a result of an Energistic mode of 
life, and man has attained Realisation ( jfium ), whether he, 
thereafter, adopts the fourth stage of life and remains steeped 
in the contemplation of the Brahman or he is steeped in the 
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unbounded loying worship of fcbe Vasudeva is just ibe same« 
from tlie point of view of Action YAurnm/; that is to say, both ■. 
are Renunciatory. And the same objection applies to the other- 
cults which came into existence after the date of Ramanuja-- 
carya. Although Ramanujacarya may have been right im 
saying that the theory of the Non-Reality of Illusion is wrong 
and that one ultimately attains Release only by devotion to the- 
Vasudeva, yet looking upon the Parabrahman and the Conscious- 
Ego //m/7 as ONE in one way, and different in other ways 
is a contradiction in terms and an inconsistency. Therefore, a 
third school which came into existence after the date of Srh 
Ramanujacarya, is of the opinion, that both must be looked upon 
as eternally different -from each other and that there never 
can be any unity between them, whether partial or total, and? 
therefore, this school is known as the Dualistic school. The- 
protagonist of this school was Sri Madhvacarya, alias 
Srimadanandatlrtha. He died in Saka 1120 (1198 A,D. ) and. 
according to the Madhva school, he was then 79 years old. 
But Dr. Bhandarkar has in the English Book “Vaisnavism,- 
Saivism, and other sects” recently published by him, established, 
on the authority of stone inscriptions and other books ( see 
page 59) that Madhvacarya must be taken to have lived 
from Saka 1119 to 1198 ( 1197 to 1276 A. D. ). Madhvacarya 
has shown in his commentaries on the Prasthana-trayl 
(which includes the Gita) that all these sacred books are 
in favour of the theory of Duality. In his commentary 
on the Gita, he says that although Desireless Action has 
been extolled in the Gita, yet Desireless Action is only a 
means and Devotion is the true and ultimate cult, and 
that when once one has become perfect by following the 
Path of Devotion, whether one thereafter performs or does not 
perform Action is just the same. It is true that there are some 
statements in the Gita such as, ” dhyanat karmaphalatyagah 
...i. e., “the abandonment of the fruit of the action ( i. e.,. 
Desireless Action) is superior to the meditation on the 
Paramesvara ( i. e., Devotion ) ” etc. which are inconsistent 
with this doctrine ; but, says the Madhvahhasya on the Gita, such 
sentences are not to he understood literally but as mere expletives 
and unimportant ( Gi. Mabha. 12, 30). The fourth school is the 
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iBoliooIof Sri Vallabliacaiya (born in Saka 1401 i, e. 1479 A. D.) 
This is also a Yaisnava School like those of Ramanuja and 
Madhvacarya. However, the opinions of this school regarding 
'the Conscious Ego ( jiva ), Cosmos ( jagat }, and Isvara are 
different from the opinions of the Qualified-Monism or the 
Hiialistic Schools. This school accepts the doctrine that the 
Conscious Ego (fiva} when pure and unblinded by Illusion 
,{maya) and the Parabrahman are one, and are not two distinct 
'things; and that is why, this school is known as the pure 
JSTon-Dualistio (suddhadvaita), school. Nevertheless this School 
idiffers from the Samkara school on account of the other 
•doctrines pertaining to it, namely that, the Conscious Ego 
‘(pvaJ and the Brahman cannot be looked upon as one and the 
;same in the same sense as is done by Sri Saihkaracarya but 
(that the various Souls are particles of the Isvara, like 
•sparks of fire ; that the Cosmos, which is composed of Illusion, 
is not unreal ( mithja } but Illusion is a Force which has 
.separated itself from the Isvara at the desire of the Para- 
mesvara, that the Conscious Ego (jmi) which has become 
-dependent on Illusion, cannot acquire the knowledge necessary 
■for obtaining Release except by divine pleasure; and that, 
itherefore, Devotion to the Blessed Lord is the most important 
means of obtaining .Release. This pleasure of the Paramesvara 
is also known by the other names of ' pusU ’ ' ’ etc, 

.and, therefore, this cult is also known as ‘ pii0~murga \ In 
'the books of this school on the Gita, such as fho Tattvadipika. 
.and others, it is laid down that in as much as the Blessed Lord 
has, after first preaching to Arjuna the Saihkhy a philosophy 
.and the Karma-Yoga, ultimately made him perfect by treating 
him vfith the nectar of the philosophy of Devotion, Devotion 
.but above-:, all, the Devotion included in ’--which 

•entails the abandonment of home and domestiG ties — is the 
most concentrated moral of the Gita and that on that account 
it he Blessed Lord has in the end given the advice narni- 
dtmrmdn parity ajy a mdmelcaM saraxiam rmja I. e., “ give ui) 
all other religions and surrender yourself to Me alone ”( Gi. 
18, 66 ). Besides these, there is another Vaisnava cult, entailing 
ithe worship of Radhakrsna, which] was promulgated by 
Nimbaarka. Dr. Bhandarkar has established that this Acarya 
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lived after the date of Ramanuiacarya and befoTe the date gf 
Madhvacarya ; that is to say about Saha. 1684 (1162 A/ ^D^ The 
op inion of N imbarka cary a regarding the Conscious Ego (p tn) the 
Cosmos (jagat) and the Is vara is, that although these three are 
different from each other, yet the existence and activity 'of the 
Conscious EgoYj'Tm/and of the Cosmos are not independent but 
depend upon the desire of the Isvara; and that the subtle elements 
of the Conscious Ego (jlva) and of the Cosmos are contained in 
the fundamental Tsvara. In order to prove this doctrine, 
Nimbarka has written an independent Musya on the Vedanta- 
siitras, and Kesava Kasmiri Bhattacarya, who belongs to this 
school has written a commentary on the Bhagavadgita called 
* TattvaprakaMJca' and has shown in it that the moral laid 
down by the Gita is consistent with the doctrines of this school. 
In order to differentiate this school from the Qualified-Monism 
school of Ramanujacarya, one may refer to it as the Dual-Non- 
Dual (dmitadmifa) school. It is quite clear that these different 
Devotional sub-cults of Duality and Qualified- Monism w'hich 
discard the Samkara doctrine of Md-yahave come into existence 
because of the belief that Devotion, that is, the worship of a 
tangible thing, loses foundation and to a certain extent 
becomes forceless, unless one looks upon the visible objects in 
the world as real. But one cannot say that in order to justify 
Devotion, the theories of Non-duality, or of Illusion have to be 
discarded. The saints in the Maharastra have substantiated the 
doctrine of Devotion without discarding the doctrines of Illusion 
and Non-Duality ; and thi.s course seems to have been followed 
from before the time of Sri Sarhkaracarya. In this cult, the 
doctrines of Non-Duality, the illusory nature of things, and 
^he necessity of abandonment of Action which are the 
■concomitant doctrines of the Samkara cult are taken for 
granted. But the advice of the followers of this school, such as 
the Saint Tukaram, is that Devotion is the easiest of the 
means by which Release in the shape of realising the identity 
of the Brahman and the Atman, can be obtained : “ if you 
want to reach the Isvara, then this is the easiest way ” ( Tuka. 
Ga. 3002, 2 ) ; and they say that the path of Devotion based on 
Non-Duality is the principal moral of the Gita in as much as 
the Blessed Lord himself has first told Ajjpna ■ that “Jdpsodhi- 
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katarastesam avyaktasaktmetasam ” ( Gi. 12. 5 e., “ ooii- 

ceiitrafcliig tlie mind on the Intangible Brahman is more 
difiScuit ” and subsequently told him that : " bhaktastetwa me 
priyah ” 1, e,, “ my devotees are most beloved of me ” ( G!. 12., 
20 ). The summing up of the Gita which has been made by 
Sridliar Svami in his commentary on the Gita ( Gi. 18, 78 ) is 
of this kind. But, the most valuable work relating to this; 
school, though in the Marathi language, is the Jhanesvarl. In 
this work it is stated that the Doctrine of Karma is dealt with 
in the first four out of the 18 chapters of the Gita, the Doctrine 
of Devotion in the next seven and the Doctrine of Jhana in the 
subsequent chapters and Jhanesvara himself has at the end of 
his book said that he has written his commentary “ afttr- 
consulting the Bhasyakaras (Saiiikaracarya),”But, as Jnanesvara.,, 
Maharaja had the wonderful skill of expounding the meaning 
of the Gita, by numerous beautiful illustrations and com- ■ 
parisons and also, as he has propounded the doctrines of: 
Desireless Action and principally the doctrine of Devotion in a 
much better way than Sri Samkaraoarya, the Jiianesvarl must- 
be looked upon as an independent treatise on the Gita,. 
Jnanesvara Maharaja himself was a yogi. Therefore, lie has ■ 
written a very detailed commentary on that verse in the sixth: 
chapter of the GltS which deals with the practice ctf the • 
Patanjaia Yoga, and in it he has said that the words of the 
Blessed Lord at the end of the chapter namely ; ^[ fasmadyogP 

bfewryatift '’...i. e., “therefore, Oh Arjiina, beoonie a Yogi, that; 
is, become proficient in the practice of the Yoga ” show that the 
Biassed Lord has declared the Pataiijala Yoga to be the 
' XjauLhuruja ’ i. e., the most excellent of all paths. In short, 
different commentators have interpreted the Gita In their, 
own ways by first declaring the Enorgi*sfcic path of Action 
( Karma-Yoga ) preached by the Gita to ho inferior, that is to 
say, merely a means for Realisation (jmmx), and then going 
on to say that the Gita has preached the various philoscqihical. 
doctrines, as also the highest duties from the point of view of 
Release, which are prescribed by their respective schools, such 
as: Non-Dualism based on the doctrine of Illusion, coupled with 
Renunciation of Action; or Qualified-Monism based on the- 
reality of Illusion, coupled with Devotion to the Vasudeva; or- 
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Duaiism, coupled with worship of the Visnu; or pure Non-dualism, 
coupled with Devotion; or the Non-Dualism of the Samkara 
cult, coupled with Devotion; or Patanjala yoga, coupled with 
Devotion; or Devotion pure and simple; or Yoga pure and 
simple; or Realisation of the Brahman pure and simple,*— all 
of which are paths of Release, based on Renunciation. No one 
says that the Bhagavadgita looks upon the Karma-Yoga as the 
most excellent path of life. It is not that I alone say so. Even 
the well-known Marathi poet Yainan Pandit is of the same 
opinion. In his exhaustive commentary on the Gita, in the 
Marathi language known as Yathartha<Upika, he first says 
“ But Oh, Blessed Lord, in this Kali-yuga each one interpretes 
the Gita according to his own opinion ”, and he goes on to say : 
“ Everyone on some pretext or other gives a different meaning 
to the Gita but I do not like this their doing* though they are 
great; what shall I do, Oh, Blessed Lord?” This is his 
complaint to the Blessed Lord. Seeing this confusion of the 
diverse opinions of the commentators, some scholars say that 
in as much as these various traditionary doctrines of Release 
are mutually contradictory and one cannot definitely say that 
any particular one of them has been recommended by the Gita, 
one has to come to the conclusion that the Blessed Lord has on 
the battle-field at the commencement of the war described 
individually, preGisely, and skilfully all these various means 
of attaining Release— and specially, the three paths of A.ction 
(karma), Devotion (bhakti), and Realisation /ywawa / and 
satisfied Arjuna in whose mind there had arisen a confusion 
about these diverse means of attaining Release. It is true: that 
some commentators do maintain that these descriptions of the 
various means of Release are not several or unconnected with 
each other, but the Gita has harmonised them with each other ; 
and finally, there are also to he found others who say that 
although the teaching of the Biahman in the Gita is apparently 
easy, yet the true import of it is very deep and no one can 

-‘‘The several commentaries on the Gita by the Aoaryas of the 
various onlts and the important criticisms pertaicing to those cults 
in all fifteen, have been recently published at the Guzrathi Printing 
Press. This book is very useful for studying the opinions advanced 
by the various commentators side by side. 
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understand it except from the mouth of a preceptor (Gi. 4, 34.), 
.and that though there may he numerous criticisms on the Gita, 
yet, there is no other w£iy to realise the true meaning of it, 
except from, the mouth of a lu’eceptor. 

These nunierous interpretations of the Bhagavadgita, 
namely, the Energistic interpretation consistent with the 
Bhagavata religion made by the writer of the Mahahharata 
and the other purely Renunciatory ones made by several later 
-Acaryas, poets, yogis, or devotees of the Blessed Lord, 
consistently with the different traditionary schools to 
which they respectively belonged, are likely to cause 
confusion and one will naturally ask whether it is possible that 
all these mutually contradictory interpretations can be put on 
one and the same work ; and if it is not only possible but even 
desirable, then why so ? No one can entertain any doubt that 
these various Acaryas who wrote the commentaries were 
learned, religious and extremely pure-minded. Nay, one may 
feven say that the world has not to this day produced a 
philosopher of the calibre of Sri, Sarhkaracarya. Tlien why 
should there have been such a difference between him and the 
later Acaryas ? The Gita is not such a pot of jugglery, that any 
■ one can extract any meaning he likes out of it. The Gita had 
been written long before these various schools of thought came 
into existence, and it was preached by Sri Krsna to Arjuna not 
to increase his confusion but to remove it ; and it contains a 
preaching of one definite creed to Arjuna ■( Gi. 5. 1, 2 ), and the 
effect of that advice on Arjuna has also been what it ought to 
have been. Then, why .should there be so much confusion about 
the teaching of the Gita? This question seems a really 
difficult one. But the answer of it is not as difficult as would 
appear; at first sight. Suppose, looking at a sweet and nice 
food-preparation, one says that it is made of wheat, and another 
one says it is made of ghee- and a third one says, it is made of 
sugar, according to his own taste ; then, which one of them will 
you call wrong ? Each one is correct in his own way and 
ultimately the question what that food-preparation is, remains 
unsolved. Because, as it is possible to mix wheat, clarified 
butter, and sugar and to prepare from them various kinds of 
eatables sucb as ‘ladus,’ ‘jilebi’, ‘ghiwar’ etc, the particular eatable 
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cairnot; be sufficiently defined by saying that ghee or wheat 
or sugar is the principle element in it.: Just as when the ocean 
was churned, though one person got nectar, another one got 
poison, and others got Lakknl, Airavata, Kaustubha, Parijata, 
and other articles, yet the real nature of the ocean was not 
thereby fixed, so also is the case of the commentators who have 
churned the ocean of the Gita on a doctrinal basis, ' or one may 
even say that Just as, the same Sri. Krsna Bhagavana who had' 
entered the Durbar at the time of the assasination of Kamsa, 
appeared to various persons in different forms, that is, he 
appeared to athletes -like adamant and to women like the God of 
Beauty ( ) and to parents like their own son. etc. (Bhag. 

10. Pu, 43. 17), so also although the Bhagavadgita is one and' 
the same, people following different cults see it in a different 
light. Whatever religious cult may be taken, it is quite clear ■ 
that ordinarily it must be based on some authoritative religious 
text or other ; otherwise that cult will be considered to be 
totally without authority and will not be acceptable to people. 
Therefore, however numerous the different cults of the Yedio 
religion may be," yet with the exception , of a few specified 
things, such as, the Isvara, the Conscious Ego and the Cosmos 
and their mutual inte.rrelat ions, all other things are common 
to all the various cults; and therefore, in the various doctrinal 
commentaries or criticisms which have been written on our 
authoritative religious texts, ninety per.' cent of the statements 
or stanza.s in the original work .are interpreted in more or less 
the same way. The only difference is as regards the remaining 
statements or doctrines. If these statements are taken in their 
literal meaning, they cannot possibly be equally appropriate to 
all the cults, .Therefore, different commentators, who have 
propounded different doctrines, usually accept as important only 
such of these statements as are consistent with, their own 
particular cult, and either say that the others are unimportant, , 
or skilfully twist the meanings of such statements as might 
be totally inconsistent with their cults, or wherever possible, 
they draw hidden meanings or inferences favourable to them- 
selves from easy and plain statements, and . say that the 
particular work is an authority for their partiOTiar cult. For 
instance, see my commentary on Gita and 16 ; 3. 19 ; 6. . 
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3 and 18. 2. But it; will be easily seen tbat laying down in 
this way that a book has a particular purport, and examining 
in the hrst place, without prejudice, the whole of the work, and 
drawing its implied purport without insisting that one’s own 
cult is propounded by the Gita, or on any such other thing, are 

two totally different things. ,, t c i j. • • j-i 

If one gives up the doctrinal method of determining the 

■purport of a book as faulty, one must show what other means 

there are for determining the import of the Gita. Theie is an 

old and more or less generally accepted rule on this mattei in 
the form of a verse of the Mimamsa writers, who ^ were 
oYtTAmelv skilful in determining the meanings of a particular 
bfi, chapter, or sentence. That verse teas follows;- 
ti,p(ihTciM 02 MScty^/h(-iTciv (jbhyciso pu) vatu- phcilcitn J 
artlmmdopapattl ca lihgam mtparymiirmm « 

The Miinaihsa writers say that if one has to find out the piiipoit 
of any particular writing, chapter, or hook, then the seven 
things mentioned in the above verse are necessary ( i. e., Uhga ), 
and all these seven things have got to he considered. The first 
4;wo out of these are ‘ upodiTciyyiopcxscidiluiTciu , which mean the 
beginning and the end of the book. Every writer starts 
writing a book with some motive or other in his mind ; and 
when that particular object has been achieved, he completes his 
book Therefore, the commencement and the end of the work, 
have* first to be taken into account in determining the purport 
of the book. Geometry has defined a straight line as a line 
which goes from the point of commencement straight to the last 
point without swerving above or below or to the right or to the 
left The same rule applies to the xmrport of a book. That 
purport which is properly fixed between the beginning and the 
©fid of the book and does not leave or divert fi'om either of them, 
is the proper purport of it. If there are other roads for going 
from the beginning to the end, all those roads mus^^ 
considered as crooked roads or bye-paths. "When the direction 
of the purport of a work has in this way been fixed with due 
consideration for the ooramenoement and the end,^ one should 
see what things are told repeatedly in it, that is tu say, of 
what things an ' ahhyasa ' has been made. Because, whatever 
thing ie intended by the writer of a book to be proved, he shows 
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.numerous reasons ill support of it on numerous occasions and 
srefers to it as a definite proposition over and over again, saying 
nach time : “ therefore, this thing is proved ”, or^ “ therefore, 
?this particular thing has got to he done ’V The fourth and the 
■fifth means for determining the purport of the worh are the 
new-ness { apm'vafa ) and the effect ( pfeZa ) of it. ’ Apurmtu ' 
.means something new. Unless the writer has something new 
fto tell, he is usually not induced to write a new book ; at any 
rate, that used to be so when there were no printing-presses. 
Therefore, before determining the purport of a book one has in 
fhe first instance to see what it contains which is new, 
particular, or not previously known. In the same way, if some 
particular result has been achieved by that writing or by that 
book, that is to say, if it has had some definite effect, then one 
mast also take into account that result or effect. Because, in 
as much as the book has been written with the express 
intention that that particular result or effect should be 
achieved, the object of the writer becomes clearer from the effect 
which has been achieved. The sixth and the seventh means 
are AirtMimda ’ Andi ‘ upapaiii \ ‘ Artha/mda' is a technical 
term of the Mimamsa school ( Jai.-Su, 1. 3. 1-18 ). Although 
the thing about wbicb a statement is to be made or the fact 
whi ch is to be proved is fixed, the writer nevertheless, deals 
with many other things as occasioB arises, whether by way of 
illustration or by way of comparison, in the course of the 
argument, and whether for showing, consistency or for .showing 
the similarity or the difference, or in order to support his own 
side by showing the faults of the opposite side, or for the sake 
.of grace or as an exaggeration, or by way of stating the 
previous history of the question, of for some other reason, with 
the idea of supplementing the argument, and sometimes 
without any reason whatsoever.; The statements, which are 
made by the writer on such occasions, are given by way of 
glorification merely or of further elucidation or are only 
supplemental, though they might not be totally irrelevant to 
.the subject-matter to be proved ; and therefore, it is not certain 
that such statements are always true. * ' ' 

the stafcomeats made ia the arthavuda are consistent with the 
actual state of things, it is called ^atnivada, if inconsistent it is 
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' ao-tr f-Tiafc the writer is not i3artic'ularly' 

One may the statements made in tlie^ 

careful to s®® , .. . therefore, one is not Justified. 

“■' 1 rfh;nporfte statements made in an as 

in looking upon ^ indicating the conolusions 

authorfatm tM subject- 

arrived a- by s,g pnre glorifications, that 

matters in It. L S praise, the Mimamsa. 

istosay,as Mlo ^ ^ and they do not take into 
writer.? ^ i„ determining the final conclusion to 

account these stato^ thfa. one has still to 

’'ee ultimately the upaxKiUi. ' Vpapatti' or ' yapS*® 

• lu mme given to the refuting of all. things which would 
IS the ® case and the subsequent logical and 

prove finiiinff of things which support one’s own case,. 

'’CSr;^in?a“Lpoirf ^liVhenthetwo ends,, 
when you a p ^ and the xipasamhura, have once been 
being the be defined bv the consideration 

fixed, the Intervening line can be oenneu ,.v Prthavaila 

T the arthavada and the 1W0«<- As the aithamm 
VO, Xt subject matter is teelevant or merely, 
*°'niin,-v the man who attempts to determine the conclusion'. 
^ftSk teV not touch the several bye-paths when once. 

has been determined; and when onceallttehye- 
tb ha« been abandoned and the reader or the critic takes 
fn*tee correct path, the ladder of npctpaih like the wave of 

^am^heshim forward from stage to stage further and. 
the sea pushes m _ jggt 1,9 reaches the con- 

Ion As thL rules of determining the purport of a book 
bv our ancient Mimamsa writers are equally 
i^oeptX leaned persons in all countries, it is not necessary 
L fiMfier labour tboir usefu^^e^s_^neoe^m^^^^ ^ . 

is neither, it is co ltd ^blmtarthavada , 

called word and these are the 'hree sab-divisions 

If^S'inocoidingtolhetrath or ialse-hoo. of the statemenls, 

i-Theio rules of determining the import of a hook are se^ te 

, . v ^even in EngHsh Courts of justiee. for instance, H it. 

- ttoTpossible to understand any partionU t jud^ent, snc 
: “ntgTd^cided by considering' the resnit (p.aie) of that 
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Here some one may ask : Did not tlie various Acaryas, wha 
fonnded the various cults, know these rules of MimSm^ ? 
And, if one finds these ruies in their own works, then what 
reason is there for saying that the purport of the Gita drawn 
by the Mimaihsa school is one-sided ? To that, the only answei‘ 
is, that once a man’s vision has become doctrinal, he naturally 
adopts that method by which he can prove that the cult which 
he follows is the cult established by authoritative religious 
treatises. Because, doctrinal commentators start with this 
fixed pre-conceived notion regarding the purport of a book, that 
if it yields some purport, inconsistent with their own doctrine,, 
that purport is wrong, and that some other meaning is intended ^ 
and though soma rule of the Mimamsa logic is violated when, 
they attempt to prove that the meaning, which in their opinion 
is the proved correct meaning has been accepted everywhere^ 
these commentators, as a result of this fixed pre-conviction are 
not in the least perturbed thereby. The works Mitaksara and 
Dayabhaga etc, which deal with the Hindu Law, attempt to 
harmonise the Smrti texts on this principle. But the books of 
Hindu Law are not unique in this respect. Even, the numerous 
sectarian writers belonging to the numerous subsequent sects 
of Christian and Mahomedan religions, twist in the same way 
the original works on those religions namely the Bible and 
Quran, and it is on the same principle that the followers of 
Christ have ascribed meanings to some of, the sentences in the 
Old Testament of the Bible, which are different from those 
given to them by the Jews. Hay, wherever the number of the 
authoritative treatises or writings on any subject is fixed in 
advance and one has to subsequently justify one’s own 
position on the basis of these limited authoritative books, the 
same method of determining the meaning of any book is seen 
to be followed. This also accounts for the way in which 
present-day legislators, pleaders or judges, very often twist. 

judgment, namely, the Decree or order passed on it; and if the 
judgment contains any statements which are not necessary for 
determining the point at issue, these statements are not taken as 
authorities ior the purpose of later cases. Such statements are 
known as obiter dicta ” or useless stateioae^ts .and strictly 
speaking this is one kind of arthavada, ’** . f . ,, , 

5—6 
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■one way or tto otter, 

If such bo ttecaae with purely worldly 

fe there that diTergent commentaries based on J^iffeie 

traditions hayo been written on the “d ^ 

Sutras and side by side with them, on the third book out of 
Irasthinatrayi. nanrely, the B^agavadgrta ? _ Bu rf o™ 
aside this doctrinal method„and pays a bttle attention to t 

MpiArmm, upasmMra etc,, of the “ 

be seen that the Blessed Lord preached the Gita to Aajnna 
the critioal moment before the Bharafa war was actually 
stated, when the armies of both 

Into ranks on the Kumksetra and were on tte_ point 
opening the fight, and that He has done so with 
inducing Arjuna,-who had become ® 

point of renouncing the world, -to 

warrior by preaching to him the gospel ^ 
•WhenArjuna began to see who had come 
taking the part of the unjust Duryodhaua, he saw the old 
ILL Bhlsma, the preceptor Dronaoarya, the preceptor s son 
Asyatthaman, the Kaurayas ( who though antagonistic were yet 
Ms cousins), and his next-of-kin, relations, friends, maternal 
ancles, paternal uncles, brotters-ln-law, kings, princes, _ etc. , 
and realising that in order to win the kingdom of Hastaaputa 
te would have to kill these people and thereby 
greatest of sins like the destruction of one s own clan, his mind 
Lddenly became dejected. On the one hand, the religion of 
SewarLr was sayingto him: “ Fight 1”,_ and on the o her 
hand, deyotion to his ancestors, devotion to his preceptors, love 
for his brethren, affection for his relatives, and other natural 
laws were pulling him backwards. If he fought, it -would be a 
fight with his own people, and thereby he would incur the 
terfible sin- of klUing his ancestors, preceptors, relatives etc,; 
and if he did not fight, he would be failing in his duty as a 
warrior ; and when in this way he was between the frying pan 
.and the fire, he was in the same position as a person caught 
between two fighting rams 1 He was indeed a great warrior, 
but when he was suddenly caught in the moral net ot 
and unrighteousness, he felt faint, his hak rose 
end. the how in his hand fell down and he suddenly flopped 
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down in Ms cliariofc, crying : “I shall not fight I”, and ultimately 
the distant feeling of his duty as a warrior was overcome by the 
naturally more proximate feeling of love for his brethren and he 
in self-deception began to think to himself :— “It would be 
better to beg in order to fill the pit of the stomach, rather than 
that I should win the kingdom by committing such terrible sihs 
as killing ancestors or preceptors or brethren or relatives or ex- 
terminating even the whole clan. It does not matter one whit if 
my enemies, seeing me unarmed at this moment, come and cut my 
throat, but I do not wish to enjoy that happiness which is steeped 
in the blood of my own relatives killed in warfare, and burdened 
with their curses. It is true the warrior-religion is there, but if 
on that account I have to incur such terrible sins as killing my 
own ancestors, brethren, or preceptors, then, may that warrior- 
religion and warrior-morality go to perdition. If the other 
side, not realising this, have become cruel in heart, I ought not 
do the same thing; I must see in what consists the true 
salvation of my Self, and if my conscience does not consider it 
proper to commit such terrible sins, then, however sacred the 
warrior-religion may be, of what use is it to me in these 
circumstances V ” When in this way his conscience began to 
prick him and he became uncertain as to his duty ( dharim- 
mmmudlia ) and did not know which path of duty to follow, he 
surrendered himself to Sri Krsna, who preached the Gita to him 
and put him on the right path; and when Arjuna, wanted to 
back out of the fight, fearing that it would entail the death 
■of Bhisma and others, — though it was his duty to fight — ^Srl 
Krsna made him take up the fight of his own accord. If we 
have to extract the true purport of the teaching of the Gita, 
■such . purport - must be consistent with this * upakmma ' 
■{ beginning ) and ‘upasamJmrd {conclusion). It would have 
been out of place here for Sri Kmna to explain how Release 
could be obtained by Devotion or by the Knowledge of the 
Brahman or by the Patanjala-yoga, which were purely 
renunciatory paths or paths entailing asceticism and abandon- 
ment of Action. Sri Krsna did not intend to ^end Arjuna 
do the woods as a mendicant by making a scmnyasin of him, 
.filling his mind with apathy (miragya ), . nor to induce him to 
;go to the Himalayas as a jyopm wearing, a loin cloth (Imiipina) 
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and eating the leaves of the iiim-tree. Nor did the Blessed 
Lord Intend to place in his hands cymbais and a drum and a 
harp instead of bow and arrows and to make him dance again like 
Brhamiala before the entire warrior community of India, on 
the sacred field of the Kuru, steeped in the beatific happiness 
of loudly reciting the name of the Blessed Lord with supreme 
devotion, to the tune of those musical instruments. The dance 
which Arjuna had to make on the battle-field of Kuru, after- 
having finished his period of remaining mcon^nito (ajmta-imsa) 
was of quite a different nature. When the Blessed Lord was 
preaching the Gita, He has in numerous places, and showing 
reasons at every step and using the conjunction 'tosmnt' i. e., 
‘ for this reason ’ — which is an important conjunction showing: 
the raason — ^iaidi:-—‘‘iamiadyudhyasva Bhcirata”' — i. e., “there- 
fore, O Arjuna, fight ” (Gi. 2. 18), or “fasmad utti^pw, Kaunteijcv 
yuddhaya krtmdscaijah’ '■ — -i. e., “therefore, determine to fight 
and rise ( Gi. 2. 37 ), or " tasniad asaJdah satatam karyam karma 
sama.cara ’ — i. e., “ therefore, give up attachment, and do your 
duty” ( Gi. 3. 19 ), or, ‘[ham hirmaiva tasmUt tvam i. e.. 

“ therefore, perform Action ” ( Gi. 4. 15 ), or ” fasmdt. ..... 

mam anusviara yudhya ca i e., “therefore, think of me and 
fight ” ( Gi. 8. 7 ) ; “ the doer and the causer of everything is I 
myself, and you are only the tool; and therefore, fight and 
conquer your enemies ” ( Gi. 11. 33); “ it is proper that you 
should perform all Actions, which are your duties aooording to 
the Sastras ( Gi. 16. 24 )— -all which is a preaching definitely 
Energistic; and in the eighteenth chapter of the updsamlmra 
(conclusion), He says again : “ you must do all these duties ” 
(Gi. 18. 6), as His definite and best advice ; and ultimately 
asking Arjuna the question Oh, Arjuna, has your self- 
deception, due to ignorance, yet been removed or not ? ” ( Gi. 
18.72), He, has taken an acknowledgment from him in the 
following words : — 

‘na^tomohah smrtir labdhd tvalprasadan inayacyula I 

sthito’smi gafasandehah htrUye vamnam taoa W 
L e., “ my doubts and my ignorance about my duties, have now 
been removed ; I shall now do as You say And it is not 
that this acknowledgment was merely orally given by Arjuna, 
but thereafter,, he did really fight and in the course of the fight 
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arising on that occasion, he has actually killed Bhisma, Karha, 
Jayadratha, and others as occasion arose. The ohjection taken 
to this by some is that : the advice given by the Blessed Lord 
preached Realisation based on Renunciation (samnyam), 

or Yoga or Devotion, and that that was the principal subject- 
matter of proof ; but that as the war had already started, the 
Blessed Lord has here and there briefly praised in His preaching 
the worth of Action and allowed Arjima to complete the war 
which had been started that is to say, the conipietion of the 
war must not he looked upon as the central or the most 
important factor hut something which was auxilliary or merely 
an arthcimda. But hy such a spineless argument, the upakramai 
upasamlmm and 'phala of the Gita is not satisfactorily accounted 
for. The Blessed Lord had to show the importance and 
necessity of performing at all costs the duties enjoined by one’s 
dharma while life lasts, and the Gita has nowhere advanced 
any such hollow argument as the one mentioned above for 
doing so ; and if such an argument had been advanced, that 
would never have appealed to such an intelligent and critical 
person like Arjuna. When the prospect of a terrible clan- 
destruction was staring him in the face, whether to fight or not, 
and, if fighting was the proper course, then how that could be 
done without incurring sin, was the principal question before 
him ; and however much one tries to do so, it wilL be impossi- 
ble to dismiss, as an arthavdda, the definite answer given to 
this principal question in the following words, namely 
Fight with a disinterested frame of mind,” or “ Perform 
Action Doing so would amount to treating the owner of 
the house as a guest. I do not say that the Gita has not 
preached Yedant a, or Devotion or the Patanjala Yoga at all. 
But the combination of these three subjects which has been 
made by the Gita must he such that thereby Arjuna, who was on 
the horns of a terrible dilemma of conflicting principles of 
morality, and who had on that account become so confused 
about his proper duty as to say : “ Shall I do this, or shall I do 
that could find a sinless path of duty and feel inclined to 
perform the duties enjoined on him by his status as a warrior. 
In short, it is perfectly clear that the proper preaching in this 
place would b§ pf Ener^^ (pravrtti,) and that, as ail other 
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things are only supporting Energism, that is, as they are all 
auidlliary, the purport of the Gita religion must also be to 
support Energism, that is, to support Action. But no com- 
mentator has properly explained what this Energistic purport 
is and how that implied moral can be authoritatively based on 
Vodanta philosophy. Whichever commentator is taken, he 
totally neglects the upaUrarm of the Gita, that is, its first 
chapter and the concluding upasamhara, and the pliala, and 
becomes engrossed in discussing from a Eenunciatory point of 
view how the preaching in the Gita about the Eeaiisatioii of 
the Brahman or about Devotion support their respective cults: 
as though it would be a great sin to link together a permanent 
union between Knowledge and Devotion on the one hand and 
ActiorWfe!r??^u/ on the other ! The doubt mentioned by me was 
experienced by one of these commentators who said that the 
Bhagavadgita must be interpreted keeping before one’s eyes the 
life of Sri Krsna himself r and the Non-Dualist ic philosopher 
Paramahaihsa Sri Krsnananda Svami, who has recently died 
at KasI (Benares) has in the short Sanskrit monograph written 
by him on the Gita entitled Gitartha-parmnarsa made the 
definite statement that : gita nama BraJmuwidyUnmlam 

mfisas^ra?«’ ~i. e., “ therefore, the Gita is the philosophy of 
Duty, that is, the philosophy of Ethics based on the science of 
the Brahman (brahmavtdyd.) ’* t The German philosopher 
Prof. Deussen, in his work Qalledi The Philosophy of the 
Upanisads has given expression to the same thoughts in one 
place with reference to the Bhagavadgita, and several other 

^ The name of this commentator and some extracts from his 
commentary were communicated to me many years ago by a 
respectable scholar, but I cannot trace that letter anywhere in the 
confusion of my papers ; and I have also forgotten the name of 
the commentator’, so I, have to beg this respectable scholar to 
communicate that information to me again if he chances to read 
this book. 

f Sri Krsnananda Svami has written four monographs on 
this subject which are named Sri Glta-Rakasya^ Glfdrtha-prakasa 
OUdrtha-partimarsa and Qltth^oddhdraf and they have all been 
collected and published together at Eajkot. The above quotation ia 
from the CfiSd^ha-parTmarka, . . 
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Eastern and "Western critics of the Gita have expressed the- 
same opinion. Nevertheless, none of these persons have- 
thoroughly examined the Gita or attempted to clearly and in. 
detail show how all the statements, deductions, or chapters in. 
it can be explained as being connected together on the basis of 
the philosophy of Energism (karma). On the other hand,. 
Prof. Deussen has said In his book that such a conclusion 
would be very difficult to justify. * Therefore, the principal 
object of this book is to critically examine the Gita in that- 
light and to show the complete consistency which is to be found 
in it. But before I do so, it is necessary to deal in greater 
detail with the nature of the difficulty experienced by Arjuna 
as a result of his having been caught on the horns of the 
dilemma of mutually contradictory ethical principles, for other- 
wise, the readers will not realise the true bearing of the subject- 
matter of the Gita, Therefore, in order to understand the 
nature of these difficulties in the shape of having to decide 
between Action and Inaction and to explain how a man on 
many occasions becomes non-plussed by being caught in the 
dilemma of “ Shall I do this, or shall I do that ? ”, we shall now 
first consider the numerous illustrations of such occasions, 
which are come across in our sacred hooks and especially in the 
Mahabharata. 


* Profa Deussen’s The Philosophy of the Z/’pcinisadSf P. 362, Eng* 
Trans. 1906, , - 


ClAPfEl II. 

THE DESIRE TO KNOW THE RIGHT ACTION 
(KARMA-JIJNASA.) 

him karmci Jam alcarmeti Icavayo ’py afra moldtah i * 

Gita. 4. 16. 

The critical position in which Arjuna had found himself 
in the commencement of the Bhagavadgita, as a result of being 
oaught between two mutually contradictory paths of duty and 
become doubtful about his proper duty is not something unique. 
The cases of persons who, taking up Asceticism (samiyasa), 
give up the world and live in the woods, or of self-centred 
weaklings who meekly submit to all kinds of injustice in the 
world without a murmer, are different. But those great and 
responsible persons, who have to live in society and to do their 
-duties consistently with righteousness and morality often find 
themselves in such circumstances. Whereas Arjuna got 
oonfused and was iilled with this desire to know his proper 
ffuty in the commencement of the war, Yudhisthira, was in the 
same position when he was later on faced with the duty of 
performing the sraddJia ceremonies of the various relatives who 
had been killed in the war ; and the Santiparva has come to be 
written in order to pacify the doubts by which he was then 
puzzled. Nay, great writers have written charming poems or 
excellent dramas based on such puzzling situations of duty and 
non-duty which they have either found in history or imagined. 
For instance, take the drama Hamlet of the well-known English 
■dramatist Shakespeare. The uncle of the Prince of Denmark, 
named Hamlet had murdered his ruling brother, that isy the 
father of Hamlet, and married his widow and seized the throne. 
This drama has portrayed in an excellent manner the state of 
mind of the young and tender-hearted Plamlet, who on this 

^ What is doable (right action), and what it is not-doable 
{wrong action or inaction) is a question which puzzles even sages'^. 
In this place, the word aharma ” (not-doable) must be interpreted 
as meaning absence of action^ or * wrong action ^ according to 
the context. See my commentary on the verse. 
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occasion was faced with the puzzle as to whether he should put 
to death his sinful uncle and discharge his filial obligations 
towards his father, or pardon him, because he was his own 
uncle, his step-father, as also the ruling king ; and how he 
later on became, insane because he did not find any proper path- 
shower and guardian like Sri Krsna ; and how ultimately the 
poor fellow met his end while vacillating between “ to be ” and 
“not to be”. Shakespeare has described another similar 
occasion in a drama of his called Coriolanus. Goriolanus 
was a brave Roman potentate, who had been driven out of 
Rome by the citizens of Rome and on that account had gone 
and Joined hands with the enemies of Rome, whom he promised 
never to forsake. After sometime, the camp of the hostile 
army under his command came to be placed outside the gates 
of Rome itself, he having attacked and defeated the Romans 
and conquered territory after territory. Then, the women of 
Rome put forward the -wafe and the mother of Coriolanus and 
advised him as to his duty to his motherland, and made 
him break the promise given by him to the enemies of 
Rome. There are numerous other similar examples of persons 
being puzzled as to duty and non-duty in the ancient or the 
modern history of the world. But it is not necessary for us to 
go so far. We may say that our epic Mahabharata is a mine 
of such critical occasions. In the beginning of the book 
(A. 2), while describing the Bharata, Vyasa himself has 
qualified it by the adjectives " suksmartha-nyayayuJctam ” ( 1 a, 
filled with the discrimination between subtle positions ) and 
“ amka samayanvifam ” ( i. e., replete with numerous critical 
occasions ), and he has further praised it by saying that, not 
only does it contain the philosophy of Ethics ( dharma-sasira ), 
the philosophy of wealth {ar(ha-sdstra) and the philosophy of 
Release ( inoksa-sdstm ) but that in this matter, “yad ihasH 
tad anyatra yan nelidsti natat kvacit'\ i. e., “what is to be found 
here, is to be found everywhere and what cannot be found here 
can be found nowhere else”. (A. 62, 53). It may even be said 
that the Bharata has been expanded into the ‘Mahabharata’ 
for the sole purpose of explaining to ordinary persons in the 
■simple form of stories how our gfeat: ancient personages have 
behaved in numerous difficult circumstances ‘ of life ; for, 
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otherwise, it would not be necessary to wu-ite 18 parvas (cantos) 
for describing merely the Bharata war or the history known, 
as ‘ Jaya’, 

Some persons may say ; “ Keep aside the case of Sri 

Krsna and Arjiina ; why is it necessary for you or us to enter 
into such deep questions? Have not Maiiu and the other- 
writers of the Smrtis laid down in their own books, clear rules, 
as to how persons should behave in worldly life? If one 
follows the ordinary commandments prescribed for every body 
in all religions, such as : ‘Bo not commit murder’, ‘Bo not 
hurt others’, ‘ Act according to moral principles’, ‘ Bpeak the 
truth ‘ Respect your elders and your preceptors’, ‘ Bo not 
commit theft or adultery’, etc,, where is the necessity of enter- 
ing into these puzzling questions ?” But I will in re^dy ask 
them : “So long as every human being in this world has not 
started living according to these rules, should virtuous people,, 
by their virtuous conduct, allow themselves to be caught in the. 
nets spread by rascals or should they give measure for measure- 
by way of retaliation and protect themselves ?” Besides, even, 
if these ordinary eommandments are considered as unchanging 
and authoritative, yet responsible persons are ve.ry often faced- 
with such situations, that two or more of these commandments- 
become applicable simultaneously; and then, the man is 
puzzled as to whether he should follow this comiiiandraent or 
that commandment, and loses his reason. The situation into- 
which Arjuna had found himself was such a situation ; and 
the Mahahharata contain® in several places critical descriptions 
of similar circumstances having engulfed other illustrious 
persons besides Arjuna. For instance, let us take the pi^ecept of 
“Harmlessness” (aliv^nm) which is one of the five eternal moral 
principles enjoined by Manu (Manu. 10. 03) as ])indiiig on all 
the 'four castes namely, '‘aUmsa salijam asleijafn kmcam indni/a- 
nigrahah ” i. e., Harmlessness (ahunm), Truth (mlya), Notr* 
stealing (asteya), Puiuty of the body, the mind, and of speech 
(sama), and Control of the organs, {imlnija-niigraha). “A/ufiisu 
pammo dharmah’' i. e., “Harmlessness is the highest religion”' 
(Ma. Bha. A. 11. 13.), is a principle which has been accepted as- 
pre-eminent not only in, our Vedic religion but., in all other- 
religions. The religious commahdments given in .the Buddhistic-. 
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and Ohristian sacred books have giyen the first place to the- 
commandment ‘Thou shalt not kill’ as has been done by Mann. 

does not mean only destroying life but also includes 
harming the minds or the bodies of others. Therefore, 'ahmsa’ 
means ‘not harming in any way any living being’. Patricide, 
matricide, homicide, etc. are the most terrible forms of M/h.# 
and this religion of Harmlessness is looked upon as the highest, 
religion according to all people in the world. But, assuming, 
for the sake of argument that some villain has come, with 
a weapon in his hands to kill you, or to commit rape on your 
wife or daughter, or to set fire to your house, or to steal ail: 
your wealth, or to deprive you of your immoveable property ; 
and, there is nobody there who can protect you ; then should 
you close your eyes and treat with unconcern such a villain 
(atatayin) saying ; “ ahimsa 'paramo dJiarmah, ?” or should you, as 
much as possible, punish him if he does not listen to reason ? 
Manu says : — 

Qurum va halavrddhau va hrdhmanam va bahusr'utam I 

ataidyinam dyantam fmiyad evavicarayan U 

i.e., “ such an atataym that is, villain, should be killed without, 
the slightest compunction and without considering whether 
he is a preceptor {giivu) or an old man or a child or learned 
Brahmin ”. For the Sastras say : on such an occasion, the 
killer does not incur the sin of killing, but the villain is 
killed by his own unrighteousness (Manu. 8. 350). Hot only 
Manu, but also modern criminal law lias accepted the 
right of self-defence with some limitations. On these 
occasions, seif-protection is considered to be of higher 
importance than Harmlessness. The killing of tender infants 
(JjlirUtjxi-liaiya) is considered to be the most objectionable of 
murders; but, if the child is being born by transverse presentation,, 
is it not necessary to cut the child and deliver the mother ? 
The slaughter of animals for the purposes of ritualistic 
sacrifice (yajna) is considered blameles.s even by the Vedas 
(Manu. 5. 31) ; yet, that at Jeast can be avoided by rnaldng an- 
animal of flour for purposes of sacrifice (Ma. Bha. San. 337 • 
Anu. 115. 56). But how are you going to stop the killing of 
the numerous micro-organisms with which the air, water, fruit. 
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etc., and all otlier places are filled ? Arjuna in ttie Malia-^ 
bharata says : 

sukmmjomjti- bliMfam larJcagamycmi 


paksinano ’pi mpatem yesam syat sJmndJia-paryayah \\ 

(Ma, Bha, San, 15, 26). 

i.e ,3 “ tliere are in this world so many micro-organisms invisible 
to the naked eye, of which the existence can, however, be 
imagined, that merely by the moving of one’s eye-lids, their 
limbs will be destroyed ”! Then, where is the sense of repeat- 
ing orally “ Thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not kill” ? It is on 
the basis of this discrimination, that hunting has been justified 
in the Anusasanaparva (Ann. 116). In the Yana-parva, there 
is a story that a Brahmin, being urged by anger to destroy 
a virtuous woman, and being unsuccessful, surrendered himself 
to that woman ; then, that woman sent him to a hunter in 
order to learn from him the true import of one’s duties. This 
hunter earned his living by selling flesh and he was extremely 
devoted to his parents. Seeing the way in which the hunter 
was earning his living, this Brahmin was filled with intense 
surprise and sorrow. Then the hunter explained to him the 
true principle of Harmlessness and opened his eyes ! Does 
not everybody eat everybody else in this world ? “ Jivo jivasya 
jlvanam ’ (Bliaga. 1. 13. 46) i.e,, “ life is the life of life ”, is an 
eternal truth ; and it is stated not only in the Smrtis (Manu, 5. 
28 ; Ma, Bha. 15. 21) but also in the Upanisads (Ve, Su. 3, 4. 28; 
Ohan, 5. 2, 1 ; Br. 6. 1. 14) that in times of distress '' pran'isym- 
nam idain sarm'ni'\ i.e,, “ all this is the food for life ”. If every 
one becomes harmless, how is warriorship to continue ? And 
when once warriorship has come to an end, .subject-people will 
have no protectors and anybody will be in a position to destroy 
anybody ‘ else. In short, the ordinary rules of morality are not 
al\vays sufficient, ^nd even the most principle maxim of Ethics, 
namely that of Hatmlessnessj does not escape the neces.sity of 
discrimination between the ddty and the non-duty. 

The Sastras have recommended the qualities of forgiveness, 
peace and kindness consistently bwith Harmlessness, but how 
will it be possible to practise peace on all occasions ? Prahlada 
in the Mahabharata first points out to' his grandson Bali, that 
people will not stop at openly rdnfiing , away with even the 
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wife and children of an always peaceful man and he advises; 
Bali as follows 


na sreijdh satatam tejo ?ta nityam sreyasl km^ I 

tasman nityani ksama tata panditan' apavadita \\ , 
i. e. “ Forgiveness in all cases or warlikeness in all cases is 
not the proper thing. Therefore, O, my son ! the wise hava 
mentioned exceptions to the law of forgiveness” (Vana, ^8. 6, 8). 
Prahlada has then described some of the occasions which 
would be proper occasions for forgiveness, but Prahlada does 
not explain the principle by which these occasions are to be 
recognised ; and if some one takes advantage of the prescribed 
exceptions, without knowing the occasions when they apply,, 
he wall be guilty of misbehaviour ; therefore, it is extremely 
important to understand the principle by which these occasions 
are to be recognised. 

There is another law which has become wholly authori- 
tative and acceptable to everybody in the wmrld, whether old 
or young, and male or female, in all countries, and among all 
religions, and that is the law of Truth. Who can sufficiently 
praise the worth of Truth? ‘ and 'safyam’ came into 

existence before the world. The Vedas extol the worth of 
Truth by saying that it is safya which controls the firmament,, 
the earth, the air and the other primordial elements. See the 
incantations : “ rfam ca satyam cabhiddhM tapaso ^dhyajayata 
(B. 10. 190. 1) i, e. “ Law (rfam) and Truth (satyam) have been 
brought into existence after the performance of effulgent- 
penance ”, and " safyenottabhitd bhumih'' (B. 10. 85. 1) i.e. “ the 
Earth has become dignified on account of Tmth ”. The root- 
meaning of the word ‘ satya ’ is ‘ which exists, ’ that is, ‘ which 
never ceases to exist, ’ or ‘ which is not touched by the past,, 
present or the future ’ ; and therefore, the value of satya has^ 
been properly de.scribed by- saying there is no religion like 
Truth, Truth is Parahrahma The statement : “ vusti scdydt 
paro dharmah ” (San. 163. 34) i. e. “ there is no religion higher- 
than Truth ”, is found in many places in the Mahabharata 
which also says ' -- 

asvamedha-sahasram ca satya'fn, ca tulatya dhftam l 
ah'amedha-sahas7'ad dhi satyam eva visi^ate W 
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1 e '‘when the respective merits of a thousand asmmedha 
yajnasaMGlTmih -w&re weighed in the scale, it was found 
that Truth weighed more” (A, 74. 103), This refers to the 
ordinary rule of Truth. Manu in addition says about speaking 
the truth that 

•mcy artha niyatdh, sarve ‘vanmula vagvinihsrtdh} 

tarn tu yah ste^uiyed vdcam sa so/i'vasteya-kTnmirah » 

(Manu. 4. 356). 

i. e. “ all the activities of mankind are carried on by speech; 
there is no other means like speech for the communication of 
thoughts ; then, that man who sullies this fountain-head ^ of 
speech, which is the basic foundation of all these activities, 
that Is to say, the man who is false to his own speech must be 
said to be despoiling everything at one stroke”. Therefore, says 
Manu: “ satyaputam mdecl vacam” (Manu. 6. 46) that is, ‘ Speak 
•only that which has been purified by Truth.^” In the Upanisads 
also, the law of Truth has been given a higher place than all 
other laws, in the following words: “satyam vada \ dJiarmam caret I ’ ’ 
(Tai. 1. 11. 1) that is : “Speak the truth, do what is right ” ; and 
Bhisma, who was lying on the bed of arrows, after having in the 
Santiparva and the Anusasanaparva taught to Yudhisthira 
ail the various laws, has before yielding up his bieath pieached 
to every one the law of Truth as being the sum and ; substance 
•of all laws, in the following words : ‘‘satyem yatitavyam vah : 
.satyam hi paramambalam^’ j.&. “You should strive for Truth, 
in as much as Truth is the highest power.” (Ma. Bha. Aim. 
167. 50). We find that the very same laws have been adopted 
into the Buddhistic and Christian religions. 

, .'Can any one dream that there can be exceptions to this 
eternally-lasting law of Truth, which is thus established on all 
hands? But life in :bhis world, which is full of villains, is 
difficult. Suppose, you'have seen some persons escaping from 
the hands of marauders and hiding in a thick forest; and the 
marauders, who follow them with naked swords in their hands, 
stand before you and ask you, where those people are ! What 
answer will you give ? Will you speak the truth or will you 
save the lives of unoffending and innocent people ? I ask this 
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«qiiestion b8Gaus8, preventing the murder of innocent people is 
.according to the Sasfcras a religion, as highly important as 
' Truth itself. Manu says — ^'naprstah Msyacid bi'Tiyan ria 
■cmiyayma prccJiidah’ ’ (Manu. 3. 110; Ma. Bha. San, 387, 34)—* 
that is, “Do not speak to anyone unless he questions you, and if 
■some one asks you a question uniustly, then, do not give a 
I'eply, even if you are questioned”; and, “jcmann ap)i M medhavl 
Jaclaval loka dcaref ”~~i.e. “even if you know the answer simply 
say : ‘hm ! hm r like an ignorant person”, and save the 
situation. Very well ; but, is not saying merely : lim 1 hiii !’ 
in effect speaking the untruth ? It is stated in many places in 
the Bharata itself that ; 7m 'vyajpMa ca-recl dhcmnar)d\ i.e. “do not 
somehow satisfy yourselves by being false to morality; 
morality is not deceived, it is you who are deceived” (Ma. Bha, 
A. 215, 34). But if you cannot save the situation even by 
.saying : ; ‘ Hm ! hm I V what is to be done? What will you do 
if a thief is sitting on your chest with a dagger in Ms hand 
and asking you where the money is, and you are sure to lose 
your life if you do not give a proper reply ? The Blessed Lord 
.Sri Krsna who understood the inner meaning of all laws says 
to Arjuna in the Karnaparva (Ka. 69. 61), after giving him the 
.illustration of highway robbers mentioned above, and later on 
-in the Satyanrtadhyaya, of the Santiparva, Bhisma also says to 
Yudhisthira : — ” 

aJiujanem cen mohso navakUjet katliafncmm I 
avasyani kujilavye va sahkeran vapy ahujanat i 
h'syas tatrdnrtam vaktum saiyad Hi mcaritam fi 

(San. 109. 15, 16.) 

i.e, “if you can escape without speaking, then do not speak 
.under any circumstances; but if it is neceissary to speak, or if 
by not speaking you may rouse suspicion in the mind (of 
another), then, telling a lie has been found, after mature 
‘deliberation, to be much better than speaking the truth.” 
Because, the law of Truth is not confined to speech, and that 
■conduct which leads to the benefit of all, cannot be looked 
upon as objectionable merely on the ground that the vocal 
-expression is untruthful. That by which everybody will be 
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dyad ax)i Mam md^ 

etat salyam mdafn mainaW 
a. ma. San. 329. 13 ; m 19), 


the truth iB the prop^ tui^ , — 

Avhich will lead to the welfare of all , because, 
welfare of all conefete is m my 
'.uth” Seeing the words Avnrf 
think of the modern western Utilitarians 
he looked upon as an interpolation. _ I, 
words have appeared more tnan twice 
BhSrata in the conversation hetween 
Tnd the hunter; and in one of those places, there 

■■ ahiiimi satya-vacamm sarmMuta- 
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: "yad hhTita-hitam atyantam tat 
8. 4). There is no other reason for 
[idhisthira confused Drona by the 
w Mflycu’o va- 

the elephant ”, and the same rule ; 
s. Our religion does not ask us tO; 

' by telling a lie. BeeauSe, as the 
nibed the punishment of death for 
is certainly punishable or fit tor 
,rs false witness 

to hell personally, and also- 
-'•T of his ancestors (Manu. 

But what are you going to do 

...... ... ^---^..hbove 

^thVill lead to innocent 
The English writer Green 
Elhks said that books on 
It is true that 


that in whicii 
opinion the rea 
one will certainly 
and these words may 
therefore, say that these 
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is a verbal change as 
^ a 206. 73), and 

Ufam param ( V ana. o,, 

another verbal _diffeKnce a 

sdyain ih dharaM ( 
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ambiguous answer : ^ ^ 

man (named Asvatthania) ^ o: 
applies to other similar thinj 
save the life of a murderei 
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a murderer, such a person 
death. All the Sastras say that one 
on such or similar occasions, goes 
sends to the same place seven or more 
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untriithfiililess is the less praiseworthy conduct, they have 
prescribed a penance for it in the following words 

tat pavanaya nirvupyas canih sarasuato duijaih I! 

( yajiia. 2. 83 ; Manu. 8. 104-6 ). 
i. e., “Brahmins should expiate that sin by offering the 'Saras- 
rata' oblation”. 

Those learned Western philosophers who have not beon 
surprised by the exceptions to the law of Harmiessness, have 
attempted to blame our law-givers on account of the exceptions- 
to the law of Truth ! I will, therefore, explain here what 
authoritative Christian preachers and Western writers on 
Ethics have said on this subject. The following words of St. 
Paul who was a disciple of Chri.st namely : “for, if the truth of 
God hath more abounded through my lie unto His glory ; why 
yet am I also judged as a sinner ? ” ( The Eomans 3. 7 ) are tO’ 
be found in the Hew Testament of the Bible ; and Millman,, 
who has written a history of the Christian religion says that 
ancient Christian preachers very often followed the sama 
principle. Moralists will not in the present times, as a rule,, 
consider it justifiable to delude people or to cheat them and 
convert them. Nevertheless, even they do not say that the law 
of Truth is without exception. Take, for instance, the book on 
Ethics written by the scholar Sidgwick, which is being taught 
in our ci.)lleges. Sidgwick decides questions of morality, where- 
there are doubts as to what is doable and what not-doable, by 
the rule of the ‘ greatest happiness of the greatest number’ ; and 
by the test of that principle he has ultimately laid down that :■ 
“We do not think that truth ought always to be told to- 
children, or madmen, or invalids, or by advocates ; and we are 
not sure that we are bound to tell it to enemies or robbers, or 
even to persons who ask questions which they know they have 
no right to ask (if a mere refusal to answer would practically 
reveal an important secret)”. (Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics 
Book III Chapter XI, Paragraph 6, p. 355, 7th Edition. Also 
see pp, 315-317), Mill has included this exception to the law 
of Truth in his book on Ethics. * Besides these exceptions, 

* Milks Utilitarianism^ Chapter II, pp, 33-34 ( 15th Ed» 
Longman. ’'s 1907 ). 

7'~~8 
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:Bi-J-gsvi.''.k i< bo says in liis book that : “Again, though we 
esk-.' 0 ]\i candour and scrupulous sincerity in most persons, we 
Hcaresly look for them in a diplomatist who has to conceal 
secrets, or in a tradesman describing his goods, (for purchasers 
can diid out the defects of what they buy)”, In a third 
place, ho says that similar exceptions are made in favour of 
■Obristian mis-sionarles and soldiers. Leslie Stephen, another 
Western writer, who discusses Ethics from the material point 
.of view, gives other similar illustrations and says ultimately 
'that: “It seems to me that the known consequences of 

action must always be relevant to its morality. If 
I were absoliitels" certain that a lie would do good, I 
should certainly hesitate before speaking the truth, and the 
■certainty might be of such a kind as to make me think it a 
■duty to lie”, t Green, who has considered the subject of 
Ethics from the metaphysical {adhytthna) point of view, 
definitely says with reference to such occasions, that in these 
•cases the principles of Ethics do not satisfy the doubts of men ; 
and ultimately comes to the conclusion that : “A true Moral 
Philosophy does not recognise any value in conformity to the 
universal rule, simply as such, but only in that which 
ordinarily issues in such conformity, viz,, the readiness to 
sacrifice every lower inclination in the desire to do right for 
the sake of doing it ”, t The same is the opinion of other 
I Western writers on Ethics, such as, Bain, Whewell, ’ and 

f‘: others, § 

If --you compare the rules laid down by the Western 
■ philosophers mentioned above, with the rules laid down by our 

* Bidgwidda Methods of Ethics, Book IV Chap. Ill, Bara, 7. 
F. 464; 7tb Ed. and Book II Ohap. V Para. 3, P 169. 

t Leslie Stephen’s, Science of Ethics Oha. IX. Para 20, p. 369 
(2nd Ed) “ And the certainty might be of such a kind as to make 
mo think it a duty to lie”. 

X a Prolegomena to Ethics Para 815 p. 379, r)th Cheaper 

Bain’s Mental and Moral Science, p. 445 (Ed. 1875);’Whewe]P3 
Elements of Morality^ Bk, U, Oh. XIII and XIV, ^4th Ed. 1864). 
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lawgivers, you will clearly see wTao had greater respect for 
Truth. It is true that our religions texts say :~ 


7m 7Mrmayiikta?h va^anafh Mfiasti 
• na strisu rajan 7m vimhakale I 

prm^afyayesarvadhaTiapahare 

pancmirtmiij dlmr apatakdni {\ 

(Ma. Bha. A. 83. 1&). 

he., “ There is no sin in speaking the untruth on the following 
five occasions, namely, if in joke or while speaking with women 
or at the time of marriage, or if your life is^ in danger, or - for 
protecting your own property. ” (See also San. 109 and Manti. 
8. 110). But that does not mean that one must always speak 
the untruth in speaking with women, and these exceptions 
are to he understood in the same way in the Mahabharata; as 
those mentioned by Prof. Sidgwick with reference to “ children, 
or madmen or invalids But Western philosophers, who have 
shelved the metaphysical as also the next-world view of the 
matter, have gone further and have barefacedly permitted, even 
merchants to tell any lies they like for their own benefit, which 
is a thing our lawgivers have not done ! It is true that 
where there is a conflict between Verbal Truth, that is to say, 
truthful speech, and Practical Truth, that is to say, the benefit 
of humanity, they have permitted that the situation may be 
saved by telling a lie, if, from the practical point of view, 
that is unavoidable. Nevertheless, as they look upon the 
moral laws of Truth etc. as permanent, that is to say, 
immutable under all circumstances, they have considered this 
speaking of untruth as a sin to a certain extent, from the next- 
world point of view, and have prescribed relative penances. 
Purely materialistic philosophers will say, that these penances 
are mere bug-bears. But as those who prescribed these penances 
or those for whom these penances were prescribed, wore not of 
the same opinion, one has got to say that both these classes 
look upon these exceptions to the law of Truth as the less 
proper course of conduct ; and the same moral has been 
conveyed by the relative traditional stories on this point. 
For instance, Yudhisthira, on a difficult" Oheahion, half- 
heartedly and only once, uttered the words “ 7mro lid 
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kuiljuro m,” But on that account Iiis chariot, which tili' 
tlion used to move in the air about four inches above 
the surface of the earth began to move in contact with 
the earth like the chariots of other people, and he had also tO’ 
spend 0. fev/ hours in hell, as has been stated in the Malm- 
Miarata itself (Drona. 191. 57, 58 and Svarga. 3.15). In the’ 
same way, as Arjuna killed Bhisma, taking shelter behind; 
Sikhandi, though according to the laws of warfare, he had tO' 
suffer defeat later on at the hands of his son Bahhruvahana, 
as has been stated in the Asvamedhaparva (Ma, Bha. Asva. 81.. 
10). From this it will be seen that these exceptions, which 
have been contigently permitted, are not to be treated as the^ 
rule or as authority, and that our religious writers have drawn 
the following ultimate philosophical proposition, namely 
aimahetoh pararthe va narnialimiiasrmjat kdlia I 
ye mrsa na vadantiha te naraly svargagammik H 
that is those persons alone attain heaven, who never speak 
the untruth in this world, whether for their own benefit, or- 
for the benefit of others, or in joke; ” as was explained by 
Mahadeva to Parvati. (Ma. Bha. Anu. 144. 19). 

The law of Truth consists in performing one’s promises- 
01 * vows. Sri Krsna and Bhisma both said, that the Himalaya 
migjit move from its site, or fire itself would become cold, but. 
what they had said would not be otherwise (Ma. Bha. A. 103 
and IT, 81, 48) ; aiid even Bhartrhari has described righteous- 
persons in the following terms 

tejas'dnah mkham asun api samfyajanti \ 
satyarnttavijsanino mi punah pratijfmm\\ 

(Nitisataka-llO) 

that is : illustrious i.e. high-principled persons wiU willingly 
sacrifice their lives, hut will not break a vow ”. In the same- 
way, the vows of Da^arathi Eamohandra of being true to his 
speech and shooting only one arrow have become as famous as his- 
vow of monogamy, as appears from ; “ d'vih saram 7iabhisamdhatle - 
Ramo dmr nabhibhasafe ” i.e., “ Sri Kama had not to draw an 
arrow twice nor did he prevaricate ” — (SubhaMta) ; and there 
are tales in the Puranas that Harishchandra served as a. 
domestic for chawing water in the home of a burner of dead. 
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bodies in order to carry out a promise whicb. he bad given in, 
a dream. But, on the other hand, it is stated in the Vedas that 
even the gods themselves broke the pledges made by them with 
Vrtra or found out some loop-holes in them and killed Vrtra ; 
and the murder of Hiranyakasipu is justified in the Puranas on 
the same basis. Besides, some agreements made in ordihai^y 
life are such as are considered unlawful or unfit for observance 
according to law. A similar story is related in the Maha- 
bharata with reference to Arjuiia. Arjuiia had made a vow 
that he would immediately behead any person who asked him 
to surrender his Gandiva bow to another. Later on, when 
Kariia had defeated Yudhisthira in the war, and Yudhisthira 
naturally said to him (Arjuna) in despair : “ What has been 
the use of your Gandiva bow to us ? Throw it away from 
your hands ”, Arjuna rose, sword in hand, to behead 
Yudhistbira. But as Sri Krsna was near him at the time, he 
critically expounded to him the religion of Truth from the 
philosophical point of view, and said to him : “ You are a fool, 
you do not understand the subtle points of morality, and you 
must learn them from your eiders; you have not learnt at the 
feet of elders — ■ na 'vrddhah sevifas tvaya \ If you wish only 
ito he true to your vow, then deprecate Yudhisthira, because 
for respectable persons, deprecation is. as painful ..as 
ideath, etc.”; and he thu,s saved him from the sin of murder 
nf an elder brother which he would have thoughtle,ssly 
committed, as has been stated in the Karnaparva { Ma. Bha. 
Karna. 69 ). The discrimination between Truth and Falsehood 
which was made by Sri Krsna on this occasion, has been 
subsequently preached by Bhisma to Yudhisthira in the 
Satyanrtadhyaya of the Santiparva ( San. 109 ) ; and all must 
hear it in mind in relation to the affairs of ordinary life. Yet, 
it is difficult to explain how to recognise these subtle exoep- 
itions, and my readers will readily notice that although the law 
of fraternity was in this particular case looked upon as 
superior to the law of veracity, yet, the occasion mentioned in 
the Gita was just the oppposite, and there the warrior-religion 
has been pronounced to be superior to the law of fraternity.' 

If there is so much difference of opinioA’ with reference to 
Harmlessness (ahimsa) and Veracity ihen why should 
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one be surprised if the same line of reasoning is applied to tiie. 
third common law, namely of Not-Stealing ? If 

stealing or taking away by force that wealth which a man has. 
lawfully acauired is permitted, then people will stop accumula- 
ting v/eaith, and ail will suffer; and chaos will reign as a' 
result of the arrangement of society being broken up. But,, 
there are exceptions to this rule. When such a calamity 
arises that food cannot be had, whether for money or 
by labour or for charity on account of a general famine, shall 
we look upon as a sinner, some person who thinks of saving 
his life by committing theft? There is a story in the 
Mahabharata that when such a difficult contingency her ell 
Visvamitra, as a result of famine for twelve conseoufcive years, 
he was on the point of saving his life by stealing a leg of dog’s 
flesh hung up in the home of a butcher (San, 141), and by 
eating that uneatable food ; thereupon, this butcher gave him. 
much advice based on the Sastras, not to commit the sin of 
eating such uneatable food, and that too by theft, and quoted 
pafim pancamkha bhuksyak ' ' ( Manu. 5. 18 ). * But Visva- 
mitra rejected that advice, saying :~ 

pibanfy evodalmm gavo mandiikem rwvafsv api I 
■m te ’dhiJcm'o dharme 'sH ma bhTir atmaprasammkah \\ 

Out oi the animals who have five toes, suoh as, the dog, the 
monkey etc. Manu and Yajnavalkya have prescribed the porcupiiie 
(which has arrow-like hair), salla/ca, (this is a kind of a poreupiiie),. 
the iguana, the tortoise, and the hare as edible (Manu 5.18 . 
Tajiia. 1. 177), Manu has included in the list also the ^Jch-id(fcd 
that is, the rhinoceros ; but commentators say that there is a doubt 
about that animal. If this doubtful case is omitted, only five 
animals remain, of which the flesh is edible, and this is what is 
meant by the words pancanaldici hhakiiyTih '' i. e., 'it is only 

five fiive-toed animals which are edible”. Still, the Mimariisa 
writers interprets this as meaning that, those who are allowed to 
eat flesh should not eat the flesh of any five- toed animals except 
these ; and not that one must necessarily eat the flesh of these 
animals. T.his technical interpretation is known as ‘pansarhkhijff. 
The rule ‘‘ panca p^ncanakha hhak^yah is an illustration of this 
^panmrhkhya\ Where flesh-eating is itself unlawful, the eating, 
of the flesh of these animals is also unlawful. : - 
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that is O butcher !, cows do not stop drinking water,, 
although frogs remonstrate. Keep quiet ! you have no right tO' 
explain principles of morality to me, do not boast un- 
necessarily”. Visvamitra has on this occasion also said:: 
' ‘ jimtaJh marmmt sreyojivan dharmam am.pnuyat " i. e., "if one. 
remains alive, then he can think of religion ; and therefore, 
even from the point of view of religion, keeping alive is better- 
than dying ” ; and Mann has given the illustration not only of 
Visvamitra but also of Aiigarta, Vamadeva, and other rsis who‘ 
have, in similar circumstances, behaved similarly ( Maim, 10.. 
105-108 ), The English writer Hobbes says in his book that :: 
“If in a great famine, he takes the food by force or stealth, 
which he cannot obtain for money nor charity ; or, in defence 
of his life, snatch away another man’s sword, he is totally 
excused for the reason next before alleged ” ; * and Mill has; 
said that in such circumstanoas, it is the duty of every 
human being to save bis own life even by commiting theft. 

But are there no exceptions to this theory of Visvamitra.’ 
that : ‘ Keeping alive is better than dying ’ ? Keeping alive- 
is not the only thing worth doing in this world ! Even crows 
keep alive, for many years, by eating the pinda offerings. 
Therefore, Virapatni Vidula says to her son that : “Rather- 
than that yoo, should rot in the bed or remain cooped up in the 
house for a hundred years, it is better that you show warrior- 
like prowess even for a few hours and then die ” — “ muhur^.am 
jvalitadL h'eijo na ca dhUniayita/h cvrain ” ( Ma. Bha. U. 132. 15 ), 
If one is bound to die either to-day or to-morrow or at any rate: 
after a hundred years ( Bhag, 10. 1, 38 ; Gi. 2, 27 ), then why be; 
afraid of it or cry or dread it or lament? From the' 
metaphysical point of view, the Self (Atman) is eternal and 
never dies. Therefore, in considering the question of death, all 
that one has to consider i.s the body which has fallen to one’s 
lot according to one’s destiny { ‘pramhdha ). This body is perisha- 
ble in any case. But in as much as this perishable human 
body is the only means by which one can perform whatever is; 

Hobbes' Leviathan^ Part II Chap. XXVIl P. 139, ( Morley’s- 
Universal Library Edition) ; Mills’ Utiluarianism, Chap. V. P. 95 
(15th Ed.). — Thus, to save a life, it may not only be allowable, 
but a duty to steal etc. 
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ifco 1)0 perforniod iii, this world for th© bBnofit of tlis Atman, ©vgii 
M ann sa 5 's : “ afnianam sataiam rcikset darair api dhanai r api — - 
i.a “ it is better first to protect one’s Seif (dtmmi) before protect- 
ing one’s wife, ebildren or property Ci. 213), Yet, noble souls 
liave willingly sacrificed their lives in the fire of duty, in order 
to obtain something much more permanent than this peri- 
shable human body, e.g. for their God or religion, or for the 
sake of truth, or for acting according to their avowed purpose 
or sacred vow, or their profes.s8d course of conduct, or for 
protecting their reputation, or for the sake of success, or for the 
benefit of the entire world ! There is a story in the Raghuvamsa 
that Dilipa, while offering his body to a lion in order to protect 
the cow of Va.sistha from him, said to him : “ People like me 
are indiiiferent towards the human body which is made up of 
the five elements; therefore, look at my virtuous body rather 
than at my physical body” (Raghu. 2. 57) and the story of 
Jimutavahana having sacrificed his own body to an eagle in 
order to protect the lives of serpents, is to be found in the 
Kathdsantsagara, as also in the Nagananda drama. In the 
MrcchaJcaUJm (10. 27) Oarudatta says 

na hhito marandd asmi kevalam dusitam yakih \ 

vikiddhasya Id me mrtyuh putrajanimsamdh kila \\ 

that is ; “I am not afraid of death; I am unhappy only because 
my reputation will be tarnished. If my i-eputation remains 
untarnished, then even if I have to suffer death, I will be as 
happy about it as if a son were born to me”; and on this same 
principle, the king Sibi, in order to protect a kapofa bird, 
which had surrendered itself to him, took the form of a syena 
bii'd and cut off pieces of flesh from his own body aiid offered 
them to the Dharma vsrho was hunting the /capote bird; and 
when a sword made out of the bones of a rsi named DadMci 
was needed for killing Yrtra, the enemy of the gods, all the 
igods went to that mi and said to him : "ianrateapaj^ lofe- 
liitarthadi hkavan kartum arhati " i. e. “ 0 Rsi, be pleased to 
.give up your life for the sake of the benefit of all ”, and 
thereupon, that rsi most willingly gave up his life and allowed 
the gods to take his bones. These stories are to be found 
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Tespectively in the Vanaparya and the Santiparva of the 
Bharata (Vana, 100 and 131 ; San. 342). When the god Surya 
(Sun) came to know that Indra was going to the most genei'Ous 
Karna in the form of a Brahmin for begging from him the 
. shield and ear-ornaments (kavaco-kundala) with which he had 
come to birth, he (Smrya), warned Karna not to part with the 
same by gift to anybody and said to him that though he 
(Karna) was known as a most magnanimous parson, yet he 
, should not part with the shield and ear-ornaments to anybody, 
as his life would be in danger if he did so ; and “ iiirtasya 
Mrtya Jum karyam'’ i. e. “once he was dead, fame would be 
of no use to him. ” Hearing this message of the Sun-god, 
Karna gave him the fearless reply that : jmitenapi me rak^a 
klrfis tad mddhi me wahm ” i. e. “ I do not care, if I lose my 
life, but protecting my reputation is my avowed purpose ” 
(Ma. Bha, Vana, 299. 38). I may even say that such warlike 
doctrines as: “If you die you will go to heaven and if you 
win, you will enjoy the wealth of the earth” (Gl, 2. 37) or 
svadharme nidJianam sreyah ” (Gi. 3. 35), i. e. “ Even if you meet 
youf death, in acting according to your own religion, yet there 
is virtue in that”, are based on the same principle; and 
consistently with that principle Sri Samartha Bamadasa Svami 
has preached that : “ If .you think of your reputation, you will 
have no happiness and if you pursue happiness, you will have 
to sacrifice your reputation ” (Dasa. 12. 10. 19 ; 19. 10. 25); and 
that therefore : “ When you have shed your body, your renown 
should survive you ; O my mind ! righteous persons should 
act in this way ”. Nevertheless the questions : “ What is the 
use of renown after you are dead, though it may be true that 
by doing good to others you obtain renown ?” or, “ Why should 
a righteous man prefer death to disgrace? (Gi, 2, 34), or 
prefer doing good to others to saving his own life?” will not 
be satisfactorily answered unless one enters into the consider- 
tion of the Self and the Non-self {cifmanUtnia) i and even if 
these question.s are answered otherwise, yet in order to under- 
stand on what occasions it is proper to sacrifice one’s, life and 
when it is not proper to do so, one has also to consider the 
question of the philosophy of Action and Non-Action 
{karmdkarma) ; otherwise, far from acquiring the glory of 



huvilig sacrificed one’s life, one will have incuiTed the sin of 
iiaviog foolishly committed suicide. 

The religion of worshipping and serving one’s mother^ 
father, preceptor, etc., who are worshipful persons, as if they 
\¥ere deities, is looked upon as an important religion out of the 
.several general and generally accepted religions. Because, if 
such were not the case, the family, the gurulmla and even 
society itself will not be properly arranged. Therefore, not 
only ill the Smrti treatises but also in the Upanisads, it is 
stated that each preceptor after first preaching ''‘ sal yam vada I 
dharmam cara \ ”, i.e., “ speak the truth, live righteously ” to the 
disciple who left him to go home after finishing his instruction, 
used next to preach to him : “ jnatrdevo bliava I pifrdevo hhava ^ 
acuryadevo bhava I ” i.e. “ treat you]- mother, your father, and 
your preceptor as if they were gods ” (Tai, 1, 11. 1, and 2); and 
that is the sum and substance of the chapter on the ooversation 
between the Brahmin and the hunter in the Mahabharata 
(Yana, 213). But even in this religion, unexpected 
difficulties arise. Manu has said : 

upadkyayan dasamryah. 

sahasmm tu pitrn mala gaaraveyatiricyale 11 

(Manu, 2. 145), 

i. e, the preceptor is more in worth than ten lecturers, the 
father is worth more than a hundred preceptors, and the mdther 
is worth more than a thousand fathers”. Yet, it is a well-known 
story that because his mother had committed a grievous sin, 
Parakirama, at the instance of his father, cut her throat 
(Yana. 116. 14); and in the Cirakarikopakhyana of the Santi- 
parva (San. 365) the question of the relative propriety of killing 
one’s mother at the behest of one’s father or of disoheying one’s 
father, has been considered in all its bearings with arguments 
pi'o and cm in a separate chapter by itself. Prom this it will 
be seen that the practice of discussing such subtle positions in 
life from the ethical point of view was fully in vogue at the 
date of the Mahabharata. Every one is conversant with the 
story of Sri Ramacandra having at the behest of his father 
willingly accepted banishment into the forests foi- 14 years in 
order to give effect to the promise made by his father. But the 
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principle wMcli lias been enuDciated above with reference to^- 
tHe mother, has occasionally to be applied to the case of tho 
father. For instance, if after a son has become a king by his- 
own prowess, he has occasion to try some crime committed by 
his father, shoTiid he in his capacity as a king, punish his. 
father or let him off because he is his father ? Mann says 

pitacaryah suhrn mata bharya putrah pm'ohitah ! 

nadanclyo nama rajno ’sti yah svadharme na Hsthati H 

i. e. “May he be a father or a praceptor or a friend or a son or- 
a priest, may she be a mother, or a wife, if he or she have not 
behaved according to their own duties, they are not unpuni-- 
shable for the king; that is, the king must give them condign 
punishment” (Mann, 8. 335; Ma. Bha. San. 121. 60b Because, in 
this situation, the religion of sonhood is inferior to the religion 
of kinghood. Audit is stated both in the Bharata and the. 
Ramayana, that the most illustrious King Sagara, belonging 
to the Suryavaihsa banished his son, acting on this principle, 
because he found that his son was unreasonable and ill-- 
behaved and was harassing his subjects. (Ma, Bha. 107; Rama. 

1. 38). Even in the Manu-Smrti, there is a story that a rsi 
named Angirasa, having acquired excellent knowledge already 
at a tender age, his uncles (paternal and maternal) and other 
elders began to learn at his feet; on one such occasion Angirasa, 
in addressing them, naturally used the words; ‘my children’ 
which are used by a teacher in addressing his pupils-“pM/r . /ca 
iti hovaca jnanma parigrhya tan’* i.e. “having imparted know-' 
ledge to them, he addressed them as ‘my children’ !” — Then what, 
an uproar arose ! All the old people became livid with anger, 
and were convinced that the boy had become arrogant; and they 
made a complaint to the gods that he should be properly puni- 
shed. The gods listened to the pleadings on either side, and- 
ultimately gave the decision that the words which Angirasa had 
used in addressing them were perfectly proper; because 

7ia tena vrddho bhavati yenasya palitam sirah i 

yo vai yuvapy adhlydnas tam devah sthavirani md^di W 

that is if his hair have become white, a ihan does not on 
that account alone, become old ; although a man may be young, , 
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yet if lie is learned, the gods look upon liiiu as old ” (Manii. 3, 
iS6; and also Ma.Bha.' Yana. 133. 11; Salya. 51. 47). This 
principle has been accepted not only by Manu and Yyasa but also 
by the Lord Buddha, Because, the Jirst line of the above verse 
from the Siiirtl. has been adopted verba/ mi into the well-known 
Biiddhlstlc treatise on Ethic.s, in the Pali language, known as 
the * Bhummapada’ * (Dhammapada, 260); and later on 
it is said in the same book that the man who has become mature 
only by age, has lived in vain; and that in order that a 
. person should become truly religious and old, he must have 
acquired the virtues of veracity, harnilessness etc. ; and in 
• another treatise named ‘ CuUavagga \ the Lord Buddha has 
himself permitted that even if the hhiksu ( mendicant ) who 
may be preaching may be young, yet he shonld sit on a high 
.pedestal and preach the' religion to other bhiksus who had 
.. .| been previously invested into the creed and may be older than 

[ i 'I him (Cullavagga, 6, 13. 1). The story of Prahlada having 

' j. ■! disobeyed his father HiranyakaMpu, and won the Blessed Lord 

• i 11 mentioned in the Puranas is well-known ; and from these 

<i \ stories it will he seen that as a result of other important 

i* 1 considerations coming into existence, one has unavoidably to 

temporarily forget not only the relationship between the older 
and the younger in age, but also the universally accepted 
relationship between father and son. But if, when such an 
occasion has not arisen, an arrogant son begins to abuse h.Is 
father, will he not be looked upon as a brute ? Bhisma has 

YThe w ^ Dhammapada'^ has heen translated into 
English in the Sacred Books of the East Series Vol. X and the 
has also been translated into English in the Yolumes 
XYII and XX of the same series. Mr. Yadavarao Varvikarj has 
also translated the Dhammapada into Marathi, and that was first 
published in the Kolhapur Oranthamala and later oh as an 
independent book. The verse in Pali in the Dhammapada is as 
follows 

na tend thero hoti yemsm palitam siro \ 
pan2}aMo vayo tassa moghd-Jinno ii vticcati\\ 

■The word < ihera ’ is applied to Buddhist mendicants. It is a 
corruption from the Sanskrit word sthavira”. 
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said to YudhistTiira : “ gm'ur garvyan pitrto mufrtas ^ rne 
imtih ” (San. 108, 17), i. e. ‘‘ the preceptor is superior even to 
the mother or the father. “ But it is stated in the MahShharata 
itself, that when the preceptor of the king ' Marutta had 
abandoned him for his selfish interests, Marutta said :- 

giiror apy avaliptasya karyakaryam ajanatah \ 
litpathapratipannasya nyayyam bhavati sasmiam \\ 

(Ma. Bha, A. 143. 53-63). 

i. e. “ Even a preceptor, who, disregarding what ought to be 
done and what ought not to be done, takes up arrogantly the 
wrong path, deserves punishment ”. This verse has appeared 
four times in the Mahabharata, (Ma. Bha. A, 143. 53-53 ; IT. 
179. 34 ; San. 57. 7 ; 140. 48). Out of these, the reading in the 
first reference is as above and in the other references, the fourth 
part of the verse reads : “ dando hhamh sdivatah ” or “ parityago 
wdMyate ”. But where this verse has appeared in the Valmiki 
Ramayana (Rama. 3. 31. 13), the reading mentioned above is the 
only reading which has appeared ; and, therefore, I have adopted 
it in this book. The fights between Bhisma and Parsurama and- 
between Arjuna and Drona were justified on the same principle 
and when the preceptors of Prahlada appointed by Pliranya-- 
kasipu began to advise him against worshipping the Bl©&.sed Lord, 
he has disregarded their advice on the same principle. In the' 
Santiparva, Bhisma himself says to Sri Krsna that, although a .. 
preceptor may be venerable yet he also must be bound by rules . 
of Ethics ; otherwise 

sMuayatyagino luhdhdn gurrni api ca Kesava I 
nihamti samare papan ksatriydh sa hi dharmaut ll 

(San, 55. 16). 

that is : “ Oh Kesava, that ksatriya is truly law-abiding, who 
kills such persons as break laws, ethical principles, or rules of 
proper conduct j or is greedy or sinful, notwithstanding that they ■ 
occupy the position of preceptors.” So also, in the Taittiriyo- ■ 
panisad, after first stating ; acari/ade-uo bha-m ”, i.e., “Treat 
your preceptor as a deity ”, it is immediately afterwards stated 
that : “ ydiny asmalmm siicaritani i tarn tvayopasyani I no itarmji ii” 
(Tai. 1, 11. 3), i.e., “Imitate only such of our actions as are ,• 
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good! and dtoegard the others From this it is quite dear 

that tlie net advica of the TJpaiiisads is that, even if the eldeis 
are god-like, because they are preceptors, or parents, yet, do not 
become addicted to drink, because they were addicted to drink ; 
hecause the oosition of ethical principles or of laws is even 
oi-lier than that of the mother or the father or the preceptor, 
etc. The statement of Manu that : “ Follow your religion ; if 
any one destroys his religion, that is to say, disregards it, that 
religion will, without fail, destroy him,” (Manu, 8, 14-16), has 
been made on the same principles. The king is a deity who is 
even more worshipful than the preceptor (Manu. 7. 8, and Ma. 
Bha. San. 68. 40). But, the Maim-Smrti says that even he does 
not escape the binding fores of laws, and that if he breaks 
them, he will be de,stroyed ; and the same idea is conveyed by 
the histories of the two king.s Vena and Khaninetra mentioned 
in the Mahabharata (Manu. 7. 41 and 8. 128 ; Ma, Bha, San, 59. 
92-100 and A^va. 4). 

Control of the organs is placed on the same level with 
Harmlessness (odi'^wsti), Veracity {scifyci), and ISTot-stealing 
iasMia), in the ordinary general religions (Manu. J.O. 63). All 
the Sastras contain the advice that Desire (kama), Anger 
(krodha) and Avarice (lobha) are the enemies of man, and that 
unless they are fully conquered, neither he nor society will in 
any way be benefitted; and it is stated in the Viduranlti, ars 
-also in the Bhagavadgita, that 

trividh-am narakasijedam dvaram nasamin afmanah y 

kamah krodhas tatha lobMs fasmad. efat trayam tyajet H 

i.e., “ Kami, krodha lobha are the three gateways of hell ; 
and as they are destructive agents, they must be eschewed ” 
■ (GL 16. 21 ; Ma. Bha.. U. 32. 70). But the Blessed Lord has 
in the Gita itself -described his own form in the following 
words : “ dharmdviruddho bhUtem kaino ’smi Bharatarsahha ” 
■(GL 7. 11), i-e-, “0. Arjuna ! I am that (desire) which 
exists in the hearts of living things, being consistent with law 
(dharmaY'. Therefore, that kaina (desire) which is inconsistent 
with dharma is the gateway of hell and other kinds of kd?na are 
not proscribed by the Blessed Lord ; and even Manu has said : 
““ pcf,rityajed arthakainau yau syatam dharmavarjitaii ”, i.e.. 
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that wealth (ar/7ia) and desire {karm) wHcli are inconsistent 
with justioe {dharma) should be eschewed ” (Mann. 4. 176). 
If to-morrow all living beings decide to say good-bye to the 
Lord Kama, and to observe celibacy the whole of their lives, 
the entire living creation will come to an end within fifty 
or at most one hundred years, and the silence of death 
will reign every where ; and that creation, in order to save 
which from destruction, the Blessed Lord takes incarnations 
every now and then, will within a short time, be destroyed, 
Kama and krodha are enemies, it is true, but when ? ; if you 
allow them to beconia uncontrolled. Even Manu and the other 
wu’itBrs of the Sastras have accepted the position that kdma and 
krodha are extremely essential, within proper limits, in order 
that the world should go on ( Manu. 5. 56 ). The highest 
civilisation consists in putting a proper restraint on these 
powerful mental impulses, and not in totally destroying them. 
It Is stated in the Bhagavata that 

loke vijavaijamisamadijassva 

nityasH jantor m hi tatra codmia l 
injavasfhitis fesu vivTihayajna-' 
sui'ugrahairasu nivrtfir i.^tci i\ 

(Bhag. U. 5. 11). 

1 e. “ In this world, it is not necessary to tell any one to 
indulge in the enjoyment of sexual intercourse or in eating 
flesh or drinking wine. These are things which human beings 
want naturally. And it is in order to systematise these three 
•impulses, that is to say, in order to give them a systematic 
haBls by suhjeoting them to limitations or restraint, that the 
writers of the Sastras have ordained marriage, and the Soma- 
:yaga and the Sautramafii-yajna respectively for them ; but even 
with reference to these matters, the most excellent course is 
•Renunciation to say, Desireless Action’*. 

.Although the word ‘ nivrtti’, when used in relation to fifth- 
■case-ended nouns, means, ‘ renunciation of a particular thing ’ 
•or ‘giving up a particular Action altogether’; yet, as the 
•adjective ‘ nivrlda ’ is in the Karma-Yoga applied to the noun 
'‘karma% the word ’nivTttadmrma\ ii must be borne in mind, 
means ‘Action which is to be performed desirelessly’ ; and the 
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word has been used clearly in those meanings in the Maiiu- 
Siiirti and in the Bhagavata-piiraiia ( Maim. 12. 89 ; Bhag. 11. 
10. 1 and 7, 15. 47 ). In speaking about anger {krodha) Bharavi 

says in the Kirata-kavya (1. 33) that 

mnarsammjena janasya jantund 

na jdtalmrdena na vidvisadai'oh W 

i, e., “if a man does not get angry OT' annoyed when he has been 
insulted, it is ]ust the same whether he is your friend or 
whether he hates you 1” Yidula has said, that from the point of: 
Yiewofthewarrior('/{:sufn?/a)religion;- 

eidvan eva puniso yad amarsi yad aksaml \ 
ksamdvdn nirojnarsai ca ncdva sin na jpunah pumdn 

( Ma. Bha. U. 132. 33 ). 

i. e., “he who gets angry ( on account of injustice) and who- 
does not submit (to insult), is truly a man. He who does not 
get angry or annoyed is neither a woman nor a man”. It has 
already been stated above that in order that the world should- 
go on, there must not be either anger or valour at all times, or 
forgiveness at all times, ^ The same law applies to avarice 
(Icbha) ; because, even if a man is a sammjasi (ascetic) yet he- 
wants Release /moA"6«), 

Yyasa lias stated in various stories in the Mahabharata,, 
that the various virtues of valour, courage, kindness, probity,, 
friendship, impartiality etc., are, in addition to their mutual 
oppositions, also limited, by consideratmm time and place.. 
Whatever the virtue may be, it is not equally appropriate in all 
circumstances. B,hartrhari says that 

vipadi dhairyam athubhyudayp Jcsania 
, sadasi vakpatuta yudhi vihrtmah I 

’ " . . , (M. 63). 

that is : “Courage is a virtue in days of mi.sfortiine, forgiveness- 
in days of power (that is, notwithstanding that yon. are in a 
position to punish), oratory in an assembly, and valour in 
warfare”. In times of peace, there are not wanting mere 
talkers like Uttara; but although there may be many Hambira- 
raos who are courageous enough to shoot arrows through the 
nose-rings of their wives, it is only one of them who acquits 
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liimself witli ci’edit as an archer on the battle-field 1 Not only 
are courage and the other abovementioned Yirtues really 
appropriate in the respective circumstances mentioned, but they 
cannot even be properly tested except in such circumstances.. 
There are not wanting shoals of school-friends; but, '^nikasagrava 
tutesam vipat”, i.e. “adversity is their touchstone”. Misfortune 
is the true test for trying them. The word ‘circumstances’' 
above includes considerations of worthiness and unworthiness,, 
in addition to considerations of time and place. No virtue is. 
greater than impartiality. The Bhagavadgita itself clearly 
says that being: '' samah sarvesu bhutesii.”, i,e,, “impartial 
towards ail created things”, is a characteristic feature of a. 
perfect being (siddha). But, what does this impartiality mean ?’ 
If somebody showers charity on each and every one alike, that, 
is to say, without considering their respective merits, shall we 
call him a wise man or a fool? This question has been, 
answered in the Gita itself in the following words : ‘^dese kale 
capdtre ca tad danam sdttvikam viduh’\ i.e,, “that charity which 
is made with proper regard for the place, the time, and the 
worthiness (of the party) is the pure (saftmka) charity”' 
(Gi. 17. 20). Considerations of time, are not limited to the 
present time. As times change, so also changes take place in the 
laws relating to worldly life; and therefore, if one has to- 
consider the propriety or otherwise of any thing pertaining to. 
ancient times, one has necessarily to consider also the ideas of 
righteousness or unrighteousness prevailing at that time. Manu 
(1. 85) and Vyasa (Ma. Bha. San. 259. 8) say 

anye krtayuge dharmas trefdyaih dvapare ’pare\ 

anye kaliyuge npjdm yugahrasanurupatah U 

i.e., “the laws relating to the Krta, Treta, i>'yaj! 7 ara and the 
Kali-yuga are all different according as the ywpas (eras) change”. 
And it is stated in the Mahabharata itself that in ancient, 
times, women were not restricted by marriage, and they were, 
entirely independent and unchecked in that matter ; but, when 
the evil effects of this kind of life manifested themselvea later 
on, Svetaketu laid down the limitation of marriage ( Ma., Bha. 
A. 122 ) ; and Sukracarya was the firs^ one to promulgate the 
prohibition against drink (Ma. Bha, A. 76). Needless to say, 
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ilierii' wiist be di&rent standards for considering the, laws 
pertaining to the times when these restiictions' were not in 
^ogne* than those relating to the times when they oanie into 
yogiie 5 and in the same way, if the laws which aie in foice in 
the, present age are changed, in the fiitiiie, then the considera- 
tion of the righteousness or unrighteousness of actions in the 
future will also be on a different basis. As there are considera- 
tions of time, so also are there considerations of the customs of 
the country, the customs of the family, as also the customs of 
the community ; for, custom is the root of all religion. Nevei- 
-theless, ihefe are inconsistencies even among customs. Bhisma 
has described the differences between customs in the following 
words : 

.■naUsarmhita}ilm.sddamra}isamp^^ 
t&T((i/i'Pttnyc(h pTobkGVCtt'i so pciTciih b(idhcit& punah \\ 

( San. 259. 17. 18 ). 

•that is: “One cannot find any custom, which is beneficial to 
..everybody, at all times. If you take one custom, another one 
.is better,, and if you accept the second custom, it is again 
•contrary to a third one”; and he has said that we have to 
discriminate between customs and customs. 

If I go on solving in this way all the riddles about what 
should be done and what should not be done {Mrmdkarim) md 
what is righteous and what unrighteous {dharmadJmrmaJt I shall 
have to write a second Mahabharata myself. I have laboured 
ionithis subject so long only with the idea of impressing on the 
mind of my readers how the circumstances in which Arjuna 
found himself ’ in the beginning of the Gita as a result of a 
^conflict between fraternal affection and a warrior’s duties were 
not something out of the common; and how similar oircum- 
.stances very often befall great and responsible persons in life, 
gMng rise sometimes to a conflict between the principles of 
Harmlessness and Self-protection, or of Veracity and general 
welfare, or between the protection of one’s person and one’s 
Teputation, or again between different duties arising out of 
different aspects, of the saine situation ; and how, many excep- 
tions thus arise, which are not provided for by ordinary and 
generally accepted moral laws; and lastly, how on such 
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'Occasions, not only ordinary, but even yery clever and 
learned persons, naturally feel the desire of finding out 
whether or not there is some definite formula or basis for 
•determining what should be done and what not, or, what 
is one’s duty and what is not one’s duty. It is true that 
some concessions have been made in the Sastras to meet 
calamities like a famine which are technically known as 
‘ apaddharma \ For instance, the writers of the Smitis say 
that in such calamities (apatkdla) a Brahmin, incurs no 
sin, if he takes food in any place; and in the Ohandogyo- 
panisad, there is even a story of Usasticakrayana having done 
so. (Yaina. 3. 41; Chan, 1. 10). But there is a world of differ- 
ence between those circumstances and the circumstance men- 
tioned above. In the case of famine, there is a conflict between 
religious principles on the one hand and hunger, thirst, and 
other bodily needs on the other, and the bodily organs drag, you 
in one direction and religious principles in the opposite direc- 
tion. But in many of the circumstances mentioned above, the 
•conflict is not between bodily impulses and religious principles 
but there is an inter-conflict between two principles laid down 
in the Sastras themselves and it becomes necessary to consider 
minutely whether to follow this religious precept or that; and 
though it may be possible for persons of ordinary intelligence 
to arrive at a decision on a few such occasions by considering 
what pure-minded persons have dons in the past in similar cir- 
cumstances, yet on other occasions, even sages are puiazled; 
because, the more one thinks about a particular mattei% mdre 
and more of doubts and counter-arguments come into existence, 
and it becomes very difficult to arrive ’at a' definite conclusion; 
and if a proper decision is not arrived at, there is a risk of 
one’s committing an unlawful thing or even a crime. Oonsi- 
dering the matter from this point of view, it will be seen that 
the discrimination between the lawful and the unlawful' or 
between the doable and the not-doable becomes ah independent 
science by itself, which is even more difficult than the sciences 
of logic or grammar. In old Sanskrit treatises, the ' word 
‘ nlti-sdstra ’ ( Ethics ) used to be applied principally to 
regal 3 urisprudence (mja-mifi) and the. ..doable and the, not- 
doable used to be technically called ‘ dharma-sasfra \ But as 


righteous and what unrighteous, is indeed a very difficult 
science, the sentence '' suksma gatir hi dharrm8ya'\ i.e,.^_ 
“the true nature of righteousness, that is to say, of 
the Ethics of worldly life, is very subtle ”, occurs several 
times in the Mahabharata. It is extremely difficult to 
satisfactorily answer such questions as How did five. 
Panda vas marry one Draupadi ? or, Why did Bhisma,, 
Drona and others sit quiet, as if with a dead heart, when 
attempts were made to denude Draupadi ?, or, Whether 
the principle ; arthasya puruso ddsah dasas tv miho na kasyacir' 
le,, “ man is the servant of wealth {art'ha), wealth is the servant 
of nobody ” (Ma. Bha. Bhl. 43. 35), enunciated by Bhisma and 
Drona, in justification -of their having sided with the wicked 
Ihiryodhana in the civil war is or is not correct? or, if 
service is looked upon as dog-like, as is shown by the words r 
''seva smvrttir akhydta’\ ie., “servitude is said to be the- 
tendency of a dog ” (Manu. 406) and is accordingly considered 
eschewabie, then why did Bhisma and others not give up the 
service of Duryodhana, rather than becoming the slaves of 
wealth? Because, on such occasions different persons arrive 
at different inferences or decisions according to different 
circumstances. Hot only are the principles of Justice 
extremely subtle C mksmu gatir M dharmasya\ Ma. Bha. 
Ana. 10> TO ), but, as is stated later on in the Mahabharata 
itself, there are numerous branches to those principles and 
the inferences which can be drawn from them are numerous 
( “ haliumhha Jvy amntika ”, Ma. Bha. Vana. E08. %}. Tuladhara, 
also, where he is discoursing on questions of morality,, 
in the Tuladhara- Jajaii conversation, saysh suksniatvaniia 
sa vijfidtum iakyate hahunihmmh'^'i i. morality 

is subtle and complicated, one very often does not know what 
it is ” (San, 361. 37), The writer of the Mahabharata was 
fully conversant with these subtle occasions, and he has 
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-collected together different traditionary stories in the 
Mahabharata in order to explain how great men behaved in 
the past in those circumstances. But it was necessary to 
■scientifically examine all these subjects and to enunciate the 
universal principle underlying them, in a religious work like 
the Mahabharata. Vyasa has explained this underlying 
principle in the Bhagavadgita, taking his stand on the advice 
.given in the past by Sri Krsna to Arjuna on the pretext of 
removing his doubts about his duty ; and, therefore, the G-ita 
has become the mystic XJpanisad and the crown jewel of the 
Mahabharata, and the Mahabharata has become an illustrated 
and detailed lecture on the fundamental principles of Eight 
Action (Karma-Yoga) which have been enunciated in the 
Gita. I have to suggest to those who imagine that the Gita 
has been subsequently interpolated into the Mahabharata 
that they should pay close attention to this fact. ITay, the 
uniqueness and special feature of the Gita consists in this very 
thing. Because, although there are numerous treatises like the 
Upanisads etc. which deal with the pure science of Release 
<(moksa) that is, with Vedanta, or like the Smrtis which merely 
enunciate rules of righteous conduct such as Harmlessness etc., 
yet there is not to be found, at least in these days, another 
■ancient work in the Sanskrit literature like the Gita which 
•discriminates between the doable and the not-doable (karya-^ 
Mrya-vyavasthiti) on the authority of the extremely recondite 
philosophy of the Vedanta, Devotees of the Gita need not be 
told that the word ‘ karyakarya-vyavastkiti’ has not been coined 
by me, but is from the Gita itself (Gita. 16. 34). In the Yoga- 
vasistha, Vasistha has ultimately preached to Sri Rama, the 
path of Energism (Karma-Yoga) based on Self-Realisation 
;( jwawa ), as has been done in the Gita; but such works, which 
have been written after the date of the Gita, and which are 
nnly imitations of it, do not in any way detract from the 
■uniqueness of the Gita, to which I have referred above. 



THE SCIENCE OF RIGHT ACTIOM 
( KARMA-YOGA-SASTEA ) 

iasmad yogmja ijujymva yogah karma&u kausalam \ ^ 

Gita B. 50. 

If a man is not actuated by the desire of acquiring the 
knowledge of a particular science, he is unfit to study that 
science, and explaining such a science to such an unfit person 
is like pouring water on an obverse vessel. Not only is the 
disciple not benefited by it, but even the preceptor wastes his 
labour, and both waste their time. Therefore, the aphorisms 
athato dharrmjijnasa and ‘‘ athafo b7'ahmajijfiasa ” a-g-pear 
at the beginning of both the Jaimini and the Badarayana- 
Sutras. Just as the teaching of the Brahman is best imparted 
to a ‘mumuksu’ (one who is desirous of Release) or as the 
teaching of Law or justice is best imparted to one who 
seeks that knowledge, so also is the teaching of the Science of 
of Right Action (Karma) most properly given to the person 
who has been inspired with the ^ jijnasa ’ ( desire of knowing) 
how to rightly perform Action while leading a worldly life 
and that is why I have -disposed of the ‘ athato ’ in the first 
chapter and have outlined the nature oi ' km' magijnasa ’ and 
che importance of the science of Karma-Yoga in the second 
chapter. Unless a man has by experience found where his 
difficulty lies, he does not realise the importance of the science 
of getting over that difficulty ; and if this importance is not 
realised, a science which has been learnt merely by rote, is 
later on found difficult to remember. Therefore, good teachers 
first ascertain whether or -not the disciple has been inspired 
with desire for the knowledge, and if there is no such inspira- 
tion, they attempt to rouse the desire. The Science of Right 
Action (Karma-Yoga) has been expounded in the Gita on this 

^ ^''Therefore, take shelter in the Yoga ; ( Yoga ^ is the name 
given to the skill, the wisdom or the gracefulness of performing 
Action (Aama)” : such is the definition or connotation of the 
term ‘Yoga^ which has been more fully dealt with later on in this 
chapter. 
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basis. When, being beset with the doubt whether or not he' 
shouH take part in a war in which he would be fespbhsible for 
the slaughter of ancestors and preceptors and also of all kings 
and biethren, Arjuna was inspired by the desire to give up' the 
war and renounce the world, and when he was not satisfied by 
the ordinary arguments that abandoning a duty which had 
befallen him was a foolish and weak act and that fey doing 
so, far from obtaining heaven he would on the other hand, 
suffer disgrace, Sri Krsna preached to him the science of 
Karma-Yoga, after in the first instance seeming to 'ridicule 
him by laying : ” asoc.ijari cmmsocas tvam prajnavUdafm ca 
bhasase” i'. e., “ you lament those for whom you ought 'not to 
lament and at the same time, tell me big tales about the know- 
ledge of the Brahman I have shown in the last chapte'r' 
that the ' doubt by which Arjuna had been beset, ' vvms not 
groundless,' and that even great sages are in certain ciroum- 
stances, puztled as to ‘what to do and what ■ not to do But 
the starting- advice of Sri Krsna to Arjuna is: that it is not 
proper to gif e up Action (karma) on the ground that numerous 
difficulties arise in the consideration of what should be done 
and what should not be done]; that, a wise man should practise 
such a ‘yoga'- or device whereby instead of Actions being done 
away with in the world, one will only escape their evil effects 
or binding force, and that: “ fasmad yogaya y-iijyasva ” i. e., 
“ therefore, you, should do the same”. This ‘Yoga’ is the 
science of ‘KARMA-YOGA’ ; and in as much as, the circum- 
stances in which Arjuna found himself were not unique, but 
every one of ' ns comes across small or big difficulties of the 
same nature in worldly life, it is necessary that we should all 
profit by the exposition of this Karma-Yoga science which has- 
been made in the Bhagavadgita, But whichever science is 
taken, it is necessary to properly define the important words 
occurring in its exposition so that their meanings are properly 
understood, and to first precisely explain the fundamental 
outline of the exposition of that science; otherwise, many 
’ misunderstandings or difficulties subsequently arise. • Therefore,, 
following this usual practice, I shall first examine and explain 
the meanings of some of the important words which occur' irt 
this science. 
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The first of these words is ‘KARMA’. The word ‘ karma ’ 
■oomes from the root ‘ kf \ and means ‘ doing ‘ affairs or 
‘activity’ ; and that same ordinary meaning is intended in the 
Bhagavadglta. My only reason for explaining this is, that the 
reader should not be confused by the limited and restricted 
oieaiilngs in which this word has been used in the Mimarhsa 
philosophy or in other places. Whichever religion is taken, it 
prescribes some Action or other for reaching the Is vara. 
According to the ancient Vedic religion, this Action was 
isacrifioial ritual ; and the Purva-Mimamsa of Jaimini has been 
written with the sole purpose of showing how the various 
different and sometimes apparently contradictory statements 
which are to be found in the Vedic treatises regarding the 
performance of this sacrificial ritual can be reconciled with 
each other. According to Jaimini, the performance of this 
Vedic or ^rauta ( prescribed by the SruHs ) sacrificial ritual was 
■the principal and the ancient religion. Whatever a man does, 
must be taken to have been done by him for the purpose of the 
'*yajfia' (sacrifice). If he earns money, he must earn it for the 
rsake of the yajfla ; and if he collects grain, that also must be 
■understood to have been done for tbe yajna ( Ma. Bha. San. 26» 
25 ). In as much as the Vedas themselves have enioined the 
performance of the yajftas, any Action done for the purpose of the 
cannot of itself be a source of bondage to man ; it is a 
xpeans for the yajna and not an independent object; and 
■therefore, the effect of that Action is included in the result to 
be achieved by the yajna ; it has no independent effect. But 
.although these Actions, which are performed for the purpose of 
the yajna, may not have an independent effect, yet the yajna 
itself leads to heaven (which, according to the Mimaihsa school, 
is a kind of happiness), and the performer of the 2/ajwa performs 
it willingly, only in order to attain heaven. Therefore, the 
performance ffcrma/ of the yajna itself falls into the category 
ot ' piinisartha ’ (something which a man desires). Any parti- 
■cular thing which a man likes and which he desires to attain » 
is called ' purusartha ’ ( Jai. Su. 4. 1. 1 and 2 ). ‘ Kratu ’ is a 
synonym for ' yajfla ' and therefore, the word ‘ kratvartJia ' is 
also used in place of the word ‘ yajfiartha ’ and therefore, all 
Actions fall into the two divisions of ‘yajmrtha' ( ‘kratvarfha' ) 
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41ial5 is, Actions wiiich do not give" any independent fruit or 
benefit and are, therefore, non-binding, and ‘purusaniha’ that is. 
Actions performed for the benefit of the doer and, therefore, 
binding. The Saihhitas and the Brahmanas contain nothing 
else but a description of sacrificial ritual. It is true that in 
the Eg-Yeda-samhita there are verses (sukta) in praise of Indra 
and the other gods ; but as these are to be used only at the time 
■ofthe i/aym, the Mimamsa writers say that all Sruti treatises 
preach only the yajna and other sacrificial ritual. These 
• orthodox ritual-masters, and pure karrm-vadins say that heaven 
■can be attained only by performing the sacrificial ritual 
prescribed by the Vedas and not otherwise ; and that, that is so, 
whether you perform the yajnas ignorantly or after Realising 
the Brahman, Although this sacrificial ritual is accepted by 
the Upanisads, yet their worth is declared to be lower than that 
-of the Knowledge of the Brahman, and the Upanisads say that 
though heaven may be attained by the yajnas, Realisation of 
the Brahman (brahma-jnana) is necessary for attaining the true 
Release. The desire-prompted Actions in the shape of sacrificial 
.ritual, described in the second chapter of the Bhagavadgita by 
the words “ vedavadaratah Pdrllia nanyadastlti vadinah ” ( Gl. %. 
43 ) are the above-mentioned sacrificial ritual, performed 
without having realised the Brahman, In the same way, the 
.sentence yajnarthdt karmano 'nyatra loko ’yam ka.rmabandhanali '' 
i. e,, “ Actions performed for the purpose of the yajna, do not 
create bondage ; all other Actions have a binding force ” ( Gl. 
•3. 9 ) is only a repetition of the opinion of the Mimamsa 
.school. Besides- this sacrificial ritual, (being the Actions 
prescribed by the Vedas and the Brufis), there are other Actions, 
necessary from the point of view of religion, which have been 
prescribed by the Manu-Smrti and other religious treatises, 
having regard to the division of society into the four castes. 
For instance, fighting has been prescribed for the warrior 
trade for the merchant (vaisya) etc.; and, as these 
have been for the first time systematically prescribed in - the 
.Smrti writings, they are referred to as 'Smdrta’ (prescribed 
by the Smrtis) Actions or ?/aito There are besides these 
Actions prescribed by the Srutis and the Smrtis, other 
religious Actions, e.g., fasting, austerities etc., which have 
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for the first time been described in detail in the Puranas,,.. 
and these may, therefore, be described as ' pauranika karma- 
( Actions). Ail these Actions are again sub-divided intO' 
everyday (nitya), occasional (mimittika), f or-a-particiilar- ■ 

purpose (kamya) Actions. Such Actions as must be performed 
every day, such as bathing and offering prayers at twilight, are- 
called nitya-karma. By performing these, no special purpose 
is achieved ; but if they are not performed, one 
incurs sin. Naimittika (occasional) Actions are such as have 
to be performed because some occasion necessitating them has 
arisen, such as, the pacification of unauspicious stars, penances 
etc. If that occasion for which we perform this pacification or 
penance had not come into existence, there would be no- 
necessity for performing this Action. In addition to these,, 
there are certain other Actions which we very often perform 
because we desire a particular thing and for acquiring that 
thing, as enjoined by the Sastras. These Actions are kamya 
(desire-prompted) actions ; e.g., sacrificial ritual for causing, 
rain or for obtaining a son. In addition to these everyday, 
occasional, and desire-prompted Actions, there are other Actions 
such as, drinking etc. which have been pronounced to be 
totally objectionable by the Sastras and therefore, they are- 
named nisiddha. (objectionable) actions. Which Actions are 
everyday Actions, which occasional, which desire-prompted 
and which objectionable has been laid down by our religious 
treatises ,* and if any person versed in religion is asked whether 
a particular act performed by a particular person is sinful or 
virtuous, he will consider whether that particular Action is 
yajndrtha or puriisartha or nitya or naimiffika or kamya or 
msidd/ia according to the directions of the Sastras and give his 
opinion accordingly. The view-point of the Bhagavadgita is 
more exhaustive than this or may even be said to be beyond 
this. It may be that a particular Action has not been pro- 
nounced as objectionable by the Sastras ; nay, it may even have 
been prescribed as proper, e.g., in the case in point, the warrior- 
religion was the ‘prescribed’ fvfefe/ thing for Arjuna; but on 
that account, it does not follow that one should always perform 
that Action, nor also that it. will always he certainly beneficiaU- 
and the injunctions of the Sastras are very often mutually 



wMoh a man performs, e.g., eating, drinking, playing, sitting, 
rising, residing, breathing, smiling, vreeping, smelling, seeing, 
speaking, bearing, walking, giving, taking, sleeping, waking, 
killing, fighting, meditating or contemplating, commanding, or 
objecting, giving, performing sacrificial ritual, agriculture or 
commerce, desiring, deciding, keeping quiet, etc,, etc., etc,, are all 
included in the word ‘ Karma ’ as used in the 
whether those Actions are bodily (kayika) or vocal’ ('yac//sa) or 
mental (manasika) (Gita 5, 8-9). In short, even the remaining 
alive or the dying of the body itself, are Actions, and 
ocoasion arises, it becomes necessary to consider which of the 
two actions of ‘remaining alive ’ or ‘ dying ’ is to be 
When this consideration arises, the word ‘ karma ’ (Action) can 
also he understood in the meaning of Duty {Imrtavya-karma) or 
proper action ivihita-liarma) (Gi. 4. 16). We have so 
considered the actions of human beings. Going beyond this, 
the word ‘ karma ’ is also applied to the activities of the 
moveable and immoveable world, that is to say, even of life- 
less things. But that matter will be considered in t 
subsequent chapter on Cause and Effect {karma--vipaka-praknya 
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contradictory, as has been shown in the previous chapter. Thev 
subject-matter of the Gita is to show whether of not there are 
any means for ascertaining what course should he followed by 
a person on such an occasion and if so, what those means are.. 
It is not necessary for the purpose of this exposition to pay any 
special attention to the divisions of ‘Aarma’ mentioned above. 
In order to explain to what extent the doctrines laid down 
by the Mimamsa school regarding the sacrificial ritual etc. 
prescribed by the Vedas or the other duties prescribed for the 
four castes are consistent with the Karma-Yoga advocated in 
the Gita, their theories have been examined in the Gita as 
occasion arose; and in the last chapter, the question whether- 
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Tlie word “YOGA” is even more complicated, in its 
iiieaiiliig than the word 'kanm,\ The present-day ordinary 
meaning of this word is ‘controlling the mental impulses of 
the organs by means of pranayama, i.e., ‘control of the breath ’ 
or ‘ the Yoga of mental absorption or meditation prescribed by 
the Patailjala-Sutras and the word has been used in the same 
meanings also in the XJpanisads (Katba. 6. 11). But it must 
first be borne in mind that this restricted meaning is not the 
meaning in which it has been used in the Bhagavadgita. The 
word ‘ Yoga' comes from the root ‘ yuj ’ which means ‘ to join 
and its root meaning is ‘ the state of union ‘ combination 
addition ’ or ‘ co-existence ’ or ‘ staying together and later on, 
it has also come to mean the ‘ means ‘ device ’ or ‘ method ’ or 
thing to be done that is, the ‘ Karma ’ (Action) which is 
.necessary for acquiring that state, and the Amarakosa has 
given all these meanings of the word in the following sentence: 
‘'yogah sannahmopaya-dhgana-samgathyuklif^^^^ ( 3, 3, 22 ), In 
practical astrology, if some planets have become propitious or 
.unpropitious, we say that they are , forming a propitious or 
uupropitious 'yoga', and the word 'yoga' in the phrase 'yoga-ksema' 
means ‘acquiring such things as one has not got’ (Gi. 9. J2), On 
seeing that Dronacarya would not be vanquished in the Bharati 
war, Sri Krsna has, in the following words said that: “ there was 
■only one ‘ yoga ' (means or ‘trick’) for vanquishing him”: — ■ 
'"eko hiyogo ’sya hhaved vadhdya'’, i.e., “he can be killed only by 
•one trick ” (Ma. Bha, Dro. 181. 31) and later on He has narrated 
how He had killed Jarasamdha and other kings for the 
protection of the Religion by means of ‘ yoga '. It is stated in 
the Udyoga parva that after Bhisrna had taken away the 
damsels Amba, Ambika and Ambalika, the other kings pursued 
him Prying : “Yoga, Yoga ” (U. 172), and the word 'yoga' has 
been used in the same meaning in numerous other places in the 
Mahabharata. In tbe Gita, the words 'yoga', ‘ or other 
compounds from the word ‘ yoga ' have oooured about 80 times. 
But nowhere except in at most four or five places has it been 
used in the meaning of * Patanjala-yoga ’ (Gi. 6. 12 and 23)- 
We find almost every where the word used more or less in the 
meaning of ‘ ineaiis V‘ skilful device,’ ‘method’, ‘ the thing to be 
•done*’, ‘ union ’, etc., and it must be said that this is one of the 
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comprehenBiYe words used in the Gita-scienoe. Still, it is not 
enongh even to say in a general way that ‘?/oya’ means ‘means’,, 
‘skilful device’ or ‘method’. Because, according as the speaker 
may wish, it may be a means of Eenunciation fsamn^asaj or 
Action /karimj or mental control (citfa-nirodJia) or of Release 
/'Mbitsa/ or of something else. For instance, the word ‘yoga’" 
has been used in the Gita itself, in three or four places, to 
signify the divine skill or wonderful power of the Blessed Lord 
in creating the variegated perceptible creation (Gi. 7. 25 ; 9. 
5 ; 10 . 7 ; 11 . 8 ) and on that account, the Blessed Lord has 
been referred to as ‘ Yogesvara’ (Gi. 18. 76). But this is not the 
principal meaning of the word ‘yoga' in the Gita. Therefore, in 
order to explain what particular skill, means, method or* 
process is principally signified in the Gita by the use of the- 
word ‘yoga', this word has intentionally been clearly defined in 
the Gita itself as : “yogdh karmasu kausalam” (Gi. 2. 50) i.e. 

“ ‘yoga’ means some special skill, device, intelligent method, or 
graceful way of performing Actions”; and in the Samkara- 
bhasya on this phrase, the phrase ‘karrmsii kausalam' has been 
interpreted as meaning : “the device of eliminating the natural 
tendency of karma to create a bondage”. Normally, there are 
numerous ‘yoga' or means of performing one and the same action^ 
but the best of all these methods is specially referred to as ‘yoga’. 
For instance, the earning of money can be achieved by thoft or 
deceit or by begging or by service or by borrowing or by 
physical labour, and many other such ways ; and although’ 
the word ‘ yoga ' can be applied to each of these ways, according; 
to the root meaning of the word, yet, ‘earning money by one’s 
own labour without sacrificing one’s independence ’ is. 
principally referred to as “ th.oyoga of acquiring wealth” 

( dmvya-prapti-yoga }. 

If the Blessed Lord Himself has intentionally and 
specifically defined the word ‘yoga' in the Gita itself as : 
■‘ yogah, karmasu kausalam " L e., “‘Yoga’ means a special device- 
of performing Actions”, then, there should strictly speaking- 
remain no doubt whatsoever about the primary meaning of 
this word in the Gita. But, as several commentators have 
extracted various hidden meanings from the Gita by twisting 
the meaning of this word, disregarding this definition of the. 
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'word given by the Blessed Lord Himself, it is necessaay here 
to go deeper into the meaning of the word Vopa’, in order to 
clear that niis-interpretation. The word ‘yoga\ appears for the 
first time ill the second chapter of the Gita and at that very 
place the meaning of that word is explained. After having 
Justified the war on the authority of the Samkhya philosophy, 
The Blessed Lord goes on to say that He will next give Arjnna 
the justification of the war on the authority of the Yoga ( Gl 
%. 39 ), and He, to begin with, describes how the minds of persons 
continually engrossed in desire-prompted Action like sacrificial 
ritual, become disintegrated on account of the desire for the 
reward ( Gi. %. 41-46 ). He then goes on to say that Arjmia 
should not allow his mind to be disintegrated in this way, and 
should “ give up all attachments (asakfi), but not think 
of giving up Action ”, and He has further said to him : 
■” become steeped in the yoga ( yogastha ) and perform Actions ” 
(Gi. 2. 48) and in the same place the word 'yoga' has been to 
begin with clearly defined as meaning : “ ‘ Yoga ’ means 
equability of mind towards success or failure Then, He goes 
■on to say : “ this ‘ yoga ’ of equability of mind is better than 
performing Actions with the desire for the fruit ” (Gi. 2. 49) 
and that ” when the mind is equable, the doer is not affected by 
the sin or the virtue of the Action, and, therefore, acquire this 
Yoga”. Immediately thereafter. He again defines the nature of 
■‘ Yoga ’ by the words : “ yogdh kanmsu kausal-am " {Gi. 2. 50). 
From this, it becomes clear that the special device mentioned to 
:8tart with by the Blessed Lord for the sinless performance of 
Actions, namely an equable mind, is what is known as 
' ‘ Jcausda ’ (skilful device) and that performing Actions by this 
kausala ’ or device is, in the Gita, known as ‘ yoga ’ | and this 
very meaning of that word has further been made perfectly 
'dear by Arjnna who says : “ yo 'yam yogas tvaya pi'oktah 
■ samyena Madhusudana" (Gi. 6. 33), i.e., “this yoga of equality, that 
is, of an equable frame of mind which has been prescribed by 
you to me”. There are two ways in which the Seif-Realised man 
should live in this world which have been prescribed by the Vedic 
religion in existence long before the date of Sri Sarhkaracarya. 
One of these ways is the literal abandonment (sarhnyasa) or 
giving up (tyaga) of all Action after Self-Realisation, and the 
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• t)ther way is of not giving up Actions even after Self-Realisa- 
tion, but going on performing them while life lasts, in such 
a way that one does not thereby incur either sin or merit. It is 
with reference to these two paths that the woxdiS ' samnyasa' and 
‘‘ karma-yoga ’ have been used later on in the Gita (Gl. 5. 3), 
'samnyasa ’ means ‘ give , lip ’ and ‘ yoga ’ means ‘ stick to 
therefore, these are two independent paths of the giving up or 
the sticking to Action. The two words ‘ samkhya ’ and ‘ yoga ’ 
iSamkhya-yogau) are two abbreviated terms, which are used later 
on with reference to these two paths (Gi. 5. 4). It is true 
that the sixth chapter of the Gita contains a description 
of the postures (asanm) of the Patanjala-yoga necessary 
for steadying the mind; but for whom has that description 
been given? Not for the ascetic, but for the Karma- 

Yogi, i. e,, for the person who continues skilfully 
performing Actions, and, in order that he might thereby 
■acquire an equable frame of mind. Otherwise, the sentence 
tapasvibhyo 'dhiko yogi ”, i.e., “ the yogi is superior 

to the ascetic” is meaningless. Also, the advice given to 
Arjuna at the end of this chapter in the terms ^^tasMadyhgl 
■Mnvarjuna” (6. 46), i.e., “therefore, O Arjuna, become a yogi”, 
•does not mean “take to the practice of Patanjala-Yoga” but 
Aas to be taken as meaning “become a yogi, who performs 
.Actions skilfully or a Karma-Yogi”, in which meaning tKat 
word has been used in the phrases : “yogastliah kuru karmdni'' {%. 

■ 48) i.e., perform Action, having become a yogi”, or after that : 
‘^‘tas7ndd yogdya yiijyasva yogah karmasu, kausalam {Gi. %. 50), i.e., 
'“therefore, take shelter in yoga; ‘yoga'' means the skill of ^per- 
forming Action”, or at the end of the fourth chapter, ‘Vophm 
■Misthoftispia Bharata'’ (4. 42), i.e., “take shelter in the yoga, O, 
Bharata, and stand up”. Because, His saying “follow the 
.Patanjala-yoga and stand up and fight” would be impossible 
and even improbable. It has been clearly stated previously 
.that ; karmayogena yoginam'' (Gi. 3. 3) i.e,, “yogis are persons 
who perform Actions” ; and in the exposition of the Narayaniya 
■or the Bhagavata religion in, the Mahabharata, it is stated that 
persons belonging to that religion do not abandon worldly 
. affairs but perform them skilfully ( “suprayuktena, karmayM”’) 
«and attain the Paramesvara ( Ma. Bha. San. 348, 56 ). From 
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ing to the Rarayanly a religion, are also their meanings in tho- 
Gita; and, if anybody has any doubts about this, these doubts- 
ought to be fully cleared by the definition of that word given, 
in the Gita as : ‘'samatvam yoga ucmjate” , i.e., “ 'yoga’ is the name' 
given to equability” or “ yogah karmasu hmsalam ”, i, e., “ 'yoga’' 
means skill in Action, ” as also by such phrases used in the- 
Gita as “ karma-yogena yogmain ” etc. ; and, it is established! 
beyond argument that the word ‘ yoga ’ has been used in the- 
Gita in the sense of only the path of Bnergism (pravrfti-marga)’ 
i. e., the “ KARMA-YOGA Not only in the Vedic religious- 
treatises, but also in the Buddhistic religious treatises in Pali, 
and in Sanskrit, the word Yoga is found to have been used in 
this meaning. For instance, in the Pali work, named Milinda- 
prasna written about Sake 300, we come across the word. 
“Pubba-yoga (pui’va-yoga) ” where its meaning has been defined, 
as ‘'pubbakamina” (purva~kar?naj (Mi, Pra. 1. 4 ) ; and in the 50th 
verse of the first canto (sarga) of the Sanskrit poem Buddha- 
cariki written by the poet Asvaghosa in the beginning of the 
■Salivahana era, we find the follov/ing statement : — “ acaryalmm 
yogavidhau dvijdndm-apraptam-anyair-Janako jagdma ” i. e. 
“The king Janaka had become an acd.rya (preacher) for teach- 
ing the Yoga methods ( yoga-vidhi ) to Brahmins, and such a. 
preceptorship had not been acquired by any one before him.”' 
In this place, the word ‘ yoga-vidhi ’ has to be interpreted as. 
meaning “the method (vidlii) of the Desire-less Karma-Yoga”. 
Because, the Gita and all the other works emphatically say 
that that was the true bearing of the mode of life of Janaka^ 
and Asvaghosa has in Bmldha-carita (9. 19-30) given the 
illustration of Janaka himself in order to show “ how Release- 
can be obtained notwithstanding that one leads the life of a. 
house-holder ”, When it has been in this way proved that even, 
according to the Buddhistic treatises, this path of Action, 
prescribed by Janaka was known as ‘yoga’, one has to under- 
stand the word ‘i/ogra ’ used in the Gita also in the same 
meaning ; because, the Gita itself says that the path prescribed; 
by Janaka is the very path it advocates (Gi, 3. 30). We will, 
later on consider in greater detail the two paths of ‘Saihkhya’ 
and ‘Yoga’. The matter under oonsideratidn at present is in 
what meaning the word ‘yoga’ has been used in the Gita. 

11—12 
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When the principal meanings of the words ‘yoga , namely, 
■"Karma-Yoga’, and ‘yogi namely ‘ Karma-Yogr’, have in this 
way been established, it is not necessary to say in so many 
words what the subject-matter of the Bhagavadgita is. The 
Blessed Lord Himself refers to the advice given by Him 
;as ‘ yoga ’ ( Gl. 4. 1-3 ). Not only that, but as I have already 
.stated above, Arjuna in the sixth chapter ( Gl. 6. 33), and 
Sanjaya in the conclusion { iipasamhara ) at the end of 
the Gita ( Gl, 18. 75 ) have characteri,sed the preaching 
-•of the Gita as ‘yoga'. In the same way, in the enunciatory 
•words used at the end of each chapter of the Gita signify- 
ing the conclusion of the chapter ( which is technically 
•called 5(2 AAuZpa ), it is clearly stated that the Science 
•of Yoga ( yoga-sastra } is the subject-matter of the Gita ; 
but none of the comnientators on the Gita, seem to have paid 
;any attention to this meaning of the word in the safnkalpa. 
After the the two opening words “Brlmad-Bhagavadgitasu 
«pam§asf 2 i’’in this sahzAa/pa, come the two words “brahma- 
vidyaymn yoga-smtre” . Out of these, the first two words mean 
“in the IJpanisat sung by the Blessed Lord” and it is quite 
■clear from the following two words that “the which 

is one of the Bralmm-Vidyas'', is, the KARMA-YOGA- 
BASTRA, is the subject matter of the Gita. ‘ Brahmii’-vidya' 
.means ‘Knowledge of the Brahman’ {Brahmajnam)\ and when 
that has been acquired, the Self-Released man has two cults or 
paths open before him (Gi, 3. 3). One is the Samfchya path or the 
•.wh»?y5sa (Renunciation) path, that is, the path of abandoning 
all wordly affairs or Actions after Self-Realisation, and living 
like an apathetic (tfru/da) person; and the other path. Is the 
path of Yoga or of Karma-Yoga, that is to say, of not giving 
up wordly affairs but Gontinuing to perform them in such a 
■way that they do not Create any difficulty in the matter of 
obtaining Release. Out : of these two paths, the first one is 
also known as the path of Self-Realisation’ ( jndna-mytha ) and 
an exposition of that will be found tohaye been made by many 
rsis in the Upanisads and other writers. But there is no 
scientific exposition • any where^ except in the Gita, of the 
Karma-Yoga, which is included in the "■ There- 

fore, it now becomes quite clear that those persons who first 
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prepared that samkalpa — and, as I have stated above, it must 
have been there before any of the commentaries on the Gita 
were written, since it is to be found in all the editions of the 
Gita— must have added the words “hralima-vidyayam yoga-sastre" 
in this samMpa on proper authority, and intentionally, for 
emphasising the uniqueness of the subject-matter of the Gita- 
sastra, and not uselessly or frivolously ; and at the same time, 
we also easily understand what the import of the Gita was 
understood to be before any commentaries in support of 
particular cults came to be written on it. It is our great 
fortune that this work of preaching the Karma-Yoga was taken 
on his own shoulders by Sri Krsna Bhagavan, who was the 
promulgator of this path of Yoga and who was the personified 
"Is vara of all yogas’ ( ‘ Fof/(?sm?’a' is ‘yoga plus ^Isvara’), and 
who has explained the esoteric import of it to Ar juna for the 
benefit of the whole world. It is true that the words Icarma- 
'Hoga’ and 'karma-yoga-sastm' are longer than the words ''yoga’ 
and 'yoga-mstra’ used in the Gita; but in order that there 
should no more be any doubts as to what the Gita preaches, 
I have intentionally given the name “Karma-Yoga-Sastra” to 
this work and to this chapter. 

That science by means of which we can decide such ques- 
tions as : Which is the best and purest of the several ‘yogas’, 
means, or processes in which a particular Action can be perfor- 
med ; whether it can be always followed ; if not, what are the 
exceptions to it, and how they arise ; why is that path which we 
call good, really good, or that which we call bad, really bad, and 
on the strength of what, is this goodness or badness to be decided 
and who is to do so or what is the ui^erlying principle in it etc. 
is known as the ‘ K ARM A-YOGA-S ASTRA ’ (science of Karma- 
Yoga) or, as expressed briefly in the-Gita ‘YOGA-SASTRA ’ (the 
science of Yoga), ‘Good’ or ‘bad’ are words in ordinary use and 
the following other words : propitious and unprop itious, or bene- 
ficial and harmful, or meritorious and non-meritorious, or sin ; 
.and virtue, or righteous and ^unrighteous, are used in the same ' 
•sense. The same is the meaning conveyed by the word-couples : 
doable and not-doable (/mf2/a and «&//«) and non-duty 

i 'kartavya and aAYirtoy.ya), just and unjust {nya/yya and anyayya), 
nevertheless, as the various persons who have used these 
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wca’ds liave different ideas about the formation of the universej. 
there have also come into existence, different ways in which 
the ‘Karma- Yoga’ science has been expounded. Whatever 
science is taken, the subject-matter of it can be discussed, 
ordinarily in three ways (1) considering the various objects-, 
in the physical world from the point of view that they really are 
as they are perceived by our organs, and that there is nothing; 
beyond, is the first of these methods, which is known as 
“ ADHI-BHAUTIKA " (positive or materialistic) way of 
considering them. For instance, when you look upon the Sum 
not as a deity, but as a round-mass of gross matter made up of 
the five primordial elements, and examine its various- 
properties, such as its heat, or light, or weight, or distance, or 
power of attraction, etc., that becomes the positive or material 
examination of the Sun. Take the tree as another illustration.. 
If we do not consider the internal force in the tree which is 
responsible for its getting leaves etc., but consider the tree, 
purely externally, that is, consider only the facts that when the; 
seed is put into the earth, it takes root and becomes a sprout,, 
which grows later on and goes through the visible changes of 
leaves, flowers, fruits etc,, that is a purely material examina- 
tion of the tree. The examination of the subject-matter in 
Chemistry or Physics or the science of electricity or other- 
modern sciences is of this kind. Nay, materialists imagine,, 
that when they have examined in this way the visible^ 
properties of any object, that is all they n'eed to do and that it. 
is useless to further examine the objects in the world.. 
(3) When we discard this point of view, and examine what, 
there is at the root of the object in the material world and 
whether the activities of these objects are due to some inherent, 
properties in them or there is some other power or principle* 
behind those activities, then one has to transcend the material: 
examination of the object. For instance, if we believe that in 
the gross ofiif eless globe of the Sun, made up of the five* 
primordial elementSi there exists a deity called the ‘Sun’ 
which dwells within it, and that this deity carries on the 
activities of the ’material Sun, such examination is called an 
ADHI-BAIVIKA (Theological) examination of the object. 
Acoordiiig to this point of view, there are in the tree, water,. 
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air, etc,, inimmerable deities, whicb are distinct from those 
■objects, and which activate those objects, (3) But, when 
instead of believing in this way that there are millions and 
millions of independent deities in all the various objects in the 
gross world, we believe that there exists in this world some 
'Spiritual Force, i,e., factor of consciousness (cicchakfij 
imperceptible to the organs, which carries on all the activities 
of the external world ; and that this Spiritual Force exists in 
the human body in the shape of an Atman and acquaints the 
human being with the entire creation ; and that this cosmos is 
kept going by that force, such consideration of the object is 
called an ADHYATMIKA (metaphysical) examination of 
the object. For instance, metaphysicians believe that the 
movements of the Sun and the Moon or even of the leaves 
of the tree are inspired by this unimaginable Power and that 
there are not different and independent deities in the Sun 
or in other objects. These three ways of examining any 
subject-matter have been in existence from times immemorial 
■and they seem to have been followed even in the Upanisads* 
For instance, in the Brhadaranyaka and other Upanisads, 
while considering whether the organs of perception 
{ Jnanendriya) or the vital force {prama) is superior, their 
respective strengths are considered, once from the point of view 
that they have deities like Agni etc., and again by considering 
their subtle ( metaphysical i, e., adhyatmika ) forms ( Br. 1. 5. 21 
and 22 ; Chan. 1. 2 and 3 ; Kausi 2. 8 ) ; and the consideration 
of the form of the Jsvara at the end of the seventh chapter and 
in the beginning of the eight chapter of the Gita is also from 
this point of view. Out of these three methods, our religious 
writers attach a higher importance to the metaphysical 
(adhyatmika) method of consideration than to others, relying 
on the authority “ adkyatma-vidya vidyandm ” (Gi, 10, 32) i. e, 
the metaphysical science is the highest of all sciences ’’. But 
in modern times, the meanings of these three words are to a 
certain extent changed and the well-known French 
Materialist Comte * has given the highest importance 

^ Auguste Gomte was a great philosopher Who lived in 
France in the last century. He wrote a very important book on 
^ciology and has shown for the first time how the constitution of 
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to the Positive ( material ) exposition. He says that there is- 
no sense in trying to find out the fundamental element, if any,, 
which exists at the root of the world ; and in as much as this 
element is always unknowable {agamya) it is neither possible 
nor proper to found on it the edifice of a science. When the 
aboriginal man for the first time, saw trees, clouds, volcanoes 
and other moving objects, he credulously began to believe that 
they were ail deities. According to Comte, this was the 
Theological consideration of the universe. But man very soon, 
gavemp this idea and began to think that there must be some 
element in the shape of an A.tman in all these objects.. 
According to Comte, this is the second stage of the p.rogress of 
human knowledge ; and this stage is called by him the 
Metaphysical stage. But when even after considering the 
universe in this way, actual practical scientific knowledge did 
not grow, man ultimately began to examine deeper and deeper 
only the visible properties of the objects in this world ; and on 
that account, man has now begun to exercise greater control 
over the external world, as a result of his having been able to 
invent steam-engines, telegraphs etc. Comte calls this the 
Positive adkibhautika ) consideration and he has come to the 
conclusion that this method of consideration of any science or 
object is the most profitable one. According to Comte, we must 
adopt this method for scientifically considering Sociology or 
the science of Karma-Yoga; and after a careful consideration 
of the history of the world, this philosopher has drawn the 
following conclusion regarding the science of wordly irfa, 
from that point of view, namely that: the highest religion of 

society can be scientifically considered. He has come to the 
conclusion after considering numerous sciences, that whichever 
acience is taken, the consideration of it is first Theological and then 
Metaphysicai and that, lastly it attains the Positive form. These 
three systems have been respectively given by me the ancient names 
oi ‘ adhidcmika ’ ' adhyatmika ’ and ‘ ddhibkautika ^ in this book^ 
Oomte has not invented these methods. They are old methods, but 
he has fixed a new historical order for them and the only discovery 
made by him is that of all the three, the positive ( ddhibh aiUka ) 
system of consideration is the best. The most important of tlic 
works of this writer have been translated into English. 
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every human being is to iove the whole human race and 
to continually strive for the benefit of eyerybody. Mill., 
Spencer and ^ other English philosophers may be said to 
support this opinion. On the other hand, Kant, Haegel,, 
Sohaupenhaur and other German philosophers, have proved 
that this positive method of considering Ethics is inefficient, 
and they have recently revived in Europe the method of basing. 
Ethics on Metaphysics adopted by our Vedanta philosophers.. 
This matter, however, will be dealt with in greater detail- 
later on. 

The reason why different writers have used the different, 
words ® kUrija ’ and ‘ akanja ’ (doable and not-doable), ‘ dharmya 
and ‘ adharmya ’ (moral and immoral) in the meaning of 
‘ good ’ and ‘ bad ’ although they all convey the same meaning,, 
is that every one has his own different way or view of dealing 
with a particular subject-matter. The question of Arjuna was 
whether or not that war in which he would have to kill 
Bhisma, D,rona, etc., was meritorious (Gi. 2. 7); and if a. 
Materialist had to answer this question, he would have= 
critically considered the palpable profit or loss of it to Arjuna. 
personally, as also the results of it on the entire society and 
would have declared whether the fight was just ( nyayya ) or 
unjust {anyayya ); because, these Materialists do not admit 
of any other test for determining the goodness or badness of 
any particular Action except the material, that is, the actual,, 
external results of that Action on the world. But such an 
answer would not have satisfied Arjuna ; his vision was more 
comprehensive; what he w'anted was to know whether that 
war would in the end benefit Ms Bell (atman), not in this 
world alone,, but from the next-world point of view. He had. 
no doubt as to whether or not he would acquire the kingdom 
or material happiness as a result of the death of Bhisma 
and Droiia or wdiether his rule would be more beneficial 
to people than the rule of Duryodhana. In short, he had to see- 
whether or not y^hat he did was ‘d'/ter (moral) or ‘adharmya'' 
(immoral), ‘ pimya ’ (non-sin) or ‘papa ’ (sin); and the exposition 
in the Gita has been made from that point of view. Not only 
in the Gita but also in other places in the Mahabharata has the. 
examination of Icarma (Action) and ahirma (non-Action) been 
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made from this next-world and Metaphysical point of view and 
in It, the two words ^dharnui and ‘‘adJmrma have been primarily 
used ill order to show the goodness or badness of any particular 
act. But as the w'ord 'dharma and its opposite correlative 
'adharma are likely to create confusion on account of their 
very comprelieiisive meaning, it is necessary to discuss here in 
.greater detail the meanings in which those words have been 
principally used in the science of Karma-Yoga. 

The word ‘DHARMA’ is in ordinary practice very often 
used to imply only the path leading to next-world happiness. 
When we ask some one “What is your dharma (religion)”? 
■our intention is to ask him by what path he goes — whether 
Vedic, Buddhist, Jain, Christian, Mahomedan or Parsi— for 
acquiring happiness in the next world; and the reply which he 
gives is also from the same point of view. In the same way, 
where the subject-matter of the Vedic yajnas and yagas instru- 
mental to the acquisition of heaven is being considered, the 
word ‘d/icirma’ is used in the same ^meaning, as in the canon 
■"'af/idfo d/iamoiijMasa” etc. but the word ‘d/ianm’ is not to he 
understood in such a restricted meaning, and it is very often 
used for indicating the limitations of worldly morality, as in the 
phrases, ‘rq/ad/?armu ’ (the duty of kings), ‘prajadharma’ (the duty 
of subjects), 'desadharma' (the duty of a country), ^ Jnatidharma 
■(the duty pertaining to a caste), Imladhanna' (the duty pertaining 
to clan or family), ‘ mitradharmxi (one’s, duty as a friend) etc. If 
these two meanings of the word are to be individually 

■explained, the dharma relating to the life after death may be 
■called ‘ moksadharim’ oT simply ^ moksa ” and the dharma 
relating to this worldly life, 1 e., Ethics may be given the 
name of ‘ dhm'ma ’ simply. For instance, in enumerating the 
four ideals of manhood (purusdi’Hia), wq say ‘dharma (morality), 
"'arf/ta (wealth), Vmma’ (desire), ‘moksa' (Release). If ‘mokm 
is meant to be ihcluded In the first word ‘dharmii, then it 
would not be necessary to mention ‘moksa' as an independent 
ideal at the end. Therefore, we must say that the writers of 
■our scriptures use the word in this place as meaning 

the numerous ethical duties which form part of our worldly 
life. The same meaning is conveyed by the words kartavya- 
Jcarma ( duty ), ‘mti’ ( Ethics ), ‘ mtBHdrma ’ ( morality ) or 
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‘^mdMcararia’ (good conduct) used now-a-days. But in ancient 
Sanskrit treatises, the woi'ds ‘ nUi ’ ot ‘mtisasfm’ were UBed 
principally with reference to regal jurisprudence (rajamti) and 
therefore, the ordinary exposition of duty (kartavya-ka 7 ina} oT: 
.good conduct (scuUvartana) used to be called the ‘exposition of 
d]mrma\(d}iarma-prauacam) instead of the ‘ exposition oi nifi ' 
d ‘niti-pravacana'' ). But this technical distinction between the 
two words nlti ’ and ‘ dharma ’ has not been adopted in all 
Sanskrit treatises ; and, therefore, I too, have used the terms 
'■mtd, Imrtavija or simply ‘dharnui as synonymous ; and, where 
the subject of Release (molcsa) has to be considered, I have used 
the independent terms ‘ ’ (Metaphysics) or ‘ bhakti- 

tnarga (Path of Devotion). The -w 0 x 6 . ‘dharma' has appeared on 
numerous occasions in the Mahabharata, and whenever it has 
been said there that a particular person is bound to 
.do a particular thing according to his 'd/zanm the 

word ‘dharma' means ethical science ( kartamja-sastra ) or 
ithe then sociology ( samdja-vyavasthd-sastra) ; and wherever 
there has been occasion to refer to the paths leading to next- 
world happiness, in the latter half of the Santi-parva, the 
.specific word ‘ moksa-dharma ' has been used. So also in the 
Manu-Smrti and other Smrti texts, in mentioning the specific 
duties of the four castes. Brahmin, ksatriy a, vaisya, and ^udra, 
the word ‘rfto’wa’ has been used on many occasions and in many 
places ; and even in the "Bhagavadglta the word ‘dharma’ has 
been used as meaning ‘ the duties of the four castes in this 
world ’ in the expression “ svadharmamapi cdveksya” (Gi. 2. 31 ) 
where the Blessed Lord is telling Arjuna to fight, having 
regard to what his ‘dharma’ is, and also later on in the expres- 
ision svadharme nklhanafn sreyah paradkarmo bhaydvahah ” 
(Gi. 3. 35), i,e„ “it is better to die performing one’s caste duties; 
■following the duties enjoined on another caste is dangerous 
The ancient r.sfs had created the institution of the four castes — 
which was in the nature of a division of labour— in order that 
all the affairs of society should go on without a hitch, and that 
society should be protected and maintained on all sides, without 
any particular person or group of persons having to bear the 
whole burden. Later - on, people belonging to this society 
became ‘jaHmdtropajm ’ that is “persons, who forgetting their 
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lespective caste duties, belonged to a particular caste merely by 
reason of birth” and became mere nominal Brahmins, ksatriyas,, 
Taisyas, or sudras; but let us keep that thing aside for a time. 
Originally, this institution had been made for the maintenance 
of society and it is quite clear that if any one of the four castes- 
had given up the ‘dliarma’ i. e., duties allocated to it, or if any 
particular caste had totally ceased to exist and its place had 
not been taken by some other persons, the entire society would tO' 
that extent have been disabled and would later on have either 
been gradually destroyed or at least have sunk to a very low 
stage. There are numerous societies in the Western hemisphere? 
which have come to prominence notwithstanding that they do 
not have the institution of the four castes. But we must not 
forget that although the institution of the four castes may not 
be in existence among them, yet ail the duties of the four 
castes are seen being performed in those societies, if not in the- 
shape of castes, at any rate by some other arrangement in the 
shape of professional divisions or classes. In short, when we- 
use the word ‘ dharim ’ from the worldly point of view, we 
consider in what way society will be maintained (dhdranu) and 
benefited. Manu has said that that ‘ dharrna ' which is 
’asiiMiodarka^^ioX is to say, ‘from which unhappiness ulti- 
mately results’ should be given up (Manu. 4. 176) ; and Bhisma 
says in the Satyanrtodhyaya of the Santiparva (San. 109. 1'^), 
where the exposition of ‘dhanna' and 'adJmrma' is made, and 
before that, Sri Ersna also says in the ICarnaparva ( Ma. Bha^- 
Karna,69.59 ),that:- 

dhdrandd dharmain ihj ahivr dhctrmo clhUraijcite jjrajahX 

yat sy ad dhdinna sanyuMam sa dharrna iti niscayah 

that is, “ the word Dharrna comes from the root dhr, i, e., 
to hold or - uphold, and all human beings are held together 
by dJiarmd. That by which the holding together (of all human 
beings) takes place is dharma ”, Therefore, when this dharma. 
ceases to be observed, the binding-ropes of society may be said 
to have become loose, and when these binding ropes are 
loosened, society will be in the same position as the planetary 
system consisting of the Sun and the planets would be in the 
sky without the binding force of gravitation or as a ship- 
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wouid be on tlie ocean witliout a rudder. Therefore, Vyasa in 
the Bharata gives the advice that, in order that society should, 
not come to an end by reaching such a lamentable state, money 
if it has to be acquired, must be acquired by ‘dharma’i 
that is, without disturbing the arrangement of society ; and if 
the desires, such as the sex impulses etc. have to be ■ 

satisfied, that should also be done consistently with ‘dharma ’ ; 
and he says at the end of the Bharata that 

urdhvabalmr viraimiy esah 7ia ca kascic chrnoti mam I 
dhannad arthas ca kdmas ca sa dharmah Jam na sevyate II 
1. e., “Oh people I am haranguing you with raised hands, (but)' 
no one listens to me ! if both wealth (artha) and desires (Jcama/ 
can be acquired by dharma, (then) why do you not follow such 
a dharma ? ” My readers will from this understand the -chief 
meaning in which the word ‘dharma" has been used in the 
expression dharma-samhiM, when the Mahabharata, from the 
point of view of ' dharma", is looked upon as the fifth Veda or 
dharma-samhitu ; and for the same reason, namely, on the 
ground that it is a dharma-grmitha, has the Mahabharata been 
included among the religious texts prescribed for daily recital 
in the Brahma-yajha (ritual for Brahmins) — ^as is shown by the 
use of the symbolical words : Ndi'clyayam mmasJirtya " ’ — along, 
with the two treatises Puiwa-Mimaihsa and Ufctara-Mirnarhsa 
(which deal with the question of next-world happiness). 

Reading the exposition made by me above of what is. 
dliar rtki a,nd what is adhanna, some one may object: if you 
accept these principles of ‘the maintenance of society’ (samZija- 
dhdraiia) and ‘general yvQltaiB" (sarva-hJmta-'hitam), as mentioned 
in the second chapter when discussing the question of Truth 
and Falsehood (safz/awrfa), then there is no difference between 
your point of view and the Materialistic point of view; becausej 
both these principles are outwardly real, that is Materialistic. 
This question has been dealt with by me in detail in the next 
chapter, For the present, I will only say that although we 
accept maintenance of society as being the chief outward use 
of dharma, yet we never lose sight of the Redemption of the 
Atman (Utma-Jmlyana) or Release (moJcsa) which is the highest 
ideal according to the Vedic or ail other religions and which is 
the special feature of our view-point. Whether it is mainten-- 
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• ance of soeiet.r or the general material welfare of eTerybody, if 
these externally useful principles obstruct the Redemption of 
the Atman, we do not want them. If even our works on 
medicine maintain that the medical science is a useful science, 
because it serves as a means for obtaining Release {moksa), by 
proteoclng the body, then it is absolutely impossible that our 
religious writers would divorce the Karma-Yoga-Sastra, which 
< considers the most important subject of the performance of 
various worldly Actions, from the Metaphysical philosophy of 
Release. And therefore, we look upon that Action which is 
favourable to our Metaphysical betterment as 'pwmja (reli- 
.giously meritorious), (moral), or 'siibhct (good) and 
that which is unfavourable to it, as ‘ pclpa ’ (sinful), 'adharmii 
(immoral), or kisubha’ (bad). It is for this very reason that we 
use the words ' dJuirma ’ and ‘ adJiarma ’ (notwithstanding that 
they have a double meaning and are to a certain extent ambi- 
guous)- in place of the words ‘ karfavya’ {dntj) ' akmia/uya ’ 

■ (non-duty) and ‘ ’ (doable) and 'akarya’ (non-doable). 
Even when the worldly affairs or activities in the external 
world are primarily to be considered, we consider whether or 
not these activities are conducive to Atmic * benefit, simul- 
taneously with considering their external effects. If a Mate- 
rialist is asked why I should sacrifice my own benefit for the 
benefit of others j what answer can he give except by saying: 
“That is ordinary human nature ” ? The writers of our Sastras 
have seen further than this and the science of Karma-Yoga has 
been considered in the Mahabharata from this comprehensive 
Metaphysical standpoint, and Yedanta has for the same reason 
been dealt with in the Bhagavadgita. Even the ancient Greek 
philosophers were of the opinion that one has to take ‘the 
/greatest benefit’ or ‘the climax of virtue’ as the highest ideal 
of mankind and dealt with the question of the doable and the 
iiot-doable from that point of view ; and Aristotle has in his 
book on Ethics said that all these things are included in the 
Atmic benefit ( 1. 7, 8 ). Yet, Aristotle has not given due 
importance to Atmic benefit; That is not the Ga.se with our 
philosophers. They have laid down, that Atmic benefit or 

PThis word /Atmic' (i. e., of the ‘Atman has been coined by 
-.me on the analogy ‘Yedic'.— Trans.] , 
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Metaphysical perfection is the first and the highest duty of 
every man ; that the question of the doable and the not-doable 
must be considered on the basis that A.tmic benefit is more 
important than any other benefit; and that, it is not proper 
to consider that question without reference to Metaphysical, 
philosophy. The same position seems to have been accepted in 
modern times by some Western philosophers, in dealing with 
the question of the doable and the not-doable. For instance, . 
the German philosopher Kant first wrote the metaphysical 
book Critique of Pure Reason^ that is, of ‘ vijavasaijUtmihi 
(i.e., pure) ‘ buddhi ’ (i.e., Reason), and subsequently the book 
Critique of Practical Reason, that is, of ‘ vdsanatmaka ’ (i.e,^ 
practical) ‘ dzirfd/j/f (i.e,, Reason). * And even in England,, 
Green has started his book QriiiilQdi Prolegomena to Ethics 
with the consideration of the Atman, which is the bed-rock of 
the entire universe. But, as the works of purely materialistic 
philosophers on Ethics are principally taught in our colleges 
the fundamental principles of the Karma-Yoga mentioned in 
the Gita, are not well understood even by learned persons 
among us, who have had an English education. 

It will be clear from the exposition made by me above ^ 
why we apply the common word, ‘ DHARMA ’ chiefly to 
wordly morality or to systems laid down for the maintenance - 
of society. Not only in the Sanskrit treatises, Mahabharata 
and Bhagavadgita, but also in vernacular works is the word 
^dharma ' always used as meaning worldly duties or laws- 
We understand the words haladharma and kulacara as- 
synonymous The Marathi poet, Moropant, has used the wordl 
' dharma' in this sense, in desoribing the incident in the 
Bharata war when Earna had got out of his chariot for raising 
the wheel of his chariot which had sunk into the earth, and . 
Arjuna was on the point of killing him. Karna then said : 
“ It is not the ethics of (ijuddhctdliarma) to kill an. 

enemy when he is unarmed,” and Sri Krsna retaliated by 
reminding him of the previous incidents of the attempted 

* Kant was a German philosopher, and he is looked upon at • 
the father of modern philosophy. Two of his works, the Critique^- 
of Pure Reason 0.11^ PhQ Critique of Pralical Reason are well-known.. 
The work written by Green is known as Prolegomena to Ethics. 
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.denuding of DraupadI, or tlie murder of Abliimanyu, when 
alone, hy a number of persons, and asking Mm *. “Where was 
then your clharma, Oh, Radhasuta V ' with reference to all those 
incidents ; and even in the Mahabharata the word ‘clharma' 
has been used in relating this incident in the expression 
kva te cJharmas ia.cla gatah ", i.e,, “ where did your ‘ clharma ’ 

v(morality) go then?”, and it is shown that it is morally 
right to give measure for measure to such immoral persons. 
In short, as it has become usual, whether in Sanskrit 
or in Prakrit literature, to use »the word ‘clharma' 
as indicating the rules of morality which have been 
laid down by high and reverend persons, with reference to 
various matters, for the maintenance of society, I have 
adopted the same word in this book. These rules, which 
have been laid down by reverend people (sista) and which 
have become acceptable on all hands and are known as 
‘ respectable behaviour ’ (sistacara), are, from this point of view, 
the root of morality {chharim) ; and therefore, in the 
Mahabharata (Ann. 104. 157) and also in the Smrti treatises 
there are such statements as : ‘ acdmpraS/ia'yo dharmah ", ie., 
morality springs from custom ” or : “ acarah paramo dharmah ", 
i.e., “ rules of custom are the highest morality ” (Manu. 1. 108), 
or (where the origin of morality is mentioned), “vedah smrtih 
saddcdrah svasya ca priyamdhnatmh " , (Manu. 3. 12), i.e., .‘the 
Vedas, the Smrtis, good conduct and that which we ourselves 
• desire.” But that is not enough for the science of Karma-- 
Yoga, and, as has been stated by me before in the second 
chapter, it is necessary to fully and critically consider what 
..causesTed to a particular deaf a or code of conduct being fixed. 

We must also here consider another definition of the word 
‘ d/iCErwra ’ which is come across in ancient treatises. This is 
.the definition given by the Mimamsa school. That school 
•says: “ codandlaksario 'rtho dharmalh" { 3a,i, Su. 1. 1. 2) 

‘ Oodand ’ means ‘ inspiring,’ that Is, some authoritative person 
saying or ordering : “ Do this ” or “ Do not do this ”.So long as 
no one has laid down such a limitation or such a limitation 
has not come into existence, one is at liberty to do what he 
likes. This means that d/kmma originally came into existence 
.as a result of such limitations, and this definition of morality 
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is to a certain extent similar to ttie opinions of the well-known 
English writer Hobbes. The human being, in the aboriginal 
condition behaved according to the particular frame of mind 
ruling at the time. But when he later on found out that such 
unrestricted behaviour was not beneficial on the whole, he 
came to the definite conclusion that it was in the best interests 
of everybody to lay down and observe certain restrictions on 
the self -inspired actions of the organs, and every human being 
began to observe these limitations, which have gained ground 
•on account of general acceptance ( sistacara ), or for some other 
reason, as if they were lawn's ; and when such limitations grew 
in number, they formed themselves into a code. I have 
mentioned in the previous chapter that the institution of 
marriage was ^ not at first in vogue, but was brought into 
existence by Svetaketu, and also that the prohibition against 
•drink was first laid down by Sukracarya. In defining the word 
dharma as : “ codamlakmiio "rtho dharniah ” only the fact of 
such re.strictions having been dictated by these law-givers has 
been taken into account and the motives of Svetaketu or of 
Sukracarya in laying down these limitations has been lost 
■sight of. Even in the case of a rule of morality ( dharma ), 
some one first realises its importance and then it is 
promulgated. It is not necessary to ask anyone to eat, drink, 
and make merry, because, those are the inherent tendencies of 
the physical organs. That is what is meant by Manu when he 
says: “ na mamsahhakmne doso mi madye na ca maitJnaie*" 
{Manu. 5. 56 ), i- ©•» “Bating flesh or drinking wine or 
enjoying sexual intercourse, is not sinful.”, that is, there is 
nothing in thezn which is contrary to the rules of nature. All 
these things are the inherent desires, not only of -'men but of 
every living being “jr;rarffffr esa hhuftmam'', i. e., “these are 
the tendencies of created beings ”. Morality consists in 
putting proper limitations on an unrestricted course of life 
resulting from passions in the interest of the maintenance 
•of society or of general welfare. Because 
aharanidra bJmyamaitImnam ca 

samamjamefatjiasubMrnarandmi 
dharmo hi fesam adkiko viseso 

dhaimieva Jundh pahibMh sarmndh l\ 
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i. e, ‘•'eating, sleeping, fear, and sexual relations are the.' 
hevltage of men. same as of animals ; clharma, ( tliat is, restrain- 
ing them by rules of morality ), is the difference between man 
and beast ; and those who are not governed by this code of 
morality may be looked upon as beasts, ” There is in the^ 
Santiparva of the Mahabharata, a similar verse ( San. 394. 29 ) 
and the verse in the Bhagavata, which prescribes limitations 
on the desires of hunger etc. has been quoted in tbe previous 
chapter. In the same way what the Blessed Lord is referring- 
to, is the nature of morality to lay down limitations on 
unrestricted mental impulses, where in the Bhagavadgita,. 
He says to Arjuiia : — 

incbiijrmjendriyasjj arfhe raga dvesaii vyavasthitau ! 

tayor na vasam agaccket tau hy asya pcmpanthinau !! 

i.e. “the attractions and repulsions between the organs of sense- 
on the one hand and the various objects which are pleasurable- 
or repulsive to them on the other are unchangingly inherent.. 
One should not become their slaves, because, both love and hate 
are enemies’ The organs of a man urge him to behave like a. 
beast, and his intelligence pulls him in the opposite direction,. 
Those persons who redeem themselves by sacrificing the animal 
tendencies rampant in their bodies into tbe fi.re of this warfare- 
are the true .sacrificers, and are indeed blessed. 

Gall dharma, ^acdra-prabJmva" (born of custom), or call it. 
*dharanaf (something whiclr upholds or keeps together), or call 
it ‘codancilaksayxi (some precept which has been dictated), which- 
ever definition of (worldly morality) is accepted, none 

of them is much useful for coming to a definite conclusion,, 
when one has to decide between what is moral and what, 
immoral. The first definition only tells us what the funda- 
mental form of dharma is. The second definition tells us what 
its external use is, and the third definition tells us that moral 
restrictions were laid down in the beginning by some persons or- 
other. Not only is there much difference between customs and 
customs but, as there are numerous consequences of one and the- 
same act, and also as the i.e,, precepts of different ma- 

are also different, we have to look out for some other way of 
determining what the dharma is, when there are doubts in the 


matter. When Yaksa asked YudMsthira what this other way 
was, Yndhisthira replied 

farko 'pratispmli smtmjo vibMnimh 
miko Tsir yasya ‘vacah pramUwm l 
dharma^a faftvam niMta^ guhayam 
jncihajano ijena gafah m ^nthdh IS 

(Ma. Bha. Vana. 312. 115). 

that Is; “ inferential logic is uncertain, i. e., it is such that it 
will giYe birth to various inferences according to different, 
degrees of keenness of intelligence in men ; the Srutis, that is,, 
the precepts of the Vedas, are all mutually conflicting ; and, as; 
regards the Smrtis, there is not a single rsi (sage) whose precept, 
we can look upon as more authoritative than that of others. 
Well, if we seek the fundamental principle of this (worldly)' 
dharma, it is lost in darkness, that is to say, it is such as. 
cannot be understood by a man of ordinary intelligence. 
Therefore, the path which has been followed by venerable' 
persons is the path of dharrm ”. Very well 1 but who are the 
venerable persons {irmhajandh) ? That word ‘ mah^janak " 
cannot be interpreted to mean ‘ a large {malm) collection of 
persons {jarmh) \ Because, following the path which has been 
laid down by ordinary persons (or collection of persons), whose- 
minds are never troubled by considerations of what is right, 
and what is wrong, will be like playing a blind man’s buff or 
like “ andhenaiva nmjamand yathandhah" , i, e., “ the blind being 
led by the blind ”, as stated in the Kathopanisad. If you 
interprete the word ^mahdjanafi as meaning ‘erudite and 
venerable persons’— and that is the meaning conveyed in the 
above verse — then, where is there any uniformity in their 
behaviour ? The sinless Kamaoandra discarded his wife,, 
though she had passed through the ordeal of fire, merely on the 
ground of public criticism ; and the same Eamacandra, in 
order that Sugriva should he on his side, entered into an 
offensive and defensive alliance with him, by making him 
‘tulyarimitra\ i. e., ‘ with common friends and enemies and. 
killed Vali who had in no way wronged, hirnl. {Parasurama. 
murdered his own mother >t the behest of, hi?, i.iather ! , and 
as regards the Pandayas, five of th^:;ha4 only one wife I If 
L4 
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you consider the gods in the heavens, then some of them are the 
paramours of Ahilya, whereas others -are seen lying in the sky 
with mutilated bodies, being wounded by the arrows of Rudra, 
as was Brahmadeva because he ran after his own daughter in 
the form of a stag (Ai. Bra. 3. 33). With these things 
before his mind’s eye, Bhavabhuti has put the words; 
“vrddhas te m ‘mcaramyacaritWi*\ i. e,, “one must not attach too 
much importance to the doings of these old people ” in the 
mouth of Lava in the XJttararamacantra. A writer, who 
has written in English the history of the Devil, has said 
in his hook that if one considers the history of the warfare 
between the supporters of the gods and of the Devil, we see that 
very often the gods {devas) h.Q.ve cheated the non-gods ; 

and in the same way, in the Kansitaki-Brahmanopanisad (See, 
Kausl. 3. 1 as also Ai Bra. 7. 28), Indra says to Pratardana : 
“I have killed Vrtra (although he was a Brahmin) ; I have 
torn into pieces the ascetic Arunmukha, and thrown the 
•carrion to wolves ; and, breaking ail the various treaties which 
Lad been made by me, I have killed the friends and clansmen 
-of Prahlada’ and also killed the demons named Pauloma and 
Xalakhanja *, yet on that account, “ tasya me fatra na loma ca 
mamiyate”,i.ei., “not a hair of my head has been touched ”, 
If some one says ; “Yon have no occasion to consider the evil 
■doings of these venerable persons, but, as stated in the 
Taittiriyopanisad ( Taitti 1. 11. 2 ), imitate only their good 
•actions, and neglect the rest ; for instance, obey your father, 
as was done by ParasurStna, but not kill your mother ”, 
then, the primary question of how good' actions are to be 
differentiated froms bad actions again arises. Therefore, after 
Laving described his various deeds as mentioned above, Indra 
says to PratardS-na : “Bearing in mind that that man who has 
fully Realised his Self is not prejudicially affected by patricide, 
matricide, infanticide,' th#ft,. or any other sinful actions, try 
and realise in the first insthnee what the Atman is, so that all 
your doubts will be answered”’; and he has thereafter explained 
to Pratardana the science of the Atman. In short, although 
the precept '‘inahajano yena gdfah sa puTithah' ’ maj he e&sj to 
follow for ordinary persons, yet it does not meet all possible 
contingencies ; and thoughtful persons have ultimately to enter 
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into the Philosophy of the -Atman /S^ma-jaarta/ and ascertain 
the true principle underlying the actions of the venerable 
persons (rmhajaimW. h.o'w&VQt deep that principle may be. It 
is for this reason that the advice t ” na demcantam caret ’% i. e., 
"‘one must not follow only the externar actions of gods”, is 
given. Some persons have hit upon an easier way for 
determining the doable and the notr-doable. They say that 
whatever virtue is taken, we must always take care against 
excess of it, for such excess turns a virtue into a vice. Charity 
is a virtue; but, " afidandd balir baddhah ”, i. e., “ becaaise of too 
much charity, Bali was -undone The well-known Greek 
philosopher Aristotle has in his book on Ethics prescribed the 
same test for distinguishing between the doableandthenot- 
doable ; and he has clearly shown how every virtue, in excess, 
Is the cause of one’s undoing. Even Ealidasa has come to the 
conclusion ( see Raghuvamsa 17. 47 ) that courage, pure and 
simple, is like the cruel behaviour of an animal like a tiger ; 
and morality, pure and simple, is nothing else but cowardice ; 
and that the king Atithi, used to rule by a judicious admixture 
of the sword and regal jurisprudence. If a man speaks too 
much, he is talkative, if he speaks too little, he is reserved; if 
he spends too much, he is a spendthrift, if he spends too little, 
he is a miser ; if he is too advanced, he is wayward, and if he 
lags behind, he is a laggard ; if he insists on anything too 
much, he is obstinate, and if he insists too little, he is fickle ; 
if he is too accommodating, he makes himself cheap, and if he 
remains stiff, then he is proud : this is how Bhartrhari and 
others have described some good and had qualities. However, 
.such a rule of the thumb does not overcome all difficulties', 
because, who is to decide what is ‘too much’, and what is 
■‘moderate’ ? What may be ‘too much’ for one or on any parti- 
cular occasion, may be too little for another person or on 
another occasion. Jumping into the firmament at the moment 
of his birth in order to catch hold of the Sun was as nothing to 
Maruti (Va, Rama. 7, 35), Therefore, as the syena bird advised 
the King Sibi, every man, when faced "with the discernment 
between the duty (dharma j, an4,,,||ip , non-duty ( adharma } 
should on every occasion consider t]b,e, 'relative merits and 
the importance or unimpoxtapeq o^ conflicting duties. 
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and intelligently arrive at a conclusion as to the true duty or 
proper Action:-— ' 

avirodhat tu yo dharmah sa dharmah safya-mkrama I 
mrodhim inahipala mscitya gu7'ulagliamm \ 
na bddhd vidyate yatra tofh dharmam samupacaret tl 

(Ma. Bha. Yana. 131. 11. 12 and Manu. 9. 299-). 

i. e., "Oh, Satyavikrama I that IS dterma (duty) in which there 
is no contradiction V Oh, King 1, if there is such a contradiotion, 
then come to a decision as to the relative worth of the act and 
the opposition, and follow that path of duty in which 
there is no opposition;”. But one cannot, on that account 
only, say that the true test of determining the proper 
conduct on a doubtful occasion is to discriminate between the 
duty and the non-duty. Because, as we often see in ordinary 
life, different learned people discriminate in different ways 
according to their own lights, and arrive at several different 
decisions as regards the morality of a particular act ; and this 
is what is meant by the words, ” ifar/co ’’pratdsthah'* in the 
quotation above. We must, therefore, now see whether or not 
there are any other means for arriving at a correct solution of 
these doubtful points about the duty and the non-duty ; and if 
so, what those means are ; and if there are more than one ways,, 
then, which is the best way of all. This is what science has to 
determine for us. The true characteristic feature of a science 
is : ” anekasamsayoccliedi paroksarthasya darsakam ”, i. e,, " it 

must remove confusion regarding matters which the mind 
cannot at first grasp on account of numerous doubts which 
spring up, and make their meaning free from doubt and easy,, 
and, even give a proper insight into matters which might not 
be actually before the eyes or which may be matters of the 
future ” ; and the fact that by learning astronomy, one can 
predict the occurrence ‘ and the time of future eclipses justifies 
the words “paroksarthasya darsakam’* used in the latter part of 
the above definition. But in order that all these various- 
difficulties should be solved, one has first to see what these- 
sulties are. And, therefore, ancient as also modern writers; 
ling with the subject-matter to be proved by a soienco 
all the •' other existing aspects of the same* 
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subjeot-mattar, and sliow tlie faults or insufficiency in them, 
i’ollowing this method, I shall, before mentioning the YOGA 
■or device established or preached in the Gita for determining 
the doability or non-doability of any particular Action, first 
consider the more well-known of the other devices which are 
prescribed by philosophers for the same purpose. It is true 
that these other devices were not very much in vogue in India 
but were promulgated principally by Western philosophers. 
But it cannot, on that account, be said that I should not 
consider them in this book ; because, it is necessary to be 
.acquainted with these other devices, if even to a small extent, 
not only for the purpose of comparison, but also in order to 
understand the true importance of the Metaphysical { adhyat- 
Karma-Yoga expounded in the Gita. 




: ,, . ClIPTEl If. 

"' the MATERIALiSTIC THEORY OF HAPPINESS 
: / (ADHIBHAUTIKA SUKHAVADA) 

duhkhM udd'djate mrvah sai'vasya sukham ipsitam l 
Mahabharata. Santi 139, 61. 

AsTve have seen tbat stock precepts like : 'mahdjano yem 
gaiah m panthdh’, i. e. ‘follow the path which has been followed 
by wenerable persons orj ‘afi sarvafra varjayef , i. e., 'do too< 
mneh of nothing’, do hot satisfactorily explain : (i) why 
Manu and the other legislators laid down the rules of ' ahima 
(Non-Violence, Veracity, Not-stealing) etc., (ii> 
whether those rules are mutable or immutable, (iii) what their- 
extent or the fundamental principle underlying them is, and, 
(iv) which precept should be followed when two or more of 
them are equally in point and yet conflict with each other, it is 
how necessary for us to see whether or not there are any 
definite means for properly determining these questions, and. 
deciding which is the most beneficial or meritorious path of 
duty, as also^ in what way and from what point of view we 
can determine the relative importance or the greater or less 
worth of mutually conflicting principles of morality. I have 
in the last chapter explained that there are three ways of 
considering the questions involved in the exposition of Action 
and Non-Action, namely, the Positive, {adhibhautiJca), the 
Theological (adhidaivika), and the Metaphysical {adliydtmika)^ 
just as in the case of the scientific exposition of other matters. 
According to our philosophers the most excellent of these ways 
is the Metaphysical way. But, as it is necessary to carefully 
consider the other two methods in order to fully understand the 
importance of the Metaphysical method, I have in this chapter 
first considered the fundamental Materialistic principles under- 
lying the examination of the question of Action and Non- 
Action. The positive physical sciences, which have had an. 
immense growth in modern times have to deal principally 
with the external or visible properties of tangile objects.. 

* that ia . — ‘‘Every one is unwilling to suffer pain and every- 
one wants hapjjinesa’h 
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Therefore, those persons who have spent their lifes In studying- 
the physical seienoes, or who attach much importance to the- 
critical methods particular to these sciences, get into the habit 
of always considering only the external effects of things ; and 
their philosophical vision being thereby to a certain extent- 
narrowed, they do not, in discussing any particular thing, 
attach much importance to causes which are Metaphysical, or- 
intangible, or invisible, or which have reference to the next, 
world. But, although on that account, they leave out of 
consideration the Metaphysical or the next-world point of 
view, yet, as codes of morality are necessary for the satisfactory 
regulation of the mutual relations of human beings and f or- 
public welfare, even these philosophers, who are indifferent, 
about life after death or who have no faith in intangible or- 
Metaphysical knowledge, ( and also necesssarily no faith in 
God ), look upon the science of Proper Action (Karma-Yoga) as. 
a most important science and, therefore, there has been in the= 
past and there is still going on, a considerable amount of 
discussion in the West, as to whether the science of Proper and 
Improper Action can be satisfactorily dealt with in th& 
same way as the physical sciences, that is to say, by 
means of arguments based on purely worldly and visible- 
effects. As a result of this discussion, modern Western 
philosophers have made up their minds that the science of 
Metaphysics is of no use whatsoever for the consideration of 
Ethics, that the goodness or badness of any particular Action 
must be determined by considering only those of its external, 
effects which are actually visible to us, and that we can do so,. 
Any act which a man performs, is performed by him either for- 
obtaining happiness, or for warding off unhappiness. One iriay 
even say that ' the happiness of all human beings ’ is the- 
highest worldly goal, and if the ultimate visible resultant of all. 
Action is thus definite, the correct method of deciding Ethical, 
problems, is to determine the moral value of all Actions by 
weighing the, greater or lesser possibilities ;jaf each .Actionu 
producing happiness or -preventing unhap-piness. ; If one judges- 
the goodness or badness of any partieular j; 6biact.4n ordinary 
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at tile same time gives a large quantity of milk is the best 
jCOW, then on the same principle, we must also consider that 
Action as the most meritorious one, from the ethical point of 
view, of which the external result of producing happiness or 
preventing unhappiness is the highest. If it is possible to 
decide the ethical value of any particular act in such an easy 
and scientific way, namely, by considering the greater or less 
value of its purely external and visible effects, one should not 
trouble about entering into the discussion of the Self and Non- 
Self {Mmanatma) ; “ar/ce een imdhu mndeta Idrmrtham parvatmn 
vrajet '’,* i. e., “if one can get honey near at hand where he sits, 
then where is the sense of going into the hills to look for 
honey-combs ? ” I call this method of determining the 
morality of any particular Action by considering merely its 
external results the ‘ ddhibliautika sukhavada ' (the Materialistic 
Theory of Happiness), because, the happiness to be considered 
for determining the morality of any Action is, according to 
this theory, actually visible and is external — that is, is such as 
arises from the contact of the organs with external objects, and 
oonsequently Materialistic {ddhibhauHka) — and this school has 
likewise been brought into existence by those philosophers who 
consider the world from the purely positive or Materialistic 
point of view. But, it is not possible to fully discuss this 
theory in this book. It would be necessary to write an 
independent book to even merely summarise the opinions of 
the different writers. I have, therefore, in this chapter collected 
together and given as precisely as possible as much general 
information about this Materialistic school of Ethics as is 
absolutely necessary for fully understanding the nature and 
importance of the science of Proper Action expounded in the 
Bhagavadgita. If any one wants to go deeper into the 
matter, he must study the original works of the Western philo- 

The word *arka^ in this stanza has been interpreted by some 
J13 meaning the ‘rut’ tree (swallow-wart or calotropis gigantea). 
Blit, in his commentary on the Samkarabhasya on the Brahma-Sutras 
S. 4. 3, Anandagiri has defined the word *arAa’ as meaning ‘near/ 
Tho other part of this verse is “dddhasy artkasya sampraptau ho 
mdvan yainam-acarei” , i.e., if the desired object is already achieved, 
^what wise man will make further efforts ? 
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'SopTiers. From my statement above, that Materialistic philo- 
isophers are apathetic about the science of the Atman or about 
the next world, one mnst not draw the conclusion that all the 
learned persons who subscribe to this path, are selfish, self- 
nentred or immoral. There belong to this school high-minded 
philosophers like Comte, Spencer, Mill, and others, who 
most earnestly and enthusiastically preached that striving 
Tor the benefit of the whole world by making at least 
-one’s worldly outlook as comprehensive as possible (if 
one does not believe in the next world), is the highest duty 
of every man; and as their works are replete with the most 
noble and deep thoughts, they ought to be read by every one. 
.Although the paths of the science of Proper Action are many, 
yet, so long as one has not given the go-bye to the external 
ideal of ‘the benefit of the world’, one must not ridicule a 
.philosopher on the ground that his method of dealing with the 
philosophy of Ethics is different from one 's own, I shall now 
precisely and in their proper order, consider the various divi- 
sions into which the modern or ancient Materialistic philoso- 
phers fall, as a result of differences of opinion between them 
•as to whether the external material happiness which has to be 
-considered for determining the ethical propriety or impropriety 
of an action is one’s own happiness or the happiness of another, 
and whether of one person or of several persons; and I shall 
also consider to what extent these opinions are proper or 
faultless. 

The first of these classes is of those who maintain the 
.theory of pure selfish happiness. This school of thought says 
^hat there is no such thing as life after death or as philan- 
4hropy; that all Metaphysical sciences have been written 
by dishonest people to serve their own ends; that the only 
Thing which is real in this world is one’s own interest; and 
■that, that act by which this self-interest can be achieved or 
whereby one can promote one’s own material happiness is the 
most just, the most proper, and the most meritorious act. 
This opinion was, at a very early date, vociforously proclaimed 
dn India by Oarvaka. and the mischievous advice given by 
.Jabali to Sri Rama at the end of the Ayodhyakanda of the 
JRamayana, as also the Kanikaniti in the Mahabharata (Ma. 
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Bill. A. 143), pertains to this school of thought. The opinion 
of the illustrious Oarvaka was that when the five primordiali 
elements are fused together, they acquire the quality of an. 
Atman, and when the body is burnt, the Atman is burnt with- 
it; therefore, a wise man should not bother about the Atman,, 
but should enjoy himself so long as life lasts, even borrowing: 
money for the purpose, if necessary; one should ‘‘'rnam krtva 
ghrtam pibet’\ i. e,, “ borrow money and drink clarified butter”,, 
because there is nothing after death. As Oarvaka was born 
in India, he satisfied himself with prescribing the drinking- 
of clarified butter {ghrtam pihet) otherwise, this canon would, 
have been transformed into ' rnam krtva suraM pibet i, q,, 
‘borrow money and drink wins’. This school -says: “What 
is this dliarma and this charity ? All the objects which have- 
been created in this world by the Paramesvara, — what did I 
say ? I have made a mistake ! Of course, there is no> 
Paramesvara — all the things which I see in this world have 
come into existence only for my enjoyment, and as I can see^ 
no other purpose for them, there is, of course,* no such purpose. 
When I am dead, the world is over; and therefore, so long as. 
I am alive, I shall acquire all the various things which can, 
be acquired, acquiring this to-day and that to-morrow, and 
thereby I shall satisfy all my desires. If at all I go in for- 
any religious austerity or charity, that will be only to- 
increase my reputation and worth; and if I make a. mjasUya 
yajm or an asvamedha yajna, that too will be for the sole 
purpose of establishing that my power is unchallenged in all. 
directions. In short, the EGO, the ‘I’ is the only focus of 
this world, and this ‘I’ is the sum and substance of all 
morality; all the rest is false”. The description of godless 
endowment {asuri sampatti) given in the 16th chapter of the Gita 
in the words: ^‘‘Uvaro ''ham aham hhogl siddholiam halavdn 
sukhl ” (Gi. 16. 14), i. e., “ I am the Is vara, .1 am the one who. 
enjoys, and I am the siddka (perfect), the all-powerful.and the 
happy”, applies quite appropriately to the opinions of persons 
who follow this philosophy. If instead of Sri Krsna, there had 
been some person like Jabali belonging to this sect for advising: 
i4l3una, he -would, in the first place, have slapped Arjuna on the 
face, and then said to him : “What a fool are you I When yon 
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_iave without effort got this golden opportunity of fighting and 
conquering everybody and ‘enjoying all kinds of royal enjoy- 
ment and happiness, you are uttering the most foolish things, 
being lost in the futile confusion of ‘shall I do this, or shall I do 
that’ ! You will not get such a chance again. What a fool are 
you to think of the Atman and of relatives I Strike ! and enjojr 
the empire of Hastinapura after having removed all the thornS’ 
from your path 1 In this lies your truest happiness. Is there 
anything in this world except one’s visible material happiness ?’’' 
But, Arjiina was not anxious to hear such a disgustingly 
selfish, purely self-centred, and ungodlike advice ; and he had,. 
aireadyinadvance,saidtoSriKrsna: 

etan na hantum icchaml ghnafo *pb Madhusudana \ 
api trailokyarajya^ya hetoli kim 7iu rmhiUrte W 

(Gi, 1, 36). 

that is, “If I had to acquire for myself (by this war), the 
kingdom even of the three worlds-^to say nothing of the- 
kingdom of this world"-(that is, such physical pleasures), I do- 
not desire for that purpose to kill the Kauravas. I do not 
mind if they slit open my throat”. Even a mere reference to- 
this ungodlike self-centred and -entirely selfish doctrine of 
material happiness, which Arjuna had, in this way, denounced, 
in advance, would amount to a refutation of it. This 
extremely low stage reached by the school of Material 
Happiness, which looks upon one’s own physical pleasures 
as the highest ideal of man, and throw's religion and 
morality to the winds, and totally disregards what 
happens to other people, has been treated by all writers on 
the science of Proper Action, and even by ordinary people, as 
extremely immoral, objeotionable and disdainable. Nay !, this- 
theory does not e veil deserve the name of Ethics or of an ex- 
position of morality ; and therefore, instead of wasting more 
time in considering this .subject, we will now turn to the next, 
class of Materialistic philosophers. 

Pure and naked selfishness or self-centredness never suc- 
ceeds in the world; because, although physical and material 
pleasures may be desirable to every one, yet, as is a matter of 
actual experience, if our happiness interferes with the happi- 
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ness of others, those others will certainly do ns harm. Therefore 
■other Materialistic philosophers maintain that although one’s 
happiness or selfish purposes may be one’s goal, yet, in as 
much as it is not possible for one to acquire such happiness, 
unless one makes some sacrifices for other people similar to 
those one oneself wants from them, one must long-sightedly 
take into account the happiness of others in order to obtain 
one’s own happiness. I put these Materialistic philosophers in 
the second class. It may be said that the Materialistic exposi- 
■tion of Ethics truly begins at this point. Because, instead of 
saying like Carvaka, that no ethical limitations are necessary 
for the maintenance of society, persons belonging to this school 
have made an attempt to explain their own view as to why 
these limitations must be observed by everybody. These 
people say that, if one minutely considers how the theory of 
Harmlessness came into this world, and why people follow 
that doctrine, there is no other reason at the root of it except 
■the fear based on selfish considerations that, ‘ if I kill others, 
rothers will kill me, and then I will lose my happiness’, and that 
all other moral precepts have come into existence as a result 
nf this selfish fear in the same way as this law of Harmless- 
ness. If we suffer pain, we cry, and if others suffer pain, we 
feel pity for them. But why ? Because the fear that we in 
.our turn may have to suffer the same pain, that is, of course, 
jthe thought of our possible future unhappiness comes to our 
.•minds. Charity, generosity, pity, love, gratefulness, humble- 
ness, friendship, and other qualities which at first sight appear 
to be for the benefit of others are, if we trace them to their 
origin, nothing but means of acquiring our own happiness or 
■warding off our own unhappiness in another form. Everybody- 
soever helps others or gives in charity with the internal 
■motive that if he found himself in the same position, other 
people should help him; and we love others, only in order 
■that others should love us. At any rate, the selfish idea that 
other people should call us good is at the back of our minds. 
The expressions ‘ doing good to others’ and ‘the welfare of 
►-others’ are words based on confusion of thought. What is 
real, is one’s own selfish purpose; and one’s own selfish purpose 
■means obtaining one’s own happiness or warding off one’s own 
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■unhappiness. TMs anaounts to saying that a mother suckles 
her baby not on account of love, but she does this selfish act 
in order to ease herself (as her breasts are full of milk and 
she feels the inconvenience of the pressure), or in order that 
the child, after growing up, should love her and give her 
happiness. The fact that people of this school of thought 
admit that it is necessary to long-sightedly observe such moral 
principles as will permit of the happiness of others—though 
that may be for obtaining one’s own happiness^ — is the im^ 
portant difference between this school of thought and the 
school of Oarvaka. Nevertheless, the idea that a human 
being is nothing but a statue cast into the mould of selfish 
physical desires, which is the opinion of the Carvaka school, 
has been left untouched by this school. This opinion has been- 
supported in England by Hobbes and in Franca by Halvetius. 
But there are not to be found many followers of this school in- 
England or anywhere else. After the exposition of Ethics by 
Hobbes had been published, it was refuted by philosophers like 
Butler, * who proved that human nature as a whole is not 
absolutely selfish, and that there exist in a human being 
from birth such other qualities as humanity, love, gratitude 
etc,, to a greater or less extent, side by side with selfishness ; and 
therefore, in considering any act or any dealing from the' 
ethical point of view, one should instead of considering only 
the qualities of selfishness or even of long-sighted selfishness# 
always consider the two inherent distinct tendencies of human 
beings, namely, ‘selfishness’, {svartha) and the ‘unselfishness’, 
{parartha). If even a cruel animal like a tigress is prepared to 
sacrifice her life for the sake of her cubs, it follows that saying 
that the emotions of love and philanthrophy come into 
existence in the human mind merely out of selfishness is futile, 
and that weighing between the duty and the non-duty merely 
from the point of view of long-sighted selfishness is 


^ The opinion of Hobbea has been given in the book called 
Leviathan 5 and the opinions of Bntler are to be found in his Essay 
called Sermons Human Nature. Atorley Has given the summary of 
the book of Helvetius in his (Morley^s) book on Diderot, (Volume- 
11, Chap. Y). 


■soieiitifically ineorreci Our ancient writers had not lost sight 
■of the fact that persons, whose intelligence has remained 
unpnrified on account of their having remained wholly 
engrossed in family life, very often do whatever they do in 
this world for others, only with an eye to their own 
benefit. The saint Tukaram has said : “ the daughter-in-law 
weeps for the mother-in-law, but the motive in her heart 
is quite different ” ( Ga. 2583. -2 ) ; and some of our 
philosophers have gone even beyond Helvetius. For 
instance, in commenting on the proposition laid down by Sri 
Sarhkaracarya in -his Brahma-Sutrabhasya (Ve. Su.Sarh. Bha. 
2. 2. 3) on the authority of the Gautama-Nyayasutra (1. 1, 18) 
' pravartaria laksmjM dosah i, e., ‘all human activity, whether 
selfish or unselfish, Is faulty’, Anandgiri says that : “ We practise 
kindness or benevolence towards others only in order to remove 
that pain which results from the emotion of pity awakening in 
our hearts.” This argument of Anandgiri is to be found in 
almost all our books on the Path of Renunciation, and all that 
is principally attempted to be proved from it is, that all Actions 
are selfish, and, therefore, non-performable. But in the conver- 
sation between Yajnavalkya and his wife Maitreyi, which 
appears twice in the Brhadaranyakopanisad (Br. 2. 4 ; 4. 5), this 
very argument has been made use of in another and a strange 
way. In answering the question of Maitreyi : “How can one 
acquire immortality ? ”, Yajhavalkya says to her : “O Maitreyi, 
the husband is loved by the wife, not for the sake of the husband, 
but for the sake of her own dtman; in the same way, the son is 
not loved by us for his own sake; we love him for our own sake. " 
The same law applies to wealth, animals, and all other objects. 
‘ atmanastu kamdija sarvam prltjam bhavati i, e., ‘ We like all 
things for the sake of our Seif {atmanY, and if all love is in 


^ ‘‘What say you of natural affection ? Is thau also a species of 
•self-love? Yes 5 all is self-love, iouy cliildren are loved only 
because they are yours. Your friend, for a like reason. And your 
country engages you only so far as it has a connection with your- 
sdf^^ I this is the way in which Hume has referred to this line of 
^argument in his book Of the Dignity or 3feanness of Human Nature. 
Hume’s own opinion in the matter is different. 
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this way hased on Self, nnist we not, in the first place, find 
-out what our ufmdn (Self) is?” And, therefore, the concluding 
advice of Yajnavalkya is: “afmS m are irofa'vyo 

mantavijo nidiihycisitavifah'', i. e,, ‘‘See (first) what the atman 
‘(Self) is, hear the ■d.bncm, and meditate and contemplate on, 
'the aimmi”. When the true form of the Atman has in this 
way bean realised by following this advice, the whole world 
becomes Salf-ised {atma-mmja), and the distinction between 
selfishness {svartlm) exid unselfishness {parartha) in the mind 
■ceases to exist. Although this argument of Yajiiavalkya is 
a-pparently the same as that of Hobbes, yet, as can be easily 
•seen, the inferences drawn by them respectively from that 
advice are contrary to each other. Hobbes attaches higher 
importance to selfishness, and, looking upon all philanthrophy 
•as long-sighted selfishness, says that there is nothing in this 
world except selfishness; whereas Yajnavalkya, relying on the 
word ‘sm’ (one’s own) in the phrase ^ svartha' (selfishness), 
:shows, on the authority of that word, that from the Meta- 
physical point of view, all created beings are harmoniously 
comprised in our Atman and our Atman is likewise harmo- 
niously comprised in all created beings; and he, in that 
way, gets rid of the apparently dualistic {dvaita) conflict 
between the interest of oneself and the interest of others. 
These opinions of Yajnavalkya and of the school of Renun- 
ciation will be considered in greater detail later on. I have 
referred here to the opinions of Yajnavalkya and others only 
for the purpose of showing how our ancient writers have more 
or less praised or accepted as correct the principle that ‘the 
ordinary tendency of human beings is selfish, that is, is con- 
cerned with their own happiness ’, and drawn from it inferences 
which are quite contrary to those drawn by Hobbes. 

Having thus proved that human nature is not purely 
selfish and is not governed wholly by the tamos quality, nor 
totally ungodly (as has been maintained by the English 
writer Hobbes and the French writer Helvetius), and that a 
benevolent {satfmha) mental impulse forms part of human 
nature from birth along with the selfish impulse, and that 
■doing good to others is not long-sighted selfishness, one has 
to give equal importance to the two principles of svUrthu, i. e., 
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one’s own happiness and parartha, 1. e., the happiness of otherSc> 
in building up the science of the doable and the not-doable. 
( kdryuJfdrua-vijamsi'-?iifi ). This is the third division of. 
Materialistic philosophers. IsTevertheless, the Materialistic view 
that both svartha and pardrtha. deal only with worldly happi- 
ness, and that there is nothing beyond worldly happiness,, 
is also held by this school. The only difference is that people- 
who belong to this school consider it their duty to take into* 
account both self-interest (svaiiha) and other ’s-interest. 
{pardrtha) in determining questions of morality, because they 
look upon the impulse of doing good to others as, as much am 
inherent impulse, as the selfish impulse. As normally there- 
is no conflict between self-interest and other’s-interest, all 
the Actions which a man performs are primarily also beneficial 
to society. If one man accumulates wealth, that ultimately 
benefits the whole society; because, society being a collection/ 
of numerous individuals, if each individual in it benefits 
himself without harming others, that is bound to benefit the* 
whole society. Therefore, this school of philosophers has laid 
down that if one can do good to others without neglecting one’s, 
own happiness, it is one’s duty to do so. But, as this school 
does not admit the superiority of other’s-interest and advises. 
that one should each time, according to one’s own lights,* 
consider whether one’s own interests or the interests of others.' 
are superior, it is difficult to decide to what extent one should-, 
sacrifice one’s own happiness for the happiness of others when, 
there is a conflict between self-interest and other’s-interest, 
and there is very often a chance of a man falling a prey to. 
considerations of his own interests. Ror instance, if self- 
interest is considered to be as important as other’s-interest, it- 
is difficult to decide by reference to the doctrines of this school 
of thought, whether or not one should, for the sake of truth,, 
suffer considerable financial loss — to say nothing of the much' 
more serious question w^hether or not one should, for the sake- 
of truth, 'sacrifice one’s life or lose one’s kingdom. Persons, 
belonging to this school may possibly praise a benevolent man. 
who sacrifices his life for the advantage of another, but if they 
are themselves faced with a similar situation, these philoso- 
phers, who habitually sit on the two stools of self-interest and. 



and, on that account, they glorify their doctrine by calling it 
the path of ‘enlightened’ (udatta) or ‘wise’ self-interest (but self- 
interest in any case I ) * But see what Bhartrhari says;-— 


samdnyasiu pardrtimm udyamahlirtah svartha 'mrodlieim ye I 
te'ml mamzvardksasdh parahifani svarfhdya nighmiti ye I 
ye tu gknanti nirarthalmh parahitath te ke na jdmmahe U 

(Ni. Sa. 74) 

that is, “those who do good to others, sacrificing their own* 
interests are the truly good persons ; those who strive for the= 
good of others, without sacrificing self-interest, are ordinary- 
persons; those who harm others, for their self-interest, must be' 
looked upon not as human beings but as godless beings; 
(raifcsaaSi'i) ; but I do not know how to describe those who are- 
worse than these, that is, those who needlessly harm the 
interests of others”. In the same way in describing the most, 
excellent form of regal morality, Kalidasa says : — 

svasukhanirabhildmh khidyase lokahetdh I 
pratidinam atkavd te vrttir euam vidhcd^a II 

(Sakuntala 5. 7). 

that is, “you strive every day for the welfare of others without, 
considering your own happiness, or it may be said that such ia 
your natural instinct or vocation”. Neither Bhartrhari nor 
Kalidasa had to see how to discriminate between Eight Action 
or Wrong Action (karmakarma) or righteousness and unrighte- 
ousness (dharmadJiarma} by adopting both the principles of 
self-interest and other’s-interest into a science of Right Action 
(Karma-Yoga), and judiciously weighing them. Nevertheless,. 

* This is called in English ‘'enlightened self-interest ^ I 
have translated the word ^enlightened^ into Marathi as ^udaita^ or 
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the highest place which has been given by them to persons who 
sacrifice self-interest for other ’s-interest is Justifiable even 
from the point of view of Ethics. Persons belonging to 
this school of thought say, that although other ’s-interest 
may be superior to self-interest from the philosophical 
point of view, yet, in as much as we have not to consider 
what ideally pure morality is, but only how ‘ordinary’ 
persons should act in the ordinary affairs of the world, the 
prominence given by us to ‘enlightened self-interest’ is proper 
f rom the worldly point of view. But in my opinion, there is 

no sense in this argument. The weights and measures used in 
i commerce are as a rule more or less inaccurate ; but if, taking 

■advantage of that fact, the greatest possible accuracy Is not 
! maintained in the standard weights and measures kept in 

; , public offices, shall we not blame the persons in authority ? 

' 'The same rule applies to the philosophy of Karma-Yoga. Ethics 

i has been formulated only in order to scientifically define the 

; pure, complete, and constant form of morality; and, if any 

j .science of Ethics does not do this, it must be said to be useless. 

1 . -Sidgwiok is not wrong in saying that ‘enlightened self-interest’ 

f is the path of ordinary people. Bhartrhari says the same 

1 thing. But if one examines what the opinion of these ordinary 

I people about the highest morality is, it will be seen that, even 

in their opinion, the importance given by Sidgwiok to en- 
lightened self-interest is wrong, and the path of spotless 
morality or the path followed by saints, is looked upon by 
them as something much better than the ordinary selfish path; 
nnd, that is what is intended to be conveyed by the stanzas of 
Bhartrhari quoted above. 

I have so far dealt with the three divisions of the School 
of Material happiness, namely, the purely selfish, the long- 
sighted selfish, and the enlightened selfish ( which is both 
the former ones combined), and I have pointed out what the 

* Sidgwick^s Methods of Ethics Book I, Chap. II, § 2, pp. l8~29 ; 
also Book tv Chap, iV, § 3 p. 474. Sidgwiok has not invented 
ibis third path ; but ordinary well-educated English people usually 
follow this path of morality which is also known as ‘Common sense 
lorality’. 
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■principal sliort-coraings of their respective systems are. But 
this does not exhaust all the divisions of the Material happi- 
ness school. The next division, that is to say, the best division 
of this school is the one of the benevolent (saffvika) Materialis- 
tic philosophers, who maintain that: one should decide the 
ethical doabiiity or non-doability of all Actions by Judiciously 
weighing the Material happiness of not only one human being, 
but of the entire human race.* It is not possible that one and 
the same act will cause happiness to all persons in the world 
or in a society at one and the same time. If one person looks 
upon a particular thing as productive of happiness, it produces 
unhappiness to another person. But, just as light is not 
considered objectionable on the ground that the owl does not 
like it, so also if a particular thing is not profitable 
to some persons, it cannot be said, even according to the 
Karma-Yoga science, that it is not beneficial to all; and 
-on that account, the words ‘the happiness of all persons' 

■ (sarvabhufahifa) have to he understood as meaning the ‘greatest 
happiness (good) of the greatest number*. In short, the opinion 
•of this school is that, “we must consider only such acts as 
ethically Just and fit to be performed, as are conducive to the 
greatest good of the greatest number ; and that, acting in that 
way is the true duty of every human being in this world.” This 
•doctrine of the school of Material happiness is acceptable to the 
Metaphysical school. Nay, I may even say that this principle 
was propounded by the Metaphysicians in very ancient times, 
-and the Materialistic philosophers have now turned it to use 
in a particular way. It is a well-known fact, as has been 
:said by the Saint Tukaram that, “saintly persons come to 
life only for the benefit of the world; they suffer in body 
in order to do good to others Needless to say, there is no 
■dispute about the correctness or the propriety of this principle. 
Even in the Bhagavadgita, in describing the characteristic 
features of saints (juanin ) who practise the perfect Yoga — 
of course, the Kafma'-Yoga— the sa7'vabhutakite ratah" 

i. e., “they are engrossed in doing good to all cre ated beings” 
^ lientham. Mill etc. are the protagonists of this Schotd. I have 
translated the words ‘greatest good of the greatest nainber' as the 
•^greatest happiness of the greatest number”, in this book. 
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have been clearly used twice (Gl. 5. ; IS, 4) ; and it become® 

quite clear from the statement from the Mahabharata quoted 
In the second chapter above: ^‘yad bhutahitam atyantam tat 
saiyam iti dhdrana”. (Yana 208. 4), i e., “that is Truth 
according to dharrm in which the highest benefit of all lies, 
that our ancient writers used to take into account this 
principle in deciding what is just {dharrm) and what unjust 
{adharim). But, looking upon the promotion of the welfare 
of all created beings as the external oharacteristic feature 
, of the conduct of i'«dmns, and occasionally making use of 
that principle in a broad way for determining what is Just 
and what unjust, is something absolutely different from taking 
for granted that that is the substance of Ethics, and dis- 
regarding everything else, and erecting an immense structure 
of the science of Ethics on that foundation alone. Materialis- 
tic philosophers accept the latter course and maintain that 
Ethics has nothing to do with Metaphysics, It is, therefore, 
necessary for us to see now to what extent they are correct. 
There is a great deal of difference between the meanings of the 
two words * happiness ’ (aafeAa) and ‘benefit’ (hita); but, although 
for the moment that difference is not taken ijito consideration 
and the word ‘ sarvabhutahita ’ is taken as meaning ‘the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number’, yet it will be seen, that 
numerous important difficulties arise, if we rely only on this 
principle for distinguishing the doable from the not-doable, 
.Suppose, a Materialist follower of this principle was advising 
Arjuna: what would he have told him ? Would he not have 
said; If as a result of your becoming victorious in the 
Bharatiya war, you bring about the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, then it is your duty to fight, even if yoU' 
might kill Bhisma, Apparently, this advice seems very easy. 
But, if we go a little deeper, we realise its insuffioieno^ and: 
the difficulties involved in it. ‘Greatest number ’ means; 
how much? The Pandava army was of seven ak^uhiv-is^ 
<a unit for measuring the numbers of soldiers). But, the- 
Kaurava army was of eleven aksauUyls. Can one, therefore,, 
argue that the Pindavas were in the wrong, on the groundl 
that if the Pandayas had been defeated these eleven Kaurava. 

w^ become happy ? To decide questions of 
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aaoralifcy merely on the basis of numbers would be wrong on any 
number of occasions, to say nothing of the Bharatiya war^- 
Even in ordinary life everyone believes, that that act which 
jpleases even one good man is more truly a good act than the act 
which gives happiness to a hundred thousand evil-doers. In 
•order to iustify this belief, the happiness of one saint has to 
be given a higher value than the happiness of a hundred 
thousand evil-doors, and if one does that, the fundamental 
principle that ‘ the greatest external happiness of the greatest 
number is the only test of morality’ becomes, to that extent, 
weak. One has, therefore, to say that numbers have no fixed 
bearing on morality. It must also be borne in mind that 
some thing which is ordinarily considered as productive of 
happiness by all persons is, by a far-sighted person, seen to be 
disadvantageous to all. Take for example the cases of Socrates 
and Jesus Christ. Both of them were preaching to their 
counferymen what, in their respective opinions, was ultimately 
beneficial. But their countrymen denounced them as ‘enemies 
•of society’, and put them to death. The people, as also their' 
leaders, were acting on the principle of the ‘greatest good of 
the greatest number’ ; but, we do not now say that what the 
•ordinary people then did was just. In short, even if we for a 
moment admit that ‘greatest good of the greatest number’ is the 
•only fundamental principle of Ethics, yet, we do not thereby 
isolve to any extent the questions, in what lies the happiness of 
millions of persons, how that has to be ascertained, and by 
whom. On ordinary occasions, the task of finding this out 
may be left to those persons whose happiness or unhappiness is' 
under consideration. But, as it is not necessary to go so deep 
'into the matter on ordinary occasions, and, as ordinary persons 
do not possess the mental grasp to understand and decide fault- 
lessly in what their happiness lies on extraordinary and 
-difficult occasions, putting into the hands of such uneducated 
jpersons the solitary ethical principle of ‘the greatest good of 
"the greatest number’ is like placing a fire-brand into the hands 
•of an evil spirit, as is apparent from the illustrations of the 
rfcwo leaders given above. There is no sense in the repartee : 
“Our ethical principle is correct ; what can we do if ignorant 
persons have wrongly applied it?” Because, although the 
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principl© may be correct, one mnst at the same time explain^ 
who are the proper persons to give effect to it, and when and 
how these persons do so, and other similar limitations of the; 
principle. Otherwise, ordinary people will needlessly indulge* 
in the fond belief that they are as capable of determining: 
<|uestions of morality as Socrates, and serious consequences are- 
likely to follow. 

This theory is open to other objections which are more; 
serious than the two objections ; (i) questions of morality 

cannot be properly decided by reference to numbers alone and! 
(ii) there is no definite external measure for logically proving 
in what lies the greatest good of the greatest number, which I 
have mentioned above. For instance, only a little considera- 
tion will show that it is very often impossible to fully and 
satisfactorily decide whether a particular Action is just or 
unjust by considering merely its external effects. It is true; 
that we decide whether a particular watch is good or bad, by 
seeing whether or not it shows correct time ; but before applying, 
this rule to human actions, one must bear in mind, that man. 
is not merely a watch or a machine. It is true that all saints 
strive for the benefit of the world. But we cannot draw the 
definite converse conclusion that every person who strives for 
the benefit of the wo.rld must be a saint. One must also see 
what that man’s frame of mind is. This is the great difference 
between a man and a machine ; and therefore, if some one 
commits a crime unintentionally or by mistake, it is legally 
considered a pardonable offence. In short, we cannot arrive at 
a correct decision as to whether a particular act is good or bad, 
just or unjust, or moral or immoral by considering merely its 
external result or effect, that is, by considering whether or not 
that act will produce, the greatest good of the greatest number. 
One has also necessarily to consider at the same time, the 
reason, the desire, or the motive of the doer of the act. There 
was once an occasion to construct a tramway for the benefit 
and happiness of all the citizens of a big city in America. 
But there were delays in obtaining the requisite sanction from, 
the proper authorities. Thereupon, the directors of the tramway 
company gave a bribe to the persons in authority, and 
the necessary sanction was immediately obtained ; and, the 
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construction of tlie tramway being complete soon afterwards^ 
all the people in the city were in consequence considerably 
convenienoed and benefited. Some time after that, the bribery 


prosecuted. There was no unanimity in the first jury, so a second 
jury was empanelled and the second jury having found the- 
nianager guilty, he was convicted. In such a case, the prin- 
ciple of the greatest good of the greatest number is useless- 
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the tramway came to be constructed because the bribe 
was given, was the greatest good of the greatest number;; 
yet, on that account, the fact that the bribe was given does 
not become legal.* Though the external effects of the twO' 
several acts of giving in charity desirelessly in the belief 
that it is one’s duty to do so (datavyam), and of giving in 
charity for the sake of reputation or for some other purpose 
are the same, yet, even the Bhagavadgita distinguishes between, 
the two by saying, that the first gift is sattvika (benevolent)- 
and that the second gift is rajasa (desire-prompted) (Gi. 17. 
30-33); and the same gift, if made to an unworthy person 
is said to be tdrnxsci and objectionable. Even ordinary 
people consider a poor man’s giving a few pies for a charitablo 
purpose as of the same moral value, as the gift of a hundred 
rupees by a rich man. But, if the matter he considered by an 
external test like ‘ the greatest good of the greatest number 
we will have to say that these two gifts are not of the sama 
moral value. The great drawback of the Materialistic ethical 
principle of thb ‘ greatest good of the greatest number ’ is, that 
it does not attach any importance to the motive or the reason, 
of the doer, and if one says that the inner motive has to be- 
taken into account, then the fundamental condition of the 
greatest external good of the greatest number being the only 
test of morality is not satisfied. As the Legislative Oouncil or 
Assembly is a collection of many individuals, it is not 
necessary to ascertain what the state of their conscience was,, 
when we consider whether or not the laws made by them are 
proper; and it is enough if one considers only the external 


This illastratioa is taken troia the book, The Ethical Problem;. 
of Bf. Paul Oarns, (pp. hiJ-and 69; 2ad Edition). 



•aspect of the laws, namely, whether or not the greatest good 
■of the greatest number will result from them. But, as will be 
clear from the illustrations giyen above, the same test does not 
•apply to other cases. I do not say that the principle of ‘the 
greatest good or happiness of the greatest number’ is utterly 
useless. One cannot have a more excellent principle for con- 
sidering external matters ; but in considering whether a parti- 
cular thing is morally just or unjust, it is very often necessary 
’to consider several other things besides this external principle; 
•and therefore, one cannot safely depend on this principle alone 
for determining questions of morality; and all that I say is, 
ithat it is necessary to ascertain and fix upon some principle, 
more definite and faultless than this. The same moral Is 
•conveyed by the statement : “The Beason (buddhi) is of 
•greater importance than the Action” (Gl, 2, 49), made in the 
very beginning of the Gita. If one considers only the external 
Action, it is often misleading. It is not impossible for a man 
to be subject to excessive anger, notwithstanding that he 
continues to perform his external Actions of religious austeri- 
ties. But on the other hand, if the heart is pure, the external 
act becomes immaterial, and the religious or moral value of 
an insignificant external act like the giving of dried boiled rice 
by Sudama to Sri Ersna is considered by people to be as great 
•as the public distribution of tons of food, which will give great 
happiness to a great number. Therefore, the well-known German 
philosopher Kant * has treated the weighing of the external 
and visible effects of an act as of minor importance and has 
started his exposition of Ethics with a consideration of the 
purity of mind of the doer. It is not that this shortcoming of 
the Materialistic theory of happiness was not noticed by the 
principal supporters of that theory. Hume has clearly said 
that in as much as the acts of a person are considered a test 
of his morality as being the index of his disposition, it 
is impossible to decide that they are praiseworthy or 
unworthy merely from their external effects ; t and even Mill 


^ Kant's Theory of Ethics by Abbott) 6th Ed. p. 6. 

f 'Tor as actions are objects of pur moral sentiment, so far 
■only as they are indmations of the internal charactetj passions, 
nnd affections, it is , impossible that they can give rise either to 
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accepts the position that ‘the morality of any act depends 
entirely upon the motive of the doer, that is to say, upon the 
reasoning on which he bases that act. ’ But, in order to 
support his own point of view, Mill has added a rider to this 
principle that, ‘ so long as the external act is the same, its 
moral value remains the same, whatever may have been 
the desire which prompted it 1 * This argument of Mill is 
only doctrinal. Because, if the Eeason is different, 

then, though two acts may be the same in appearance, yet 
they can never have the same value essentially. And Green, 
therefore, objects that the limitation: ‘so long as there is no 
difference in the (external) act ’ etc. laid down by Mill, itself 
falls to the ground t. The same is the opinion expressed in 
the Gita. Because, the Gita says that even if two persons 
have given the same amounts for the same charitable purpose — 
that is, even when their external act is just the same — it is 
possible that one gift will be sattmka, and the other one will 
be rajasa or even tamasa if the two persons have different 
reasons for the gift. But I shall deal in greater detail with 
this question later on, when I compare the Eastern and the 
Western opinions in the matter. All that I have to prove 
at the moment is, that even this refined form of the 
Materialistic theory of happiness, — which depends only on 
the external results of an Action — falls short on the mark 
in determining questions of morality; and Mill’s admission 
quoted above is, in my opinion, the best possible proof of 
that fact. 

praise or bkme, where they proceed not from these principles but 
are derived altogether from external objects'^ Hume’s Inquiry 
<ioncBrning Human Understanding, Section VIII Part II ( p. 368 of 
Hume’s Essays. The World Library Edition ). 

^ * Morality of the action depends entirely upon the inten- 
tion, that is, upon what the agent willa to do. But the motive, 
that is, the feeling which makes him will so to do, when it makes 
no difference in the act, makes none in the morality. ” 

Mill’s Utilitarianism p. 39 (27 P). 

I Green’s ^Prolegomena to Ethics^ § 292 Note. p. 348 (6th 
Cheaper Ed.), 
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The greatest drawback of the theory of ‘the greatest, 
good of the greatest number ’is that it does not take into 
consideration the Reason of the doer. Because, the 

writings of Mill himself show that, even if his arguments- 
are accepted, this principle of determining questions of 
morality merely by external results, is applicable only within- 
specified limits, that is, is one-sided, .and cannot be equally 
applied to all cases. But, there is a further objection to> 
this theory, namely that, as the entire argument of the. 
theory has been developed on the basis that other ’s-interest is 
superior to self-interest, without explaining why or how it is- 
so, the theory of ‘enlightened self-interest’ gets a chance 
of pushing itself forward. If both self-interest and other ’s- 
interest have come into existence with man, why Should one 
look upon the good of the greatest number as more important, 
than one’s own interest ? The answer, that other’s interest, 
should be protected because it involves the greatest good of the 
greatest number is not satisfactory ; because the question itself 
is why I should bring about the greatest good of the greatest 
number. It is true that this question does not always arise,, 
since one’s interest, as a general rule, lies in promoting the 
interests of others. But, the difference between this last and- 
fourth stage of the Materialistic theory of happiness and its 
third stage .is, that the followers of this last school believe that 
where there is a conflict between self-interest and other’s- 
interest, the duty of everybody is to sacrifice self-interest and 
to strive for other’s-interest, instead of following the path of 
’enlightened self-interest.’ Is not some explanation due in 
support of this particular feature of this Materialistic theory of 
happiness ? As one learned Materialistic philosopher belonging, 
to this school realised this difficulty, he has examined the 
activities of all living beings, from the minutest organisms to 
the human race, and come to the conclusion that in as much as 
the quality of maintainitig one’s own progeny or community 
just as one maintains oneself, and of helping one’s fellows- 
as much as possible without harming any one, is to be seen 
being gradually more and more developed from the stage of 
minute organisms to the. human race, we must say that that is- 
the principle feature of the mode of life of the living world. 
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This feature is firstly noticed in the living world in the pro- 
duction of progeny and protecting it. In those minute- 
organisms in which the difference of the sexes has not been 
developed, the body of one organism is seen to grow until it. 
breaks into two organisms : or, It may even be said, that this 
minute organism sacrifices its own life for the sake of its. 
progeny, that Is to say, for the sake of another. In the same 
way, animals of both sexes in grades of life higher than that of 
these organisms, are seen to willingly sacrifice their own 
interests in the living world for the maintenance of their 
progeny ; and this quality is seen to be always growing; so- 
that, even in the most aboriginal societies, man is seen 
willingly helping, not only his own progeny, but also his tribe; 
and therefore, the highest duty in this world of man, who is 
the crown jewel of the living world, is to attempt to perma-- 
nently do away with the present apparent conflict between 
self-interest and other’s-interest by further developing this ten- 
dency of created beings of finding happiness in other’s-interest 
as if it was self-interest, which is observed to become stronger 
and stronger in the rising grades of creation.* This argument 
is correct. There is nothing new in the principle that, as the 
virtue of philanthrophy is to be seen even in the dumb world 
in the shape of protection of progeny, it is the highest duty of 
enlightened man to carry that virtue to its perfection. Only,, 
as the knowledge of the material sciences has now considerably 
increased, it is now possible to develope more systematically 
the Materialistic demonstration of this principle. Although 
the point of view of our philosophers was Metaphysical,, 
yet, it has been stated in our ancient treatises that : 

astadam purananWh saram saram samuddhrtam \ 

paropakarah pwnyaya papaya parapidanam U 

that is, “doing good to others is meritorious, and doing harm, 
to others, sinful ; this is the sum and substance of the eighteen 

This argument is to be found in the Data of Ethics written by 
Spencer, Spencer baa explained the difference between his opinions . 
and the opinions of Mill in his letters to Mill, and this book con- 
tains extracts from this correspondence. See pp 57 and 123. Also- 
see Bain’s Mental and Moral Science, pp, 721 and 722, (Ed. 1875^. 
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Piiranas ” ; , and, even . Bhartrhari says that : ''svartJio yasya 
pararfha e/;a sa puman ekah safam agrawh”, i. e., “that man with 
whom other’s-interest has become self-interest is the best of 
.good men”. But, when we consider the scale of life gradually 
rising from the minutest organisms to the human race, another 
.question also arises, namely : is the virtue of philanthrophy the 
only virtue which has been fully developed in the human race, 
-or have other henerolent (saftvika) virtues, such as justice, 
kindness, wisdom, far-sightedness, logic, courage, perseverance, 
forgiveness, control of the organs, etc., also been developed in 
man ? When one thinks of this, one has to say that all virtues 
have been more fully developed in the human race than In 
any other living being. We will for the present refer to this 
aggregate of sattdka qualities as ‘humanness’. When in this 
way ‘humanness’ is seen to be superior to philanthrophy, one 
has, in determining the propriety or Impropriety or the 
.morality of any particular Action, to examine that Action 
from the point of view of its ‘humanness' — ^that is, from the 
point of view of all those various qualities which are seen to 
be more developed in the human race than in other living 
beings— rather than from the point of view of its philanthropi- 
calness. We must, therefore, come to the conclusion, that it is 
better to call that Action alone virtuous, or to say that that 
alone is morality, which will enhance the state of being human 

■ or the ‘humanness’, of all human beings, or which will be 

■ consistent with the dignity of such ‘humanness’, instead of 
merely relying on the virtue of philanthrophy, and somehow or 
other getting rid of the matter. And when one accepts this 
comprehensive view-point, the consideration of ‘the greatest 

.good of the greatest number*, becomes only an insignificant 
part of such view-point, and the doctrine that the righteousness 
or unrighteousness of all Actions has to be tested only by that 
test falls to the ground, and we see that we have also to take 
^humanness’ into account. And when one considers minutely 
in what ‘humanness’, or ‘the state of being human’ consists, 
■the question m are drastavydii' naturally crops up, as 

; stated by Yajnavalkya. An American writer, who has written 
•an exposition of Ethics, has given this comprenensive quality 
mf ‘humanness’ the name of ‘Atma’. 
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feorn what has been stated above, one will see how erem 
the upholders of the theory of Material happiness have to rise- 
from the lowest stage of pure selfishness or pure physioah 
happiness of one’s self to the higher stage of philanthrophy,. 
and ultimately to that of humanness. But, as even in the 
idea of humanness, the upholders of the Material happiness^ 
theory attach importance solely to the external physioah 
happiness of all human beings, even this final stage of 
Materialism, which disregards internal purity and internah 
happiness, is not flawless in the eyes of our Metaphysicians.. 
Although we may accept in a general way that the whole 
struggle of mankind is directed towards obtaining happiness- 
or preventing unhappiness, yet, until one has in the first place’ 
satisfactorily solved the question as to whether true and. 
permanent happiness is material, that is, lies in the enjoyment , 
of worldly physical pleasure or in something else, one cannot, 
accept as correct any Materialistic theory. Even Materialistic 
philosophers admit that mental happiness stands on a higher 
footing than physical happiness. If one promises to a human; 
being all the happiness which it is possible for a beast to enjoy, 
and asks him whether he is prepared to become a beast, not a 
single human being will say yes. In the same way, an, 
intelligent person need not be told that that particular 
peace of mind which results from deep meditation bn. 
philosophical problems is a thousand times better than 
material wealth, or the enjoyment of external pleasures. And 
even considering the general opinion on the matter, it will 
be seen that people do not 'accept as wholly correct, 
the doctrines that morality depends on numbers, that 
whatever a human being does is for Material happiness, and 
that Material happiness is the highest ideal of a human 
being. We believe that the humanness of a human being 
lies in possessing such an amount of mental control as to- 
be able to sacrifice external happiness and even one’s own 
life in order to act up to such moral principles as Veracity 
etc., which are of greater importance than life or external 
happiness from the Metaphysical point of View; and also- 
Arjuna had not asked Sri Krsna how much happiness would 
result to how many persons by his taking part in the war. 
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l)Tit he had said: “Tell me in what lies my highest benefit, 
that Is the highest benefit of my Atman ” (Gl. 1 7; 3. 3). 
This constant benefit or happiness of the Atman lies in the 
peace {santi) of the Atman; and it is stated in the Brhadaranya- 
kopanisad (Br. 2. 4. 2) that however much of material happi- 
ness or wealth one might obtain, there is no hope of obtaining 
by that alone the happiness or peace of the Atman — 
amrtafvasya tu nasasfi vittena''; and in the Kathopanisad, 
it is stated that although Death (Mrtyu) was ready to bestow 
on Kaoiketa, sons, grand-sons, animals, grain, money and 
other kinds of material wealth, he gave to Mrtyu the definite 
reply : “ I want the knowledge of the Atman, I do not want 
wealth”; and after differentiating between ‘preya% i. e., that 
worldly happiness which is pleasing to the organs, and 
^ h'eya \ i. e, the true benefit of the Atman, it is stated : — ■ 

^reyas ca pi'eyas ca manu^am etas 

tau sampanfya vivimkH dhlrah I 
sreyo hi dhtro ’bhipreyaso vryUe 

pj'eyo .rmndo yogaksemad vrxnte li 

(Katha. 1. 2. 2) 

that is, “when man is faced with 'preya (transient external 
pleasure of the organs) and 'sre|/a' (true and permanent benefit), 
he elects between the two. He who is wise prefers sr&ya ^ 
preya, and the weak-minded man prefers preya^ that is> external 
happiness to the benefit of the A.tman”. It is, therefore, not 
correct to believe that the highest goal of man in this world is 
-the physical happiness obtainable through the organs in 
worldly life, and that whatever a man does is done by him 
merely for the sake of obtaining external, that is. Material 
happiness or for preventing unhappiness. 

Not only is the internal happiness obtainable through 
Reason, or Metaphysical happiness of greater worth than the 
external happiness obtained through the medium of the organs, 
but the physical pleasure which exists to-day comes to an end 
to-morrow, i. e., is transient. The same is not the case with 
rules of Ethics. Non-violence, Veracity and other moral 
principles are looked upon by people as independent of external 
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43ircumstanoes, that is, of external happiness or unhappiness 
and as being constant in their application at all times and 
in all circumstances, that is to say, they are looked upon as 
permanent by everybody. Materialism cannot satisfactorily 
explain the reason why moral principles have this permanence 
which does no.t depend on external matters, nor how it comes 
into existence. For, whatever general doctrine is laid down by 
reference to happiness or unhappiness in the external world, 
yet, in as much as all happiness or unhappiness is inherently 
transient, all doctrines of morality founded on such a transient 
foundation are equally weak, i.e., non-permanent; and, on that 
account, the ever-lasting permanence of the law of Truth seen 
in one’s being ready to sacrifice one’s life in the interests of 
Truth, irrespective of considerations of happiness or unhappi- 
ness, cannot be based on the doctrine of the ‘ greatest happi- 
.ness of the greatest number’. Some persons advance the 
argument, that if in ordinary life even responsible persons 
-are seen taking shelter behind falsehood when faced with the 
problem of sacrificing their lives, and if we see, that in such 
.circumstances even philosophers are not -punctiliious, then It 
is not necessary to look upon the religion of Truth etc, as 
eternal; but this argument is not correct. Because, even those 
people who have not got the moral courage or do not find it 
convenient to sacrifice their lives for the sake of Truth, admit 
by their own mouths the eternal nature of this principle of 
morality. On this account, in the Mahabharata, after ail 
the rules of ordinary life which lead to the acquisition of 
wealth (artha), desires (kama) etc. have been dealt with, 
Vyasa ultimately in the Bharata-Savitri, (and also in the 
Viduraniti), has given to everybody the following advice 
namely : — 

7ia jatu kaman nd bhayan im lohhad 

dharinam tyajed jivitasyapihetdh I 

dhw'ino nityah sukhaduhkhe tv anifye 

jivo nityah hetur asya tv ardty ah " H 

(Ma. Bha. Sva. 5. 6; U. 39.12, 13), 

that is : “ although happiness and unhappiness is transient, yet 
morality is constant; therefore, one should not abandon moral 
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principles, whether for desire of happiness or out of fear, or- 
avarice, or even if life itself is threatened. Life is funda-- 
mentally eternaL and its obieots, such as, happiness, or um. 
happiness, etc., are transient.” And that, therefore, instead^ 
of wasting time in thinking of transient happiness or un- 
happiness, one should link eternal life with eternal religion. 
In order to see how far this advice of Vyasa is correct, we 
have now to consider the true nature of happiness and un^^ 
happiness and to see what permanent happiness is. 


ClAPTEl ¥ 

THE CONSIDERATION OF HAPPINESS AND 
UNHAPPINESS 
( SUKHA-DUHKHA-VIVEKA ) 

suMiam atijantika'ni yat tat buddhigrahyam atindriyam \ . 

Gita. 6. 31. 

Our phiiosopliers have accepted the position that every 
human being in this world is continually struggling in order 
to obtain happiness, or to increase the amount of happiness- 
which he has obtained, or to obviate or reduce his unhappiness^. 
In the Santiparva, Bhrgu says the Bharadvaja (Ma. Bha. San. 
190. 9) that '.-‘iha klmlu amusmims ca loke vastupravritayah. 
mkhdrtham abhidhiyante na hy atahparam visistcdaram asti'\ 
i. 0,, ‘In this world or elsewhere, all activity is for obtaining 
happin^s, there is no other goal except this for dharma. artha,. 
oi Mmad’ But, our philosophers say, though a man is suddenly 
seized by the hand of death, while he is grabbing a false coin in 
the belief that it is true because he does not understand in what- 
true happiness lies* or while he is spending his life in the hope 
that happiness will come sometime or other, his neighbour does- 
not become any the wiser on that account, and follows the 
same mode of life j and the cycle of life goes on in this way,, 
nobody troubling to think in what true and permanent 
happiness lies. There is a great deal of difference between the’ 
opinions of Eastern and Western philosophers as to whether- 
life consists only of unhappiness, or is principally happy or- 
principally unhappy. ITevertheless, there is no difference of 
opinion about the fact that whichever position is accepted, -fche. 
advantage of a man lies in obtaining the highest measure of 
happiness by preventing unhappiness to the greatest possible 
extent. The words ‘hitam' (advantage), or ‘ireyas' (merit), or- 
‘kalydyam’ (benefit) are ordinarily more often used than the word. 
^sukhaird (happiness) ; and I shall later on explain what the- 
difference between them is. Yet, if one takes for granted that. 
the word ' happiness * includes ail kinds of benefits, then the 

^ ^^Tha-fc happiness is the most beatific happiness -which 
being obtainable only by means of Beason {huddM), is independent, 
of. the organs (indriyamyd^ 

17—18 
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proposition that ordinarily every liuma.n being strives to obtain 
happiness may be said to be generally accepted. But, on that 
■account, the definitions of pain and happiness given in the 
Parasaragita included in the Mahabharata, (Ma. Bha. San. 
395. 37) namely : '"‘‘yad istam fat sukham prdhuh dvesyam dithkham 
ihesyate’ i. e., “that which is desired by us is happiness, and 
that which we dislike, or which we do not desire is unhappi- 
• ness”, do not become entirely faultless from the philosophical 
point of view. Because, the word 'ista' in this definition can 
also be interpreted to mean ‘a desirable thing or object’ ; and if 
that meaning is accepted, one will have to refer to a desirable 
■object as ‘happiness’. For example, although we might desire 
water when we are thirsty, yet water, which is an external 
object, cannot be called ‘happiness’. If that were so, one will 
have to say that a person, who is drowned in the waters of a 
river, has been drowned in happiness ! That organic satis- 
faction which results from the drinking of water is happiness. 
It is true that men desire this satisfaction of the organs or this 
happiness, but we cannot, on that account, lay down the broad 
•proposition, that all that is desirable must be happiness. 
Therefore, the Kyaya school has given the two definitions : 
'^‘anukulavedanlyam sukham"', i. e., “desirable suffering is 
happiness”, and “pratikida-vedanlyam duhkham'\ i.e., “undesirable 
osuffering is unhappiness”, and it has treated both pain and 
happiness as some kind of suffering. As these sufferings are 
•fundamental, that is to say, as they start from the moment of 
birth, and as they can be realised only by experience, it is not 
possible to give better definitions of pain or happiness than 
these given by the Nyaya school. It is not that these sufferings 
in the shape of pain and happiness result only from human 
activity ; but, sometimes the anger of deities gives rise to 
"intractable diseases, and men have to suffer the resulting 
iinbaippiness ; therefore, in treatises on Vedanta, this pain and 
happiness is usually divided into ‘ adhidaivika * (god-given) , 
ddhibliautika ’ (physical), and ‘ ddhydtmika * (metaphysical). 
Out of these, that pain or happiness which we suffer as a result 
of the blessings or the anger of deities is known as * adhidcdvika ’, 
and that pain or happiness, in the shape of warmth or cold, 
which results from the contact of the human organs with the 
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external objects in tbe world composed of the five primordial 
elements (such as the earth etc.), is called * adhi^hautika ’ ; ahd 
all pain and happiness which arises without any such external 
-contact, Is call&d.‘'adhijdimka\ When this classification of pain 
and happiness is aoeepted, pain, like fever etc., when it results 
from the disturbance of the internal ratio of wind, bile etc. in 
the body, and the peaceful health, which results from that inter- 
nal ratio being correct, fall into the category of Metaphysical 
■{adkyatmilca) pain and happiness. Because, although this pain 
and happiness is bodily, that is to say, although it pertains to 
the gross body made up of the five primordial elements, yet, we 
cannot always say that it is due to the contact of the body with 
external objects. And therefore, even Metaphysical phin and 
happiness have, according to Vedanta philosophy, to be further 
sub-divided into bodily-metaphysicalj and mental-metaphysical 
pain and happiness. But, if pain and happiness is, in 
this way further divided into bodily and riiental divisions, 
it is ho more necessary to recOgnise the pain and 

happiness as a distinct class. Because, as is clear, the pain 
or happiness which’ arises as a result of the blessings or the 
anger of deities, has ultimately to be borne by man through 
his body or through his mind. I have, therefore, not followed 
the thi-ee-fold division of pain and happiness made in Vedanta 
terminology, but have adopted only the two divisions, external 
or bodily (bahya or sarir), and internal or mental {dbhyantara 
or manasifca); and I have in this book called all bodily pain 
and happiness ‘ adhibJmuHJca' (physical) and all mental pain 
and happiness ‘ adhyatmi1<xL ’ (Metaphysical). I have not made 
a third division of adhidaivika ( god-given ) pain and happiness, 
as has been done in books on Vedanta philosophy, because, 
in my opinion, this two-fold classification is more convenient 
for dealing scientifically with the question of pain and happi- 
ness; and this difference between the Vedanta terminology 
and my terminology must be continually borne in mind in 
reading the following pages. 

Whether we look upon pain and happiness as of two 
kinds or' of three kinds, nobody wants pain; therefore, it is 
stated both in the Vedanta and the Sarhkhya philosophies 
(Sam. Ka. 1: Gi, 6. 21, 22), that^ preventing every kind of 
pain to the greatest possible exteiit, and obtaining the utter- 
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most and the permanent happines is the highest goal of man=. 
When in this way, tlw^nttermost happipesa ha become the-, 
highest goal of man, we have, naturally to consider the- 
questions: what is to be called the uttermost, the real, and’ 
the permanent happiness, whether or not it is possible to* 
obtain it, and if so, /when and how it can be obtained etc.;, 
and when you begin to consider these questions, the next, 
question which arises is, whether pain and happiness are 
two independent and different kinds of sufferings, experiences,, 
or things, as defined by the Nyaya School, or whether the 
absence of the one can be referred to as the other, on the 
principle that ‘that which is not light, i§ darkness’. After- 
saying that : “ When our mouth becomes dry on account of 
thirst, we drink sweet water in order to remove that un^-- 
happiness; when we suffer on account of hunger, we eat nice 
food in order to alleviate that suffering ; and, when the sexuah 
desire is roused and becomes unbearable, we satisfy it by 
sexual intercourse with a woman”, Bhartrhari in the last, 
line of the stanza says :- 

pratikaro vyadheh aukham iti viparyasuaU janah, \ 

that is, “when any disease or unhappiness has befallen; 
you, the removal of it is, by confusion of thought, referred, 
to as * happiness ! There is no such independent thing as > 
happiness which goes beyond the removal of unhappiness. 
It is not that this rule applies only to the selfish activities, 
of men. I have in the last chapter referred to the opinion, 
of Anandagiri, that even in the matter of doing good to others, 
the feeling of pity invoked in our hearts on seeing the un- 
happiness of another becomes unbearable to us, and we dc 
the good to others only in order to remove this our suffering; 
in the shape of our being unable to bear it. If we accept, 
this position, we win have to accept as correct the definitions- 
of pain and happiness given in Mahabharata in one place^. 
namely:—, 

tr^jimiijprahkamin 

(San. 25. 22; 174. 19). 

that is, “some Thirst first comes into existence; on account, 
of the suffering caused by that- Thirst, u-nhappiness comesi 
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iinto existence; and from tlie suffering caused by that iln- 
bapplness, happiness subsequently follows In short, 
according to these philosophers, when some Hope, Desire, or 
Thirst has first entered the human mind, man thereby -begins 
-to suffer pain, and the removal of that pain is called happinp^if 
happiness is not some independent thing. Nay, this school 
has even gone further and drawn further inferences that ail 
jthe tendencies of human life are Desire-impelled or Thirst- 
prompted; that Thirst cannot be entirely uprooted, unless all 
the activities of worldly life are abandoned ; and that, unless 
i'Thirst is entirely uprooted, true and permanent happiness 
fCannot be obtained. This path has been advocated as an 
.alternative path in the Brhadaranyaka (Br. 4. 4. 22; Te. 
.Su. 3. 4. 15); and in the Jabala, Sariinyasa and other 
Upanisads, it has been advocated as the principal path. This 
idea has also been adopted in the Astavakragita (9. 8; 10. 3-8) 
and in the Avadhutagita (3. 46). The ultimate doctrine of 
this school is that the man who desires to obtain the highest 
happiness or Release, must give up worldly life as early as 
possible, and follow the path of Renunciation (sammjasaYt 
.and the path of the Abandonment of the Actions which have 
been prescribed by the Srutis and the Smrtis ( srauta-smarta- 
Jcarma-samiyasa), described in the Smrti^ treatises, and which 
was established in the Kali era by Sri Sarhkaracarya is based 
on this principle. If there is no such real thing as happiness, 
and, if whatever is, is unhappiness, and that too based on 
'Thirst, then it is clear, that all the bother of self-interest ^ 
other’s-interest will be obviated and the fundamental equable 
frame of mind ( santi) will be the only thing to remain, when 
ithese diseases in the shape of Thirst etc. are in the first place 
■entirely uprooted; and for this reason, it is stated in the 
Pingalagita in the Santiparva of the Mahabharata, as also 
in the Mankigita, that 

yac ca WmsukJia'm loke yac ca divyam mahat sukham I 

tT^mkmya^ukhasyaite narhatah sodastm kalam H 

(San. 174. 48 ; 177. 49) 

i. e., “that happiness which is experienced in this world, by the 
:satisfaction of desires (k^ma), as also the greater happiness 
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which Is to be found In heayen, are neither worth even one-: 
sixteenth of the happiness which results from the destruction 
of Thirst”. The Jain and the Buddhistic religions have 
later on copied the Yedic path of Renunciation ; and therefore ^ 
In the religious treatises of both these religions, the evil effects 
and discardability of Thirst have been described as above, or 
possibly in even more forcible terms. (For example, see the 
Trsnavagga in thQ Dhammapdda). In the treatises of the 
Buddhistic religion to be found in Tibet, it is even stated that., 
the above-mentioned stanza from the Mahabharata was uttered 
by Gautama Buddha when he attained the Buddha-hood. ■*' 

It is not that the above-mentioned evil effects of Thirst 
have not been acknowledged by the Bhagavadgita. But, as 
the doctrine of the Gita is that the total abandonment of 
Action is not the proper course for obviating those evil effects, 
it is necessary to consider here somewhat minutely the above 
explanation of the nature of pain and happiness. We cannot, in 
the first place, accept as totally correct the dictum of the 
Sarhnyasa school, that all happiness arises from the preventing 
of pain, such as Thirst etc. Wishing to experience again 
something, which one has once experienced (seen, heard, etc.) is 
xnown as Desire {karm, vasoum, or' iccbn). When this desire 
becomes stronger as a result of the pain due to one’s not 
obtaining soon enough the desired object, or when the obtained 
happiness being feU to be insufficient, one wants more and 
more of it, this desire becomes a Thirst {trHnd). But if Desire is 
satisfied before it has grown into Thirst, we cannot say that 
the resulting happiness arises from the removal of the un- 
happiness of Thirst. For instance, if we take the case of the 
food which we get every day at a stated time, it is not our 
experience that we feel unhappiness every day before taking, 
food. If we do not get food at the proper time, we will suffer 
unhappiness as a result of hunger, but not otherwise. But 


* See RoekhilFs Life of Buddha , p. 33, This stanza has 
appeared in the Pali book called Uddna (2, 2) ; but, it is not stated 
there that it was uttered by Buddha when he attained the ‘Buddha- 
hood’, from which it can be, clearly seen - that these stanzas could 
not have been originally uttered: by BucLdha, , 
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even if we do not in this way distinguish between Thirst and 
Desire, and say that both are synonymous, the doctrine that, 
the root of all happiness is Thirst is seen to be incorrect. For 
Instance, If we suddenly put a piece of sugar-candy into, the 
mouth of a child, the happiness which it experiences cannot be 
said to : have resulted from the destruction of a previous Thirst.. 
Similarly,, if while walking along the road, one comes across a 
beautiful garden and hears the melodious notes of a cuckoo, or 
coming across a temple on the way, one sees in it the beautiful, 
image of the deity, one thereby experiences happiness, though 
there had been no previous desire of obtaining those particular 
objects. If we think over these illusteations, we have tO' 
abandon the above-mentioned definition of happiness of the 
Samnyasa school, and say that our organs have an inherent 
capacity for feeding on good or had objects, and that when, 
they are in that way carrying on their various aotivities» they 
come into contact sometimes with a desirable and sometimes 
an undesirable object, and we, thereupon, experience either 
pain or happiness, without having had any previous Desire or 
Thirst for it. With this purport in mind, it is stated in 
the Gita (Gi. 2. 14), that pain and happiness arises as a. 
result of ^matraspai'sa, that is, of contact with cold or warm 
objects ecc. The external objects in the world are technically 
known as * matra \ and the above statement in the Gita means 
that the contact {sparsa), i. e., the union of these external 
objects with our organs result.s in the suifering (vedana) of pain 
or happiness. That is also the doctrine of the science of Karma- 
Yoga. Nobody can satisfactorily explain why a harsh sound 
is undesirable to the ear, or why a sweefc drink is pleasurable 
to the tongue, or why the light of the full moon is pleasing to- 
the eyes. All that we know is that when the tongue gets a 
sweet liquid to taste, it is satisfied. As Material Happiness is^ 
by its very nature, wholly dependent on the organs, happiness 
is very often experienced by merely carrying on the particular 
activities of the organs, whatever the ultimate result of our 
doing so may be. For instance, the words which sometimes 
naturally escape our lips when some idea enters our mind, are 
not uttered by us with the idea of acquainting someone else 
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'With our thoughts. On the other hand, there is sometimes even 
•a risk of some hidden design or scheme in our minds being 
-divulged by these automatic activities of the organs, and of 
-our being thereby harmed. When little children first learn to 
walk, they aimlessly walk about the whole day, because they 
then experience happiness by the mere act of walking, 
'Therefore, the Blessed Lord, instead of saying that ail happiness 
■consists of the absence of unhappiness, says il[LB.t i-’indriyasyen- 
driyasyarthe raga dvesau vyavasthitau ” (Gl. 3. 34), i. e,, the attrac- 
tion and repulsion which exists between the organs of the 
.sense on the one hand, and their relative objects, such as, sound, 
touch, etc., on the other hand, are both ^vyavasthita\ i.e., funda- 
mentally self-existing ; and His advice is that all that we have 
to see is how these activities will become beneficial or can be 
made by us beneficial to our Atman; and that therefore, instead 
•of attempting to destroy the natural impulses of the mind, 
■or of the organs, we should keep our mind and organs under 
■control in order that those impulses should be beneficial 
to us, and not let the impulses get out of control. This advice, 
a,nd saying that one should destroy Thirst and along with 
Thirst all other mental impulses, are two diametrically 
•opposite things. The message of the Gita is not that one 
.should do away with all activity or prowess in the world; 
but, on the other hand, it is stated in the 18th Chapter of 
the Gita (18. 26} that the doer must, side by side with 
equability of mind, possess the qualities of perseverance and 
enthusiasm. But we will deal with this matter in greater 
-detail later on. All that we have to see for the present is 
whether pain and happiness are two independent states of 
mind or whether one of them is merely the absence of the 
other; and what the opinion of the Bhagavadgita on this 
matter is will be easily understood by my readers from what 
has been stated above. Hot only have ’ (happiness) 

and * (pain) been independently dealt with in des- 

cribing what the * k^tra * (field) is (Gl. 13. 6), but (Gl. 14.6,7), 
Happiness is said to be the sign of sattvam (purity) and Thirst 
•of rajas ( passion ), and sattvam and rajas are considered two 
independent qualities. From this also it is clear, that ,^pa^ 
and hfi^iness have, in the Bhagavadgita, been considered as 
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JlTO-.^HiutusLlly opposite and distinet frames of -‘mind. The 
fact that the Gita looks upon rajasa-tyaga ( abandonment 
based on passion) as inferior , as Is shown by the words: 
“One does not derive the result of Abandonment by abandoning 
;some Action on the ground that it leads to unhappiness; for 
such an abandonment is rajasa” (Gi. 18. 1), also refutes the 
■doctrine that all happiness is based on the destruction of 
'Thirst. 

Even if we believe that happiness does not consist of the 
^destruction of Thirst or of the absence of unhappiness, and 
•-that happiness and unhappiness are two independent things* 
yet, in as much as both these sufferings are mutually opposite 
.or contrary to each other, we are next faced with the question 
whether it is possible for a man to experience the pleasure of 
happiness, if he has never suffered unhappiness. Some 
philosophers say that unless unhappiness has in the first 
Instance been experienced, it is impossible to realise the 
pleasure of happiness. Others, on the other hand, pointing at 
the perpetual happiness enjoyed by deities in heaven, say that 
previous experience of unhappiness is not at all necessary for 
realising the pleasure of happiness. One can experience the 
.sweetness of honey, jaugery, sugar, the mango-fruit or the 
plantain before having previously tasted any saltish object. 
In the same way, since happiness also is of various kinds, one 
■can, without any previous experience of unhappiness, 
•experience perpetual happiness without getting tired of it, by 
enjoying in succession diverse kinds of happiness, e. g,, by 
^moving from a mattress of cotton on to a mattress of feathers, 

• or from a fixed palanquin to the more comfortable swinging 
palanquin. But, if one considers the ordinary course of life 
in this world, it will be seen that all this argument is useless. 
As the Puranas show cases of even gods coming into 
•difficulties, and as even heavenly happiness comes to an end 
after one’s acquired merit has been exhausted in due course of 
ffime, the illustration of heavenly happiness is not appropriate ; 
and even if it were appropriate, what use is the illustration of 
heavenly happiness to us ? Although we may believe that : 
*'nityam eva sukham svarge*', i. e., “in heaven there is permanent 
ihappiness”, yet, it is stated immediately afterwards that . — 
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" Siikham duhkham ihohhayam '* (Ma. Bha. San. 190. 14), 1 e.,. 
“ in this world, pain is mixed with happiness ” ; and consistently- 
with that position even Eamdasa Svami has described his own. 
personal experience as follows : “ Who is there in this world 
who is wholly happy ? Consult your mind, search and see 
And, as is actually experienced by us in this life, we have also- 
to admit the correctness of the following advice given by 
Draupadl to Satyabhama, namely : — 

duhkJiena sddhvi labhate sukhani \ 

(Ma. Bha. Yana. 233. 4) 


that is, “happiness never comes out of happiness; in order that. 
a saintly woman should experience happiness, she must suffer- 
unhappiness or trouble Because, though a fruit may be 
placed on your lips, you have still to take the trouble of pushing: 
it into the mouth, and if it falls into your mouth, you have- 
still to take the trouble of chewing it. At any rate, this much, 
is unquestionable, that there is a world of difference between. 
the sweetness of the happiness which comes after unhappiness, 
and the sweetness of the happiness which is experienced by a 
man who is always engrossed in the enjoyment of the objects of 
pleasure. Because, by continually enjoying happiness, the; 
keenness of -the appreciative power of the organs which enjoy 
the happiness is dulled, and as is well-known 

pray&ya irimatam loke bhoktum saktir wx mdyate I 
kasthany api hi jtryaifde daridrayum ca sarvasah, W 

(Ma. Bha. San. 28.59) 


that is, “rich people do very often not have even the power of 
enjoying tasteful food, and poor people can appreciate and 
digest even uncooked wood Therefore, in considering worldly 
life, it is. uselss to. consider* further whether it is possible 
to enjoy continual happiness without unhappiness. 
‘^sukhasyd^nfaram duhkham duhMmsydnantaram sukharrC' (Vana.., 
260.. 40 ; San. 25.23), i. e., “ unhappiness follows on the steps of { 
happiness,; and simila,rly happiness comes in the wake of i 
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unhappiness ”, or as has been described by Kalidasa in the^ 
Meghaduta:-^ 


hasyaikaMam sukham upanatam duhkham ekanfato val 
mccdr gacchaty upari ca dam mhrammikrammja li 
that is, “ no one experiences continual happiness or continuali 
I unhappiness ; pain and happiness always move alternately up- 
I and down like the points on the circumference of a wheel 
I Such is the case, whether because this unhappiness has been 
I created In order to increase the sweetness of happiness or 
I because it has some other purpose in the scheme of activity of 
I Matter (prakrti). It may. not be quite impossible to continually 
obtain one object of pleasure after another, without getting 
tired of enjoyment; but it is absolutely impossible, at any rate 
in karma-hhumi, i. e,, world of Action (destiny ?) to- 
totally abolish unhappiness and Continually experience noth ing 
but happiness. 

If worldly life does not consist only of happiness, but is- 
always a mixture of pain and happiness, the third question 
which naturally arises in due course is, whether there is inore- 
of happiness or. of unhapp|ness,,,.4n,Jife, Many Western 
philosophers, who look upon Material Happiness as the highest- 
goal of life say, that if there were more of pain than of 
happiness in life, many, if not all, persons would not have | 
troubled to live worldly life, but would have committed suicide. | 
But, in as much as man does not seem to be tired of living, he 
must be experiencing more of h app iness than ,of . unhappiness 
in life, and therefore, happiness must be looked upon as the 
highest goal of man, and the question of morality and. 
immoraiity must also be solved by that standard. But, making, 
suicide depend in this way on worldly happiness in not, really 
speaking, correcti, It is true that sometimes a man, getting, 
tired of life, commits suicide ; but people look upon hini. as an 
exception, that is, as a lunatic- From this it is seen that 
ordinarily people do not connect committing or not committing 
suicide with worldly happiness, but look upon it as an 
independent thing by itself ; and, the same inference follows if 
one considers the life of an aborginy, which would be looked 
upon as extremely arduous by civilised persons. The well- 
known biologist Charles Darwin, while describing in his 
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'Travels the aboriginies he came across in the extreme south of 
:South America says, that these aboriginies, men and women, 
ireniain without clothes all the year round, even in their 
•extremely cold country ; and, as they do not store food, they 
have for days together to remain without food; yet, their 
numbers are continually increasing.* But, from the fact that 
:these aboriginies do not commit suicide, no one draws the 
inference that their mode of life is full of happiness. It is 
•true that they do not commit suicide; but if one minutely 
•considers why that is so, one will see that each one of these 
persons is filled with extreme happiness by the idea that “ I am 
.a human being and not a beast ” ; and he considers the 
happiness of being a human being so much greater than all 
•other happiness, that he is never prepared to lose this superior 
happiness of being a man, however arduous his life may be. 
•Not only does man not commit suicide, but even birds or 
•beasts do not do so. But can one, on that account, say that 
•their life is full of happiness ? Therefore, our philosophers 
.say, that instead of drawing the mistaken inference that 
the life of a man or of a bird or beast is full of happiness 
■from the fact that they do not commit suicide, the only true 
inference which can be drawn from that fact is that : what- 
-ever the nature of a man’s life, he does not set much store 
by it, but believes that an incomparable happiness lies in 
having become a living being (sacetaTia) from a lifeless being 
i{acetana), and more than anything else, in having become 
.a man. It is on that basis that the following rising grades 
have been described in the Sastras : — 

hhutanam pranimh sresthah praninam buddhijivinak I 
buddhimatsu narah srestha narem hrahma^ah smrtali W 
brahmavesti ca vidmmsah vidvatsu krtabuddhayahi 
krfabuddhisu kartarah kartrsu brahimvadinahn 

(Manu. 1. 96. 97; Ma. Bha. XJdyo. 5. 1 and 3). 
that is, “the living being issuperior to the dead; the intelliJ’*; 
gents are superior among the living; men are superior amongy 
'the intelligent; Brahmins, among men; learned Brahmins^ | 
among Brahmins; doers, among the enligtened-minded, and^l 


* Darwin's NatvraUsds Voyage round the Worlds Ohap^ X. 
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(those who belong to the cult of the Brahman),, 
among the doers ’ and on the same basis, it is stated in Yerna- • 
oular treatises, that out of the 84 lakhs of forms of life {yoniy 
the human life is the most superior; that among men, he who- 
desires Belease (mumuksu) is most superior; and, that among 
mumuksus, ihB perfect (siddJm) is the most superior. That- 
is also the purport of the proverb “life is dearer than anything, 
else ”, {sabase jtva pyara)‘, and for this very reason, if someone 
sommits suicide, finding life full of unhappiness, people look 
upon him as insane, and the religious treatises count him as 
a sinner (Ma. Bha. Karna. 70. 28); and an attempt to commit, 
suicide is looked upon as a crime by law. When in this way 
it has been proved that one cannot, from the fact that a man. 
does not commit suicide, properly draw the conclusion -that, 
life is full of happiness, we must, in deciding the question. 
whether life is full of happiness or unhappiness, keep aside 
for the time being the natural blessing of having been born, 
a human being on account of previous destiny, and consider- 
onlythe events of the post-natal worldly life. The fact that, 
man does not commit suicide or continues to live is aocounted^ 
for by the Energistic principle of life; it is not any proof of 
the preponderance of happiness in worldly life as stated by 
Materialistic philosophers. Or, saying the same thing ini 
other words, we mtmt say that the desire not to commit, 
suicide is a natural desire; that this desire does not arise as a. 
result of the weighing of the happiness and unhappiness in- 
life; and that therefore, one cannot from that fact draw the-- 
conclusion that life is full of happiness. 

When in this way we do not, by confusion of thought,, 
mix up the blessing of being born a human being with the 
nature of his subsequent life, and recognise ‘being a human, 
being ’ and ‘ the ordinary life or the usual activities of men * 
as two distinct things, there remain no other means for deciding, 
the question whether there is more of happiness or of un- 
happiness in worldly life for the being which has taken the^ 
superior human form, than considering how many of the- 
‘ present ’ desires of every man are satisfied and how many 
disappointed. The reason for saying ‘ present ’ desires is that,, 
those things which have become available to all persons im 
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. /Civilised life, become every-day happenings, and we forget the 
- happiness they produce; and we decide the question of the happi- 
ness or unhappiness of worldly life by considering only how 
many of the things, which have newly become necessities, are 
.obtained by us. There is a world of difference between (i) com- 
paring the n).eans of happiness which are available to us 
to-day with how many of them were available to us a hundred 
.years ago,.iand (ii) considering whether or not l am happy 
to-day. For instance, anybody will admit that the present-day 
travelling by train is much mors comfortable than travelling 
hy bullock-cart, which was in vogue a hundred years ago. 
But we have now forgotten this happiness of train-travel, 
•and we are unhappy only if some day a train gets late, and 
we receive our mail late. And therefore, the ‘ present ’ happi- 
ness or unhappiness of man is usually considered by thinking 
•of his present needs and disregarding ail the means of happliiess 
which have already become available; and, if we try to con- 
isider what these needs are, we see that there is no end of them. 
If one desire is satisfied to-day, another new desire takes its 
place to-morrow, and we want to satisfy this new desire; and 
as human desire is thus always one step ahead of life, man 
is never free from unhappiness. In this place, we must bear 
carefully in mind the difference between the two positions 
that ‘all happiness js. the ^ de^ ru^gtipn of desire’ and that 
‘however much of happiness is obtained, man is still un- 
satisfied’. Saying that ‘ all happiness is not the absence of 
unhappinesSj but pain and happiness are two independent 
kinds of organic sufferings ’ is one thing, and that ‘one 
is dissatisfied, because new kinds of happiness are wanted, 
without taking into account the happiness which may at any 
time already be part of one’s life’, is anotber thing. The first 
of these two dicta deals with the actual nature of happiness; 
and the second, with whether or not a man is fully satisfied 
by the happiness he has obtained. As the desire for objects 
•of pleasure is a continually increasing desire, a man wants to 
enjoy over and over again the same happiness which he has 
already enjoyed, though he may not get new kinds of happiness 
averyday, and thus human desire is never controlled. There is 
a story told of a Roman Emperor -named Vitalius that in order 
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i;o expariatica oyer and over again the pleasure of eating 
itasteful food, he used to take medicines for vomitting the food 
which he had already eaten, and dine several times every day I 
But the story of the repentant king Yayati is even more 
anstructiva than this. After the king Yayati had become old 
.as a rasult of the curs a of Sukracarya, the latter, by a pang of 
klndhass, gave him the option of giving his old age to another 
person and taking in exchange his youth. Thereupon, he took 
the yOixth of his son Puru in exchange for his own oldness, and, 
having enjoyed all objects of pleasure for a thousand, years, he 
found by experience that all the objects in the world were 
incapable of satisfying the desire for happiness of even, one 
human being; and Vyasa has stated in the Adiparva of the 
Mahabharata that Yayati then said: 

na jatu kamah kamamam upahhogena saimjati i 

havisa krsvavartmeva hhuija evabhivardhate H 

(Ma. Bha. A. 75.49) 

Ithat is, “ by enjoying objects of pleasure, the desire for the 
f objects of pleasure is not satisfied, but on the other hand this 
{ desire grows more and more, just as fire burns more and more 
by sacrificial offerings being thrown into it ” ; and the same 
■stanza is to be found in the Manu-Smrti (Mann, 3, 94). The 
inner reason for this is that, notwithstanding the abundance of 
.means of pleasure, the desire for happiness is never quenched 
■only by enjoying happiness, in as much as the hunger of the 
organs is always on a rising scale, and it has to be restrained 
in some other way; and this principle has been fully accepted 
by our religious writers who have in the first place prescribed 
"that every one must put a restraint on the enjoyment of 
pleasure. If those who say that enjoyment of objects of 
pleasure is the highest goal in this world apply their mind 
to this doctrine Which is based on experience, they will easily 
realise the absurdity of their beliefs. This doctrine of the 
Vedic religion has also been accepted in the Buddhistic 
religion and there is a statement in the Buddhistic treatises 
that the following words came out of the mouth of the king 
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named Mandhata mentioned in tlie Puranas (instead of Yayati> 
at tlie moment of his death : — 

7 UL Jcahapartavassena titti kamesu vijjati I 
api dibbesu kamesu raiim so nadhigacchati\\ 

(Dhammapada, 186-187). 

that is, *' although coins called ‘ karsdparia ’ fall as a shower- 
of rain, there is no satisfaction {titti imemB trpti) of Desire,, 
and the desires of a desirer are not satisfied e-yen by getting- 
the happiness of heaven As it is thus imposible that the 
happiness of enjoying objects of pleasure can ever be con- 
sidered sufficient, every man thinks that ‘I am unhappy’, 
and when this mental frame of mankind is taken into account, 
then, as stated in the Mahabharata : — 

I j sukhad hahutaram duhkiiam jivite ndsti samsayah I 

‘ (San. 305. 6; 330. 16). 

that is, “ in this life (samsara), unhappiness is more thani 
happiness”; or as stateii by t& Saint Tukaram: “if you- 
*obhsIder happiness, it is as small as a grain; and if you con- 
sider unhappiness, it is as big as a mountain (Tuka, Ga. 3986). 
The same is the doctrine laid down by the writers of the- 
Upanisads (Maitryu 1. 3-4), and it is stated also in the Gita 
that the life of man is inconstant and the ‘home of unhappiness’, 
and that life in the world is not lasting and is ‘ devoid of 
happiness ’ (Gi. 8, 15 and 9. 3). The same is the opinion of the 
German philosopher Schopenhauer, and he has made use of a 
very curious illustration for proving it. He says that we. 
measure the happiness of a man by considering how many of 
his desires for happiness, out of the total possible desires for 
happiness, are satisfied; and if the enjoyment of happiness.- 
falls short of the desire for happiness, we say that the man is- 
to that extent unhappy. If this ratio- is to be explained 
mathematically we have to divide the enjoyment of happiness 
by the desire for happiness and show it in the form of a. 

j: i.* j-T, enjoyment of happiness, -d + .t,- * ^ 

fraction, thus : ' desire " ! or happin ' e^ ~ ^ queer- 

fraction that its denominator, namely, the desire for happiness, 
is always increasing in a greater measure than its numerator,, 
namely^the enjoyment of happiness; so that, if this fraction is- 
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in tlie beginning: it becomes later on 3/10, that is to say, if 
tbe numerator increases three times, the denominator increases! 
fiye times, and the fraction becomes more and more incomplete. 
Thus, it is futile to entertain the hope of a man bscoraing 
fully happy. In considering how much there was of happiness 
in ahoieht times, we consider only the numerator of this 
f faction by itself and do not pay any attention to the fact that 
the denominator has now increased much more than the 
numerator. But when we have to consider only whether a 
human being is happy or unhappy without reference to time, 
we must consider both the numerator and the denominator; 
and we see that this fraction will never become complete. 
That is the sum and substance of the words of Mann : 
“ Tia jatu kamah kamanam etc. (2, 94). As there is no definite 
instrument like a thermometer for measuring happiness and 
unhappiness, this mathematical exposition of the mutual ratio 
of pain and happiness might not be acceptable to some; but 
if this argument is rejected, there remains no measure for 
proving that there is a preponderance of happiness in life 
for man. Therefore, this objection, which applies as much 
to the question of happiness as of unhappiness, leaves un- 
touched the general proposition in the above discussion, namely, 
the theorem proved by the uncontrollable growth of the 
desire for happiness beyond the actual enjoyment of happiness ^ 
It is stated in Mahomedan history, that during the Mahomedan 
rule in Spain, a just and powerful ruler named Abdul Eahimah 
the third * had kept a diary of how he spent his days and 
from that diary he ultimately found that in a rule of 50 years 
he had experienced unalloyed happiness only for 14 days; and 
another writef f has stated that if one compares the opinidns 
of ancient and modern philosophers in the world and especially 
in Europe, the numher of those who say that life is full of 
happiness is seen to be about the same as of those who say 
that life is fuH of unhappiness. If to these numbers we add 
the numbers of the Indian philosophers, I need not say which 
way the scale will turn. 

Moors in Spain p. 128 (Story of the Nations Series), 
f Macmillan’s Promotion of Happiness p, 26. 
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Reading tlie exposition made above regarding tbe bappi- 
ness and unhappiness of worldly life, some follower, of the 
Saihnyasa school will retaliate: “although you do not accept 
the doctrine that there can be no peace unless one gives up 
all Thirst-prompted Actions on the ground that happiness is 
not some actual entity, yet. if even according to yourselves, 

■dissatisfaction arises from Thirst and unhappiness later on 
■springs from dissatisfaction, why do you not say that man 
■should give up Thirst and, along with Thirst, all wordly 
Actions-— whether those Actions are for his own good or for the 
;good of others— at any rate for removing this 
and then remain perpetually satisfied In the Mahabharata 
itself we find statements like: “ ammtosasya nasty antas tu^isU 
paramam,mhham’\ i e., “there is no end to dissatisfaction, and 
contentment is the soul of bliss.” ( Ma. Bha Vana. 315. 33 ) , 
.and both the Jain and Buddhistic religions are based on the 
■same foundation ; and in the Western countries, Schopenhauer 
has maintained ^ the same opinion. But on the other hand, 
■one may ask whether one should cut off the tongue altogether 
because it sometimes utters obscene words, and whether people 
have discontinued the use of fire and given up cooking food on 
the ground that houses sometimes catch fire. If we make use of 
electricity, to say nothing of fire, in daily life, by keeping them 
-under proper control, it is not impossible for us to dispose of 
Thirst or dissatisfaction in the same way. It would be a 
different matter, if this dissatisfaction was wholly and on ail 
oocasiohs disadvantageous ; but on proper consideration we see 
that such is not the case. Dissatisfaction does not mean merely 
craving or weak'“kneedness. Such a kind of dissatisfaction has 
been discountenanced even by philosophers. But the dissatis- 
■faction which is at the root of the desire not to remain stagnant 
in the position which has fallen to one’s lot, but to bring it to as 
excellent a condition as possible by gradually improving it 
cmore and more, with as peaceable and eQuahle a frame of mind 

^ Schopenhauer's World as Will and Representation Vol. II Chap, 
46 . The description given by him of the nnhappiness of worldly 
life is excellent. The original work is in the German language, 
:aBid it has been translated into English. 
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■a-s possible, is not a dissatisfaction wMcli ougbt to be disconn- 
tenanoed. It need not be said that a society divided into fonir 
, castes will soon go to rack and min if the Brahmins give up 
Abe desire for knowledge, tbe Ksatriyas for worldly prosperity, 
and the Vaisy as for property. Witb this purport in view, 

‘Vyasa bas said to Yudbistbira: — yajno vidya samidthaTiam 
iasamto^h sriyam prati ” ( San. 33. 9 ), i. e., “ sacrifice, learning, 
effort, and dissatisfaction in the matter of worldly acquisitions”, 
are virtues in tbe case of Ksatriyas. In the same way, Viduli. 

■in advising her son says: “ samtoso mi sriyam hanti ” “ ( Ma. 

Bha. U. 133. 33 ), i, e.,” by contentment, worldly prosperity is 
.destroyed and there is also a statement on another occasion 
■that: asamtomh sriyo mulam'' ( Ma. Bha. Sabha. 55.11)*^ 
i. e., “dissatisfaction is the root of prosperity”. Although 
contentment is referred to as a virtue in the case of Brahmins, 
it only means contentment with reference to wealth or worldly 
prosperity, according to the four-caste arrangement. If a 
Brahmin says that the knowledge which he has acquired is 
enough for him, he will bring about his own undoing, and the 
aarne will be the case with the Vaisyas or the Sudras, if they 
always remain satisfied with what they have acquired accord- 
ing to their own status in life. In short, discontent is the seed 
.of ail future prosperity, effort, opulence and even of Release; j 

and, it must always be borne in mind by everybody, that if | 

this discontent is totally annihilated, we will be nowhere, 
whether in this world or in the next. In the Bhagavadgita 
itself^ in listening to the advice of Sri Krsna, Ariuna has said: 

“ limtlme ’mriam'’' (Gl. 10. 18), 
i. e.,“I am not satisfied with what I have heard of your nectar- 
like speech, therefore, describe to me more and more of your i 

manifestations” ; and then the Blessed Lord has again started '■ 

enumerating his manifestations. He did not say to him : !l 

“ restrain your desire, dissatisfaction or discontent is f 

improper”. Prom this it follows that even the Blessed .Lord 
Himself considered it proper that one should entertain 
discontent about a good or beneficial matter, and there is a 


^ cf : Unhappiness is the cause of progress.” Dr. Paul 
sDarus in The Ethical Problem '^. 261 (2nd Ed.) 
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stanza of Bhartrhari that ; ''yasasi cWiirm'r vyasamih snitau 
etc., i. e., “ there ought to be liking or desire, but that should be 
for success ; and one must also have a vice, but that should be 
of learning ; that vice is not prohibited”. Still; we must control 
discontent, in the same way as Desire, Anger etc., because if it 
becomes uncontrolled, it will clearly end in our undoing.; and 
therefore, the endowment (sampatti) of those persons who- 
continually run after worldly happiness piling thirst on thirst 
and hope on hope with the sole object of enjoying objects of 
pleasure is referred to as “ungodly endowment” (dszim 
sawpaO in the 16th Chapter of the Gita. Not only are the pure 
(saitvika) tendencies in the human mind destroyed by such, 
greediness and the man undone, but, in as much as it is 
impossible that Thirst should ever be quenched, the desire for 
enjoyment of objects of pleasure grows continually, and. man’s, 
life is ended in the greed. But on the other hand, giving, up^ 
ail kinds of Thirst, and with it, all Actions, in order to. escape^ 
this evil effect of Thirst or discontent is also not, the pura 
{Wttvika) path. As has been stated above, Thirst or discontent 
is the seed of future prosperity : hnd therefore, instead of 
attempting to kill an innocent man out of fear for a. thief , onef 
has to carefully consider what Thirst or discontent, causes* 
unhappiness, and adopt the skilful middle path of giving, up‘ 
only that particular hope, thirst or discontent which produces- 
unhappiness, and it is not necessary for that purpose to. give up ' 
all kinds of Action whatsoever. This device dr skill (ifewsol’dmj' 
of giving up only that hope which causes unhappiness and 
performing one’s duties according to one’s; status in life is- 
known as Yoga or Karma-yoga (Gi. 2, 50. ) ; and, as that is the 
Yoga which has been principally dealt With in the Gita, I shall 
consider here in a little more detail what kind of hope has 
been looked upon by the Gita as productive of unhappiness. 

In describing above the actual nature of human pain and 
unhappiness, I have stated that a man hears by his ears, feels 
by his skin, sees by his eyes, tastes by his tongue, and smells by 
his nose; and that a man is happy or unhappy according as 
these activities of his organs are consistent with their natural 
tendencies. But, the question of pain and happiness is not, 
completely exhausted by making this, defihitiwn.- Although it 
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Is necsessary that the organs should, in the jSrst instance, coine 
into contact with external objects in order that Material pain 
or happiness should arise, yet, if one considers in what way 
this pain or happiness Is subsequently experienced by man, it 
will be seen that a man has ultimately to perform the function 
'Of realising, that is, of taking on himself, this pain or happi- 
ness, which results from the activities of the organs, by means 
•of Ms Mind ‘ caksuh pasyati rupmi:i tnamsa nd tu 

•eaksusa^’, i. e., " the function of seeing is not performed solely 
hy the ©yes : the assistance of the mind is absolutely necessary 
for it” (Ma. Bha, San. 311. 17); and it is stated in the Mahabhara- 
ta that if that mind is in pain, then even having seen is as if you 
have not seen, and even in the Brhadaranyakopanisad, there are 
such statements as: dnyatramand abhumm mdaHam i. e., 
■** my mind was elsewhere, and therefore, I did not see ”, or, 
'"‘anyatrarnaim abhumm ndirau^m*\ i. e., “my mind was else- 
where, and therefore, I did not hear ’ ■ ( Br. 1. 5, 3 ). From this it 
becomes clear, that in order to experience Material pain or 
happiness, the organs are not sufficient by themselves, but 
require the assistance of the Mind ; and as regards Metaphysical 
pain or happiness, it is purelymental. It, therefore, follows 
that all experience of pain or happiness ultimately depends 
on the Mind ; and if this is true, it naturally follows that it is 
not impossible to control the experience of pain or happiness if 
one controls the mind. With regard to these facts, Manu has 
described the characteristics of pain and happiness in a different 
way than the Nyaya school. He says : v ^ 

sarva^ paramsam. duhkhaJh sarmm atmava^am sukham l 

etad mdydt samUsem laksavxim sukhaduhkkayoh \\ 

( Manu. 4. 160 ). 

that is, “ all that which is subject to the . control of others 
(external ohjeots) is unhappiness, and all that which is subject 
to the control of oneself (of one’s mind) is happiness ; these are 
in brief the charaoteristic features of pain and happiness”. 
The word ‘suffering’ {vedana) used in the connotation of pain 
and happiness given by the Nyaya school, includes both 
physical and mental suffering, and it also shows the actual 
external nature of pain and happi4ess ^ and when, one bears in 
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mind that Mann is referring principally to the internal- 
experience of pain and happiness, there remains no incon- 
sistency between these two definitions. When in this way, we 
do not make the experience of pain or happiness depend on. 
the organs .* 

blmi^jyam etad dubkhasya yad etan nanudntayet t 

that is, “ not brooding on one’s unhappiness, becomes the most 
potent medicine for doing away with unhappiness” (Ma. Bha. 
San. 205. 2 ) ; and we find numerous illustrations in history, < of 
people having hardened their minds, and willingly sacrificed, 
their lives for the sake of their Religion or of Truth. There- 
fore, says the Gita, when one does what one has to do with 
perfect mental control and after giving up the DESIRE FOR- 
THE RESULT (phcddia) and with a frame of mind which is 
equal towards pain and happiness, there remains no fear or 
possibility of experiencing the unhappiness of Actions, and it 
does not become necessary to give them up. Giving up the 
desire for the result does not mean giving up the resulting, 
benefit, if it has been acquired, nor entertaining a desire that, 
no one should ever get that benefit. In the same way, there is- 
a world for dilference between the desire for the result and the 
Desire, Hope, or Motive for performing Action, or employing 
a particular means for obtaining a particular result. There 
is a difference between merely desiring to move one’s hands 
and feet and desiring to move one’s hands for catching 
or one's feet for kicking some one else. The first desire extends- 
merely to the doing of the act and there is no other motive 
behind it ; and if we give up this desire, all Action will 
come to an end. Besides having this desire, a man must also 
have the knowledge that every act is sure to have some 
result or consequencej and not only must he have that 
knowledge, hut he must entertain the desire of doing a? 
particular act with the intention of thereby producing some- 
particular result; otherwise, all his Actions will be as 
pointless as those of a madman. All of these desires, motives, 
or arrangements do not ultimately produce pain ; nor does the 
Gita ask you to give them up. But if one goes much further 
than that, and allows his mind to be afflicted by the^ 
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ATTACHMENT ambition, pride, self-identification,. 

or insistence of MINE-NESS Ymn?/iafm A wbiob exists m the* 

mind of tbe doer with reference to the result of the Action in. 
the shape of the feeling that : “whatever action is performed by 
ME is performed by ME with the intention that I shouin 

necessarily get a particular benefit from a particular 
MINE ’V and if thereafter there is any obstruction m the- 
matter of getting the desired result or benefit, the chain o 
misery starts. If this obstruction is inevitable and is an act. 

of Fate, man only suffers from despair ; but, if it is the handi- 
work of another person, it gives rise later on to anger or even, 
hate, and this hate leads to evil action, and evil action lea^ds t^ 
self-destruction. This attachment, in the shape of MINE 
NESS, for the result of the Action, is also known as^ 

(hope of benefit), ^samga' (fondness), ^ aJmmkara-buddU 
( egoism ), and ‘ kama ’ ( desire ) ; and in order to show that _ the- 
chain of unhappiness in life really starts at this point, i^ is- 
stated in the second chapter of the Gita, that Desire springs, 
from Attachment for objects of pleasure, Anger ( /crorfto ) from. 
Desire, Mental Confusion (mdha)ixom Anger, and ultimately,, 
the man himself jis destroyed ( Gi. %. 62, 63 ). When I 
established that Actions in the gross material world, ^whien are 
lifeless in themselves, are not themselves the root of unhapp - 
ness, but that the true root of unhappiness is the Hope tor result,. 
Desire, or Attachment with which man performs those Actions,, 
it naturally follows that in order to prevent this unhappiness,, 
it Is quite enough if a person, by controlling his mind, gives up 
the Attachment, Desire or Hope of result entertained by him 
towards the objects of pleasure ; and it follows logically that it 
is not necessary to give up all objects of pleasure, or Actions, or 
Desires as prescribed by the Sarhnyasa school. Therefore, it is 
nerf stated in the Gita (Gl. 3. 64), that that ’vto 

partakes of the objects of pleasure he comes across m the worid, 

with a desireless and unattached frame of 

entertaining any hope of , result, is the true st ^ 

( steady-in-mind ). The activity of Action in the world never 
comes to an end. Even if man ceases to exist in this world,, 
Matter {prakrti) will carry on its activities according to 
constituent qualities (w^^-d/iama). Gross Matter would n 
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in any way be happy or unhappy on that account. Man 
•arrogates to himseif an . undue importance, and becomes 
attached to the activities of Matter, and in that way suffers 
pain and happiness. But if he gives up this attachment,^ and 
performs all his Actions in the belief that 'guia gmem mrtante*, 
L e., “ all activities are going on according to the constituent 
4 |uaiities of Matter ( Gi. 3. 38), there will remain no unhappi- 
ness in the shape of discontent. Therefore, Vyasa has advised 
Yudhisthira that instead of . lamenting that worldly life is 
principally unhappy, and attempting to give up such life, one 
nhould believe that Matter is carrying on its own activities, 
nndthat:— 

sukJiam va yadi va duhkham priyam va yadi vapriyemi 

prdpfam pi'dptam upastta hrdayendparajifah 

( Ma. Bha. San. 25. 26). 

that is, “one should put up with whatever takes place, whenever 
it takes place, without being disheartened, (that is to say, 
without becoming dejected, and giving up one’s duty ), whether 
it causes happiness or unhappiness, and whether it is 
pleasurable or unpleasant.” The full importance of this 
•advice will be appreciated when one bears in mind that 
one has to perform some duties in life, even suffering the 
pain which they cause. In the Bhagavadgita itself, the 
characteristic features of the sthitaprajna are described in the 
words: *^ydh sarvatrambhisnehas tat tat prappa suhhmubham''’ 
<2. 57), i. e., “that man who, when anything favourable or 
unfavourable happens, always remains unattached, and 
neither welcomes it nor dislikes it, is the tme sthitaprajna' ’ ; and 
in the fifth chapter it is stated that, prahr^et pnyam prdpya 

nodvijet prdpya capriyam *' ( 5. 20 ), i. e., “when you experience 
happiness, you should not on that account become excited ; 
and when you experience unhappiness, you should also not on 
that account become dejected ” \ and it is stated in the second 
ohapter, that this pain and happiness must be borne with a 
•desireless frame of mind (2. 14, 15) ; and the same advice has 
been repeatedly given in various other places ( Gi. 5. 9,' 13. 9 ). 
In Ijh^e terminology of Vedanta Philosophy, doing this is called 
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'Medicating all Actions to the Brahman’ (^ra/imarpz^), and 
in the Path of Devotion, the word 'Kr^arpana* (dedication to 
Krsna) is used instead of ‘ Bralimarpaiia ’ (dedication to the 
Brahman) ; and this is the sum and substance of the whole of 
the preaching of the 0ita. 

Whatever t^^ the Action, when one does not give 

up the Desire to do it, nor also one’s activity, but goes pn 
performing whatever one wants to do, being equally prepared 
for the resulting pain or happiness, with an aloof frame of 
mind, and without entertaining the hope for the result, not only 
•does one eseape the evil effects due to non-control of Thirst or 
•discontent, but also the danger of the world becoming desolate 
•as a result of Action being destroyed in the attempt to destroy 
Thirst; and all our mental impulses remain pure and become 
beneficial to all created beings. It is clear beyond doubt that 
an order in this way to be able to give up the hope for the 
result, one must obtain perfect control over the mind and over 
the organs by means of Apathy {miragya). But, there is a world 
of difference between (i) keeping one’s organs under control and 
allowing them to perform their various activities, not for a sel- 
fish purpose, but apathetically and desirelessly and for the wel- 
fare of others, on the one hand, and (ii) deliberately destroying 
all Actions, that is to say, all the activities of the various 
organs in order to kill Thirsty as prescribed by the Path of 
Eenunciation, on the other hand. The Apathy and Control of 
the organs prescribed by the Gita is of the first kind and not of 
the second kind; and in the same way, in the conversation 
between Janaka and the Brahmin in the Anugita ( Ma. Bha. 
Asva/ 33. 17--23 ) the king Janaka says to Dharma, who had 
appeared to him in the form of a Brahmin that : 

sr^u buddhim ca yam j^Rdivd sarvatra m^yo marm « , 

Tiaham dtmartham iccKdmi gdndhan ghrdn.agatan api I 

ndham dtrridrtham icchami rrnno nityam manontare \ 

mano me nirjitam tasmdd vase tisthati sarvadd U 

that is, “ I will describe to ’you that apathetic frame of mind 
{miragya) with which I enjoy all objects of pleasure, I do not 
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*for myself’ smell any scent, nor do I not ‘for myself’ see any- 
thing with my eyes etc ; and I do not also put to use my mind, 
for my Self (atmartim), that is, for my own benefit ; therefore, 
I have conquered my nose (eyes etc.) and my mind, and they 
are ail under my control”. This is what is meant by the^ 
statement in the Gita ( Gi. 3. 6, 7 ) that he who merely chokes- 
up the impulses of the organs but contemplates objects of 
pleasure by his mind is a hypocrite, and he who conquers the* 
desiring frame of mind by means of mental control, and allows 
all his mental impulses to carry on their various activities for 
the benefit of the world is the real superman. The external 
world, or the activities of the organs are not something which 
we have brought into existence, but they are self-created ; andJ. 
however self -controlled o, samnyasi may be, yet, when his. 
hunger becomes uncontrollable, he goes out to beg for food. 
(Gl 3. 33) ; or when he has sat for a considerable length of 
time in one place, he gets up and stands for some time. If we^ 
see that however much there is of mental control, one cannot , 
escape the inherent activities of the organs, then the wisest , 
course' is seen to be not to perversely attempt to destroy the* 
impulses of the organs, and at the same time all Actions and 
all kinds of Desire or Discontent (Gi. 3. 47 ; 18. 59), but to give= 
up the hope for the result by controlling the mind, and to look, 
upon pain and happiness as alike (Gi. 3. 38), and to perform all. 
Actions desirelessly and for the benefit of the world as- 
prescribed by the Sastras. Therefore, the Blessed Lord first, 
tells Arjuna in the following stanza : 

karm^ny evadhiMras te ma phalesu kadacana l 
mahxrrmpMla/ieturbhuhmdtemngo’stvakarma'yill 

that, in as much as you have been born in this world of 
Action, therefore, “ your authority extends only to the per- 
formanceof Actions’' ; but bear in mind that this your authority 
extends only to the performance of Action which ought to be 
performed (that is, to Jcartavya). The word ’em’ which means 
‘only clearly shows that the authority of man does not extend 
to anything other than karma^ that is, to the result of the karma. 
But the Blessed Lord does not leave this important matter to be 
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understood merely by inference, and He again, and in per- 
fectly clear words, says in the second quarter of the stanza, that 
“yonr authority never extends to the result of the Action ”, be- - 
cause, getting or not getting the result of the Action Is not a . 
matter which is within your control, but is always in the gift , 
of the ParameSvara or is dependent on the entire Effect of 
Causes ( karnm--mpaka ) in the world. Hoping that a particular - 
thing which is not within one’s control should take place in a 
particular way, is a sign of madness. But the Blessed Lord'i 
has not left even this third thing for inference, and has in the 
third quarter of the stanza said : “therefore, do not perform any 
Action, keeping in mind the hope for the result of the Action”?, 
whatever may be the result of your Action according to the - 
general law of Cause and Effect, will belts effect ; it is not pos- • 
sible that such result should be more or less, or take place earlier - 
or later, according to your desires, and by entertaining any such, 
desire, it is only you who suffer unnecessary pain and trouble. 
But here some persons — especially those who follow the Path of 
Renunciation — will object : “ Is it not better to give up Action 
( kai'ma ) altogether rather than engaging in the useless procedure .: 
of performing Actions and giving up the hope of the result ?”■ 
And therefore, the Blessed Lord has in the last quarter of the- 
stanza made the definite statement that “do not insist upon 
not performing Action,” but perform Action according to the- 
authority which you possess, though without entertaining any 
hope for the result. These doctrines are so important from the > 
point of view of Karma-Yoga, that the four quarters of the above • 
stanza may he said to he the four aphorisms ) of the ■ 

science of Karma-Yoga or of the Gita religion. 

If worldly activity is not to be given up, although happi- 
ness and unhappiness always befall you alternatively in life, 
and although it is an established fact that the sum total of' 
unhappiness is greater than that of happiness, then some persons ■ 
are likely to think, that all human efforts towards the total eli- 
mination of unhappiness and the acquisition of total happiness 
are futile ; and if one considers only Material Happiness, that . 
is to say ■ happiness in the shape of the enjoyment of external: . 
objects of pleasure through the medium of the organs, this- 
their objection will have to be admitted to be stthstsintial. Just . 
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.as the Moon never comes within the grasp of the little children 
who spread out their little hands towards the heavens in order 
to catch hold of it, so also those persons, who run after Material 
Happiness in the hope of reaching the highest form of happi- 
ness, will in any case ind it very difficult to reach the highest 
form of happiness. But as Material Happiness is not the only 
kind of happiness, it is possible to find out the way of acquiring 
the highest and the constant form of happiness, even in this 
-difficult position. ^ has been stated above, when happiness 
is divided into the two divisions of physical and mental 
happiness, one has to attach a higher importance to the 
activities of the mind than to the activities of the body or of 
the organs. Even the well-known Materialist philosopher 
Mill has admitted in his book on IJtilitarianism, ■* that the 
theorem that the merit of Mental happiness is higher than that 
-of bodily (i. e., Material) happiness, which has been laid down 
by scients ( jwanm ), is not made by them as a result of any 
arrogance about their own knowledge but because the true 
.greatness or appropriateness of the superior human birth 
■consists in Knowledge, Bogs, pigs, oxen etc. also like the 
happiness of the organs iii the same way as human beings; 
and if the human race was of the opinion that enjoyment of 
-objectsof pleasure is the only true happiness in the world, 
then man would be ready to become a beast. But in as much as 
nobody is willing to become a beast, notwithstanding that 
he can thereby obtain all the physical happiness which can be 
.got by beasts, it is clear that there is something more in a 
human being than in a beast. When one begins to consider 
what this something is, one has to investigate , into the nature 
of that Atman which acquires the knowledge of one’s Self and 
• of the external world by means of the Mind and of the Eeason 
,/ and when one has once begun to think of this matter, 

-one naturally comes to the conclusion that, that happiness 

* It is better to be a humaa being dissatisfied than a pig 
satisfied ; better to be Secrates dissatisfied tb®®^ ® fool satisfied. And 
if the fool, or the pig, is of a different opinion, it is because they 
•only know their own side of the question UtiUtarianim 14= 
(Itongman^s, 1907). 
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wMch is to be found in tbe extremely noble activities and in; 
the purest state of the Mind and of the Reason is the highest: 
or the most ideal happiness of mankind, as compared with the 
happiness of the enjoyment of objects of pleasure, which is- 
common to man and beast. This kipd of happiness is self- 
controlled, that,|s, .without depending on 

external objects, and without redu(5ing the happiness of others, 
aiid by one’s own exertions; and as^a:_ffiam,^,b^ better- 
and better, the nature of this happiness becomes more and more 
pure and unalloyed. Bhartrhari has said that “ ?na?mr ca 
paritiiste ko’rthavan ko daridrah*% i. e,, “ when the mind 
is satisfied, the begger is the same as the rich man 
and the well-known Greek philospher Plato has main- 
tained that Mental Happiness is superior to bodily ( that is, 
external or Material ) happiness, and that, that happiness^ 
which can be realised only by nieans of the Reason, (which 
is the highest Metaphysical Happiness), is superior even to- 
Mental Happiness. Therefore, even if we for the time being 
keep aside the question of Release, the fact that that Reason 
alone can obtain the highest happiness, which is engrossed in 
the dontemplation of the Atmaii, is definitely proved; and 
therefore, after happiness has been divided in the Bhagavad- 
gita into the three divisions of rajasd 

it is first .stated that sukMm sUttviMM proktmr^ W^ 
prasadajam ”, i. e., “that Metaphysical Happine^ which is 
the result of the contentedness of the Self-engrossed: 
Reason (that is, of the Reason which having realised the true 
nature of the Atman, namely, that there is only one Atman 
in all created beings, is engrossed in that idea) is the 
(placid), that is, the most superior kind of happiness (Gi. 18. 37)j 
and the Gita goes on to say that the Material Happiness^ 
arising from the organs and the objects of the organs is of a. 
lower grade, that is, is m/asa (Gi. 18. 38); and that the happi-- 
ness which arises from sleep, or idleness or which confuses 
the mind is the most inferior form; that Is, is tmmsa. That 
is the meaning which is conveyed by the stanza from the Gita 
which has been quoted at the commencement of this chapter »- 
and the Gita itself says (Gi. 6 . 25) that when a man has once 
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•experienced this beatific happiness, he is not shaken from 
‘this peaceful mental frame, whatever the magnitude of the 
misfortune which subsequently befalls him. This beatific happi- 
ness is not to be found even in the enjoyment of heavenly 

■ objects of pleasure, and the Reason of a man has in the 
first instance to become absolutely contented before he can 
experience it. He who is always engrossed in the enjoyment 

■ of the objects of pleasure, without seeing how he can keep his 
frame of mind contented, experiences happiness, which is 
temporary and inconstant. Because, that organic happiness 
which exists to-day, ceases to exist tomorrow; and what is 
more, that thing which our organs look upon as productive of 
happiness to day, becomes for some reason or other, productive 

■ of unhappiness tomorrow. For instance, the same cold water 
which is desirable in summer, becomes undesirable in winter ; 
and even if one acquires the happiness, the desire for happiness, 
as has been mentioned above, is never fully quenched. Therefore, 
salthough the world ‘ happiness ' can be applied comprehen- 
-sively to all kinds of happiness, yet, one has to differentiate 
between happiness and happiness. In ordinary practice, the 
word ‘ happiness ’ means principally ‘ organic happiness*. 
But when it becomes necessary to differentiate between the 
happiness of the enjoyment of objects of pleasure from that 
happiness which is beyond the organs, that is, which is beyond 
■organic happiness, and which can be realised only by the self- 
■engrossed Reason, the Material Happiness which consists of the 
enjoyment of objects of pleasure, is called simply ‘ happiness ’ 
( mikham or preyas ), and the Metaphysical Happiness which is 
born of Self-Realisation (afma~buddhi~prasadaja) is called 
■* beatific happiness ’ { sreyas)^ blessing ( kdydmam \ amelioration 
■f Mam ^ beatitude ( dmTiday, or peace f saM). The distinction 
made between * preyas* *and * sreyas* by Haciketa in the 
sentence from the Kathopanisad quoted at the end of the last 
■chapter, has been made on this basis. Mrtyu ( Death ) had 
already in the beginning explained to him the esoteric 
isecrets of 'S'he (agni). But, when after having acquired that 
happiness, Raciketa asked for the blessing of being 
•explained what was meant by the Knowledge or 
Realisation of the Atman ( dtmajMm A Mrtyu tempted him 
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'wit'h many other kinds of worldly happiness instead. But 
Naciketa was not tempted by these transient Material kinds 
■of happiness, or things which appeared pleasing /-prez/os) on 
the face of them, and extending his yision, he insisted on 
having, and ultimately succeeded in acquiring, that philosophy 
•of the Atman which led to the blessing ( sreyas ) of his Atman 
'( Self ) and was ultimately beneficial. In short, our philoso- 
phers have been looking upon that Reason-born happiness or 
Metaphysical beatitude, which results from the Realisation of 
the Atman, as the most superior happiness and their advice is 
rthat this happiness is such as can be obtained by everybody, 
in as much as it is self -controlled, and that everybody shonld 
rtry to acquire it. That wonderful and special happiness 
which belongs to mankind in addition to its beastly qualities 
lis this happiness ; and this happiness of the Atman / 
nmida ) is the most constant, the most independent and the 
most excellent of aiihappiness, in as ninch as it is independent 
of external circumstances. This peace is called in the Gita 
Gi. 6. 15 ) by the name of the Peace ( iamti ) of Emancipation 
‘(niryatra i; and it is also the climax of happiness which 
pertains to the Brahmi state of the sthitaprajfia ( steady-in- 
miind ) described in the Gita ( Gi. 3. 71; 6. 28; 13. 12 ; 18. 62 ). 

In this way, we have proved that the peace or happiness 

• of the Atman is the most excellent of all happiness, and that 

■ as it is self-controlled, it is such as can be acquired by every- 
body. But by proving that gold is the most valuable of all 
metals, iron and other metals do not cease to be useful ; and 
though sugar is sweet, one cannot do without salt ; and the 
;same is the case with the happiness of the Atman or of Peace 

. f santi j . At any rate, it cannot he disputed that Material 

• objects are necessary for the protection of the body, along 

with this Peace; and therefore, in the phrases used for 
blessing, one does not say simply : “ santirastu ” (May 

there he santi \, i. e., Peace), but say: smitih pustis tusUs 

■ castu'\ that is, ‘May there also be pusU ( Material Happi-. 
ness ), and tu0 (contentedness) along with santi (peace) 

If our philosohpers had been of the opinion that one 
•ought to acquire contentedness {tusU) by having merely 
;Peace ,( santi ), there would . have been no occasion to add 
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tTthirptose, the word ^ ^aterdd 

tiroBer to hiave an inordinate desire for increase ot Material 

Happiness (tliat is. pudi). Therefore, this phrase meaner ^Mar 

von have Peace. Material happiness and also Oontentedness. 

ill proper proportions, and that you must obtain them . The 

sarL is the moral of the Kathopamsad. The only matter 

which has been described in detail in this IJpanis^ad is that 

after Baciketa had gone to the sphere of Yama, that is, of 

Death Yama asked him to ask for three blessingj^ and that 

?ama accordingly gave him the three blessings which he ha4 

asked for. But after Mrtyu had asked Naciketa to ask for 

blessings, Baciketa did not in tbe first place ask for the blessing. 

of Brabman'-Bealisation (Brahmajnana\ but first said My 

tihev has got angry with me; may he become propitious to me ^ r 
and then, “teach me the science of Fire {agni\ that is.^^of all 
«aoTificial ritual which will give me material opulence ; and,, 
when he had acquired these blessings, he asked for the 
blessing saying : “ teach me the Knowledge of the Atman . But 
wC MjtJu began to say to him that he _ would give him 
(Haotketa) additional happiness instead of this third hlessing,, 
Woiketa has insisted: “now explain to me _that Brahma- 
jnana which will lead to sreyas”, instead of aspiring for 
n^essingmoreof the knowledge of saoriflcal ritual than was. 
necessary for obtaining preyas. In short, as 
last rmvtra of this Upanisad, Naoiketu obtained both the 
'Brahma- vim’ (knowledge of the Brahman),_and 
fsacrifioal ritual ), and he was emancipated (Katha 6.18).. 
kom this it follows, that the oomhination of jSanannd farnm 

is the summary of the preaching 7®, ^^4 'rwira hSS 
also a similar story about ludra. Not only had Indra himselt 
acquired fully the Knowledge of the Brahman, {Brahmaiftamr 
but he had taught the science of the 

Pratardana, as has been stated in the Kausitak^pani|ad.. 
Yet after Indra had lost his kingdom and Prahlada had 
become the king of the three spheres, Indra went to Brhaspati,. 
the preceptor of the gods, and asked him to explain to him 
in what sreyas lay. Then Brhaspati taught thp dethroned 
Indra the Brahmavidya, that is, the Knowledge of the Atman,. 
iatmajnam) and said to him that that was all which was 
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sreyas ieimnc chTeya iti). '^^ was Bot satisfied and 

again asked the question : *' A’o -meso hhavet ? ”, i- e*; Is there 
anything more ? thereupon Brhaspati sent him to Sukrapirya. 
There, there was a repetition of the same propess, and 
Sukracarya said to him: “That something more is known 
to Prahiad. ” Then at last Indra went to Prahlada in, the 
form of a Brahmin and became his disciple, and after some 
time had passed, Prahlada explained to him that *stlam\ {the 
habit of behaving consistently with Truth and Morality) was. 
the master-key for gaining the kingdom of the three spheres, 
and that that was also known as ireyas. Then, when Prahlada 
said to him : “ I am very much pleased by your service, I shall 
give you whatever blessing you may ask ”, Indra, in the form of 
the Brahmin, said to him: “ Give me your ‘si/am’ ”, When Pra- 
hlada consented, the deity *sUam \ and after it Morality fdharm- 
a?n), Veracity (safyamj, good conduct {vrtta), and ultimately 
opulence ( si'i) and other deities left the body of Prahlada and 
entered the body of Indra, and in this way Indra regained his 
kingdom : such is the ancient^ story which has been told by 
Bhisma to Yudhisthira in the Santiparva ( San. 124 ). Although 
the Knowledge of the Brahman by itself may be worth more 
than prosperity ( msmrz/am ) by itself , yet, in as much as who- 
ever has to live in. this world is under the obligation and has 
also the moral right to acquire material prosperity for himself or 
for his own country in the same way as it is possessed by others 
or by other countries, the highest ideal of man in this world, as. 
is apparent from this beautiful story, is seen to be the combin- 
nation of Peace and Material Happiness (pusiti), or of 

desired things (preyas) and true and lasting benefit (sreyasXoroi 
Knowledge (Jw warn) and prosperity (aismryam), according to our 
Karma-Yoga science. Has that Bhaga van than Whom there is 
none higher in this world, and Whose path is followed by 
others ( Gi. 3. 33), Himself given up prosperity and wealth? 
The word ^ bhaga ’ has been defined in the Sastras as : 

aisvarijasya samagrasya dharmasya yasasah sriyak \ 

jhdnamiragtjayos caiva savyjdm bhaga itlrai0 H 

,(Yisnu. 6. 5. 74). 
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that Is, “the word ' hltaga * includes the followings six 
namely, complete Yogic prosperity, righteousness, success^ 
property, knowledge, and apathy”. The word ‘ms'mq/am' in 
this stanza is usually taken to mean * Fopms-mriyam^ (Yogic 
prosperity ), because the word * sri \ that is, • wealth, appears 
later on. But as ordinarily, the word ‘ alsmrpam 'As used to 
mean and include authority, success, and wealth, and' the word 
■“yMamja ’ includes apathy ahd righteousness, we may* say that 
m ordinary parlance, the entire meaning conveyed hy the above 
stanza is iiieiuded in the two words '^jnandm* and aismrygm'l 
and in as much as the Blessed Lord - has Himself accepted the 
combination of jfmiam mid other persons should 

consider that as proper and act accordingly ( Gi. 3. Bl * Ha. Bha. 
San. 341. 25). The doctrine that the knowledge of the Atihah is 
the only ideal of man in this world is a doctrine of the school 
cf Renunciation, which says that, as worldly Aife’ is full ' of 
unhappiness, it should be given up ; it is not a doctrine of the 
Karma-Yoga science, and it-is-ndt proper to mix up these 
-doctrines of different schools of thought and pervert the meaning 
of the Gita. And as the Glt5 itself says that mere prosperity 
■without Knowiedge is -a • godless prosperity ( asura sa'in,patti ), it 
follows that we must - always maintain - the union of jnaimm 
with ms'i!a7‘yam, or of aismf'ilam'vritlijnanam, or of santi with 
pusti. When it is admitted that msvayram is necessary,' though 
along withiMwa7n, it necessarily follows that Action must be 
performed. Manu has said that: karmany arc^harrianam hi 
purumm srir nisevate ” ( Manu. 9. 300 ), i. e., “ in this world* 
•only those ' persons who - perform Action, acquire m 
(prosperity)”. The same thing is established by our personal 
experience, and the same is the advice given in the Gita to Arjuna 
(Gl. 3.8). Some persons take the objection to this position 
•that in as much as Action is not necessary for Release, all 
Action must be given np*^ hltimately, that is, a-fter the 
acquisition of Knowledge. * 'But, as I am at present considering 
•the question only of pain and hajppiness, and also as I have not 
yet gone into the exathinatlon of the natures of Action ( karma) 
and Release; (mofea)^ I shaB mot here ,answ;er that exception, 
I shall explain in detail in the ninth and tenth chapters what 
'Methphysios, and' the Theory of Cause and Effect are, and then 
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in the eleventh chapter, I will prove that even this objection is 
groundless.: ■ 

I have so far shown that pain and happiness are two 
independent and different sufferings ; that, as it is impossible to 
•satisfy the desire for happiness by the enjoyment of happiness^ 
W8 find that in ordinary life the sum total of unhappiness is 
always greater ; that, in order to escape this unhappiness, the 
most meritorious thing to do is not to totally destroy Thirst or 
Discontent and at the same time Action itself, but to continue 
the performance of all Actions without entertaining any hope 
for the result ; that, the happiness of enjoying objects of 
pleasure is in itself a happiness, which is always insufficient, 
inconstant, and beastly, and tlmt the true ideal of man, who is 
endowed with Reason, must be higher than such happiness; 
that, this true ideal is the happiness of the peace {$a^i) 
which results- from Self-Realisation; but that, although 
Metaphysical Happiness is, in this way, superior to Material 
Happiness, yet, one must possess with it also a proper quantity 
.of worldly objects ; and that therefore, we must also make 
Effort, that is, ' perform Action, desirelessiy. When these 
fconciusions have been firmly established by the Karma-Yoga 
science, I need not' further say that it is wrong to decide 
questions of Morality by- the consideration of the external 
.effects of Actions in the shape of pain and happiness on the 
basis that Material Happiness - is the highest ideal of mah' — 
even looking at the question from the point of view of Happi- 
ness merely. . Because, looking, upon a thing which can. never 
by itself reach the state of perfection, as the ‘highest’ ideal, is 
misusing the word ‘highest’ ( ^parama J, and is as unreasonable 
as, believing that water exists, where there is only a mirage. 
If one’s highest ideal is itself inconstant and incomplete, then, 
what else, except something . inconstant can one acquire, by 
keeping that ideal before, one’s eyes t This is what .is meant 
-ky . the words ; ^^dharmo . nityah mkhaduMJie tv afdtye 
■“morality is immutable pain , and happiness are,.; mutabiet'’. 
There is ; much,-: .difference., of . opinion among, Mateialistic 
philosophers themseiv^ asitO' hbW the word; ‘happiness’, , M.- -the 
phrase , ‘the . greatest- happiness of /thdrgrhatest aaumber’i, is tovbe 
understood. Borne fit jthese phijtd‘a#bBrs<.prfi'Qf Apinicoi .that^' dn 
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as much as man is very often willing to sacrifice his life for 
the sake of Veracity, or of his Religion, casting aside all 
Material Happiness, it is not proper to say that his desire is. 
always to acquire Material Happiness ; and they have^ 
therefore, maintained that we must use the word ‘^beneit' 
(/wtam), or the word ‘good’ {kahjanam) instead of the word 
‘happiness’ {sukJiam), and change the phrase ‘greatest happiness 
of the greatest number’ into the phrase ‘greatest good or benefit 
of the greatest number ’. But, even doing so, the objection that 
the Reason (buddhi) of the doer has not been taken into account,, 
as also several other objections apply to this point of view. If 
one says that Mental Happiness must be taken into account,, 
along with Material Happiness, then, the fundamental theorem 
that the morality of any particular Action must be decided by 
its external effects, is falsified, and one, to a certain extent, 
accepts the Metaphysical aspect of the matter. But, if in this 
way, you cannot escape accepting the Metaphysical aspect of 
•the matter, then where is the sense of accepting it only half 
way? Therefore, our philosophy of Karma-Yoga has- 
ultimately come to“ the conclusion that the doctrines of ‘the* 
benefit of everybody’, or ‘the greatest happinesS' of the greatest 
number ’, or ‘the highest development of humanness’ or other 
such external tests or Materialistic methods of determining 
questions of Morality are inferior tests, and that what iis Right 
Action, and what Wrong Action or Non-Action must be- 
determined by the Metaphysical tests of beatific happiness in 
the shape of Self-Realisation, and the attendant Pure Reason 
of the doer. The case is different, of course, of those persons 
who have sworn not to enter into the philosophy of things 
beyond the external world, under any circumstances. Other- 
wise, it only logically follows that one has got to go beyond 
Mind and Reason, and look upon the permanent benefit of the 
permanent Atman as the most predominant, factor, even in the 
Karma-Yoga science. The belief of some persons that when 
one enters into Vedanta, everything becomes Brahmised 
(Brahma-maya), and the necessity of worldly life cannot 
■satisfactorily* be accounted for, is wrong. As the various 
works on Vedanta, which can ordinarily be read now-a-days 
"have! been wjratten cprinoipaliy by followers of the Path of 
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Eenunciation, and as in the Path of Renunciation, worldly 
life In the shape of Thirst Is looked upon as totally insipid, it 
is true that the science of Karma-Yoga has not been properly 
expounded In their works. Nay, these writers, who are 
intolerant of rival cults, have foisted the arguments of the Path 
of Renunciation on the Karma-Yoga, and attempted to create 
the belief that Samnyasa (Renunciation) and Karma-Yoga, are 
not two independent paths for obtaining Release (moksa), but 
that Samnyasa is the only correct Path according to the Saafcras. 
But such a view is incorrect. The Path of Karma-Yoga has 
been independently followed from times immemorial, side by 
side with the Path of Renunciation, according to the Vedic 
religion; and the promulgators of this path have very 
satisfactorily expounded the science of Karma-Y oga, without 
departing from the elementary principles of Vedanta. The 
Bhagavadgita is a work pertaining to this Path of Karma- 
Yoga. But, leaving aside the Gita for the moment, it will be 
seen that the system of expounding the science of the doable 
and the not-doabie from the Metaphysical point of view was 
.started, even in England itself, by writers like Green, * and 
long before him, in Germany. However much one may 
consider the visible world, so long as one has not properly 
understood who is the HE who sees this visible world, or who 
performs these Actions, the consideration of the highest duty of 
man in this world will always remain incomplete from the 
philosophical point of view. Therefore, the advice of 
Yajnavalkya : “ atma va are drastavijah srotavyo mantavyo 

fiiididhyasitavyah ”, is literally applicable to the present case. If 
even after the examination of the external world, one 
ultimately comes to basic principles like philanthropy, then, 
we must say that by such examination, the importance of the 
■science of the Highest Seif (adhyatma) is not in any way 
belittled, but that this is one more proof of there being only 
■one Atman in all created things. If Materialistic philosophers 
cannot transcend the limitations which they have placed on 
themselves, there is no help for it. Our philosophers have 

* Prohgomem to EihicSf Book 1 5 and Kanfc^s Metaphydcs of 
Morah ( trans. by Abbott^ in Kant^s Theory of Ethics'). 



CHAPTER ¥1.^ 

THEX^TUITiONiST SCHOOL ANP THE 

CONSI DELATION OF THE BODY AND THE ATMAN* 

(ABHIDAIVATA-PAEBA and KSETRA-KSETRAJf a- ' 

VICARA)/ 

.^yiiliapTdam mded vacaih manahpufam samacaret 
. Marra. 6. 46. 

' There is another method of the consideration of the* 
question of Action, Non- Action, and Wrong Action, besidesi 
the Positive or Material method, namely, the Intnitionist 
{adhidaimta) method. Those who belong to this school say 
that, when aman decides as to what is Action, Non- Action,, 
or Wrong Action, or as to the doability or non-doability of 
any particular Action, he never troubles to find out how 
pain or happiness will result from any particular Action,, 
and whether the sum total of happiness caused by it is greater 
than that of unhappiness, nor does he enter Into the con- 
sideration of the Atman and the Non- Atman; and rnany 
persons do not understand these intricate questions. Nor even: 
does everybody do every particular act for his own happiness.. 
Whatever arguments may be advanced by Materialist philoso- 
phers, if one considers minutely for a moment what the state 
of mind of a person is in determining the righteoushess or 
unrighteousness of any particular Action, it will be seen that, 
inherent and hoble mental impulses like pity, kindness,, 
philanthropy etO. impel Mm to do any particular act on the 
spot. For instance, when a man sees a beggaf, hiS mind is; 
inspired by the feeling of pity before ‘the thought as to what, 
benefit wilTbe acquired by his Self or by his giving the beggar 
something in charity enters it, and he gets rid of the iriatter 
by giving the beggar whatever he can; in the saine way, when 
her child begins to cry, the mother does not Stop to consider 

“ Speak that whieh has been purified (become jswio) by 
(veracity); and behave in that Way which, your Mind considers 
as pure 
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low much how many people will be benefitted by her feeding 
it, but she at once begins to feed it. Therefore, the true 
foundations of the science of Karma-Yoga are these noble 
mental impulses. These mental impulses have not been given 
to us by anybody, but they are Nature-born or inherent, or, 
in a sense, self-created - deities. When a judge is seated in 
his judicial chair, he is inspired by the deity of Justice when 
he administers justice, and if he defies this inspiration, he 
administers injustice. The inherent mental impulses of kind- 
ness, pity, philanthropy, gratitude, love for one’s duty, courage 
and other virtues, are deities just like the deity of Justice. 
Every one by nature knows what the true forms of these 
deities are. If he defies the inspirations of these deities on 
account of avarice, hate, or jealousy, or for some such other 
jeason, what can these deities do ? Now, it is true that there 
is sometimes a conflict between these deities themselves; then, 
we are in doubt as to the inspiration of which deity we should 
consider as predominant in doing a particular Action ; and 
then - it becomes necessary for us to consider some other power 
besides the deities of Justice, Kindness, etc. in order to 
satisfy this doubt. But even if, on these occasions, we do not 
enter into the intricacies of Metaphysical considerations, 
or of the weighing of pain or happiness, but only consult* our 
Mental Deity {manodevata), is, our Conscience, that deity 
immediately shows us which path is the more meritorious one; 
and therefore, Conscience is superior to all deities. The word 

Oonsoience ’ (rmnodevata) is not to be understood as meaning 
and including desire, anger, avarice, or the other emotions 
which inhabit the mind, but as meaning, in the present context, 
the God-given or inherent power which every one possesses 
of choosing between good and bad. This very power has got 
the high-sounding name of “ Power of discriminating between 
the good and the isad-amd--mmMd)uddM)y * a 

person, on any occasion of doubt, thinks for a moment Quietly 
and with a peaceful mind, this deity which disci iminates 
between the right and the witong {sad<isad-mveca'm-^mfa) 

• ^ This ‘ sad^asad^viwTta-huddhi * means ^ Conscience ’ in Englitih j 

and the < adhidaivata-pah^a * is the Intuitionist School. 
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will never fail him. Nay, on such pccaslons, we say to other 
.persons : “ Consult your own mind What importance to 
attach to what virtue is ready listed with this sovereign deity 
which immediately gives you her decision on any matter 
in accordance with this list, as occasion arises. Suppose, 
there is an occasion when there is a conflict between the prin- 
ciples of Self-protection and Harmlessness, such as a famine, 
when we are in doubt as to whether or not to eat uneatable 
food; then, we should consult our Conscience, and immediately 
it will come out with the decision : ** Eat the uneatable food 


thropy, that situation too must be solved by the help of this 
Mental Deity. One writer has after peaceful thought stumbled 

• on this list of the relative values 6f righteous and unrighteous 
actions prepared by the deity of Conscience, and he has 
published it in his book. * In this list, the highest place has 
been given to the feeling' of Reverence combined with Humi- 
'lity; and KindneBS, Gratitude, Generosity, Affection etc. are 
given the consecutive lower grades. This writer is of the 
opinion that when there is a conflict between a virtue of a 
lower order, and a virtue of a higher order, one must attach 
higher importance to the virtue of the higher order. According 
to this writer, there is no other proper way of determining the 
•doability or non-doability or the righteousness or unrighteous- 
ness of ahy Action; because, even if we extend our vision 
•as far as possible, and decide iii what the ‘greatest ^ood of 
the greatest number’ lies, yet in as much as our discriminating 
Reason does not possess the power of authority to order us 
to do that in which the good of the greatest number lies, the 
question whether or not one should do that which is henefioiai 
to the greatest number ultimately remains unsolved, and 
again the whole matter remains in abeyance. The decision 

• of the doability or non-doahility of an Action arrived 
•at after a far-sighted consideration of pain and happiness 


* This writer is James Martineau, and he has published this 

list in his work entitled Typ^s of Ethical Theory‘s’ (Vol. II, p. 266; 
■Srd Ed.). Martineau calls his school the Idio-psychological School. 
But I include this school in the Intuitionist School. 
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f.Viat of a decision . which ma^r c 

will meet the who has not received proper: 

have been, given by - lar-sightednese oannot 

authority from the ^ that he must do some 

thing ; because. 

^^tavinglhighe,. au« tha. 
^selves who g^es. the command 

satisfactorily discharged only to. 

which is. superior to man, “,^S!d it is 

Z"nnrSrr;il^^^^^^ 

r^rh^itmtteV^ 

“ovts to existence of ‘bis independent Men^lDer^- 
Ar otherwise, we cannot, according to this school of thong 
explain why our Conscience pricks ^ the; 

The summary given above is of, ,;to opiniora _ 
T„i„ttioni8l School ’in to Western countries. In these. 
co!lr this body . of thought has been prlneipaUy. 

"ated by.Christian preachers ; and in 

nr.A mVPTi method is superior to, and easier to follow tnan xn 
purely Materialistic methods for determining 

rnnrigXnsness of an Action, and is. therefore tbe method 

which should be acted upon. .Although in India thpe ^ua no- 
such independent sectioh of the science of Earma-^o^^ ip- 
Tvfipnt ttos yet we come across similar opinions m many 
nW in Snlfiit treatises. We find in many places in the 
lahahhSrhta that the various mental 

the forms of deities. I have ref err.ed in the ^ 

story of the deities of Morality Cdtarmami. Prosperity fen) et^. 

toving left to body of Prahlsda and entered the body of 
Indra This deity vrho discriminates between doability 
uoudoabmty or righteousness and unrighteousness to called. 

ah \era areistories that this deity, had manif^A; 

i.i.„.,»1f intheformofass/cBohirdfor testing the t^bMulnets- 

of the King Sibi, sfnd tot in.the.form of a wfcto, and later, o»,. 
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in the fom of a dog for testing Yndhisthira. Eyen in the- 
Bhagayadglta (10, 34), Eanie ( Uirti)^ Opulenee /sr «), Speech (vakX. 
M&moxj (smrti), Acumeh ImedM)^ ’Pexsm’emnce (dhrHJr and. 
Forgiveness (k^ma) are called deities; and out of these,, 
memory, acumen, perseverance, and forgiveness are qualities of 
the mind. The ICind itself is a deity, and the worship of it has 
been prescribed in the XJpanisads, as being a symbol of the' 
Parabrahman (Tai. 3. 4; Chan. 3. 18). When Manusaysr. ' 
‘’mamhpufam samacaref^ (6. 46), 1 e., “Do what the Mind 
believes to be pure”, he may be said to have intended the 
Mental Deity by the word *ma'nas’ (Mind). In ordinary affairs,, 
we say instead : “Do as the Mental Deity {manodevatd) pleases. 
In the Marathi language, the word has acquired., 

quite the contrary meaning ; and on many occasions, when a- 
person does whatever he likes, he is said to behave *mmahpmta\ 
But the true meaning of this phrase Is that : ‘One should do- 
only that which the Mind considers as sacred or pure’. In the 
fourth chapter of the Manu-Samhitd^ Mann himself has made 
the meaning clearer by saying : 

mt karma Mi'vato *sya syM pantos(M ’’tarlMimm 
tatprayatnenakurvtt.a'vipantaThtuvarjayetXi 

(Manu-Samh. 4. 161), 

that is, “One should perf orm by efforts that Abtion by which 
one’s Innermost Atman is satisfied ; and one should give up- 
whatever is disliked by it”. So also, Manu, Yajnavalkya, and 
the other Smrti-writers, in mentioning the fundamental rules ^ 
of practical morality such as.the rules of Morality applicable 
to the four castes,;etc. have said ; 

vedah smrtili saddcarah svasya ca priyam atmanah \ 
etac ixdurvidham prahuh saksad dharmasya laksanam H 

(Manu. 2. 12),. 

that is, “the Yedas, the Smrtis, good behaviour, and the- 
satisfaction of one’s Atman, are the four fundamental elements 
of righteousness {dharmam). The meaning of the words ‘the^ 
satisfaction of the Atman’ is, ‘that which one’s Mind looks^ 
upon as pure’; and it is. quite clear that where the righteous- 
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ness or unrighteousness of any particular Action CGUld not be 
decided by consulting the Sriitis, the Smrtis, and the principles 
of good behaviour (aaddcara), the fourth means of deciding the 
matter was considered to be its ^manah~piitata% i. e., its ‘being 
•considered as pure by the Mind’. In the Mahabharata, 
Dhrfearastra, after relating the stories of Prahlada and Indra 
mentioned in the last Chapter, has said in describing 
that : 

yad amjesam Mtwm 71 a syad dtrnanah karma paurusam 1 
apafrapeta va yem na tat kuryat kathamcana W 

(Ma. BhA San. 134. 6 

that is, “That Action of ours which is not beneficial to others, 
or of which we ourselves would feel ashamed, should not be 
performed in any case. My readers will notice that by using 
the expressions ‘is not beneficial to others’ and ‘feel ashamed’* 
this verse has included in the same place both the doctrines of 
‘the greatest good of the greatest number’ and the ‘Mental 
Deity’. Even in the Manu-Smrti, that Action for having done 
which or when doing which one feels ashamed, is referred to as 
*ta?nasa\ and that Action of doing which one does not feel 
ashamed, and whereby our innermost self (anfarafman) remains 
happy, is referred to as *sdtt-mka' (Manu. 13, 35. 37); and these 
ideas are to be found also in the Buddhistic treatise 
Dhammapada (See Dhammapada, 67 and 68). Kalidasa says that 
when there is a doubt as to the doability or non-doability of 
any Action : 

safam hi samdeJuipadem vasfusu 

pramanamanfahkarariapravrffayahl 

(Sakun. 1. 30). 

that is, “saintly persons always consider as authoritative the 
■dictates of their own Conscience”, Controlling the mental 
impulses by concentrating the mind on a single object is the 
province of the Pstanjala Yoga, and as this Yoga-Sastra 
has been in vogue in India from very ancient times, it 
was at no time necessary to teach our people the method of 
making the mind peaceful and quiet, and doing that which the 
Mind, considered as ptoper, whenever- there w^as any doubt about 
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any matter. It is stated in tbe various Smrtis at tlia verF 
commencement, that the Itsis who wrote them, used always to- 
define righteousness and unrighteousness after first completely 
concentrating their minds (Manu. 11) ; and the method of thus 
consulting the dictates of Conscience on any matter also- 
seems at first sight extremely easy. But when one minutely 
considers what is meant by a ‘pure mind’ from the philoso- 
phical point of view, this facility of the matter disappears;, 
and on that account, our philosophers have not based the 
edifice of Karma-Yoga on it. We must now consider what 
this philosophical point of view is ; hut before I do so, I will 
here explain briefly how the Western Materialistic philosophers 
have refuted this Intuitionist theory. Because, although the 
reasons adduced by the Materialists and the Metaphysicians 
may be different, yet as the result arrived at by both is the 
same, I shall first deal with the arguments of the Materialists,, 
in order that the importance and the propriety of the argu- 
ments of the Metaphysicians should he the better understood, 
by my readers. 

As the Intuitionist School has, as mentioned above, given, 
the highest place to Conscience Pure, it is clear that the 
objection against the Materialistic philosophy or morals,, 
namely, that they do not attach any importance to the Eeason 
of the doer, does not apply to the Intuitionist theory. But 
when one minutely considers what is to be called the ‘Pure 
Conscience’ in the shape of a Mental Deity which dis- 
criminates between the Right and the Wrong {sad-asad-^mvejia-’ 
buddfiih), it will be seen that other unconquerable difficulties; 
arise with reference to this theory also. H obody need he- 
told that whatever thing is taken, considering it in all its; 
bearings, and finding out whether or not it is performable or 
unperformabie, doable or not-doable, or whether or not it willv 
be advantageous or pleasant, is a thing which is not done by 
the nose or the eyes or any other organs, and that there 
is an independent organ, namely, the Mind, which serves that 
purpose. Therefore, doability or non-doahiiity, righteousness- 
or unrighteousness are things which must be determined by 
the Mind, w;hether you call it an organ or a deity. 
If that were all that the Intuitionist school said, nobody 
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' Ti finllnT fault with it. ‘But* Western Intuitionists have 
would y J say that deciding whether a thing 

noS'or'b^ » ,4 oruhjust, ri|ht»us or un- 

is good from deciding whetldr a partieuiax 

h or itlt whit^ black, or whether a cal- 
cSon is correct or incorrect. The Mind can, by logical 

Ithods Lide matters which fall within the second category; 

Sfae Mind itself is incapable of deciding on the matters 
.^Itlbhed in the first categbry. and that ^ a tbi-S ^ 
/inTifl'onlY by tl\e Mental Deity in tbe shape of Fowe . 

between good and bad. ' Tboy e^laia thm by 

“ ?thnt in determining whether a particular calculation 
' -T vect or iiicorreot, we first examine the additions or multi- 
'r '"tioTiq involved in it, and then arrive at a decision, that is 
S r^bef ‘bis gnestlon, the Mind has to^go 

!broTgb some Other actions or activities ; but the same is not^e 

^ p ^ the matter of the discrimination between good and bad. 
'Trsbon that somebody has murdered somebody 

tlse we immediately utter the words : ‘‘ 
has been done by him 1 ”, and we have not to think about t 
^o+fPT at" ail. As the decision which we arrive at without 
W consideration/and the one which we arrive at after con- 
sideration cannot both be said to be the functiras of on 
■ and the same mental capacity, we must say that Gonsoience 
is an independent Mental Deity. As this power or deity is 
eaually awake in the hearts of all human beings, ^evey 
7ne^ooks upon murder as a crime, and‘ nohbdy 
be'taught anything about' the ■ matter. This Intuition^s 
is answered by ' Materialistic philoso^ers ; by 
that from the . fact that w^ , can : sp^^ 
a decision on any’ matter, we cai^ draw ttie 
conclusion that- such matter must- be from 
■ another matter as to which we come tb a decision after proper 
• consiaeration. Doing a thing huiokly or. slowly is a 'mbtter 
'of practice. 'Take' the ease of calculations.- Merchants quote 
•the rate for the sfeer immediately on being' given the rate for 
-ithe khaMy.'by merifal- calculation 'But ““‘bat 
•'tfeif deity of dfifoulation does riot become different from trie 
• of Dy 'habit‘ something 
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t)eoonies so inu'eh part and .parcel oneself, that one does 
it easily and withont tfe slightest consideration. An excellent 
marksman easily shoots and kills Mrds' oh the wing; but 
no one, on tha.t accoiint, says that there is Oome independent 
deity of marksmanship. Not only that, hut no one, on , that 
.account, consider^ the sCienOe 'of marksmanship or of oai- 
culating the speed of flying birds or other scientific calculations 
:as unnecessary. There is a story told of Napoleon Buonapartej 
that as soon as he stood on the Battle-field and cast Only one 
glance all round, he could immediately find out the weakest 
point Of the enemy. But, on th§t account, nobody said that 
the science of warfare is an independent deity, and that it 
is in no way coiinected with other mental faculties. It may 
be that one man has a greater aptitude . for a particular thing 
than another. . But "on that account, we do not say that the 
two have two different kinds of intelligence. Besides, 
it is not that the decision on -questions of doability ox 
non-doability, or of righteousness or unrighteousness is made 
instantaneously on air dccasipiis. Because, if such were the case^ 
there would never have been any doubt as to whether ‘ a parti- 
■cular thing ought to be, doUe or ought not to be done’. Not 
only is such doubt oocamonally experienced by every one, but, 
what is more,,the decisions, given by different persons as to the 
doability or non-doability of the same Action are different. If 
there is only one self-created deity in the form of ‘Conscience’, 
why should there he this difference ’ Therefore, we have to say 
that a man comes' to'a' decision on’ aU^t particular matter, 
according as his .inindis evolved or educated. I’h many 

aboriginal tribes who do not consider murder a crime, but even 
eat human flesh with pleasure ! But if we foie a moment leave 
aside the case of uncivilised human beings, yet^ according to 
the customs of different countries, something which is 
considered objectionable in one country, is wholly acceptable in 
another country. ' Marrying a ' second wife when the first one 
is alive, is considepd a crime in England ; hut nobody, thinks 
much of it in India. Indians would feel ashamed of sitting in 
an assembly without their turbans on ; but in England people 
hbnsidef taking off ‘one’s hat'as a sign' bt respect 1, If it weije 
'true' that one' feels ashamed of a wrong ahir'aff ‘a result' only 'of 
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P-iven or inherent Conscience, should not every one feeli 

^tlly ashamed of the same aet ? Even marauders P°“«<ier 
diLraoeful to draw a sword against a person whose, food _&ey 
? i but even powerful civUised nations in the West- 

Sdtfit’a sign of patriotism to murder people who are 
“v t nfa netehbourii nationl 1. If there is only one deity 
Shape “conscience, why should there be this difference ? 

W if oL admits different kinds of Conscience, _acco^ing to 

' 4 .* « apoording to the customs of countries, then the. 
ShrSimSrn& o^^^^^^^^^ itself suffers. ^ man 
f’ves the uncirilised state and is gradually more and more 
leaves then ^ ^ Ms Mind and Reason developed; and 

civilised. ^ has developed, man becomes 

Me of sDontaneously conceiving such ideas as he would 
r^’*'b6en incapable of conceiving in his former uncivilised 
liHon We may even say that the Reason being developed! 
Ttus way is a sign of civilisation. Just as a civilised or 

olmated person's not asking for everything which he OMte his 
educated p ^ ^ over the organs which has 

eyes on^ is _ g mental faculty of 

•'’WnrStWel good and evil gradually grown in mankind. 

tdthasuow become so much part of human nature that 

“ gte our decision as to the morality of a thing spontaneously 

Tnd without consideration. If we have to see ttings which are 
and contract the muscles and 

tTndons'of the eyes to a greater or lesser extent, and this is 

^ — n nnicklv that we never realise it ; but has any one, on- 
CacooLt, looked upon the consideration of the reasons for 
• QOQ ii<3eless? In short, the Mind or the Reasoii of 

min arrthe same at all times and with reference to all matters. 

Tt is not that we decide between hlaok and whitphy cm kind. 

of Reason and between good and evil by another kind of Beacon. 
The only difference is that the Reason of a particular person, 
be more developed, whereas the Reason of another person. 
Zy I *ted » incompletely developed. Wes erm 
IVTaterialistic philosophers have thus drawn the conclusion that, 
when we hear in mind; this difference, and also take into- 

account our experience that being able to do any particular 

thing quickly is only a matter of liabit or practice, we have nu 
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reason for imagining tliat there is an. independent and wonder- 
fui power like Oonscience in addition to the natural faculties, 
of the Mind. 

The ultimate decision of our ancient philosophers on this 
matter Is similar to that of the Western Materialistio 
philosophers. They admit the principle that it Is necessary tO’ 
consider any particular matter quietly and with a peaceful 
mind. But they do not accept the position that there Is one 
kind of Reason which decides the question of righteousness and 
unrighteousness and another kind of Reason which decides 
whether a particular thing is black or white. The Mind 
arrives at a correct or incorrect decision according as it has 
been educated. They, therefore, say that everybody must- 
make an effort to develop his Mind ; and they have also given 
rules explaining what this development is and how it is to be 
made. But they do not accept the position that the power of 
discrimination between good and had {md--asad~vivecmia--scfkti) is- 
some independent heavenly gift which is different from the 
ordinary Reason of a man. The question as to how a man 
acquires knowledge and how the activities of his Mind and 
Reason are carried on, have been very minutely examined in 
ancient times. This examination is technically known as “the 
consideration of the Body and the Atman’’ (ksefra-kspfmjM- 
vicara), dcsetra\ means the body and means tho 

Atman. This fesefra-Zcsefray/la-wara is the foundatm^ of 
Metaphysics ; and as it is impossible to look upon the Power 
of discriminatlGn between good and bad or any other Mental 
Deity as higher than the Atman when once one has properly 
understood this science of the Body and the Atman, it becomes 
perfectly clear how the Intuitionist arguments are insufficient. 
I shall, therefore, in this place briefly consider the science of 
the Body {ksetra or Pield) and the Atman (ksetrajnaL Thereby^ 
my readers will be able to properly understand tne correct 
meanings of many of the doctrines of the Bhagavadgita. 

The body of man (pitida, A;sc#ra, or sarira ) may be said 
to be a great factory. As in any factory raw material is first, 
taken in from outside, and then all the material is selected or 
arranged, and having determined which of the material is 
useful for the factory and which not, the raw material taken 

2d— 24 
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", -•= -iianufaotared into different articles and sent out, so also 

ill AS xUdimtaoTOre . every moment 

are there immerons activities going on for acauiring 

Thp first of the means man has i or acquiring 
human body. The tost oi_ ,^orld made up 

the knowledge of the various 003^^1-^ i frnfl or 

the dye primordial “X^n’\"ld 

'“itTt 

,af that such form is the same as it appears to our organsi 
tS a human being -quires another^neyr »gmi 

then from his point of- view the qualities of the diffeient 
ob eots i“the world will be diffeient. Human orga^ are of- 
i n,.l= nsmelv organsof Action (fao-mendnya) and organs' 

leanufand the generative organs are the five organs of 
Action All the Actions which we perform by means mf 
our body are performed through these five organs. Besides 

these there are the five organs of perception,^ namely, the nos , 
these, tner the' tongue and the skin. We perceive 

tlurbV ftVey?; taste by the tongue, sound byAhe earsi: 
sm^hy &e nose, and touch by the skin. All the dmowledge 

-4-v. t we nenuire of any ©^eternal object, IS the effect of its., 
oobur, taste, sound, smell or touch, and nothing else For' 
to toce. talm a piece of gold. It looks yellow, it seems heavy 
Tthe: touch, and it is elongated on being hammered. .These 
and its other qualities : which we perceive^ by means off ^ 
organs, is what is ‘gold’ incur eyes; and whe^ these qualities . 
arlseen to recur in „ any particular object, then^ such ^ object 
i)eGomes an independent, physical object named gold in our. 
opinioh. ' Just as there are doors in ^ factory, for taking 
material in from outside and for sending ont the materiaff, 

which is inside, so also, the organs of perception are the doors, 

of the human body for taking material inside and the organs 
of action are the doors for sending that material out. When 
-the rays of the Sun fall on any object and enter our eyes on 
.being reflected, our Xtman perceives the colour of that object ; 
.and when the minute atoms of scent, emanating from that 
object come and strike our olfactory nerves, we smell it.^ The 
functions of the pther organs .of perception are carried on m the 
same way ; and when the’ organs perception are functioning in 
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this way, we become aware of thie external objects in the world 
through their iiiediiim. But the organs of perception do not 
themselves acquire the knowledge of the activities which they 
carry oh; and therefore, these organs of perceptioh are not 
called 'jrmtU * (Knower), but they have been referred to as the 
portals for taking in material from outside. When external 
material has come inside through these doors\ the dealing 
with it afterwards is the function of the Mind. For instance, 
when at noon the clock strikes twelve, it is not the ears which 
ilnderstand what o’clock it is. Just as each stroke falls, aerial 
vibrations come and strike the ears, and when each of these 
strokes has in the first place created a distinct effect oh* the 
mind, we mentally caiouiate the sum of all- tbesc phenomena 
and decide what o’clock it is. Even the Beasts have got the 
organs of perception, and as each stroke of the ‘ clbCfc falls, it 
causes an effect on their hiind through their ears; Biit their 
mind is not sufficiently developed to he able to total 
lip the number of strokes and to understand that it is twelve 
o’clock. Explaining this in technical language, it is shid that 
although a beast is capable of perceiving individual phenomena 
by themselves, yet, it is not able to perceive the unity which 
results from that- diversity. In the Bhagavadgita, this is 
explained by saying : ' “mdnyard parmiy ahuK indriyebhyah 
■param manah'\ (Gi. 3, 43), i.e., “the organs are superior to the 
external objects, and the Mind is superior to all the organs ”. 
As has been stated above, if the Mind is not in its proper place, 
we do not see anything although the eyes may be open, nor do 
we hear anything though the ears may be open. In short, 
the external material comes into the factory of the Body 
through the organs of perception to the clerk balled ‘Mind’, 
and this clerk subsequently examines that material. We will 
now consider how this examination is done, and ' how it 
becomes necessary to further sub-divide that which we have so 
far been broadly referring to as the ‘Mind’,' or how one and 
the same Mind acquires differeiit names according to difference 
in its functions. 

All the impressions which are created on the mind through 
the organs of perception have first tO be placed together in on© 
place and by comparing them with 'each other, one has first to' 
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decldo which of them are good and which bad, which acceptable* 
and which objectionable, which harmful and which beneficial ? 
and when this ezaminatlon has been made, we are induced to* 
do that thing which Is good, beneficial, proper, or doable. This* 
Is the ordinary course. For instance, when we go into a 
garden, impressions of the various trees and flowers in it are 
made on our minds through our organs of perception. But 
unless our Atman has acquired the knowledge of which of 
these flowers have a good smell and which a had one, we dO' 
not get the desire of possessing a particular flower, and 
consequently perform the Action of plucking it. Therefore,, 
ail mental activity falls into the following three broad 
divisions, namely ; (1) having acquired the knowledge of 

external objects by means of the organs of perception, 
arranging all these impressions, or carefully classifying them, 
for i)urposes of comparison, (2) after this classification has- 
been made, critically examining the good or bad qualities of 
the different objects and deciding which object is acceptable' 
and which not; and (3) when the decision has been made,, 
feeling the desire to acquire the acceptable and reject the- 
unaccei^table, and getting ready for appropriate action. It is* 
not that these three functions must take place imniediately one 
after the other, and without there being any interval of time- 
bet ween them. We may in the present feel the desire of 
acquiring some object which we may have seen in the past ;; 
nevertheless we cannot, on that account, say that any one of 
these three functions is unnecessary. Just as though the Court 
of Justice is one and the same, the work in it is divided in the 
following way, namely, the two parties or their respective 
pleaders first place their respective evidence and witnesses before 
the Judge, and the Judge gives his decision after considering the 
evidence on either side, and the Sheriff ultimately carries out the 
decision which has been given by the Judge, so also are the acti- 
vities of that clerk whom we have so far broadly referred to as- 
the ‘ Mind ’, divided. Out of these activities, the function of 
considering discriminatingly all the various objects which 
are perceived, and deciding that a particular thing is of ai- 
particular kind {evam&m) and not of another kind {nanyatha)y. 
that - is to say, the function of a Judge, belongs to the organ. 
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called ‘Reason’ (buddhih); and all the mental functions 
referred to above, except the functions of this faculty of 
•discriminating between good and evil, are carried out by the 
•organ called ‘Mind’ {imms), according to the terminology 
-of both the Vedanta and the Bamkhya philosophies (Sam. 
Ka. S3 and 27). This (minor) Mind, like a pleader, places 
before the Reason the various ideas that a particular thing 
fls like this {samkalpam) or is like that {likalpam) etc., for 
decision; and therefore, it is called an organ which is ' samlmlpa- 
mlialpatmak(mi\ that is, which merely forms ideas without 
arriving at any decision. The word ^ scmkalpam\ Is sometimes 
made to include also the factor of decision (Ohandogya. 7. 4. 1.), 
But in this particular place, the word * sar'nkalpam \ has been 
used to mean and include merely realising, or believing, or 
taking for granted, or understanding that a particular thing 
is of a particular kind, or such activities as planning some 
Action, desiring, thinking, or conceiving, wutbout arriving at 
any decision {niscaydh). But the function of the Mind is not 
exhausted after placing various ideas for decision before the 
Reason in this way like a pleader. When the Reason has 
decided on the goodness or badness of any particular act, and 
has decided what is acceptable, the Mind has also to perforin 
the Registrar’s function of bringing about, through the organs 
Action, that thing which has been found acceptable, that 
is to say, of carrying into execution the decisions of Reason; 
and therefore, the Mind can also be defined in another way. 
It is true that considering how to carry into execution the 
decision which has been arrived at by the Reason is in a sense 
..samkxdpa-vikalpafmaJca ; nevertheless that process has been given 
the independent name * vyakaranam\ that is, ‘development’, 
in the Sanskrit language; all the other mental activities 
except these are the functions of Reason. The Mind does not 
discriminate between the various ideas in the mind. Dis- 
criminating between them and giving to the Atman the 
accurate knowledge of any particular object, or deciding that 
a particular thing is only of a particular kind after proper 
classification, or arriving at a definite inference, and deciding 
as to the doability or non-doability of any particular Action 
after inferentially determining the relation of Cause and 
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Effect between two things, are all functions of the . Rea,son 
and are known in Sanskrit as ' vyavasayah* ov * adhyams<^ah% 
Therefore, these two words have been defined in the Maha- 
bharata in the following way in order to show the difference 
between the Reason and the (rninor) Mind, namely i-- ; 

“ vyavasayatmika buddhih mam 'uyakaravMmahzm "" 

- (Ma. Bha; San.'3^^^ 

that is, “the 'buddhih* (Reason) is an organ wtich does the 
* 'vyamsdyah f that 'is, which discriminates and arrives, at a 
decision, and. the Mind (minor) ' is an of gah which does the; 
vydlcaranaui, that is, carries out the development or the further 
arrangements. In short, the Reason is vyavasdyatmika and 
the ' mind is vyakara0t7mkam'\ Even the Bhagavadgita. 
contains the words vyavasdydtmika buddhih” (QL 3. 44); and 
in that place, the word buddhih means the organ which dia- 
criminates and decides. The buddhih , is liko a. sword. Its- 
function is only to cut Whatever comes before it' or is brought 
before it. It has no other quality or function (Ma. Bha. 
Vana. 181. 26)., Planning, ;desiring, wanting, memory, perse- 
verance, faith, enthusiasm, kindness, interestedness, affection,. 
pitV, gratitude, sexual impulses, shame, joy, fear, love,, 
attachment, hate, avarice, arfogancej jealousy, anger etc., 
are all qualities or faculties of the Mind (Br. 1. 5. 3; Maitryu.. 
6, 30), and man is prompted to perform any particular act, 
according to the particular mental impulse which has sprung- 
into' the Mind. However reasohable a man may be, and 
even if he fully understands how p people suffer, yet, if 
the feeling of pity is not arbtised in his heart, he will never be- 
inspired by the desire to help the poor ; or, though he might 
feel the desire to fight, he will not fight if. he is wanting in 
courage. ' The Reason only tells us what the result will be^ 
of those' things which we want to do. But as desire, courage' etc,, 
ar^ not the faculties of the Reason, Reason by itself, that is, 
withoiit the,. help .of .the Mind, never inspires the organs to do- 
anything! On .the other hand, though the Mind can inspire 
organs When under the' sway of Anger etc!, yet an Action 
Which trfay have been performed Without the discrimination 
j6i th^” B$^son and merely by the inspiration , of the .mentai 
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impulses, will not necessar^^ be morally pure. For instanee?. 
if something is given in charity without exercising the Beasba 
and merely under the impulse of the feeling of pity, there is 
a chance of its having evil effects if the charity is given to an 
undeserving person. In short, the mental impulses by them- 
selves are blind , without the help of Reason, Therefore^ iii 
order that any good Action should be performed by a man,, 
there must be a combination of a Reason which is pure,, 
that is to say, such as will arrive at a correct decision 
between good and bad, a Mind which will act according: 
to the dictates of the Reason, and organs which are subject 
to the control of Mind. Besides the words ‘ darMiA ’ and 
‘ina7ias\ the other words ‘antahkarariam* and "cittam’ are also in 
vogue. As the word arUahkaranmn out of these means the 
internal (i. e., antdh) organ (i. karam-in or indnyam\ it 
usually includes the mams (Mind), buddhih (Reason), cittam 
(Consciousness) and a/j-amA:a?u;?a (Egoism) etc; and when the Mind 
first contemplates external objects, it becomes cittam^ ( i. e.? 
Consciousness), (Ma. Bha. San. 274. 17). But, as in ordinary 
parlance these words are used as being synonymous, there is 
very often a confusion as to what meaning is intended in 
which place. In order that such a confusion should not arisei- 
oniy the two words Mind and Reason; out of the various words 
mentioned above, are used in scientific terminology in the 
specific meanings mentioned above. When in this way a 
differentiation has been made between the Mind and the 
Reason, the Reason in its capacity of a Judge, necessarily 
becomes superior to the Mind, and the Mind becomes the clerk 
of the Reason. : This is t^^^ purport of the following wor|.s 
used in the G^Ita, naniely, ‘‘wzdmsasia para buddhih,”, i. e,, "the 
Reason is superior to or beyond the Mind” (Gt 3. 42). Never- 
theless, even this clerk has, as mentioned above, to perforih two 
different functions ; the first of these is to properly arrange all 
the impressions which ^^h^ come from outside, .through the 
mediuhi of the organs of perception, and to place those 
impressions before the Reason for . decision ; and the second 
one, is to carry the order or the message of the Reason to the 
organs of Action after .the Reason, haa arrived at a ; decision*, 
and make these organs perform thoso external Aotiohs which 



^ Max Mtiiler has said that Maitryapaniaad must be earlier 
in point of time than Panini. See Sacred Books of the East 
Series VoL XV pp. xlvii— -li. This matter has been more fully 
4iealt with by me in the Appendices, 


are necessary to be performed for carrying out the decision of 
the Eeasoii. Just as very often in a shop, the duty of 
purchasing merchandise for the shop and also the duty of 
sitting in the shop and selling the goods are both carried out 
by one and the same clerk, so also is the case with the Mind. 
Suppose, you see a friend of yours and being inspired with the 
■desire of calling him, you say to him ‘hullo 1’ ; then, let us see 
■what are the -various functions which are carried out in 
your anfahkaravam. First, your eyes, that Is. the organ of 
perception, have sent a message to the Keason through the 
medium of the Mind that your friend is near you, and that 
knowledge is conveyed through the Reason to your Atman. 
Here, the first function, namely, of the acquisition of 
knowledge, is over. Then the Atman, through the medium of 
the Reason decides to call the friend ; next, the desire to speak 
springs into the Mind in order to execute the decision of the 
Reason, and the Mind causes the word ‘hullo !’ to he uttered by 
the organ of Action. In the Sikm-gravtka of Panini, the 
function of the utterance of words has been described on that 
basis as follows 

atirid hiddkya samefyarthdn mano yunkte vivak^ya I 
matiah kdydgmm ahanii sn prerayali marutam i 
marutas iurasi carcm mandra'in janayah svaram U 

that is, “the Atman in the first place grasps all things through 
the medium of the Reason, and creates in the Mind the desire 
to speak ; then the Mind sets in action the bodily heat (kayagni) 
which in turn sets the breath in motion; then this breath 
entering the chest, creates the lowest sound ; and this sound 
ultimately comes out of the mouth in the shape of labial, 
guttural, or other sounds.” The last two lines of the above 
stanza are also to be found in the Maitryupanisad (Maitryu. 
7. II.) ; and from this it is clear, that this stanza must be older 
than Panini. 'ktiyagm" is known in present-day medical 
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science as ^nerves’. But according to thiat science, the nerves 
which bring in the perception of external objects are different 
from those which carry the message of the Reason to the 
organs of Action through the medium of the Mind; and 
therefore, according to Western medical scientists, we must 
have two kinds of Mind. Our philosophers have not thought 
that there are two kinds of Mind; they have differentiated 
between the Reason and the Mind, and have said that the Mind 
as dual, that is to say, where the organs of Action are concerned 
it acts according to the organs of Action, and where the organs 
of perception are concerned, it acts according to those organs. 
Both these ideas are essentially the same. According to the 
points of view of both, the Reason is the Judge who decides, 
and the Mind becomes mmlmlpa-mkalpWrmkam, that is, performs 
the function of conceiving ideas in relation to the organs of 
perception, and he^omes vyalmrayMmilmm, that Is, executive, in 
relation to the organs of Action, that is to say, it becomes the 
actual provocator of the organs of Action. Nevertheless, in 
developing (i. e., making the 'uyakarmiam of) anything, the 
Mind has very often to conceive ideas {that is, make samkalpam 
and tite/jpam) in order to see in what way the dictates of the 
Reason can he carried out. Therefore, in defining the Mind, it 
is usual to say simply mana}i'\ but, it 

must not he forgotten, that even according to that definition, 
both kinds of functions of the Mind are included. 

The definition of Reason given by me above, namely, that 
it is the organ which discerns, is intended only for the purpose 
of minute scientific discussions. But, these scientific meanings 
of words are always fixed subsequently. It is, therefore, 
necessary to consider here also the practical meanings which 
the word ‘ktrfd/iih’ had acquired before this scientific meaning 
had been fixed. We cannot acquire the knowledge of anything 
unless it has been identified by the Pure Reason {vyavasaya- 
tmika buddhih); and unless we have acquired the knowledge 
of that object, we do not conceive the intention or the desire 
of obtaining it. Therefore, just .as in ordinary parlance, the 
word ‘mango’ is applied both to the mango4ree and the 
mango-fruit, so also ordinary people very often use ths single 
word * buddhih* (Reason) for signifying the Pure Reason 
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(vyatmayatmika buddhih), as also tlis fruits of ;th.at Reasoiu 
ip the shape of Desire etc. . For instance, when we say that. 
t)xe buddhih of a particular person is eyil, we intend to say 
that his ‘ Desire ’ is evil. As ' Intention ’ or ‘ Desire ' are both 
faculties of the Mind from the scientific point of view, it is not 
correct to refer to them by the word ‘ buddhih’. But, before 
ihe woid ^buddhih' had been scientifically analysed, the word 
buddhih \h.B,d begun to be used in ordinary parlance; in the 
two meanings of (i) the organ which discerns and (ii) the‘ 
Intention or Desire which subsequently arises in the hurnan 
mind as a result of the functioning of that organ. Therefore*- 
iust as the additional word ‘ tree ’ or ‘ fruit ’ is used when it is; 
intended to show the two different meanings of the word 
‘mango’, so also, when it is necessary to differentiate between 
the two meanings of the word ' buddhih \ the ’ which 
discriminates, that is to say, the technical ‘budd.kih[- is 
referred to by qualifying it by ihe a.d}QcUre ‘ vyavasayatmikd,'' 
and Desire is referred to as simply ^buddhih' or at most as 
‘ vascirntmikd buddhih In the Gita the word ‘ buddhih ’ has 
been used in both the above meanings (Gi. 41, 44, 49 and 3. 43); 
and in order to properly understand the exposition of . the 
Karma-Yoga, both these meanings of the word * buddJuh " 'h&Y& 
to be continually kept before the mind. When man begins 
to do any particular act, he first considers whether it is good 
or bad, doabie or not-doable etc,, by means of his Pure Reason. 
{vyavasdydtmika buddhih), and when the Desire or Intention 
(that is, the vdsandtrnikd buddhih ) of doing that act enters his 
mind, he becomes ready to perform the act. This is the order 
of the mental functions. When that buddhih out of the two- 
( namely the vyavasayatmika ) which has to decide between the* 
doabiiity and the non-doability of any particular Action is- 
functioning properly, the Mind is not polluted by impropei*- 
Desires {buddhih) entering it. Therefore, the first theorem of 
the Karma-Yoga preached in the Gita is that the vyavasa- 
ydimika buddhih (Pure Reason) must be made pure and steady 
(Gl. 3. 41). Not only the Gita, but also Kant has differen"- 
tiated between two kinds of buddhih and he has described the 
functions of the vyavasdydtmika buddhih (Pure Reason), and of 
the vyavahdrikd or vdsandtimkd 'buddhih (Practical Reason) in. 
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two different books. * Really speaking/ steadying tha Bur^^ 
Reason Is the snb|eot-matter^ of the Patanjala yoga-Sastra». 
and not pf the Karma-Yoga Sastra. But in considering any 
particular act, one must, according to the doctrine of the^ 
Oita, first consider the desire or the vasamtmika huddhih of 
the doer of the act, before one looks at the effect of the- 
aot ( Gi. 3. 49 ); and in the same way when one considers- 
the question of Desires it will be seen that the man whose- 
pure Reason has not become steady and pure, conceives- 
different shades of desire in his mind, and therefore, it is not- 
certain that these desires will be always pure or holy (Gi. 3. 41).. 
And if the desires themselves are not pure, how will the 
resulting Action be pure ? Therefore, one has to consider in 
detail, even in the science of Karma-Yoga, the methods or 
means which have to be employed to keep the vyamsdy^mkw' 
buddhih pme, and therefore, the Pstanjala Yoga has been, 
described in the sixth chapter of the Bhagvadgita as one of ' 
the means by which the vyavasaydtmikd huddhih can be made- 
pure. But some doctrinal commentators have disregarded’ 
this fact and drawn the inference that the Gita supports and', 
preaches the Patanjala Yoga 1 Prom this it will be clear 
to my readers how necessary it is to bear in mind the above- 
mentioned two meanings of the word ' huddhih ’ and their- 
mutual relation. ■ 

, I have in this way explained what the respective functions- 
of the Mind and the Reason are, after explaining the internah 
working of the human mind, and I have also mentioned the* 
other . meanings of the word ‘dtiddMIb v' Having in this way 
differentiated: between the Mind and the ' ^vyamsaydtmka’ 
buddhihi (: Pure 'Reason), let us ' see how this aspect affects- 
the question of the deity which discerns between good and 
evil {sad-^asiM’-mmka-devcdd). As the only purpose which this 
deity serves is. to choose between good and evil, it cannot' be - 
included in the (minor) Mind; and as there is only one 

^ Kant calls the vyavasayMmika ht^dhih 'j^ax& and the 

vdsamtiniJid huddhih Practical' Beasonj and he has dealt with these - 
two^kinds of Reason in two separate books. 
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' ryavamyatmiha buddhih’ (Pure Reason) whiob. considers all 
.matters and comes to a decision on them, we cannot give an 


Independent place for the sad-asad-vivecana sahti (power of 



discriminating between good and evil). There may be 
mimerons matters about which one has to think, discriminate, 
and come to a conclusion. In commerce, war, civil or 
criminal legal proceedings, money-lending, agriculture, and 
■ other trades, there arise any number of occasions on which 
one has to discriminate. But, on that account, the vyavasayat- 
mika buddhih in each case does not become different. The 
function of discrimination is common to all these cases; 
. and therefore, the buddhih (Reason) which makes that dis- 
crimination or decision must also be one only. But in as 
1 much as the buddhih is a bodily faculty (sarlra-dharma) just 
like the Mind, it can be saftmki, rdjast, or tdmasi according to 
previous Actions, hereditary impressions, or education or 
for other reasons; and therefore, a thing which might be 
.acceptable to the buddhih of one person may be looked 
upon as unacceptable to the buddhih of another person. But 

• on that account, we cannot say that the of buddhih m 

• different in each case. Take for instance, the case of the eye. 

. Some people have squint eyes, while others have half-closed 
. eyes, and others one eye only, and some have dim vision, while 
•others have a clear vision. But, on that account, we do not 
say that the eye is a different organ in each case, hut say that 
the organ is one and the same. The same argument must be 
. applied to tbe case of the buddhih. That same buddhih which 

• differentiates between rice and wheat, or between a stone and a 
■diamond, or which distinguishes between black and white, 
or sweet and bitter, also discriminates between what is to be 
feared and what not, what is good and what evil, what is 
.profitable and what disadvantageous, what is righteous and 
‘what unrighteous, or what doable and what not-doahle, and 
^ comes to a final decision in the matter. However much we 
! may glorify it in ordinary parlance by calling it a ‘Mental 
Deity’ yet from the philosophical point of view, it is one and 
the same vyavasayatmtka buddhih (pure Reason). That is why in 
the 18th Chapter of the Gita, one and the same buddhih has 
/been divided into the three kinds of sdttviki^ rdjasi, and tdmasi 
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and the Blessed Lord first says to Arjuna ;-h 


pravrtHm ca nivrtfm karyakaryebhatjabhaye A 
handham moksam ca yd vefti buddhih sd Pdrtlia sdttviki W 

(Gi. 18. 30) 

that Is, “that buddhih which (properly) understands which* 
Action should be begun and which not, which is proper to be • 
performed and which not, what should be feared and what not^ , 
what leads to bondage and what to Eeiease (mokm), is the = 
sdttviki buddhih ” ; 

and then He goes on to say 

yoyd dhmnmm adharmaih ca kdryam cdkdryam eva ca I 
ayathdmt prajdndti buddhih sd Pdrtha rdjast \\ 

(GI. 18. 31) 

that is, “that which does not make a proper discrimi- - 

nation between the dharmam (righteous) and the adharmam 
(unrighteous), or between the doable and the not-doable, that . 
buddhih is rdjasi “ ; 

and He lastly says : — 

adharmam dharmam iti yd, many ate tarnasavrtd l 
sarvdrthan vipcmtd-ms ca buddhih sd Pdfiiha tdmasi U 

(Gi. 18. 33) 

that is, “that buddhih which looks upon that as righteous - 
{dharmam) which is unrighteous {adhai'inam), that is to say, which 
gives a totally perverse, that is, contrary verdict on all matters 
is the tdmasi buddhih’*. From this explanation, it will be clear 
that the theory that there is an independent and distinct deity 
of which the function is sad-asad-vivekah, (i. e., discrimination 
between good and evil) is not accepted by the Gita. That does- 
not mean that there can never exist a buddhih (Reason) which 
will always choose the right thing. What is meant is that the ; 
buddhih is om and the same, hut the sdttvika quality of 
choosing only the right thing is acquired by it by previous - 
impressions, or by education, or by control of the organs, or by 
the nature of the food which a man eats etc., and in the 
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.■absence of such factors as previous impressions etc., that Aakne 
Jmddhih becomes rajasi at' tamasl, not only in the matter of the 
discrimination between the doable and the not-doable but also 
in ail other matters. Such is the imi^ort of the above stanzas. 
The fkots of the difference between the buddkih of a thief and 
that of an . honest man, or of persons belonging to different 
■countries is explained by this theory in a satisfactory way, ■ in 
which cannot be explained by looking upon the Power of 
•discrimination between good and evil {sad-asad-vivecam~sakfi) 
.as an independent deity. Making one’s buddhih, sdttviB,.is 
what one oneself can do ; and it cannot be done without the 
•control of the organs. So long as the vyamsayatmika buddhih 
^acts only according to the dictates of the organs, without 
■discriminating between or examining what promotes one’s true 
benefit, it cannot be called Pure {stiddha) ; therefore, one must 
not allow the buddhih. to become the slave of the Mind and the 
•organs, but one must on the other hand arrange it so that the 
Mind and the organs are under its control. This principle has 
been enunciated in numerous places in the .Bhagavadgita 
••(Gl. %. 67, 68 ; 3. 7, 41 ; 6. 24, 26) and, on that account, the body 
has been compared to a chariot in the Kathopanisad, and it is 
metaphorically stated that in order that the horses in the shape 
•of the organs which puli that chariot should be properly guided 
in the path of the enjoyment of objects of pleasure, the 
•charioteer in the shape of the vijava&dyafmikd buddhih has to 
•courageously keep taut and steady the reins in the shape of the 
Mind'(’Katha. 3. 3. 9) ; and in the Mahabharata also, the same 
^simile has been adopted in two or three places with some 
.'Slight difference (Mai Bha, Yana 210. 25 ; Stri. 7. 13; Asva. 51. 5). 
'This simile Is so proper for describing the function of the 
control of the organs, that the famous greek Philosopher Plato 
has iii his book {Phoedrus. 246) made use of the same illustra- 
;tibn in describing the control of the organs. This illustration ■ 
•does not appear literally in the Bhagavadgita. ' Yet, the 
description of the control of the organs in the above-mentiohecl ’ 
•stanzas has been made keeping this illustration in mind, as 
•cd-nnot but be' noticed ' by anybody who keeps in sight the 
previous' and posterior context of this subject-matter! 
Ot'din'afily, that is, 'when it is hot necessary to make subtle 
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•i?cientific distinctions, this is known as *manordgmha' (control 
•of the Mind) ; but when, as mentioned above, a distinction is 
made between the manas (Mind) and the hidclhih (Reason), the 
function of control falls to the share, not of the Mind, but of 
the pure (vi/avasayafmika) Reason. In order this vyavasdydtmka 
should become purSi the principle that there is only 
■one Atman in all hitman beings, must be deeply impressed oh 
the mind by realising ; the true nature of the Paramesvara 
whether by the mental absorption {smjiddhi) taught in the 
Patahjala Yoga, or hy; Devotion or by Knowledge ( jfiam) 
■or bj: Meditation (dhyam:). This is what' is known as Self- 
'devoted (afnia-nlstlia) buddhih. When the vyamsayatmika 
iniddMh has in this way / become Self-devoted {atrrmm^thu)^ 
and the Mind. and. the organs have learnt to act according 
to its directions as a result of mental control, Desire, Intention, 
or other mental functions (manodAmvm) or the vdmfMmka 
(Practical Reason), naturally become pure and chaste, 
•and the bodily organs naturally tend towards saf^w/m actions. 
From the Metaphysical point of view, this is the foundation 
of all good' actions, that is to say, the esoteric teaching 
irahasya) of the science of Proper Action (Karma-Yoga). 

• My readers will now have realised why our philosophers 
have not accepted Conscience as an independent deity, in 
-addition to the ordinary functions of the Mind and the Reason. 
From their point of view, there is no objection to looking 
upon the Mind or the Reason as deities by way of glori- 
fication; hut they have come , to the conclusion that con- 
■sidering the matter, scientifically, there is no third element 
like Conscience which is distinct from and in addition to the 
two things which we call manas (mind), and buddhih (Reason), 
and which is inherent. We now clearly see the propriety of 
the word safam having been used in the phrase "satam Id- 
■ samdeha padesu ’ etc. Those whose minds are pure and Seif- 
devoted {dtmanistha), need not at any time be afraid- of con- 
sulting their Conscience {antdhkarana)< We may even say,' 
that they should purify their Mind as much as possible before 
performing any Action, and consult their Conscience. But, 
there is no sense in dishonest people saying : “ We do the same ' 
thing.”, -because, the Conscience of both, is not the same, ' and 
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o PnTl^oience of saints is sattvika, ttiati oi 

whereas the Intaitionlst School refers, 

“ nlfwMoh discerns between Good and Evil' (the 

teas i, ,een not to be an independent deity 

sod-asad-woe/o! ’ yered from the philosophical point 

when the matter gelMewted and the safta'fa form 

of view, bnttobe only the sen 

^"d rhen this thorny is accepted, the Intnitlonist 
®”“w1en we htyelto Tto Materialistic aspect is 

oneirar— ent 

out by tbe Intuitionist school is inettect , _ 

^ r -Pm. n« to see whether or not there is some other way 

necessary for us to see wneui«i ^ This wav is the 

for iustifying the doctrine of Karma-Yoga. 

MyrnLIical aspect of the matter; because, when whave- 
mte coL to th! conclusion that there is no sneh indepen- 
tot and self-created deity like 

r. fOonscienoe), notwithstanding the fact that the Kwason. 

buMhh Conscience; necessary to consider.. 

““Cal s"otKar;na-Yoga.how one can keep one’s 
even in the scien ahould be able to perform pure 

!r" Ct'rme^nfhrC S-n.anlhow\he Beason 
Action, what consideration of these questions- 

CCtCrcCSl uli'sCrLves aside the Material 
Xoes which deal only with the external physical wmld 
and enters into Metaphysics. Oar philosophers ha-^ ai . 
down the ultimate doctrine, in this matter, that the Beason 
which has not fully realised the true and all-pervading nature 
of the Paratnehvara. is not pure; and the science of the Highest. 
Self (adhyatna) has been expounded in the Gita solely in or 
to explain what this Self-devoted Season (utrmnistha biiddhhy 
ia But disregarding this anterior and posterior context, some 
doctrinal commentators on the GltS have laid down the con- 
clusion that Vedanta is the principal subject-matter of exposi- 
tion in the Gita. It will be shown later on exhaustively 
that this conclusion arrived at by these commentators as to the 
subject-matter expounded in the Gita, is not correct. I hav 
the time being only to show how It is necessary to * 

question of the Xtman when one wishes to find out how the 
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Eeasori is to be purified. This question of the A-tinan has to be- 
considered from two points of view :~{1) the first metliod ;o^ 
exposition is to examine' one’s own body, (p0^xh,,ks^tra, or 
iarlram), as also the activities of one’s Mind, and to explain how 
as- a result of such examination, one has to admit the existence, 
of the Atman in the shape of a ksetrajna, or an owner of the 
Body (Gi, Chap. 13). This is known as the iariraka-vicUra oy 
the KSETRA-KSETRAJNA-VIOaRA (the Consideration of 
the Body and the Atman) ; and that is why the Vedanta-Sutras 
are known as sanraka (dealing with the Body) su/?-ae. When, 
in this way we have examined our Body and our Mind, we 
have next to consider (2) whether the elementary principle 
which is arrived at by such examination, and the principle: 
which is arrived at by the examination of the hrahmandam or the 
visible world around us, are the same or are different. The- 
examination of the world made in this way is known as the 
KSARAKSARA-VIOARA or the WYAKTAVY AKTA-VIOARA. 
(the consideration of the Mutable and the Immutable, or 
the consideration of the Perceptible and the Imperceptible), 
The ‘/csara’ or *vyakfa is the name of all the mutable objects 
in the world, and aksara or avyakfa is the name of the essential 
and eternal element in the mutable objects in this , creation 
(Gi. 8. 31 ; 15. 16). The fundamental Element which we dis- 
cover by further examining these two elementary principles, 
arrived at by the consideration of the Body and the Atman 
and of the Mutable and the Immutable, and which is the Ele- 
ment from which both these elements have been evolved, and 
which is beyond (pmu ) both of them, and is the Root Element 
of everything, is called the Absolute Self ( Pammatman) or the. 
Puru^otfarnah (Gl. 8. 30). Ail these ideas are to be found in the- 
Bhagavadgita, and the science of Proper Action has been, 
expounded in it by showing how, the huddhih is ultimately 
purified by the Realisation (jnanam) of this Element in the. 
shape of the Paramatman, which is the Root Cause of every- 
thing. If, therefore, we have to understand this method of 
exposition, we must also follow the path which has been, 
followed in the Gita. Out of these two subject-matters, the- 
knowledge of the hrahnia^dam m the consideration of the. 
Mutable and the' Immutable (^^ra/csam) will be dealt with. 
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in the next chapter. I shall now complete the science of the 
or the consideration of the Body and the Atman which I 
had commenced in this chapter in order to explain the true 
nature of the Conscience, and which has remained incomplete. 

I have finished my exposition of the gross Body made up of 
the five primordial elements, the five organs of Action, the five 
•organs of Perception, the five objects of these five organs of 
Perception in the shape of sound, touch, colour, taste, and 
■smell, the Mind which is the conceiver of ideas {samkalpa<- 
-dkaJpa), and the Pure Reason {vyavasayatmika buddhihj. But that 
•does not exhaust the consideration of the Body, The Mind and 
the Reason are the means or the organs for thought. If the 
gross Body does not possess movement (cefana) in the form of 
Vitality ( pruy.ah ) in addition to these, it will be just the same 
whether the Mind and the Reason exist or not. Therefore, it is 
necessary to include one more element in the Body in addition 
to these other things, namely, Movement (cefand). The word 
"“cefana Vis sometimes also used as meaning the same thing as 
*caitanyam' ( Gonsciousness ). But one must bear in mind that 
the word cetana has not been used in the sense of caitanyam 
in the present context, 'cetana here means the movement, 
activity, or the vital motion of the Life forces seen in the 
gross Body, That cicchaktih ( Power of Consciousness ) by 
means of which movement or activity is created even in 
Gross Matter, is known as caitanyam \ and we have now 
to consider what that Power is. That factor which 
gives rise to the distinction between “mine”, and “other’s” 
which is to be seen in the Body in addition to its Vital 
activity or Movement,, is a different quality altogether ; 
■because, in as much as the Reason is only an organ which 
■comes to a decision after proper consideration, Individuation 
iahamkarah), which is at the root of the distinction ytween 
one’s and another’s, must be looked upon as something different 
from Reason. Like and dislike, pai n and happiness, and other 
correlative couplets {ilinnidmm) are the properties of the Mind. 
But as the Ryaya school looks upon these as properties of the 
Atman, Vedanta philosophy includes them among the properties 
of the Mind in order to clear that misunderstanding. In the 
Aapje way, that fundamental element in the shape of Matter 
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i prakrti ), from wliicli the five primordial elements have sprung, 
% alHO incliided in the Body (Gi. 13. 5, 6). That Power by 
which all these elements are controlled or kept steady, is again 
a different power (Gi. 18. 33), and it is called ‘dhrfi* (oo-*hesion). 
That amalgamated product which results from the comhinatlon 
of all these things is scientifically called the 
'^samka7'a sw'ira' (activated Body), qi: ‘‘ksetra' \ and this is 
what we, in ordinary parlance, call the activated 
(samkara) human body, or the pinda. I have defined the 
word ‘ ksedra ’ in this way, consistently with the Gita. But 
in mentioning the qualities Desire, Hate etc,, this definition 
is sometimes more or less departed from. For instance, in 
the conversation between Janaka and Sulabha, in the Santi- 
parva (San, 330), the five organs of Action have not been 
mentioned in the definition of the Body, but instead of them 
the six qualities of Time-feeling {kdla\ Eealisation of Good 
and Evil (sad-asad-bhavah), Method {vidhih), Vitality (sukmm), 
and Strength (bala) have been mentioned. According to this 
classification, the five organs of Action have to be included 
lin the five primordial elements, whereas according to the 
classification adopted in the Gita, we are to include Time in 
the Ether (akdsam), and Method, Vitality, Strength etc.^ 
iin the five primordial elements or in Matter. Whatever may 
he the case, the word ‘ ksetra' conveys only one meaning 
•everybody. That collection of mental and bodily elements or 
qualities in the shape of pranah (Life force), which has specific 
activities {tisista-cetana), is known as ‘ ksetra As the word 
'^ianrak is also applied to dead bodies, the different word 
has been used in this particular place. 
originally means ‘field’, but in the present context, it has 
been used metaphorically as meaning the ‘activated (sa-yz'/cam) 
and living (soyfm) human body That which has been referred; 
ito by me above as a great factory is this ‘ ksetra The 
.of Perception, and the organs of Action, are the portaBs of 
this factory for taking in material from outside and for sending 
mut the manufactured products respectively and^ the Mind,! 
■the Reason, Individuation {aliaihkara\ and Activity {eetana^ 
are the workmen in this factory; and all the functions carried 
vOn or caused to be carried on by these workmen, are referred. 





{dkamUhY of this Body. 

■Wh^n inthis way, the meaning of the word ' /ijsejfra ’ has 
been defined, the nest question which naturally arises is^ 
to whom does this ksetra or field belong, is there or is there 
not some owner for this factory ? Although the word ‘Atman ’' 
is very often nsed in the' meaning of ‘Mind’ or ‘Conscience’ 
ox ' one’s Self yet, its principal meaning is ‘the owner of the 
Body (ksetrdjnay. 'Whatever functions are performed by man, 
and whether they are mental • or bodily, are carried on by his- 
internal organs such as bwddAife etc., his organs of Beroeption 
such as the eyes etc., and his organs of Action, such as hands,, 
feet, etc. In the whole of this group, the Mind and the Eeason 
are the most superior. But although they may, in this way, 
be superior to the other organs, yet they are both funda- 
mentally the manifestations (mkarah) of MatteT {prakrti) or 
of the gross Body, just like the other organs. (See the next 
chapter.) Therefore, although the Mind and the Reason may 
be the highest of ail the organs, yet they cannot do anything 
heyond their particular fuhotmn and it is not possible that 
they should be able to do. anything else. It is true that the 
Mind thinks, and the Eeason decides. But, knowing this,, 
we do not arrive at a conclusion as to for whom the Mind 
and the Eeason perform these functions, or as to who performs 
that synthesis which is necessary for obtaining a synthetic 
knowledge of the diverse activities carried on by the Mind 
and the Eeason on various occasions, or as to how all the organs - 
subsequently receive the directions to perform their various- 
functions consistently with that synthesis. It cannot be said, 
that all this is done by the gross Body of man. Because* 
when 'cetana* or activity leaves this gross Body, this gross 
Body is unable to perform these functions although it remains- 
behind;, and. as the component parts of the gross Body, namely, 
the flesh, the muscles, etc., are the result of food, and these- 
are continually worn out and continually re-formed, it cannot 
be said that the feeling of sameness by which a person' 
realises,; that “ I”, .who saw a. particular thing yesterday, am.- 
the same as the .‘I ’.who -see a different thing to-day, is the' 
property of the continually changing gross Body; . If, however,. 
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one leaves aside: the gross Body^ and says that cefaftn (Activity) 
is the owner of the body, then, in deep sleep, one does not 
•continue to possess the ‘I ’ feeling although such activities 
m cetanE as breathing or blood-circulation are going on. 
■(Br. 1- 1. 15-18). It, therefore, follows that AotiYity or the 
functioning of Life forces, is a specific quality which hasheen 
acquired by the gross Body, and is not the controlling factor, 
owner or pow'^er which synthesizes all the activities of the 
organs (Katha. 5. 5). The possessive case adjectival forms 
‘mine’ or ‘another’s’ prove tons the existence of the quality 
■of Individuation (alicmkarali). But by knowing that, we do 
not come to a conclusion as to who this ^aJumi’ or ‘I’ is. 
If you say, that this ‘ I ’ is a pure illusion, then the experience 
of everybody is just the contrary; and imagining something 
which is inconsistent with this personal experience of every- 
body, would place one in the position described by Sri. 
Samartha Ramadasa as: “saying something which is in- 
consistent with experience is wholly tiresome ; it is as useless 
as opening one’s mouth wide and crying” (Dasa. 9. 5. 15); 
and even if we do this, the fact of the synthesis of the 
activities of the organs is not satisfactorily explained. Some 
.go so far as to say that there is no such individual thing as * I ’ 
but that the name ‘I’ should be given to the conglomeration 
or the fusion of all those elements, such as, the Mind, Reason, 
Activity, gross Body etc., which are included in the word 
*ksetra\ But we see by our own eyes, that by merely piling 
a piece of wood on another piece of wood, we cannot make a 
box; nor is motion created in a watch by merely putting 
together all its various wheels. We cannot, therefore, say 
.that activity arises by mere juxta-position. Nobody need be 
told that the various activities of the ksetra are not purely 
foolish activities and that there is some specific intention 
or object in them. Who is it that gives this direction to 
the varions workmen, such as, buddhih etc., in the factory 
pf the Body ? Juxta-position {samghafdh) means merely 
putting together. Although several things may be put 
together, it is necessary to thread them together in order 
that they should form one whole. Otherwise, they will 
become disorganised at any moment. We have now to 
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see what this thread is. It is not that the Gita does not accept 
the principle of conglomeration (samghatah ) ; but that is looked 
upon as part of the Icsetra (Gl. 13. 6), We do not thereby get 
an idea as to who the ksetrajna or the owner of the Body is- 
Some persons think, that conglomeration gives rise to some new 
quality. But this opinion itself is not correct; because, 
philosophers have after mature consideration come to the 
conclusion that that which was not in existence before, in 
some form or other, cannot come into existence anew (Gi. 2. 16), 
But even if we keep this doctrine aside for a moment, the next, 
question which naturally springs up is why should we not look 
upon the new quality which arises in the conglomeration, as 
the owner of the Body ? To this, some Materialist philosophers- 
reply, that a substance cannot be different from its qualities, and. 
that the qualities want some superintendence and. 
therefore, instead of looking upon the property acquired by the^ 
Aggregate as the owner of the Body, we look upon the Aggre- 
gate itself as such owner. Very well; then why do you not 
say ‘wood’ instead of ‘fire’, or ‘cloud’ instead of ‘electricity’, or 
‘the earth’ instead of ‘the gravity of the earth’ in ordinary 
parlance ? If it is not disputed that there must be in existence 
some Power which is distinct from the Mind and the Reason, 
in order that all the activities of the Body should be carried on. 
systematically and according to some proper arrangement,, 
then can we, because the seat of that Power is still unknown 
to us, or because we cannot properly explain the full nature 
of that Power or of that seat, say that that Power does not 
exist at all? No person can sit on his own shoulders; in 
the same way, it is absurd to say that an Aggregate (samghaidh) 
gives to itself the knowledge of itself. Therefore, we come to. 
the emphatic conclusion even from the logical point of view, 
that THAT THING for the enjoyment or the benefit of 
which, the various functions of the Aggregate of the bodily 
organs etc, are carried on, must be' something which is quite 
distinct from the Aggregate itself. It is true that this Element 
which is distinct from the Aggregate, is an element which 
cannot become an object of perception (jneya) or become visible 
to itself like other objects in the creation, since • it is seif- 
eniightened. But, on that account, the fact of • its- existence 
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cannot come into question ; because, there is no rule that all 
objects must fall into the single category of the 'perceivable” 
(jneya). All objects fall into two categories, namely, th& 
'jfiatW and the i. e., the Perceiver, and That which 

is perceived by the Perceiver, and if some thing doe& 
not fall into the second category, it can come into the first 
category and its existence is as fully established as the 
existence of the Perceivable. Nay, we may go further and say 
that in as much as the Atman, which is beyond the Aggregate- 
(samijhUta) is itself a Knower, there is no wonder that it does- 
not become the subject-matter of the knowledge which it 
acquires; and therefore, Yajnavalkya has said in the 
Brhadaranyakopanisad, that ''vijnataram are kena vijaniyat*\, 
i. “Oh I how can there be some one else, who can know That 
which knows everything ? ” (Br. 2. 4, 14). Therefore, one has 
to come to the ultimate conclusion, that there exists in this 
activated living Body some comprehensive and potent Power 
which is more powerful and more comprehensive than the 
various dependent and and one-sided workmen in the Body 
who work in grades rising from organs like the hands and feet 
to Life, Activity, Mind and Reason ; that this Power remains 
aloof from all of them, and synthesizes the activities of all of 
them and fixes for them the direction in which they are to act, 
and is an ever-awake witness of all their activities. This 
doctrine has been accepted both by the Saihkhya and Vedanta 
philosophies, and the modern German philosopher Kant has 
shown by minutely examining all the activities of Reason 
that this is the doctrine which one arrives at. The Mind, the 
Reason, Individuation or Activity are all qualities or com- 
ponent parts of the Body, that is, of the ‘ ksetra ’. The inspirer 
of these components is different from them, independent or 
them, and beyond them. *' yo huddheh parafas tu sah ” (Gi. 3. 
42), i. e., “ It is beyond the grasp of the Reason ”. This is 
what is known in the Samkhya philosophy as ‘ purusa ’? and 
in Vedanta philosophy as ‘ksetrajna\ that is to say, the Atman 
which knows or controls the Body ; and the actual experience 
which every one has of the feeling that , ‘ I am is the most 
excellent proof of the existence of this Knower of the Body 
(Ve-Su. Sam. Bha. 3. 3. 53, 54). Not only does nobody think: 
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Aliat ‘I am not but- even If a, person by Ms montb utters 
. tbe words : * l am not he thereby mferentiall.y acknowledges 
the existeiice of the Atman or the ‘ I ’ which is the subject of 
the predicate ‘ am not ’. The Yedanta philosophy has been 
propounded only in order to explain as clearly as possible the 
fundamental, pure, and qualityless form of this ksetrajna or 
Atman, which manifests itself in this way in the body in the 
individnated and qualified form ‘ I ’ (GL13. 4); nevertheless 
this conclusion is not arrived at by merely considering the 
Body, that is to say, the ksetra. I have stated before that we 
have to see what can be ascertamed by considering the Cosmos 
(brahman^am) that is to say, the external world, in addition to 
consideration of the Body and the Atman. This consideration 
■of the Cosmos is known as ‘ ksaraksar'a-vicara \ By considering 
the Body and the Atman, we come to know the fundamental 
element (ksehnjm or Mman) which exists In the ksetra (iljie 
•Body, or the pfwda) and by considering the Mutable and the 
Immutable ( ksaraksara ), we understand the fundamental 
element in the OoBmos (brahmanda), that is, in the external 
creation. When in this way, the fundamental elements of the 
Body ipinda) and of the Cosmos {hrahmdtixla) have been definitely 
and severally fixed, Vedanta philosophy, after further con- 
sideration comes .to the conclusion that both these are uniform 
or one and the same,— -or that WHATEVER IS IN THE 
BODY (PXNDA), IS ALSO IN THE OOSMOS (BRAH- 
MANDAM).* This is the ultimate truth of the moveable and the 

* rhe classification made ia our philosophy of k§arak§ara-mcara 
and k<^etra k-setrajna-vi<^m was not known to Green. Yet the expo- 
sition of Metaphysics made by him in the commencement of his 
book called Prohgoitiena to JEtMcs, has been made by him in a twofold 
way, namely, regarding the * Spiritual Principle in Nature * and 
the * Spiritual Principle in Man ’ . and later on, he has shown the 
identity between the two. The h^etra-ksetrajna-vicara includes such 
mental philosophies as Psychology etc , and the hsarah^am-vicara 
includes such sciences as Physics, Metaphysics etc. and even 
Western philosophers have accepted the position that the nature 
of the Atman has to be arrived at, after taking into consideration 
all these things. 
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iimmoyeabie Cosmos. When we realise that this kind of exa- 
mination has been made ©yen in the Western countries, and 
that the doctrines adyanced by Western philosophers like Kant 
etc. are yery much akin to the doctrines of Vedanta philo- 
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THE KAPILA SAMKHYA PHILOSOPHY OR THE. 

CONSIDEBATION OF THE MUTABLE AND 
THE IMMUTABLE. 

(KAPILA SAMKHYA-SASTRA OK KSAEaKSARA- 
VIC5.EA). 

prakrtim'piLnimm caiva viddhyanadi ubhav api 

Gita. 13. 19. 

I have stated in the last chapter, that simnltaneously" 
with the consideration of the Body and the Lord or Superin- 
tendent of the Body — the ksetra and the ksetrajna-one must alsO' 
consider the visible world and the fundamental principle 
in it — the (mutable) and the ‘aksara’ (immutable) — ■ 
and then go on to the determination of the nature of the 
Atman. There are three systems of thought which scienti- 
fically consider the mutable and the immutable world. 
The first of these is the Nyaya school and the second one 
is the Kapila Sarhkhya school. But the Vedanta philosophy 
has expounded the form of the Brahman in a third way 
altogether, after proving that the propositions laid down by 
both of those systems of thought are incomplete. Therefore,, 
before considering the arguments advanced in the Vedanta phi- 
losophy, it is necessary for us to see what the ideas of the 
Nyaya school and of the Sarhkhya school are. In the Vedanta- 
Sutras of Badarayanacarya, the same method has been adopted, 
and the opinions of the Nyaya school and of the Sarhkhya 
school have been refuted in the second chapter. Although 
the whole of this subject-matter cannot be given here, yet, I 
have in this and the next chapter given as much information 
about it as is necessary for understanding the mystic import 
of the Bhagavadgita. The propositions laid down by the 
Samkhya school are of greater importance than those laid 
down by the Nyay a school. Because, as Badarayanacarya has- 
said ( Ve, Su. 1. 13 and 3, 3. 17), though no respectable and 

* '‘Know that both the (Matter) and the (Spirit) 

are eternal”. 
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leading Vedanta philosoplier lias accepted as correct the Nyaya. 
doctrines laid down by the followers of Kanada, yet, as many 
of the propositions of the Kapila Samkhya-^astra ate to he 
found in the Smrti writings of Manu and others and also in 
the Gita, my readers must first become acquainted with them.. 
Nevertheless, it must be stated right in the beginning that. 
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Proving by means of inference etc. is apart of Logic. But 
that is not the most important part ; classifying or enumerat- 
ing the various things in the world, that is to say, the subject- 
matter of proof (apart , from the question of proving them), 
finding out what are the fundamental classes or things under 
which all the substances in the world can be classified, as a 
result of the gradual evolution of things in the lower orders 
into things in the higher orders, finding out what their nature 
and qualities are, and how other things came into existence 
out of these things, and how all these things can be proved, 
and all such other questions are included in Logic. Nay, one 
may go further and say that this science has come into exist- 
ence only for this purpose, and not merely for considering the 
question of inference. It is in this way that the Nyaya-sutras 
of Kanada are begun and worked out. The followers of 
Kanada are known as Kanadas. In their opinion the root 
cause of the world is Atoms. The definition of atoms given by 
Kanada and the one given by Western natural scientists is the 
.same. When after dividing and suh-dividing things you come to 
the stage when division is no more possible, you have reached 
the atom or ‘ paramanu ’ ( parama + anu ), that is, the ultimate 
entity. As these atoms coalesce, they acquire new qualities 
as a result of the union, and new things are created. There 
are also atoms of the Mind and of the Body, and when these 
unite, life results. The atoms of the earth, water, fire and air 
are fundamentally different from each other. The fundamental 
atoms of the earth, have four qualities, namely, form, taste, 
smell, and touch ; those of water have three such qualities, 
those of fire, two, and those of air, only one. In this way the 
entire cosmos is from the very beginning filled with perma- 
nent and subtle atoms. There is no other root cause of the 
world except, the atoms. The commencement {arambha) of the 
mutual coalition or union of the original and permanent 
-atoms results in all the perceptible things in the world com- 
ing into existence. This theory propounded by the Nyaya 
school regarding the creation of the perceptible universe is 
technically known as * aranibha-vada ’ (Theory of Commence- 
ment), and some followers of that school never go beyond this. 
There ^ is a story about one of them, that when those who were 
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around him at the moment of his death, asked him to take the ■ 
name of God, he uttered the words : '‘^pUavah ! pllavah / pUaikih /”- 
“ atoms ! atoms ! atoms ! Nevertheless, other followers of the 
Nyaya school believe that Is vara is responsible for bringing' 
about the fusion or union of atoms and they in that way* 
complete the chain of the creation of the universe ; and these 
are known as theistie Logicians. In the second sub»division 
of the second chapter of the Vedanta-Sutras (2. 2. 11-17), this 
Atomic theory, and immediately thereafter, also the theory 
that the Is vara is merely the immediate cause (2. 2. 37-39) has 
been refuted. 

Beading what is stated above regarding this Atomic 
theory, those of ray readers who have studied English will 
at once think of the Atomic theory advanced by the modern 
chemist Dalton, But in the Western countries, the Atomic- 
theory of Dalton has now been put into shade by the- 
Evolution theory of the well-known biologist Darwin. In the 
same way, in India in ancient times, the Samkhya philosophy 
has put into the background the theories of Kanada. Not only 
can the Kanada school not explain satisfactorily how Activity 
was first imparted to atoms, but their theories cannot also 
explain how the rising gradation of living things like trees, 
animals, and men came into existence, nor also how that wnich 
was lifeless became living, and several other things. This expla- 
nation was given in the 19th Century in the Western count- 
ries by Lamarque and Darwin, and in our country in ancient 
times by Kapila, The summary of the opinions of both these- 
schools is that the Cosmos or universe came to be created by 
the bursting forth of the constituents of one original substance; 
and on this account, the Atomic theory lost ground in India ■ 
in ancient times, and now in the Western countries. Similar- 
ly, modern physicists have now also proved that the' atom is 
not indivisibls. It was not possible in ancient times to prove 
the Atomic theory of the Evolution theory by analysing and 
examining various material objects in the world by means of 
physics and other natural sciences. Experimenting again and' 
again, on the various objects in the world, of determining 
their qualities by analysing them in various ways, or making a- 
comparison between the organs of the “bodies of numerous present 
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and fofmer iiying things in the living world, and such other 
present day devices of the natural sciences were not available 
to Kanada or to Kapila. They have deduced their propositions 
from whatever material was before their eyes at the time. 
Still it is a matter of great surprise that the philosophical 
propositions laid down by the Saihkhya philosophers as to how 
the growth or formation of the universe must have come about 
are not much different from the scientific propositions laid 
down by modern natural scientists. As the knowledge of 
biology has grown, the material proof of these opinions can 
now be given more logically, and by the growth of know- 
ledge of the natural sciences, human beings have undoubtedly 
benefited to a considerable extent from the Material point 
■of view. But in order to impress on the minds of my 
readers that the modern natural scientists cannot tell 
us much more than Kapila as to how diverse perceptible 
created things came into existence out of one impercep- 
tible pi'akrti (Matter), I have in various places later 
•on referred shortly to the propositions laid down by 
Haeckel for comparison side by side with the propositions of the 
Kapila Saihkhya school. These propositions were not for the .. 
first time promulgated by Haeckel, and he has himself clearly 
admitted in his works that he was expounding his propositions 
•on the authority of the works of Darwin, Spencer, and other 
previous natural scientists. Yet Haeckel has for the first time 
described succinctly and in an easily intelligible way all these 
various propositions, after properly co-ordinating them, in 
his book known as The Riddle of the t7m'yerse ; and I have» 
therefore, for the sake of convenience, taken Haeckel as the 
protagonist of ail these natural scientists, and referred prin- 
cipally to his opinions in this and the next Ohapter. I need 
not say that this reference is. only brief, because it is not 
possible to consider those propositions in this book in greater 
detail, and those who want further information about them 
must refer to the original works of Spencer, Darwin, Haeckel 
and other scholars. 

•, . . Before considering the Kapila Samkhya philosophy, it 
nyist be mentioned that the word ‘Saihkhya* is used in 
meanings. The fi:rst meaning is the , Samkhya. 
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pMlosopliy expounded by Kapilacarya, and that meaning bas 
been adopted in this Chapter and in one place in the BhagaTad- 
gita (GL 18. 13). But besides this specific meaning, it is 
usual to include philosophy of every kind in the general name- 
■‘'Samkhya’, and it also includes the Vedanta philosophy^ 
In the phrase ^ Samkhya-nistha' or ‘ Samkhya-yoga' this ordinary 
meaning of the word ' Samkkya' is intended; and wherever 
the sclents who follow this nistha (doctrine) have heen 
referred to as ‘ Sa'mkhya" in the Bhagavadgita later on (Gi. 
:2. 39; 3. 3; 4, 5; and 13. 24), not only the followers of the 
Kapila Saiiikhya school, but also the Vedantists who have 
abandoned all Actions by afimnatim-vicara (by considering 
what does and what does not pertain to the Self ) ; and who are 
lost in the contemplation of the Brahma?i, are intended. As the 
word ‘ Samkhya ’ comes from the root ‘ Sam-khya ’ (calculation), 
its primary meaning is ‘ one who counts ’; and etymologists 
■say that, as the fundamental elements according to the Kapila 
philosophy are just twenty-five, the followers of that philo- 
sophy originally got the specific name of ‘ Samkhya ’ (in the 
sense of “ counters ”), and later on the word ‘Samkhya’ acquired 
the comprehensive meaning of philosophy of every kind. I, 
.therefore, think that after the practice of referring to Kapila 
•ascetics as ‘ Samkhya ' had first come into vogue, Vedanta 
■ascetics also later on came to be known by that name. 
Whatever may be the case, in order that confusion should not 
arise as a result of this double meaning of the word ‘ Samkhya 
T have used the elongated heading of ‘ Kapila Sarhkhya-Sastra * 
for this chapter. There are sutras (Aphorisms) in the Kapila 
;Saihkhya-Sastra just as in the Kanada Nyaya philosophy. 
But as neither Gaudapada nor Sri Saihkaracarya, who wrote 
the ^rira-bJiasya, have taken these Mtras as authorities in 
their works, many scholars are of opinion that they could 
not be ancient. The Sa-M/iya-ATanM written by Is varakrsna 
is considered to be older than them. Gaudapada, the chief 
preceptor of Samkaracarya, has written a 6/ia.^a! ( Commentary) , 
•on that work and even in the /^?h/ca?*a6/zasya itself, extracts 
have been taken from these Karikas, and the translation of 
■.that^ work into the Chinese language made before 570 A. D. 
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is now available,’* Kvarakrsna has stated' at the end of 
these Earikas, that he has in his work given a summary in 
seventy couplets in the arya metre of a previous extensive 
book of sixty chapters called Sasti-Tanfra {omitting some 
chapters). The vroxk Sasti-Tantra is now not available, and 
I have, therefore, considered the fundamentaf propositions of 
the Eapila Samkhya-Sastra on the authority of these Earikas. 
In the Mahabharata, the Samkhya doctrines have been men- 
tioned in many chapters. But as in that work, the VedSnta 
doctrines have been always mixed up with the Samkhya 
doctrines, it becomes necessary to consider other treatises in 
order to decide what the pure Sarhkhya philosophy was ; and 
for that purpose, no work older than the Samkhya-Earikas 
is at present available. The pre-eminent worth of Kapila 
becomes clear from the following words of the Blessed Lord 
in the Gita: siddhanam Kapilo munih” ( Gi, 10. 36),. 

that is, “ from among the Siddhas, I am the Kapila muni”, 
nevertheless, it is not known where and when Kapila Rsi 
lived. There is a statement in the Santiparva of the Maha- 
bharata that SanatkumSra, Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatsuiata, 
Sana, Sanatana and Kapila were the seven Mind-born sons of 
Brahmadeva, and that they were born with Knowledge 
(340.67); and in another place (San. 318), we find the Sarhkhya 
^ Much infonnation xs now available about IsvarakrsQa from. 
Buddhistic works. The preceptor of the Buddhistic scholar Vasu- 
bandhu was a contemporary opponent of Isvarakrspa and the his- 
tory of this Yasubandhu written by Paramartha (449 to 569 A. D.). 
in the Chinese language has now been published. Dr. Takakasu has, 
oh the strength of this, come to the conclusion that Isvarakrspa 
mu't have lived about 450 A. D, (Bee Journal of the JRoyal Asiatic- 
Society of Great Britain and /remand, 1906, p. 33 to 53). But accord- 
ing to Dr. Vincent Smith, Vasubandhu himself must be placed some- 
where in the 4th century (about 280--369 A. D.), becattae a trans- 
lation of his works has been made in 404 A. D. into the Chinese- 
language. When the date of ' Vasubandhu is in this way pushed 
back, the date of Isvarakrsoa is al8o‘ pushed back to the same extent, 
that is to say, by about 200 years; and must be take h at about- 
240 A, D. (See Vincent Smithes Early History of India, 3rd. 
Edition, p, 328.). 
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pMIosopiiy explained to Janaka by Asnri, the disciple of Kapiia, 
and PaneaMkha, the disciple of Asuri. Again in the Santi- 
parva (301. 108, 109) Bhisma also says, that the science which 
was once propounded by Samkhya about the formation of; the 
universe is every where to be found “ in the Puranas, in history 
and in books on political economy and other places Nay, .it 
may even be said that ; ‘‘jfiamm ca loJce yad ihasti Ufncit Sam- 
hkydgatam tac ca niahan mahatmm ”, that is, “ all the knowledge 
in this world originates in the Samkhya philosophy ” (Ma. 
Bha. San. 301. 109), When one considers in what way the 
Evolution theory is being everywhere taxed into commission 
by the Western writers, one should not be surprised if every 
one of our writers has to some extent or other drawn upon our 
ancient Saihkhya philosophy, which is a match, for the Evolu- 
tion theory. Stupendous ideas like the theory of gravity of 
the earth, or the utkranti-tattva (Evolution theory) in the 
science of the creation, or the theory of the unity of Brahman 
and the Atman, come into the mind of some superman once in 
a way in thousands of years. Therefore, the practice of ex- 
pounding one's own arguments, on the authority of : any 
universal doctrine or comprehensive theory accepted at the 
time, is seen followed in hooks in all countries. 

This introduction has become necessary because the study 
of the Kapiia Samkhya philosophy is now out of date. Let 
us iiow consider what the principal propositions of the Kapiia 
Samkhya philosophy are. The first proposition of the 
Saihkhya philosophy is that nothing new comes into existence 
in this world; because, only sawya (nothing) and nothing else 
can be produced by smiya (that is, which did not exist before). 
Therefore, it must always he taken for granted that all the 

I have used the word ‘ tUltranti-taiim ^ here as meaning ‘ the 
Evolution theory ’ because it is used in that sense now-a-days. 
But ^ uthranti ’ means * death * in Sanskrit. Therefore, in my 
opinion it would be more proper to use the expressions ^ gunavi- 
Msa ^ (the expansion of the constituents), ^ gunot&ar-sa * (the dif- 
fusion or growth of the constituents), gunaparinama * ( the develop- 
ment of the constituents) used in the Samkhya philosophy for 
denoting the ‘Evolution theory* instead of the term ‘ uthrmiiJattva ** 

27*— '28 
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.qnalities wliiich are to be seen in tbe created products (karya) 
must be found at least in a subtle form in tbe karana 
from which the products were created (Sam, Ka. 9). Accord- 
ing to the opinions of Buddhists and of Kanada, one thing is 
destroyed and out of it another thing comes into existence ; for 
instance, the seed is destroyed, and from that the sprout comes 
into existence, the sprout is destroyed, and from that the tree 
■comes into existence, and so on. But the Samkhya and the 
Vedanta philosophers do not accept this proposition. They 
maintain that those elements which existed in the seed of the 
tree are not destroyed, but they have absorbed other elements 
into themselves from the earth and from the air, and thereby 
the new form or state of a sprout is taken up by the seed (Ve. 
Bu. Sam. Bha. 2. 1. 18). Similarly, even if wood is burnt, it is 
only transformed into smoke, ashes etc., and not that the ele- 
ments in the wood are totally destroyed and a new thing in 
the form of smoke comes into existence. It is stated in the 
Chandogyopanisad that: ''' katham asafah saj jayeta?", i. e., 
‘‘ how can something which exists come out of something 
which never existed?” (Ohan. 6. 2. 2). The fundamental 
Oause of the universe is sometimes referred to as ‘ asat ’ in the 
■[Jpanisads (Chan, 3. 19. 1 ; Tai. 2. 7. 1). But Vedanta philo- 
sophy has laid down that that word is not to be interpreted as 
meaning ‘ a-6/iam ’ (non-existing) but as indicating only the 
non-existence of such a perceptible state as can be denoted by 
name or form (Ve. Su. 2, 1. 16, 17). Curds can be made only 
out of milk, not from water; oil comes out of ‘til’ 
(sesamum), not out of sand ; from these and other actual experi- 
ences, one must draw the same conclusion; because, if one 
accepts the position that those qualities which do not exist in 
the karam (oause) can arise independently in the karya (pro- 
duot)L, one cannot explain why it should not be possible to 
produce curds from water. In short, that which is now in exist- 
ence cannot have come into existence out of something which 
originally did not exist. Therefore, the Sarhkhya philosophers 
have laid down the proposition, that whatever product you 
may take, its present concomitants and qualities must in some 
form or other have been in existence in its original cause. 
This proposition is known as ‘ satkarya-Mda ’ (theory of some- 
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saikaryavadcL ‘ The purport of the above quotation from the- 
Ohandogyopaiiisad is also the same. In short, the doctrine of 
of satkaryavada is acceptable to the Vedanta philosophy. 
K'evertheless, according to the Monistic (advaita) Vedanta 
philosophy, this proposition does not apply to anything beyond 
the qualified (saguna) universe, and how the qualified universe 
appears to have come into .exsistence out of the quality less 
{nirgu-^a) must be explained in some other way. This theory 
of the Vedanta will be fully dealt with later on in the chapter 
on Metaphysics {adhyatma). As in this place we have to- 
consider only how far the Samkhya philosophers have gone,, 
we will take for granted the doctrine of satkaryavada and see 
how the Samkhya philosophers have made use of it in dealing: 
with the question of the Mutable and the Immutable. 

When once this satkaryavada is taken as proved, then,, 
according to the Samkhya science, the theory that the visible- 
universe came into existence out of sunya, there having been 
nothing whatsoever in existence before, naturally falls to the 
ground. Because, sunya means non-existing, and that which 
exists can never come into existence out of that which does- 
not exist. Therefore, it becomes absolutely clear that the- 
universe must have come into existence out of some substance 
or other, and that all those constituents (gunas) which we now 
see in the universe must have also been in this original 
substance. Now, if you look at the universe, many objects- 
in it, such as trees, animals, men, stones, gold, silver, diamonds, 
water, air etc., are perceptible to our organs, and their forms- 
and qualities are all different. The Samkhya doctrine is that 
this diversity or difference is neither permanent nor funda- 
mental and that the fundamental substance in all things, or 
Matter, is only one. Modern chemists had analysed vafiGus- 
objects and had originally arrived at 62 fundamental elements. 
But as the Western natural scientists have now proved that 
these 62 elements are not eternal and that there must have- 
been some one fundamental substance from which the sun,, 
the moon, the earth, the stars, and the rest of the universe was 
created, it is not necessary to further labour this proposition. 
This original or fundamental substance, at the root of all the 
things in the universe is known in Samkhya philosophy as 
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^ PRAKRTI Prakrti means ‘fiindamentar and all things^ 
which subsequently arise out of prakrti are called ‘ ’ or 

the vikaras (transformations) of the fundamental substance. 

But though there is only one fundamental substance in 
ail things, if this substance had also only one constituent 
quality, then according to the satkaryamda, other qualities 
could not have arisen out of this one quality ; whereas, looking 
at the stones, earth, water, gold, and various other things in the 
world, we find that they have numerous qualities. Therefore, 
the Samkhya philosophers have first carefully considered the 
■constituents of ail the various things and divided these 
■constituents into three classes, namely, the sattva, the rajas and 
the tamas, (the placid, the active and the ignorant). Because, 
■whatever object may be taken, it naturally has two states, 
namely, its pure, unadulterated, or perfect state and tne 
opposite of it, its imperfect state ; and it is seen that its 
tendency is to move from its imperfect state to its perfect 
state. Out of these three states, the state of perfection 
is called by the Samkhya philosophers the sditiiki state, the 
inperfect state is called the tamasi state, and the state of 
progression is called the rajasi state; and according to them the 
three qualities, saliva, rajas and tamas, are to be found from the 
very beginning in Matter (prakrti), which is the fundamental 
substance of ail things. Nay, it may even be said, that 
these three constituents together make up Matter, In as much 
the strength of each of these qualities is the same in the 
beginning, Matter is originally equable. This equability exist- 
ed in the beginning of the world and will come again when the 
world comes to an end. In this equability, there is no 
activity and everything is at rest ; but, later on, when these three 
constituents begin to vary in intensity, various things spring 
out of Matter as a result of the progressive constituent, and 
the creation begins. Here the question arises as to how the 
difference arises in the intensity of the three constituents, 
■sattva, rajas and tamas, which were originally equal in 
intensity. To this the reply of the Samkhya philosophers is, 
that that is the inherent characteristic of Matter (Sara. Ka. 
fil). Though Matter is gross, yet it carries out all this activity 
of its own accord. Out of these three constituents, knowledge 
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begin to realise the truth about things and 
becomes peaceful. It is not that in this 

tion,themJ®and the tons constituents cease to exist in the, 
My; but as they are repressed, they do not produce any effect.. 
(Qi 14 10). If instead of the sattva constituent, tbe nyas cpn- 
stituent assumes preponderance, 

human heart, and the man is filled with ambition anthe m. 
Inspired to do various actions. In the same way, ^ when t 

taZs constituent assumes preponderance over both the eafftw 

and the rajas constituents, faults like sleep, idleness, conf^_ed, 

memory etc. arise in the body. In short, the diversity which 

exists among the various objects in the world, such as gold,, 
iron, mercury etc. is the result of the mutual warfare or 
diveraitv in intensity of the three constituents, sattm, rajas: 
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and mmas. The consideration as to how this diversity arises 
when there is only one fundamental Matter is known as 
' vijnana’; and this includes all the natural seienoes. For 
example, chemistry, the science of electricity, physics etc. are 
all diverse kinds of jnanat that is, they are mjnam. 

This fundamental Matter, which is in an equable state, is 
‘ AVYAKTA that is, not perceptible to the organs ; and all 
the various objects which come into existence as a result of the 
mutual internal warfare of Its saifva, rajas and teraaa consti- 
tuents, and become perceptible to the organs, that is to say, all 
which we see or hear or taste or smell, or touch, goes under the 
name of ^ vijakf a " according to the Samkhya philosophy. 

‘ VYAKTA’ means all the objects which are definitely percept- 
ible to the organs, whether they become perceptible on account 
of their form, or colour, or smell, or any other quality.. 
Perceptible objects are numerous, and out of them, trees, 
stones etc. are GROSS (sfkv.la); whereas others like the Mind, 
Reason, Ether etc., though perceptible to the organs, arc 
SUBTLE fsaksmaj. The word sUksma does not here have its 
ordinary meaning of ‘small because, though ether is suksnia, 
it has enveloped the entire universe. Therefore, sE/csmu is tu 
be taken to mean the opposite of ‘ sthUla \ or even thinner than, 
air. The words ‘gross* or ‘subtle’ give one an idea about 
the conformation of the body of a particular thing; and the 
words 'vifakta' (perceptible) and ’ (imperoeptible) show 

whither or not a partioular thing can be perceived by us in 
reality. Therefore, although two different things may both be 
subtle, yet one of them may be perceptible and the other 
imperceptible. For instance, though the air is subtle, yet as 
it is pare iptible to the sense of touch, it is considered to be 
vijakta \ and pra/rrh' (Matter), the fundamental substance of all 
thing.s, being much more subtle than air itself, is not percept- 
ible by any of the organs and is, therefore, avyakfa. Here a 
question arises, namely : if is not parceptibla to any 

organ, then, what evidence is there that it exists ? To this the 
reply of the Samkhya philosophers is, that by considering the 
various objects, it is proved by inference by the law of 
' satkaryavada* that the root oi all of them, though not 
actually perceptible to the organs, must nevertheless be in 


^slstejice ill a subtle form (Sam. Ka. 8); and tlie_ Vedanta 
piiilpsopliera have accepted the same line of argument for 
proving the existence of the Brahman. (See the Saihkarabhasya 
on Katha. 6. 12, 13). When you once in this way acknow- 
ledge prakrfi to be extremely subtle and imperceptible^ 
the atomic theory of the Nyaya school naturally falls 
to the ground. Because, even if atoms are considered 
imperceptible and innumerable, yet, in as much as each 
atom is, according to the Nyaya theory, an independent 
entity or part, the question as, to what matter any two 
atoms are composed of still remains. Therefore, the doctrine 
of the Sarhkhya philosophy is, that in prakrti there are no 
different parts in the shape of atoms, that it is consistent 
■and homogeneous or unbroken in any part, and that it 
perperaany pervaaes everymmg in a form which is avyakta 
(that is, not perceptible to the organs) and inorganic. In 
describing the Parabrahman, Sri Samartha Ramadasa Svami 
says in the i)asabodha (Da. 20. 2. 3.) ; 

“In whichever direction you see, it is endless; there 

“ is no end or limit anywhere ; there is one independent 

“homogeneous substance; there is nothing else 

The same description applies to the prakrii of the Sarhkhya 
philosophy. Matter, made up of three constituents, is Im- 
perceptible, self-created, and homogeneous, and it eternally 
saturates everything on all sides. The Ether, the air, and 
other different things came into existence afterwards ; and 
although they may be subtle, yet they are perceptible; and 
* prakrti' which is the fundament or origin of all these is 
imperceptible, though, it is homogeneous and all-pervading. 
Nevertheless, there is a world of difference between the 
Parabrahman of Vedanta philosophy and the prakrti of 
Sarhkhya philosophy; because, whereas the Parabrahman is 
vitalising and unqualified, pn'akrti is inactive ( gross ) and 
is qualified, since it possesses the sattm, rajas and tamos 
qualities. But this subject-matter will be more fully con- 
sidered later on. For the moment, we have only to consider 
what the doctrines of the Sarhkhya , philosophy are. When 
the words stlksma, sthula, vyakfa, and avyakta have been 
defi,ned as above, one comes to the inevitable conclusion 
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■tliat in tlie beginning of tbe xmiverse, every object is in the 
form of subtle and Imperceptible p7'akrti and that it after- 
wards becomes twafif a (perceptible to tbe organs ), whether 
it is subtle or gross; and that at the time of pralaya (total 
destruction of tbe universe), when this its perceptibtle form is 
•destroyed, it again becomes merged into imperceptible Matter 
and becomes imperceptible. And the same opinion has been 
•expressed in the Gita (G-I. 2. 28 and 8. 18). In the Samkhya 
■philosophy, this imperceptible Matter is also known as ' aksam " 
(Immutable) and. all things which are formed out of it are 
known as 'ksara' (Mutable). ^ ksara' is not to be understood 
as meaning something which is totally destroyed, but only 
the destruction of the perceptible form is here meant. " prakrtV 
has also other names, such a.B,ypraclhuna ‘ (fundamental), * 
■kscNdnl ' (stirrer up of the constituents), ‘balmdhamka ’• (many- 
seeded), and ‘prasa w-d/wmmi ' (generative). It is ^ pradha/m 
•(fundamental), because, it is the fundamental root of all objects 
in the universe; it is ‘ guiuxksobhiiil ' (stirrer up of constituents), 
because, it of its own accord breaks xxp the equable state of 
its three constituents (gmyxs); it is ^bahudhamka’ (many-seeded), 
because, it contains the germs of differentiation between 
various objects in the shape of the three constituents ; and it is 
'' pmsava-dharmbjV (generative), because, all things are born 
■or come into existence out of it. That is why these different 
names are given to Matter. This prakrti is known in 
Tedanta philosophy as 'Maya' (Illusion) or an illusory 
n,ppearance. 

When all things in the world are classified under the two 
•divisions of ^ Perceptible ’ and ‘ Imperceptible ’ or * Mutable * and 
■*Immutable v the next question which arises is into what 
•categories the Atman, the Mind, Intelligence, Individuation, 
and the organs, which have been mentioned in the last chapter 
><on the ksetra-ksetrajna-vicdra^ are to be put according to 
Samkhya philosophy. The ksetm and the organs being gross, 
tliey will of course be included in the category of the Percepti- 
ble. But how is one to dispose of the Mind, Individuation, 
Intelligence, and especially of the Atman? The modern 
^eminent European biologist Haeckel says in his books that 
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the MIndj Intelligence, Individuation and the Atman are all: 
faculties of the body. We see that when the brain in a. 
man’s head is deranged, he loses memory and even becomes 
mad. Similarly, even if any part of the brain is deadened, 
on account of a blow on the head, the mental faculty of that 
part is seen to come to an end. In short, mental faculties are 
only faculties of gross Matter and they can never he separated, 
from gross Matter. Therefore, the mental faculties and the. 
Atman must be classified along with the brain in the category 
of the Perceptible. When you have made this classification,,, 
the imparoeptible and gross Matter is ultimately the only 
thing which remains to be disposed of, because all perceptible, 
objects have sprung out of this fundamental imperceptible.. 
There is no other creator or generator of the world except, 
prakrtL When the Energy of the fundamental Matter ( prakrli )» 
gradually increases, it acquires the form of cailanija (conscious- 
ness) or of the Atman. This fundamental prakrti is governed by 
fixed laws or rules like the satkaryavada, and in accordance- 
with those laws, the entire universe, as also man, is acting 
like a prisoner. Not only is the Atman not something 
different from Matter, but it is neither imperishable nor 
independent ; then, where is the room for salvation ?. The 
idea which a person has that he will do a particular thing 
according to his own will is a total illusion; he must go where 
prakrti (Matter or Nature) drags him. In short, as the late- 
Mr, Shankar Moro Eanade has stated in the ‘ Dhrupad * ** 
(stanza) at the commencement of the drama KalahapurV-- 

“The world is a vast prison, all created beings are 
“prisoners, the inherent qualities of Matter are 
“ shackles which nobody can break”. 

Haeckel’s opinion is that this is the way in which the? 
existence of the living and the non-living world goes on. And.' 
because according to him the universe originates from a single,, 
gross, and imperceptible prakrti, he has named his doctrine. 

‘ admita ’ (non-dualism ) But in as much as this admitax 

* HaeckeFs original word is ' Monism and he has written an. 

independent work on it. 
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doctrine Is based on sometbing wbieli is gross, and as it 
incorporates everything within gross Matter, I have named it 
^jadadvaita* (Gross Non-dualism) or Non-dualism based on the 
Natural sciences. 
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Non-dualism, They accept the position that the Mind, Eoasoii 
and Individuation are qualities of Gross Matter which consists 
of the five primordial elements and consequently it is stated in 
the Sarhkhya philosophy that Reason, Individuation, and other 
qualities gradually spring out of the fundamental imperceptible 
Matter. But according to the Samkhyas, it is impossible that 
consciousness should spring out of gross Matter; not 

only that, but the words “I know a particular thing ” cannot 
coma to be used unless the one who knows, understands, or sees 
Matter, is different from Matter, in the same way as no one 
can sit on his own shoulders; and looking at the affairs of the 
world, it is the experience of every one that whatever he knows 
or sees is different from himself. The Samkhya philosophers 
have, tnerefore, come to the conclusion that the one who knows 
and that which is to be known (jVleya ), the one who 
sees and that which is to be seen, or the one who sees prakrtl 
and Gross prakritimv&i be two fundamentally different things 
(Sam. Ka.l7). The one which has been described in the last 
chapter as the ksetrajna, oi Atman, is the one which sees, 
knows or enjoys, and it is known in the Samkhya philosophy as 
PURUS A (Spirit), or ‘jVla’ (jndta). As this Enower is different 
from Matter, it follows that the Knower is inherently quality- 
less, that is, beyond the three constituents of prakfH, namely,, 
sattva, rajas and Ya mas; that the Enower does not go through 
any change of form and does nothing else except seeing and 
knowing, and that all the activity which is going on in 
the world is only the activity of praferff. In short, the 
doctrine of the Sarhkhya philosophers is that if MATTER 
( prakrti ) is acetana (lifeless), SPIRIT { punisa ) is sacetana 
(vitalised); if Matter is responsible for all activity, Spirit is 
apathetic and non-active; if Matter has three constituents, Spirit 
is unconstituted ; if Matter is blind, Spirit is seeihg; and that 
these two different elements in this world are eternal, inde- 
pendent, and self-created. And it is with reference to this- 






* Isvarkrsna waa a total atheist QiirUvaravTidi). He has stated 
in. the last three summarising couplets of hia Sdmlihya-Kdnka, 
th^ there were 70 arym (couplets) in the Sdmkhya-kdrika on the 
principal subject-matter. But in the Edition which has been printed 
y by Tukaram Tatya, which contains the translations of 
e^ are only 69 aryas on the principal 
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doctrine that the BhagaYadgIta first says : “ :prakTfm piirusam 
mim mddhy anadl uhhm^ is, prdkrti and purusa 
^ii-e both without a beginning and are eternal ” (Gl. 13. 19), 
and then goes on to say : “ kUryakardna kartrtve hetuh 
prakrB' ucijate”, i.e., the activities of the body and of 
the organs are carried on by prakrti : and that, “ purusah 
S 2 ikhaduhkhanam bhoJdrtve hetur uCydte”,L e., “ the purusa is 
responsible for our experience of pain and happiness”. But 
although the doctrine, that prakrti anA purum (Matter and 
Spirit) are both eternal, is acceptable to the Gita, yet it must 
he borne in mind that the Gita does not look upon these two 
elenients as independent and self-created, as is done by 
Samkhya philosophers. Because, in the Gita itself the Blessed 
Lord has referred to Matter as his Illusion (Gi. 7. 14; 14, 3); 
and as regards the Spirit, he has said : “ mamaivamso jwdloke ” 
'(Gi. 15. 7), i e., “ It is a part of me”. Therefore, the Gita has 
gone further than the Saihkhya philosophy. But we will keep 
aside this aspect for the time being, and consider further what 
pure Samkhya philosophy says. 

According to Samkhya philosophy, all the objects in 
the world are divided into three classes :"the avijakia (the 
fundamental Matter or nature), the vyakfa (the forms taken 
by it), and the purusa {jna), the Spirit or the Knower. But 
in as much as the form of perceptible objects out of these 
is destroyed at the time of pi'alaya (total ''destruction), 
imperceptible Matter (prakrfi) and Spirit (purusa) are 
tbe only two elements which remain in the end ; and in as 
much as it is a proposition of the Samkhya philosophers, that 
these two fundamental principles are eternal and self -created, 
they are called ‘ dvaifi ’ (those who accept TWO principles). 
‘They do not accept any other fundamental principle 
besides Matter and Spirit, such as Isvara, Time, inherent 
Nature or anything else. * Because, in as much as 
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according to that philosophy the qualified Isvara, Time, dr 
inherent Nature are all perceptible, they are included in the 
perceptible objects which arise out of imperceptible Matter ; 
and if you look upon the Is vara as quality less, then having 
regard to the law of satkaryavada, Matter with its three consti- 
tuents cannot spring out of a qualityless fundamental element. 
Therefore, they have definitely laid down that there is no third 
fundamental element in addition to prakrti and purusa b,s a 
cause of the universe ; and having in this way defined only two 
fundamental elements, they have according to their own 
opinion worked out how the entire universe was created out 
subject. Therefore, ,Mr. Wilson was necessarily faced with the 
question which this 70th couplet was; but that couplet not having 
been available to him, his difficulty has remained unsolved. In my 
opinion, this couplet must be after the present 61st couplet. Because, 
the commentary of Gaudapada on the Olst couplet is not on one 
couplet, but on two couplets. And if the symbolical phrases in 
this commentary are taken and a verse is written, it will run a& 
follows ; 

Mranam isvaram eke Iruvate Mlam pare smhTiavam, va ) 
prajah kathaih mrgunato vpaktah kalah sfodbhavai ca || 

And this verse fits in with the anterior and posterior context. X 
think that some one has subsequently omitted this arya^ as it 
supports atheism. But as this ultra-critical man who has 
omitted the original couplet, forgot to delete the commentary 
on the verse which was omitted, we can now reconstruct that verse^ 
For this, we must be grateful to this officious man. It would 
appear from the first hymn of the sixth chapter of the 
Svetasvataropanisad, that in ancient times, people used to look 
upon Inherent Nature and Time as the fundamental causes of the 
world and the Yedantists used to go further and to look upon the 

‘'Isvara' as such cause. That hymn is as follows : — 

svahKavam eke kavayo vadanti kalam tathmye parimuhyamamh \ 
devasyai^a mahimd tu loke yenedaih Ihramyate hrahmacakram li 
And in order to show that not even one of these three were 
accepted by the Samkhya philosophers as a fundamental Cause,. 
Isvarakrsna put the couplet mentioned above after the 61st 
couplet. 
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yef ?n the same way as the cow gives milk for ^ its calf, or iron 

acquires the quality of attraction by the probity ^ 

.n llcin immediately on the purusa coming into union wwn 
■nrakrti prokrti which was originally imperceptible begins 

S pue’e Lore the the subtle 

diffusion of its own constituents Sam. Ka. 57 ). Aithwgh th 
t" ay be sa^etana (vitaliaed) and a jma (knower). yet n 

TmucrL it is keval,. (isolated), that is. qualitylsBS. it has 

not got the necessary perquisites foi perroim g nmch as 

and although praM can perform actions, ye, ^ 1 what to do 
it is gross and acMcma (lifeless), it cannot understand ^ 

and what not to do. Therefore, just as when there is - 
nartnership between a blind man and a lame man, the 
Lme man sits on the shoulders of the blind man, a,nd totk ,0^ 
them begin to follow the road, so also when lifeless Matter 
becomes united with 

in the world come into existence (Sam. Ka SI ), and 3 ust 
inadrama an actress once takes one part and after some time 
again another part and performs l^er dance for the enteitaan- 
mentofthe audience, so also prakrH for the benefit of the 
purusa ( for ^purusartM ), and though the purum gives nothing 
in return, takes up numerous parts in the drama by changing 
the mutual ratio of the sattm, rajas, and famas constitu|nts, 
and continually performs its dance before the pwrMsa (Sa^. 
Ka. 59). But so long as the Spirit, being entranced by this 
dance of Matter or by false pride (Gi. 3. 37) unjustifiably 
arrogates to itself this activity of Matter, and enmeshes itself 
in the strands of pain and happiness, it will never attain 
salvation. But on that day, when the Spirit realises that Matter 
with its three constituents is different and that it, the Spirit, is 
something different, the Spirit may well be said to be released. 
(Gl. 13. 29, 30 ; 14. 30). Because, strictly speaking, the Spirit is 
fundamentally neither a doer nor is it bound. It is independent 
and by its very nature isolated, that is, it is non-active. 
Whatever happens is being. done by Matter. Nay, in as much 
as the Mind and even Beason are manifestations of Matter, 
whatever knowledge is acquired by Beason is the result of the 
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activity of Matter. This knowledge is three-fold, namely, 
•mttmka, raj asa a.nd. tamasa (Gi. 18. 20-23). Out of these, when 
Reason acquires the saftvika kind of knowledge, the Spirit 
realises that it is different from Matter. The satfva, rajas and 
tamas constituents are the constituents of Matter, not of the 
•Spirit. The Spirit is quality less and prakrti with its three consti- 
tuents, is its mirror (Ma. Bha San. 204. 8.). When this mirror 
becomes clear, that is to say, when the Reason, which is a 
manifestation of Matter, becomes saffvika, then the Spirit sees 
in this clear mirror its own clear identity, namely, that it is 
different from Matter, and Dame Matter, becoming shame- 
faced, stops her dance before the Spirit. When this state is 
acquired, the Spirit is released from all bonds and attains its 
inherent isolation. Isolation (kaivalya) means the state of 
being ' kevala' (isolated), that is, being single and not being 
joint with Matter; and it is this natural state of the Spirit 
which is called moksa (Release) or salvation by the Samkhya 
philosophers. But some Samkhya philosophers have raised the 
•delicate question whether in this state, it is the Spirit which 
Uibandons Matter or Matter which abandons the Spirit. This 
-question is of the same type as the question whether the wife 
is too tall for the husband or the husband too short for the 
wife, and some may think it is equally useless. Because when 
-two things are divorced from each other, there is no point in 
considering who has left whom, as we see that both leave each 
other. But if one gives this question of the Sarhkhy a philo- 
sophers deep consideration, it will be seen not to be improper 
from their point of view, in as much as according to the 
Samkhya philosophy, the Spirit being without qualities, 
non-active, and apathetic, the performance of the actions of 
giving up ’ or ‘ sticking to ’ cannot technically speaking 
be ascribed to the Spirit (Gi. 13. 31, 32). Therefore, the 
Saihkhyas have come to the conclusion that it is Matter, (which 
has got the quality of activity), which must be said to leave 
the Spirit, that is to say, it is “ prakrti " which obtains its 
■own Release from the Spirit (Saiii. Ka. 62 and Gi. 13. 34). 
In short, Release is not an independent state which results to 
the Spirit from some outside agency, nor is it a state which is 
different from its fundamental and inherent state ; just as the 
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outevsldnof a stick of grass is different from the internals 
itock, or as the fish in water is different from the water, 
so are Matter and Spirit relationed towards each other- 
Ordinary persons, being steeped in ignorance as a result of 
the constituents of Matter, do not realise this distinction and. 
remain tied up within the periphery of family affairs. ^ But he 
who has realised this distinction may well he said to he. 
released. It is stated in the Mahabharata that such a person 
is called a ‘knower ’ or ‘ huddha ’ (wise) or ‘ krtakrtya , i. e.,, 
one who has done whatever ought to have been done by 
him (See Ma. Bha. San. 194=. 58; 248. 11 and 306. 308). And the 
meaning of the word ‘ buddhiman (intelligent) in the sentence- 
“ etad buddhva buddhiman sijat'\ i. e., “by understanding this,, 
a man becomes ^buddUman or ' that is, becomes a. 

knower” (Gl. 15. ^0) is the same. The true form of Release, 
even according to the science of the Atman (adhyatma) i& 

also the same. (Ye. Su. Sarh. Bha. 1. 1. 4). But the advaita 

(Monistic) Vedanta philosophers give a different explanation, 
about it*, instead of saying that the Spirit is inherently 
isoiated, they say that in asmuch as the Atman is fundamen- 
tally of’the form of Farahrahman (Supreme Spirit), Molm 
is the realisation by the Atman of its fundamental form,, 
namely, of the Parabraliman. This difference between the- 
Samkhva philosophy and the Vedanta philosophy will be made- 


clear in the next chapter. 

Although the advaita ( Monistic ) Vedanta philosophy 
fully accepts the Sarhkhya theory that the Spirit is qualityiess, 
apathetic, and inactive, yet the other doctrine of the Sarhkhya 
philosophy^ namely, that there are fundamentally innumerable- 
independent Spirits which see the dance of one and the 
'same Matter is not acceptable to theVedantists (Gi. 8. 4; 13. 20- 
22 ; Ma. Bha. San. 351 ; and Ye. Su. Sam. Bha. 2. 1. 1). Accord- 
ing to the Vedanta philosophy, living beings appear different 
as a result of difference of environment; but, as a matter of 
fact everything is Brahman, According to the Sarhkhya. 
philosophers, in as much as the life and death and the family 
of every man is different, and in as much as one comes across- 
this difference in the world that one man is happy and another' 
man is unhappy, every Atman or pw^^sa must be originally' 
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different from another, and their number is innumerable (Sam, 
Ka. 18). It is true that Matter and Spirit are the two funda- 
mental principles of the entire universe; but the Samkhya 
philosophers interpret the word ‘Spirit’ as meaning a collec- 
tion of innamjrable Spirits. They say that the world goes on 
as a result of the union between these innumerable Spirits and 
Matter with its three constituents. When each Spirit becomes 
united with Mabt3r, it places before that Spirit the diffusion 
of its constituents, and the Spirit goes on enjoying it. After 
this has gun 3 on for a long tira3, when in the case of a 
particular Spirit, the activity of pr.ikrti takes the sattvi.ka 
( placid ) Form, that Spirit alone { not all Spirits ) acquires true 
knowledge, and the activity of Matter comes to an end so far as 
it is oonc ;rned, and it reaches its fundamental isolated state. 
But even if it attains salvation, the worldly life of the other 
Spirits continues. Some people are likely to think that whan a 
Spirit reaches the state of isolation, it must at once esoape- 
from the meshes of Matter. But according to the Samkhya 
philosophers such is not the case, and the body and the organs 
which are the manifestations of Matter do not leave it till 
the body dies. The reason given by the Samkhya philosophers 
for this is* “in the same way as the wheel of the potter goes 
on revolving for some time as a result of previous motion, 
even after the pot on it has bean finished and taken away 
from it, so also does the body of even that man who has 
attained the state of isolation continue to exist for some 
time”. (Sara. Ka. 67). But the man who has attained that 
isolated state is not in any way obstructed, nor does he 
experience either pain or pleasure, on account of his body; 
because, in as much as this body, which is a manifestation of 
gross or lifeless Matter, is in itself gross or lifeless, he looks 
upon both pain and pleasure or happiness as the same ; and if 
you say that the Spirit will be affected by pain or plea,sure, 
then, as it has realised that it is different from the activity 
of Matter, and that the entire activity is of Matter and not 
its own, it remains apathetic, howrauchsoever active Matter 
may continue. Tnat man who has not acquired this know- 
ledge by transcending the three constituents of Matter, does 
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not eecape tlie cycle of birth and death; then he may take birth 
ill the sphere of gods, as a result of the preponderance of the 
sattva constituent or in the sphere of humans, as a result of 
the preponderance of the rajas constituent, or in the sphere of 
animals, as a result of the preponderance of the taims consti- 
tuent (Sam. Ka. 44, 54). These results, in the shape of the 
cycle of birth and death, befall a man as a result of the 
preponderance or minimisation of the sattva, rajas and tamas 
oonstituents in the Matter which envelopes him, that is, in 
his Reason. It is stated even in the Qita (Gi. 14, 18), that :- 
*'vrdhvam gacchcmti sattvasthah” , that is, “persons in whom the 
satt'dka constituent predominates go to heaven”, and famasa 
persons go to perdition. But these resulting states in the 
shape of heaven etc., are non-permanent. For that Spirit 
which wishes to become released from the cycle of birth and 
death, or according to the terminology of the Samkhya 
philosophy, which has to maintain its difterence or isolation 
from Matter, there is no other way except transcending the 
. three constituents and becoming virakta ( desireless ). Kapila- 
oarya had acquired this asceticism and Knowledge from his 
very birth. But it is not possible that every man can be in 
this state from the moment of his birth. Therefore, everyone 
must by means of the discrimination of fundamental prin- 
•ciples realise the difference between Matter and Spirit and 
try to purify his Reason. When by such efforts, the Reason 
becomes saftmka, there arise in that Reason itself the: qualities 
of Realisation ( jfidna ), ; Asceticism, {vairdgya), and PowSr 
(aisva'}'^/a), iand the man' ultimately reaches isolation. The 
word ‘ aisvarya ’ ( power ) is used here in the sense of the 
Yogic power of acquiring whatever may be desired. According 
to the Samkhya philosophy, Righteousness {dharina) is included 
ill the sattviJca constituent; but Kapilacarya has ultimately 
made the distinction, that by mere dJiarma one acquires only 
heaven, whereas Knowledge and Asceticism give Release or 
Isolation, and effect a total annihilation of the unhappiness of 
a man. , That man who, as a . result of the preponderance , of 
the sattvika constituent., in, his .bodily organs and in his. Reason, 
has.realised that he.is, distinct from Matter with its three icon- 
stituents, is called (one who has transcended the sattva 
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rajas and tozats constituents) by the Samkbyas.' In tbis state 
of St, tj'igu0.ttta, neither the saUva, nov the nor the 

constituent continues to exist ; therefore, considering the matter 
minutely, one has to admit that this state is different from 
either the satfviki, ox rajasi, or tamasl states of mind; and 
following this line of argument the Bhagavata religion, after 
dividing Devotion Y6/^n;A:if^V into ignorant, progressive, or placid, 
has described the disinterested and non-differentiating de- 
votion of the man who has transcended the three constituents 
as nirgu^^ that is, unaffeoted-by-quality (Bhag. 3 . 29 . 7 - 14 ). 
But it is not proper to extend the principle of division 
beyond the three divisions of placid, progressive, and ignorant. 
Therefore, the Samkhya philosophers include the trigiunafita 
state of transcending the three constituents in the placid 
( sattvika ) state on the basis that it results from the highest 
expansion of the placid constituent; and the same position has 
also been accepted in the Gita. For instance, the non-differen- 
tiating knowledge that every thing is one and the same is, 
according to the Gita, placid knowledge (Gl. 18. 20); and where 
the description of the sattviki sisAe of mind is giyenln. the 
fourteenth chapter of the Gita, the description of the state of 
transcending the three constituents is given later on at the end 
of the same chapter. But it must be borne in mind that in 
as much as the Gita does not accept the duality of Matter 
and Spirit, the words ' prakrti'\^ purusa\ ‘ trigiiojxJ,tlta \ which are 
technical terms of Samkhya philosophy are always used in a 
slightly different meaning in the Gita; or in short, the Gita 
permanently keeps the rider of the monistic {advaita) Para- 
brahman on the Dualism ((fmifa) of the Samkhya philosophy. 
For instance, the difference between Matter and Spirit 
according to the Samkhya philosophy has been described in 
the 13th chapter of the Gita (Gi. 13.19-34). But there the 
words ‘ pra/^r and ‘ pwmsa ’ are synonymous with the words 
Vcseifra’ and ‘Asefraina’. Similarly, the description in the 
14th chapter of the state of transcending the three constituents 
(Gl. 14. 22-27) is of fhe siddha or released than who, having 
escaped the meshes of Maya (Illusion) with its three consti- 
tuents, has realised the Paramatman (Supreme Spirit) which 
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U bevond both Matter and Spirit, and not of a Samkliya 
plulosonber, who looks upon Matter and Spirit as wo distinct 
principles and who looks upon the isolation ol the Santas 
the state of transcending the three constituents of Mattel. 
This difference has been made perfectly clear by nie in the 
subsequent chapter on adhyahna (philosophy of the HighesL belf)^ 
But as the Blessed Lord has, while supporting the adhyabm 
or Vedanta philosophy in the Gita, in many places made 
trse of the Samkhya terminology and argumsiits, one is 
likely to get the wrong idea, while reading the CnK ^ it 
accepts as correct the pure Bamkhy a philosophy Theretore. 
"repeated here this difference between the Samkhya 
philosophy and the propositions similar to i m the Gffa 
&iacsrya has stated in the Vedranla SMam. ^ 
he is prepared to accept all the propositions of the bamkhya 
TDbilosophy but not to give up the advaita theory of the 
Bpanisads that there is only one fundamental principle m t e 
world namely, the Parabrahman (Supreme Spirit), which is 
Tyond both Matter and Spirit and from wnich the entire 
creation, including Matter and Spirit, has sprung (Ve. Su. 
Sam. Bha. 2. 1. 3); and the same line of argument applies to 

the arguments in the Gita. 


CiAFTEK fill 


THE CONSTRUCTION AND THE DESTRUCTION- 
OF THE COSMOS. 

gmM gui^emjayanfe tatraiva nivisanfi cai * 

Mahabharata, Santi. 305. 33. 

I have so far dealt with the nature of the two independent 
fundamental principles of the world according to the Kaplla 
Sarhkhya philosophy, namely, Matter and Spirit, and have 
described how one has to release one’s Self from the network of 
the constituent qualities of Matter which it places before one’s 
eyes, as a result of its union with Spirit. But the explana- 
tion of how this ‘Samsara’ (worldly illusion) is placed hy 
Matter before the Spirit-— this its diffusion, or its drama which 
Marathi poets have given the vivid name of ‘ samsrbioS piriiga ’ 
'(the fantastic dance of worldly life), and which as called 
■“the Mint of Matter” by Jnanes vara Maharaja — and in what 
way the same is destroyed, has still to he given; and I shall 
deal with that subject in this chapter. This activity of Matter 
is known as “ the Construction and Destruction of the Cosmos” , 
because, according to the Samkliya philosophy, pf’akrtl (Matter) 
has created this world or creation for the benefit of in- 
numerable Spirits. Sri Samartha Ramadasa has in two or 
three places in the Dasahodha given a beautiful description 


^ Ooustitaents (^rwiias) are born out of constituents, and are 
merged in them”. 
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of liow the entire Cosmos is created from Matter, and I have' 
taken the phrase “Construction and Destruction of the 
Cosmos” from that description. Similarly, this subject-matter 
has been dealt with principally in the seventh and eighth 
chapters of the Bhagavadgita, and from the following prayer 
of Arjuna to Sri Krsna in the beginning of the eleventh chapter, 
namely: hhavapyaymi hi bhafaiiani srutau vistaraso 
(Gi. 11, 3), 1, e., “ I have heard { what You have said ) in detail 
about the creation and the destruction of created beings ; now 
show me actually Your Cosmic Form, and fulfill my ambition”,,, 
it is clearly seen that the construction and the destruction of 
the Cosmos is an important part of the subject-matter of the 
Mutable and the Immutable. The Knowledge by which one 
realises that all the perceptible objects in the world, which 
are more than one (are numerous), contain only one 
fundamental imperceptible substance, is called ‘ jfiana ” 
(Gi. 18. 30); and the Knowledge by which one understands 
how the various innumerable perceptible things severally 
came into existence out of one fundamental imperceptible, 
substance is called ‘ vijnami and not only does this subject- 
matter include the consideration of the Mutable and the 
Immutable, but it also includes the knowledge of the Body 
and the Atman and the knowledge of the Absolute Self, 

According to the Bhagavadgita, Matter does not carry on. 
its activities independently, but has to do so according to the 
will of the Paramesvara (Gi. 9. 10). But, as has been stated be- 
fore, Kapila Rsi considered Matter as independent. According 
to the Saiilkhya philosoi>hy, its union with Spirit is a sufficient, 
proximate cause for its diffusion to commence. Matter needs 
nothing else for this imrpose. The Sarhkhyas say that as soon 
as Matter is united with Spirit, its minting starts ; and just as 
in spring, trees get foliage and after that, leaves, flowers, and 
fruits follow one after the other (Ma. Bha. San, 331. 73; and 
Manu, ■ 1. 30), so > also is • the fundamental equable state of 
Matter disrupted, "and its constituents begin to spread out. 
On the other hand, in the Veda-Samhitas, the Upanisads, 
and the Smrti texts, the Parabrahman is looked upon aS' 
fundamental instead of Matter, and different descriptions are 

found, iff those books about the creation of the Cosmos froiUi 
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tliat ParabralHnan ( Highest Brahman), namely that: “Mravya-- 
garbhah sanimirtatagre bhUtasya jatah patir e/ca asF^^’, 1. e., 
“the Golden Egg first came into existence” (Eg* HI. 121. !):► 
and from this Golden Egg, or from Truth, the whoia 
world was created (Eg. 10. 72; 10. 190); or first, water was. 
created (Eg. 10. 82. 6; Tai. Bra. 1. 1. 3. 7; Ai. U. 1. 1. 2), and 
from that water, the Cosmos; or that when in this water an 
egg had come into existence, the Brahmadeva was born out. 
of it, and either from this Brahmadeva, or from the original 
Egg, the entire world was later on created (Manu. 1. 8-13 
Chan. 3. 19); or that the same Brahmadeva (male) was turned,, 
as to half of him, into a female (Br. 1. 4. 3 ; Manu. 1. 32); or 
that Brahmadeva was a male before water came into existence, 
(Katha. 4. 6); or that from the Farabrahman only three elements 
were created, namely, brilliance, water and the earth (food), and 
that later on, all things were created as a result of the inter- 
mixture of the three (Chan. 6. 2-6). Nevertheless, there is a, 
clear conclusion in the Vedanta-Sutras ( Ve. Su, 2. 3. 1-15 ), that, 
the five primordial elements, namely, Ether (akasa) etc., came 
into existence in their respective order from the fundamental 
Brahman in the shape of the Atman (Tai. U. 2. 1); and there 
are clear references in the Upanisads to TOa/ia^ and 

other elemants, e, g., see Katha (3. 11), Maitrayani (6,. 10)„^ 
Svetas vatara (4. 10; 6. 16) etc. From this it can be seen that, 
though according to Vedanta philosophy, Matter is not. 
independent, yet after the stage when a transformation makes 
Its appearance in the Pure Brahman in the shape of an 
illusory Prakrti, there is an agreement between that philosophy 
and the Sarhkhy a philosophy about the subsequent creation 
of the desmos; and it is, therefore, stated in the Mahabharata. 
that ."“ all knowledge which there is in history or in the 
Puranas, or in ebonomios bas all been derived from Saihkhya. 
philosophy ” (San. 301. 108, 109), This does not mean that 
the Vedantists or the writers of the Puranas have copied 
this knowledge from the Kapila Saihkhya philosophy ; ..But 
only that every where the conception of the order . in which, 
the Cosmos was created is the same. Nay, it may even ba 
said that the word ‘ Saihkhya ’ has been used here in the. 
comprehensive -meaning of ‘Knowledge*. Nevertheless^ 
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orvie^/^a science, and as the 

principally accepted in tto Bhagavadgita, I have dealt with 

“ Nronlf have Sem Western materialistic philosophers 
accepted the Saiiikhya doctrine that the entire peioept 

Cosmos has come out of one amMa <“^7 "lundamental 
organs), snhtle. homogeneous, „^“fXTdts 

substance which completely pervades everything on all sides, 

tut they have come to the f^onclusi^ 

lathis fundamental substance has grown ““‘y ’ 

and that nothing has come into existence suddenly and like 
a spout, giving the go-byo to the previous 

of creation of the universe. This theory is called the Theory 
of Evolution. When this theory was first enunciated in the 
Western countries in the last century, it caused ® Sjeat 

oommotion. In the Christian Scriptures, it is stated that 

tCLator of the world created the five primordial elements 

td otry ting being which fell into the category of 

moveables one by one at different ®“Xtto 

belioved in by ail Ghrisfcians before tlie advent of the Evolutio 
Theory, Therefore, when this doctrine ran the risk of tewg 
refuted by the Theory of Evolution, that theory was attacked 
on all sides,- and that opposition is still more or less i^omg on 
in those countries. Nevertheless, in as much as the strength 
of a scientiflo truth must always prevail, the Evolution Theory 
of the creation of the Cosmos is now becoming more and more 
acceptable to all learned scholars. According to this theory, 
there was originally one subtle, homogeneous 
Solar system, and as the original motion or heat of that 
substance gradually became lass and less, it got more and more 
condensed, and the Earth and the other planets gradually came 
into existence, and the Sun is the final ^portion of it 
now” remained. The Earth was originally a very o & » 
«ame as the Sun, but as it gradually lost its heat, some portion 
of the original substance remained in the liquid from, wh le 
other portions became solidified, and the air and water which 
surround .the earth and the gross material earth under them» 
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■came gradually into existence; and later on, all the living 
and non-living creation came into existence as the result of 
the union of these three. On the line of this argument, 
Darwin and other philosophers have maintained that even 
man has in this way gradually come into existence hy 
evolution from micro-organisms. Yet, there is still a great 
deal of difference of opinion between Materialists and Meta- 
physicians as to whether or not the Soul (Atman) should be 
considered as an independent fundamental principle. Haeckel 
•and some others like him maintain that the Soul and Vitality 
have gradually come into existence out of Gross Matter, and 
support the jadadvaita (Gross Monistic) doctrine; on the other 
hand, Metaphysicians like Kant say that in as much as all 
the knowledge we get of the Cosmos is the result of the synthe- 
tic activity of the Soul, the Soul must be looked upon as an 
independent entity. Because, saying that the Soul which 
perceives the external world is a part of the world which is 
perceived by it, or that it has come into existence out of the 
world, is logically as meaningless as saying that one can sit 
on one’s own shoulders. For the same reason, Matter and 
Spirit are looked upon as two independent principles in the 
Samkhya philosophy. In short, It is even now being main- 
tained by many learned scholars in the Western countries 
that however much the Materialistic knowledge of the universe 
may grow, the consideration of the form of the Root Principle 
of the Cosmos must always be made from a different point of 
view. But my readers will see that as regards the question 
of the order in which all perceptible things came to be created 
from one Gross Matter, there is not much difference of opinion 
between the Western Theory of Evolution, and the Diffusion- 
out of Matter described in the Saihkhy a philosophy; because, 
the principal proposition that the heterogeneous perceptible 
•Cosmos (both subtle and gross) came to be gradually created 
from one imperoeptibie, subtle, and homogeneous fundamental 
Matter, is aocepted by both. But, as the knowledge of the 
Material sciences has now coasiderahly increased, modern 
natural scientists have considered as prominent the three 
■qualities of motion, heat and attraction, instead of the three 
q.ualities of satfva, rajas, and tamos of the Samkhya philosophy. 
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It is true. that from the point of view of the natural sciences^ 
it is easier to realise the diversity in the mutual strength of 
heat or attraction than the diversity in the mutual intensity 
of the three qualities of sattva, rajas, and famas. Nevertheless, 
the principle : '' guna gunesu vartante” (Gi. 3, 28), i e., “con- 
stituents come out of constituents”, which is the principle 
of the diffusion or expansion of constituent qualities, is 
common to both. Samkhya philosophers say that in the 
same way as a folding-fan is gradually opened out, so also 
when the folds of Matter in its equable state (in which its 
sattva, rajas, and tamos constituent qualities are equal) are 
opened out, the whole perceptible universe begins to come into 
existence; and there is no real difference between this con- 
ception and the Theory of Evolution, Nevertheless, the fact that 
the Gita, and partly also the tJpanisads and other Vedio texts 
have without demur accepted the theory of the growth of the 
gmas (constituents) side by side with the Monistic Vedanta 
doctrines, instead of rejecting it as is done by the Christian 
religion, is a difference which ought to be kept in mind from 
the poinVof view of the Philosophy of Religion. 

Let us now consider what the theory of the Samkhya phi- 
losophers is about the order in which the folds of Matter are un- 
folded. This order of unfoldment is known as ‘ gmot/carsa-vada ’’ 
(the theory of the unfolding of constituent qualities ), or ‘ gmja- 
pariiimm-vada ' (the theory of the development of qualities 
It need not be said that every man comes to a decision 
according to his own intelligence to perform an act or that he 
must first get the inspiration to do an act, before he commences 
to do the act. Nay, there are statements even in the 
TJpanisads, that the universe came to be created after the One 
fundamental Paramatman was inspired with the desire to- 
multiply, e. g., “ bahu syafn prajUypija ” ( Chan. 6. 2. 3 ; Tai. 
2. 6 ). On the same line of argument, imperceptible Matter 
first comes to a decision to break up its own equable state and 
to create the perceptible universe. Decision means 'vyavasaya\. 
and coming to a decision is a sign of Reason. Therefore, the 
Samkhya philosophers have come to the ' conclusion that the 
first quality which comes into existence in Matter is Pure 
(deciding) ' Reason ( vyavasayatmika Siiddhi ). In short, in tha 
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same way as a man has first to he inspired with the desire of 
doing some particular act, so also is it necessary that Matter 
should first be inspired with the desire of becoming diffuse. 
But because man is vitalised, that is to say, because in him 
there has taken place a union ■ between the Reason of Matter 
and the vitalised Spirit { Atman ), he understands this deciding 
Reason which inspires him ; and as Matter itself is non-vital 
or Gross, it does not understand its own Reason. This is the 
great difference between the two, and this difference is the 
result of the Consciousness which Matter has acquired as a 
result of its union with the Spirit. It is not the quality of 
Gross Matter. When one bears in mind that even modern 
Materialistic natural scientists have now begun to admit that 
unless one credits Matter with some Energy which, though non- 
self-intelligible f asvaijamvedya is yet of the same nature as 
human intelligence, one cannot reasonably explain the mutual 
attraction or repulsion seen in the material world in the shape 
of gravitation, or magnetic attraction or repulsion, or other 
chemical actions, * one need not be surprised about the- 
proposition of the Sarhkhya philosophy that Reason is the first 
quality which is acquired by Matter. You may, if you like, 
give this quality which first arises in Matter the name 
of Reason which is non-vitalised or rion-self -perceptible 
^ ^‘ Without tile asdampbioii of an atomic soul, the commonest 
and the most general phenomena of Chemistry are inexplicable. - 
Pleasure and pain, desire and aversion, attraction and repulsion,, 
must be common to all atoms of an aggregate ; for the movements 
of atoms which must take place in. the formation and dissolution of 
a chemical compound citn be explained only by attributing to them 
Sensation and iFiYi!’’’-— Haeckel in ttio Perig sis of the Plasiidule cited in 
Martineau's Types of Ethical Theory, Vol, II p. 399, 3rd Ed. Haeckel 
himself explains this statement as follows : ‘‘ I explicitly stated 

that I conceived the elementary psychic qualities of sensation and 
which may be attributed to atoms to be 2 mconsHo«s — just as 
unconscious as the elementary memory which I, in common with the 
distinguished psychologist Bwald Hering, consider to be a commoji 
function of all organised matter, ‘'or more correctly the living 
substances ^^-—The Piddle of the Universe, Chap. IX p. 03 ( R. P. A*. 
Cheap, Ed. ). • • . ' 
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{ )- But it is clear that the desire which a man 

gets and the desire which inspires Mattfcer belong originally to 
one and the same class; and, therefore, both are defined in the 
same way in both the places. This Reason has also such other 
names as “ jualmt \ ' jfiana ‘ rmti \ ‘ asuri \ ' prajilu ’ ‘ kkijati ’ 
etc. Oat of these, the name ' ’ ( first parson singular 

masculine, mcihan, i. e,, ‘ big ’ ) must have been given because 
Matter now begins to be enlarged, or on account of the 
importance of this quality. In as much as this quality of 
mafian ’ or Reason is the result of the admixture of the three 
constituent qualities of saf(f'm, nyas, and /amos, this quality of 
Matter can later on take diverse forms, though apparently it is 
singular. Because, though the saftva, rajas and ta??ias con- 
stituents are apparently only three in number, yet, in as much 
as the miitual ratio of these three can be infinitely different 
in each mixture, the varieties of Reason which result from the 
infinitely different ratios of each constituent in each mixture 
can also be infinite. This Reason, which arises from imper- 
ceptible Matter, is also subtle like Matter. But altliougii 
Reason is subtle like Matter, in the sense in which the words 
'perceptible V ‘imperceptibleV ‘gross’, and ‘subtle’ have been 
explained in the last chapter, yet it is not imperceptible like 
Matter, and one can acquire Knowledge of it. Therefore, this 
Reason tails into the category of things which are ‘ vyaJda ’ 
I i. e., perceptible to human beings ) ; and not only Reason, 
but all other subsequent evolutes Y'w/mray of Matter are also 
looked upon as perceptible in the Samkhya philosophy. There 
is no imperceptible principle other than fundamental Matter. 

Although perceptible Discerning Reason thus enters imper- 
ceptible Matter, it (Matter) still remains homogeneous. This 
homogeneity being bi'oken up and heterogeneity being acquired 
Is known as * Individuation ' (prthaldva) as in the case of 
mercury falling on the ground and being broken up into small 
globules. Unless this individuality or heterogeneity comes 
into existence, after Reason has come into existence, it Is 
impossible that numerous different objects should be formed 
•out of one singular Matter. This individuality which 
subsequently arrives as a result of Reason is known as 
f Individuation ’ ( ahaih1<&ra because, individuality is first 
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expressed by tbe words * I— you ^ aud saying * I — you ’ mean& 
* ahartiMra \ that is, saying 'aham* ‘ahaifrC ( ‘F ‘I’ ). This quality 
of Individuation which enters Matter may, if you litre, be 
called a non-salf-perceptible ( aavayaniredtja ) Individuation. 
But the Individuation in man, and the Individuation by reason 
of which trees, stones, water, or other fundamental atoms 
spring out of homogeneous Matter are of the same kind ; and 
the only difference is that as the stone is not seif-oonsGiohs, it 
has not got the knowledge of ‘ aham ' ( T’ ), and as it has not 
got a mouth, it cannot by self-consciousness say ‘lam' 
different from you Otherwise, the elementary principle of 
remaining separate individually from others, that is, of con- 
sciousness or of Individuation is the same everywhere. This 
Individuation has also the other names of ‘faijasa \ ‘abhmam\ 
%huiadi\ and 'dhahd. As Individuation is a sub-division of 
Reason it cannot come into existence, unless Reason has in the 
first instance come into existence. Sarhkhya philosophers have,, 
therefore, laid down that Individuation is the second qnality, 
that is, the quality which comes into existence after Reason. It 
need not be said that there are infinite varieties of Individuation 
as in the case of Reason, as a result of the differences of the 
satfm, rajas and farms constituents. The subsequent qualities are 
in the same way also of three infinite varieties. Nay, every- 
thing which exists in the perceptible world falls in tbe same 
way into infinite categories of sUffvilca, rajasa and tamasa\ and 
consistently with this proposition, the Gita has mentioned the 
three categories of qualities and the three categories of 
Devotion ( Gi. Chap. 14 dc Ohap. 17 ), 

When Matter, which originally is in an equable state,, 
acquires the perceptible faculties of Discerning Reason and 
Individuation, homogeneity is destroyed and it begins to be 
transformed into numerous objects. Yet, it does not lose its 
subtle nature, and we may say that the subtle Atoms of the 
Kyiya school now begin to come into existence. Because, before 
Individuation came into existence. Matter was unbroken and 
unorganised. Reason and Individuation by themselves are, 
strictly speaking, only faculties. But, on that account the above 
proposition is not to be understood as meaning that they exist 
independently of the substance of Matter. What is meant is» 


I 
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tliat wlien these faculties enter the fundamental, homogeneous, 
and unorganised Matter, that Matter itself acquires the form 
of perceptible, heterogeneous, and organised substance. When 
fundamental Matter has thus acquired the faculty of becoming 
transformed into various objects by means of Individuation, its 
further development falls Into two categories. One of these is 
the creation consisting of life having organs, such as trees, 
men etc., and the other is of the world consisting of 
unorganised things. In this place the word ‘organs’ is to be 
-understood as meaning only ‘ the faculties of the organs of 
organised heings Because, the gross body of organised 
beings is included in the gross, that is, unorganised world, and 
their Atman falls Into the different category of ‘Spirit'. 
Therefore, In dealing with the organised world, Saihkhya 
philosophy leaves out of consideration the Body and the 
Atman, and considers only the organs. In as much as there 
• can he no third substance in the world besides organic and 
inorganic substances, it goes without saying that Individuation 
cannot give rise to more than two categories. As organic 
faculty is more powerful than inorganic substance, the organic 
world is called sattuka, that is, something which comes into 
existence as a result of the preponderance of the sattm. 
constituent ; and the inorganic world is called faimsa, that is 
something which comes into existence as a result of the 
preponderance of the tamm constituent. In short, when the 
faculty of Individuation begins to create diverse objects, there 
is sometimes a preponderance of the sUftd'ka constituent, 
leading to the creation of the five organs of Perception, the fi ve 
organs of Action, and the Mind, making in ail the eleven 
fundamental organs of the organic world ; and at other times, 
there is a preponderance of the iwiuts constituent, whereby the 
five " fundamental Ifine Elements ftonrnd/my of the inorganic 
world come into existence. But in as much as Matter still 
•continues to remain in a subtle form, these sixteen elements, 

, which are a result of Individuation, are still subtle elements.’^' 

* If I were to convey this import in the English language, I 
• would say:- 

The Primeval matter (Prakriti ) was &TBt’homoffeneous, It 
to -unfold itself, ajadbyrthe of diferentiation 





4 
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The; Fin^ Elements ( fawmafras ) of sound, touch, colour, 
taste and smell— that is to say, the extremely subtle 
fundamental forms of each of these properties which do not 
mix with each other— are the fundamental elements of the 
inorganic creation, and the remaining eleven organs, including 
the Mind, are the seeds of the organic creation. The explana- 
tion given in the Samkhya philosophy as to why there are 
only five of the first kind and only eleven of the second kind 
■deserves consideration. Modern natural scientists have divided 
the substances in the world into solid, liquid, and gaseous. 
But the principle of classification of substances according to 
Samkhya philosophy is different. Samkhya philosophers say 
that man acquires the knowledge of all worldly objects by 
means of the five organs of Perception ; and the peculiar 
construction of these organs is such that any one organ 
perceives only one quality- As the eyes cannot smell, the 
ears cannot see, the skin cannot distinguish between sweet 
and bitter, the tongue does not recognise sound, and the nose 
cannot distinguish between black and white. If the five 
organs of Perception and their five objects, namely, sound, 
touch, sight, taste, and smell, are in this way fixed, one cannot 
fix the number of the properties of matter at more than five. 
Because, even if we imagine that there are more than five. such 
properties, we have no means to perceive them. Each of these 
five objects of sense can of course be sub-divided into many 
divisions. For example, though sound is only one object of 
-sense, yet, it is divided into numerous kinds of sound, such as 
small, large, harsh, hoarse, broken or sweet ; or, a.s described 
in the science of music, it may be the note B or E or 0 etc. ; 
■or according to grammar, it may be guttural, palatal, labial 
•etc.; and similarly, though taste is in reality only one object 
-of sense, yet, it is also- divided into many kinds such as, sweet, 
pungent, saltish, hot, bitter, ' .astringent, acid etc ; and although 

(^Ahamhara) became hotei'ogeneous.^ It then branched off into ttj/o 
■ seetions-one organic {S$ndnya\ and the other inorganic (J^irindriya). 
There are eleven elements : of the organic and Jive of the i no^ ganio 
-oreatiom Purusha or the, observer - is different from all these and 
falls under none of the abo.ve categories, , 
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i " is in reality only one object of sense, it is also dmded 
colour IS in leaW oi W 

“f frXiilX eyen if sweetness is taken as a particular 
T- f /trie yet the sweet tastes of sugarcane, milk, jaggery, 
kind of taste, yet, “ uiyisions of sweetness; and if one 

iSlifcent ^ “""“‘T 'fwa4™Buf 

!iitiPo becomes infinite in an infinite number of ways. But, 

° b'Sever happens, the fundamental properties of substance can 

:“rnlS!thanflye;because,theorgansofPercep^^^ 

T niiraber and each, of them perceives only one object ot 
five in „ although we do not come across any object 

sense .Therefore ^ or of touch only, that is, m 

■which IS an object of „r,t mired uo yet, according to 

whlchdifferent properties a™ no^mi« 

Samkhya_ of fundamental 

five dis.inoi touch, merely colour, 

Matter, name smell-^that is, the fine sound^element 

merely ^ j „ touch element ( sparsa-tanmafra) , ihe 

the L taste element 
flue ooloiH e lemenT, V p (gardliortanmalra). 

?ry“ on dea« what the writers of the Upanfeads- 
“yT to fay regarding the fiye Bine Elements or the five 

"5 n^fred’^r morganio world and 

f ofhromolusion that it has only five subtle fundamental 
T el we nTxfcTsL the organic world, we likewise come 
fTf collusion that no one has got more than eleren 
to the con 1 Perception, the five organs 

organs, , A.lthough we see the organs of hands, 

1 *“” 

diyersity of the various organs cannot be eicplamed, unless wo 
oamit the existence of some subtle element at the root of each 
oSf The western Materialistic theory of Evolution h^ 
0 a conslderahle amount of discussion on this quesrtom 
Sern biologists say that the most minute f^dame^^l 
globular micro-organisms have only the organ of skin, and 
that from that skin other physical 
existence one by one. They say. for 

came into existence as a result of the contact of light with the 
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skin of the original micro-organism ; and that, similarly, the 
other gross organs came into existence by the contact of light 
etc. This doctrine of Materialistic philosophers is to be 
found even in Sarhkhy a philosophy. In the Mahabharata, 
there is a description of the growth of the organs consistent 
with the tenets of Samkhy a philosophy, as follows 

sabdaragat h’otram asyajayate bhavitdtmamh l 

t'uparagat tatha caksiih ghranani gandhajighrkmya \\ 

( Ma. Bha. San. M3. 16 ). 

that is, “When the Atman in a living being gets the desire of 
hearing sound, the ears come into existence ; when it gets the 
desire of perceiving colour, the eyes are formed ; when it gets 
the desire of smelling, the nose is created”. But the Samkhya 
philosophers say that though the skin may be the first thing 
to come into existence, yet, how can any amount of contact of 
the Sun’s rays with the skin of micro-organisms in the living 
world give rise to eyes-*— and that too in a particular portion of 
the body— unless fundamental Matter possesses an inherent 
possibility of different organs being created? Darwin’s theory 
only says that when one organism with eyes and another 
organism without eyes have been created, the former lives 
longer than the latter in the struggle for existence of the 
material world, and the latter is destroyed. But the Western 
Materialistic science of biology does not explain why in the 
first place the eyes and other physical organs at all come into 
existence. According to the Sarfakhya philosophy, these 
various organs do not grow one by one out of one fundamental 
organ, but when Matter hegins to become heterogeneous as 
a result of the element of Individuation, such Individuation 
causes the eleven different faculties or qualities, namely, 
the five organs of Perception, the five organs of Action 
and the Mind, to come into existence in fundamental Matter, 
independently of each other and simultaneously (yugapat) ; and 
thereby, later on, the organic world comes into existence. Out 
of these eleven organs, the Mind is dual, that is, it performs 

31—32 
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two different functions, according to the difference in the 
organs with which it works, as has been explained before in 
the sixth chapter: that is to say, it is discriminating and 
classifying {samknlpa-iyihdpWmalm) in co-operation with the 
organs of Perception and arranges the various impressions 
experienced by the various organs, and after classifying them, 
places them before Beason for decision; and it is executive 
{vijWmi'apahnaka) in^^^ m^ with the organs of Action, 

that is to say, it executes the decisions arrived at by Beason 
with thfe help of the organs of Action. In the Upanisads, 
the organs themselves are given the name of ‘Vital Porce’ 
{ prava)\ and the authors of the Upanisads (Munda S. 1 .3), 
like the Sarakhy a philosophers, are of the opinion that these 
vital forces are not the embodiment of the five primordial 
elements, but are individually born out of the Paramatman 
(Absolute Self). The number of these vital forces or organs 
is stated in the Upanisads to be seven in some places and to be 
ten, eleven, twelve, or thirteen in other places ; but vSri 
Samkaracarya has proved on the authority of the Vedanta- 
Sutras, that if an attempt is made to harmonise the various 
statements in the Upanisads, the number of these organs is 
fixed at eleven (Ve. Su. Sara. Bha. %. 4, 5, 6); and in the Gita 
it has been clearly stated that '' indnijani dasaikam ca^ (Gi. 
13. 5), i, a, “the organs are ten plus one, or eleven”. In 
short, there is no difference of opinion on this point between 
the Samkhya and the Vedanta philo.sophy. 

According to the Samkhya philosophy, after the eleven 
organic faculties or qualities, which are the basis of the organic 
world, and the five subtle elementary essences ( fmmiatms ) 
which are the basis of the inorganic world have thus come into 
existence as a result of salfmka and tmnasa Individuation 
respectively, the five gross primordial elements (which are also 
called '^visesa'), as also gross inorganic substances, come into 
existence out of the five fundamental subtle essences 
/ tamnat?us } ; and when these inorganic substances, come into 
contact with the eleven subtle organs, the organic universe 
comes into existence. 

The order in which the various Elements come out of 
fundaihehtal Matter according to Samkhya philosophy, and 
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which has been so far described, will be clear from 
genealogical tree given below : — 


the 


THE GENEALOGICAL TREE OP THE COSMOS. 

SPIRIT ->( Both self-created and eternal )^M ATTER. 
(Quality-less.) ( Imperceptible and Subtle ) 

(Synonyms ; jna, (Possesses the snffm, rajas, and 

Observer etc.) famas constituents) 

(Synonyms : pradhana, avyakta, rmya, 
pt'asiim-dJiarminl etc.) 


MAHAN OR REASON 
( Perceptible and Subtle ) 
Synonyms : dsuri, mafi, jnana, khydti, (etc.) 

AH AM KARA (Individuation) 
(Perceptible and Subtle) 

( Synonyms : abhimana, taijasa, etc. ) 


SATTVIKA CREATION TAMAS A CREATION 

(i.e., Perceptible & Subtle organs) (i.e., Inorganic world) 


Five or- MIND. 


P'ive or- 
gans 
of 

PERCEP- ACTION. 
TION, 


gans 

of 


Five TANMATRAS 
(Subtle) 

1 

Five PRIMORDIAL 
ELEMENTS 
or 

VISES AS (Gross). 


<6 

P3 


r ►r 


There are thus twenty-five elementary principles, counting the 
five gross primordial elements and Spirit. Out of these, the 
twenty-three elements including and after Mahan {Reason), 
are the evolutes ( wMras) of fundamental Matter. But even 
then, the subtle Tanmatras and the five gross primordial 
elements are substantial {dravyatmaka ) evoiutes and 
Reason, Individuation, and the organs are merely faculties 
or qualities. The further distinction is that whereas these 
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tweiUy-three elements are perceptible, fundamental Matter 
is imperceptible. Out of these twenty-three elements, Oardlnal 
Directions (east, west etc.,) and Time ai’e Included by Samkhya 
philosophers in Ether {akasa), and instead of looking upon 
Yital Force {prama) as independent, they give the name of 
Vital Force to the various activities of the organs, when these 
activities have once started (SSrh. Ka. 29). But this opinion 
is not accepted by Vedantists, who consider Vital Force as an 
independent element (Ve. Su. 2. 49). Similarly, as has been 
stated before, Vedantists do not look upon either Matter or 
Spirit as self-created and independent, but consider them to 
be two modifications (vibhuti) of one and the same Paramesvara. 
Except for this difference between the Sarhkhyas and the 
Vedantists, the other ideas about the order of creation of the 
Cosmos are common to both. For instance, the following: 
description of the Brahmavrksa or Brahmavana, which has 
occurred twice in the AnugItS, in the Mahabharata (Ma. Bha, 
Aiva. 35. 20-2S and 47. 12-15) is in accordance with the 
prinoiplesofSamkhyaphilosophy:- 

avyakfabijaprabhavo buddhiskandhamayo mahani 

mahdh.amkdm'vitapa}i indriydntarakoprdh li 

mahcihliTitavisakhas ca pisesajyraHsakhavUn I 

sadapariMb sadapusjxih hihhusiibhaphaloduydh 

ajivyah sarvaWmtmTdn hralmiavrkmh fi,jiatanah t 

enam chittvd ca bliittva ca fativajnmidmiU bud hah, 

hitvd sahgamayan pdsmi inrtyujanmajarodayTm I 

nirmamo niro,hamkuro mucyaie natra samsayah « 

that is : “ the Imperceptible (Matter) is its seed, Reason { mahanj 
is its trunk, Individuation ( akamkdra ) is its principal foliage, 
the Mind and the ten organs are the hollows inside the trunk, 
the (subtle) primordial elements (the five fanrnUtrns ) are its 
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five large brandies, and tfie Vi^esas or the five Gross primordial 
elements are its sub-branches, and it is always covered by 
leaves, flowers, and auspicious or inauspicious fruit, and Is 
■the fundamental support of all living things; such is the 
ancient gigantic Brahma vrksa. By cutting it with the phi- 
losophical sword and chopping it up into bits, a sclent should 
destroy the bonds of Attachment (sdmga) which cause life, old 
age, and death, and should abandon the feeling of mine-ness 
and individuality ; in this way alone can he be released 
In short, this Brahmavrksa is nothing but the ‘ dance of 
creation’ or the ‘diffusion’ of Matter or of Illusion. The 
practice of referring to it as a ‘ tree ’ is very ancient and dates 
from the time of the Bgveda, and it has been called by the 
name ‘ the ancient Pipal Tree* (sanatmm aimfthavrksa) -iti the 
Upanisads (Eatha. 6. 1). But there, that is, in the Vedas, 
the root of this tree (Parabrahman) is stated to be above and 
the branches ( the development of the visible world ) to be 
below. That the description of the Pipal tree in the Gita has 
been made by harmonising the principles of Saihkhya philoso- 
phy with the Vedic description has been made clear in my 
commentary on the 1st and 2nd stanzas of the 15th chapter of 
the Gita. 

As the Sariikhy as and the Vedantists classify indifferent 
ways the twenty-five elements described above in the form 
of a tree, it is necessary to give here some explanation about 
this classification. According to the Samkhy as, these 
twenty “five elements fall Into the four divisions of (i) 
fundamental prakrti, {ii) prakrti'-mkrti^ (iii) vikrfi and 
(iv) neither prakrti nor vikrti, (1) As Prakrti is not created 
from anything else, it is called fundamental (Matter). 

(2) When you leave this fundamental Matter and come to the 
second stage, yon come to the element Mahan. As Mahan 
springs from Prakrti, it is said to be a vilcrti or an evolute 
of fundamental Matter; and as later on, Individuation comes 
out of the Mahan element, this MahSn is the or root 

of Individuation. In this way this Mahan (Eeason) becomes 
the prakrti or root of Individuation on the one hand, and the 
nkrti ( evolute ) of the fundamental Prakrti (Matter) on the 
other hand. Therefore, Samkhya philosophers have classified 




that is: “The fundamehtai Prakrti is ‘ a-w7«f/z”, that is, it is 
thewVhim ( evolute ) of no other substance ; M ah at and the 
others, in all seren—Mahat, Ahamkara and the live Tanniatras 
d^jieprakrU-vikrlr, and the eleven organs, including the Mind, 
and the five gross primordial elements, making in all sixteen, 
are called merely or m/cmu ( evolutes ). The Pimisa 
(Spirit) is neither a nor a w/cr/i” (Sam. Ka. 3). And these 
twenty “five elements are again classified into the three classes 
of Imperceptible, Perceptible and Jna. Out of these, funda- 
rnental Matter is imperceptible, the twenty-three elements^ 
which have sprung from Matter are perceptible, and the Spirit 
is* Jna’. Such is the classification according to Samkhya 
philosophy. In the Puranas, the Sinrtis, the Mahabharata 
and other treatises relating to Vedic philosophy, these same 
twenty-five elements are generally mentioned (See Maitryu. 
6. 10: Mann 1. 14, 15). But in the XJpanisads, it is stated that 
all these are created out of the Parabrahman, and there is no- 
fjaitixe? discussion or classification. One comes across such. 


classified under the heading of ' pinkrti-viJcrfi \ That element 
which, being itself born out of some other element, i. e., being. 
Sk vikfti, is 
subsequent 
Individuat; 
kind. (3) 
of Action, 
which are 
On the o1 
element oi 

called ' prakrH-'mkrtV ^ but are called ‘ ( evolutes ). 

(4) The Spirit (Purusa) is neither prakrti nor •vikrtix it is an 
independent and apathetic observer. This classification has 
been made by Isvarakrsna, who has explained it as follows.— 


mukiprakrfir avikrfih imkadadyah prakrHvikrfai/ah mpta i 


wdasakasUt 'mkaro m pmkftir na viktrtih purumh H 
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ciassifioaUon in later than the Upanisads, but it 

different from the Samkhy a classifioation mentioned above^ 
The total number of elements is twenty-five. As sixteen 
elements out of these are admittedly Vikrtis, that it, as they 
are looked upon as created from other elements, even according- 
to Saihkhya philosophy, they are not classified in these treatises 
as %n'akfti or fundamental substances. That leaves nine 
elements r-Cl) Spirit, (2) Matter, (3“9} Mahat, Abaihkara and 
the five .subtle .elements (Tanmatras). The Sariikiiyas call 
the last seven, after Spirit and Matter, ‘ But 
according to Vedanta philosophy, Matter is not looked upon 
as independent. According to their doctrine, both Spirit and 
and Matter come out of one Paramesvara (Absolute Is vara). 
If this proposition is accepted, the distinction made by Samkhya 
philosophers between fundamental Prakrti ar>d pmicr/i-vikrfi 
comes to an end; because, as Prakrti itsAf is looked upon as 
having sprung from the Paramesvara, it cannot be called the 
Root, and it falls into the category of There- 
fore, in describing the creation of the Oosnios, Vedanta philoso- 
phers say that from the Paramesvara there spring on the one 
hand the Jiva (Soul), and on the other hand, eight-fold Prakrti 
(l e., Prakrti and seven such as Mahat etc.,) 

(Ma. Bha. San. 306. 39, and 310. 10). That is to say, according 
to Vedanta philosophers, keeping aside sixteen elements out 
of twenty-five, the remaining nine fail into the two classes of 
‘Jiva’ (Boul) and the ‘ eight-fold Prakrti This classification 
of Vedanta philosophers has been accepted in the Bhagavadf 
gita; but therein also, a small distinction is ultimately made. 
What the Samkhyas called ‘Pufusa* is called ‘Jiva ’ by the 
G-ita, and the Jiva is described as being the ‘pun7-/>ra/vr/i’ or 
the most sublime form of the Isvara, and that which the 
Bamkhyas cair the ‘fundamental Prakrti’ is referred to in 
the Gita as the * apara ’ or inferior form of the Paramesvara 
(Gi. 7. 4, 5.). When in this way, two main divisions have been 
made, then, in giving the further sub-divisions or kinds of the 
second maiii di vision, namely, of the inferior form of the 
Isvara, it becomas necessary to mention the other elamenta 
which have sprung from this inferior form, in addition to that 
inferior form. Because, the inferior form (that is, the funda- 


4 
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mental Prakrti of Samkliya philosopliy) cannot be a kind or 
BTib-divislon of itself. For instance, when yon have to say 
how many children a father has, yon cannot include the father 
in the counting of the children. Therefore, In enumerating 
the sub-divisions of the inferior form of the Paramesvara, 
one has to exclude the fundamental Prakrti from the eight-fold 
Prakrti mentioned by the Vedantists, and to say that the 
remaining seven, that is to say, Mahan, Ahamkara, and the 
five Fine Elements are the only kinds or sub-divisions of the 
fundamental Prakrti; but if one does this, one will have to say 
that the inferior form of the Paramesvara, that is, fundamental 
Prakrti is of seven kinds, whereas, as mentioned above, Prakrti 
is of eight kinds according to the Vedantists. Thus, the 
Vedantists will say that Prakrti is of eight kinds, and the Gita, 
will say that Prakrti is of seven kinds, and an apparent conflict 
will come into existence between the two doctrines. The 
author of the Gita, however, considered it advisable not to 
create such a conflict, but to be consistent with the description 
of Prakrti as ‘ eight-fold *. Therefore, the Gita has added the 
eighth element, namely. Mind, to the seven, namely Mahan, 
Ahamkara, and the five Fine Elements, and has stated that 
the inferior form of the Paramesvara is of eight kinds (Gl.7. 5). 
But, the ten organs are included in the Mind, and the five 
primordial elements are included in the five Fine Elements. 
Therefore, although the classification of the Gita, may seem 
different from both the Samkhya and the Vedantio classifi- 
cation, the total number of the elements is not, on that 
account, either increased or decreased. The elements nre 
everywhere twenty-five. Yet, in order that confusion should 
not arise as a result of this difference in oiassifioation, I have 
shown below these three methods of classification in the form 
of a tabular statement. In the thirteenth chapter of the 
Gita (13. 5), the twenty-five elements of the Sarhkhyas are 
enumerated one by one, just as they are, without troubling to 
classify them; and that shows that though the classification 
may he different, the total number of the elements is every- 
“WiiiBre'the same 
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CLASSIFICATION 
of the twenty-five 
FUNDAMENTAL ELEMENTS, 


Vedanta Gita^ 

classification. classifioatlon. 


Saiiikhya 

■classification. 


Elements. 


1 SPIRIT. The superior pm Prakrti, 
form of Para- 
brahman 


I. Neither pra- 
krti nor 
vikrti. 


apoi'a Prakrti 


1, Fundam e ii- 1 P R A K- 
tal prakrti. RTI. 


The infer i o r 
form of Para- 
brahman 
{eight-fold). 


These are eight- 
sub-divisions 
of the 

apai'd Prakrti. 


r 1 Mahan. 

1 1 A h a m 
kara. 

j 5 T a n - 
L matras. 


7, Prakrti-vik- 


1 MIND 
5 Org a n s 
of Perce- 
ption. 

5 Or g a n s 
of Action 
5 Primor- 
dial Ele- 
ments. 


These sixteen 
Elements are 
not looked 
upon as Fun- 
d am e n t a 1 
Elements by 
Vedantists, 
as they are 
vikdras) ( evo- 
lutes}. 


These fifteen 
Elements are 
not looked 
upon as Fun- 
d am e nt a 1 
Elements by 
the Gita, as 
they are 
vikdras { evo- 
lutes). 


16. Vikaras, 


I have thus concluded the description of how the homo- 
geneous, inorganic, imperceptible, and gross Matter, which 
wag fundamentally equable, acquires organic heterogeneity 
as a result of Individuation after it has become inspired by the 
non-self -perceptible ‘Desire’ (fiwddM) of creating the visible 
universe, and also how, later on, as a result Of the principle 
of the Development of Constituents { gumpcirir^dma), namely 
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that, “ Qualities spring out of qualities” {gum gumsu jayanfe ),. 
tho eleven sattvika subtle elements, which are the fundamentali 
elements of the organic world come into existence on the 
one hand, and the five subtle Fine Elements ( fanmufrasJr 
which are the fundamental elements of the tarnasa world come 
Into existence on the other hand. I must now explain in what 
order the subsequent creation, namely, the five gross primordial: 
elements, or the other gross material substances which spring 
from them, have come into existence. Samkhya philosophy 
only tells us that the five gross primordial elements or Visesas 
have come out of the five Fine Elements, as a result of guiui- 
parimma. But, as this matter has been more fully dealt with 
in Vedanta philosophy, I shall also, as the occasion has 
arisen, deal with that subject-matter, but after warning my 
readers that this is part of Vedanta philosophy and not of 
Saihkhya philosophy. Gross earth, water, brilliance, air and 
the ether are called the five primordial elements or Visesas.. 
Their order of creation has been thus described in the 
Taittirlyopanisad aMimah akasah sambhdfah i akasad vayuh i’ 
myor aynih\ agmrapah \ adbkyahprthivi\ prthivyd osadhayak \ 
etc. (Tai. IT. 3. 1), From the Paramatman, (not from the funda- 
mental Gross Matter as the Samkhyas say), ether was first 
created; from ether, the air; from the air, the fire; from the fire,, 
water; and from water, later on, the earth has come into being. 
The Taittifiyopanisad does not give the reason for this order. 
But in the later Vedanta treatises, the explanation of this 
order of creation of the five primordial elements seems to be 
based on the guv-apanu,ama principle of the Samkhya system. 
These later Vedanta writers say that by the law of guild 
gumfu variante- ” (qualities spring out of qualities), a substance- 
having only one quality first comes into existence, ahd from 
that substance other substances having two qualitiesj three 
qualities etc., subsequently come into existence. As ether 
out of the five primordial elements has principally the quality 
of sound only, it came into existence first. Then came Into 
existence the air, because, the air has two qualities, namely, of 
.sound and touch. Not only do we hear the sound of air, but 
,yfe feel it by means of our organ of touch. Fire comes after 
-air, because* besides the qualities of sound and touch, it 
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lias also the third quality of colour. As water has, in addition to 
these three qualities, the quality of taste also, water must 
have come into existence after fire; and as the earth possesses 
the additional quality of smell besides these four qualities, 
we arrive at the proposition that the earth must have sprung 
later on out of water. Yaska has propounded this very 
doctrine (Nirukta 14. 4). The Taittiriyopanisad contains the 
further description that when the five gross primordial elements 
had come into existence in this order, '' prthivija omdhaijah i 
osadMhhyo'7inam \ annat purmdliX'' (Tai. 3. 1), i, e., “from the 
earth have grown vegetables; from the vegetables, food; and 
from food, man. This subsequent creation is the result of the 
mixture of the five primordial elements, and the process of that 
mixture is called ‘panci-/ccw‘a/?a’ in the Vedanta tieatises. 
Panci-karana means the coming into existence of a new 
substance by the mixture of different qualities of each of the 
five primordial elements. This union of five { panel karaxia) 
can necessarily take place in an indefinite number of ways. 

In the ninth dasaka (collection of ten verses each) of the 
Ddsabodha, it is stated : 

By mixing black and white \ we get the grey colour \ 

By mixing black and yellow \ we get the green colour H 

(9.6.40) 

And in the 13th dasaka, it is stated as follows 

In the womb of that earth I 
there is a collection of an infinite number of seeds il 

, When water gets mixed with ^t^^ 

sprouts come out II 

Creepers of variegated colours I 
with waving leaves and flowers are next born 

After that come into existence I 
fruits of various tastes II 


The earth and water are the root I 
of all oviparous, viviparous, steam-engendered, 
r and vegetable life II 
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Such is the wonder ) 

of the creation of the universe n 

There are four classes and four modes of voice 1 
eighty-four lakhs ^ of species of living heings 

Have come into existence in the three worlds \ 

which is the Cosmic Body ” « 

(Dasabodha 13. 3. 10-15), 

Tliis description in the Dasabodha given by Samartha Eaniadasa 
is ba«ea on this idea. Bat it mnst not be forgotten that by tne 
union of five ( panettairava ) only gross objects or gross bodies 

come into cKistence, and this gross body must become^ umted 

first with subtle organs and next with the Atman oi the &p r 

before it becomes a living body. ^ ^ ^ 

I must also make it clear here that this union ’ 

which has been described in the later Vedanta works, IS n ^ ^ 

be found in the ancient Upanisads. In the Chandogyopanisad 
these Tanmatras or primordial elements are not 
be five ; but brilliance, water and food (earth) are the only three 
which are considered as subtle fundamental elements, and the 
entire diverse universe is said to have come into existence by the 

idea of 84 lakhs of births is from the Puranas.^ and it 
is quite clear that it is only approximate. Nevertheless, it is not 
totally without foundation. Western natural scientists believe, 
according to the Theory of Evolution, that the human being has 
come into existence by evolution from one subtle micro-orgimism 
in the form of a living nodule at the beginning of the universe 
Erom this idea, it becomes quite clear how many generations of 
■each subsequent species (yoni, must have come into existence and 
.passed away in order that this subtle nodule should have become 
.a gross nodule, and that this gross nodule should in its turn bavo 

been transformed into a Uving baeillus and this baeillas been^voM 

into the next subsequent living organism. Prom this an English 
biologist has worked out a calculation, that for the smallest fish in 
water to develop its qualities and ultimately assume the form 
-of a human being, there must have been at least 53 lakhs and 76 
thousand generations of intermediate species and that the number 
■of these generations may as well be ten times as much. These are 

' ’ y i ! 1-' ? "v- i;;*' : ■ - • ’ . t,.* 
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mixture of these three, that is, by Hrivrtkaraw’ l and it is stated) 
in the Svetas vataropanisad that: ^'ajam ekam loMtasiiMakr^am' 
baivvih iwajah srjamanam sarupaK' (Sveta. 4. 5 ), 1 e., “this 
she-goat {aja) is red, or of the nature of fire; and white, or of the 
nature of water; and black, or of the nature of earth ; and is thus, 
made of three elements of three colours, and from it all creation 
(pt'aja) embodied in hTame and Form has been created. In the 
6th chapter of the Ohandogyopanisad has been given the- 
conversation between Svetaketu and Ms father. In it, the 
father of Svetaketu clearly tells him: “O, my son ! in the- 
commencement of the world, there was nothing except '‘ekam 
evadvitlyani saf (single and unseconded sat), that is to say, 
nothing else except one homogeneous and eternal Parabrahman. 
How can 'saf (something which exists) come into existence 
out of *asat' (something which does not exist) ? Therefore, in 
the beginning sat pervaded everything. Then that sat 
conceived the desire of becoming multifarious, that is, 
heterogeneous, and from it grew one by one, brilliance Ytefas/, 
water (apaj and food (prthvi) in their subtle forms. Then, after 
the Parabrahman had entered these three elements in the form 

the species ranging from the small aqxiatio animals npto the human 
being. If, to this are added the number of minute aquatic 
organisms lower down in the scale of life, it is impossible to ascer- 
tain how many more lakhs of generations will have to be counted... 
From this it will be clear to what extent the idea of these genera- 
tions in the purana of Materlialistic scientists has exceeded the idea 
of 84 lakhs of species in our Puranas. The same law applies to the 
calculation of time. Geo-biologists say that it is impossible to form 
even a rough idea of the date when living micro-organisnis first 
came into existence on the earth, and that aquatic micro- 
organisms must have come into exPtence crores of years ago. If 
further concise information is required about this matter, the reader 
is referred to The Last Link by Ernst Haeckel, With notes etc. by 
Dr.i H. Gadow (1898). The above particulars have been taken from 
the appendices. The 84 lakhs of generations mentioned in the- 
ParaDas are to be counted as follows 9 lakhs for aquatic 

animals, 10 lakhs for birds, 11 lakhs for germs, 20 lakhs for beasts,. 
30 lakhs for immoveable things and 4 lakhs for mankind ( See 
Basabodha 20. 6 ). 
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of Life, all the various things in the universe which are 
identified by Name and Form came into existence as a result 
of the union of those three (frivrtkara'm)’ 3red (lohita} 

colour, which is to be found in the gross fire or the Sun or in 
electricity, is the result of the subtle fundamental element of 
brilliance ; the white (iukla) colour, of the fundamental subtle 
element of water ; and the black {kr&m) colour, of the funda- 
mental subtle element of earth. In the same way, subtle fire, 
subtle water, and subtle food are the three fundamental 
elements which are contained even in the food which man eats. 
Just as butter comes to the surface when you churn curds, so 
when this food, made up of the three subtle elements enters the 
stomach, the element of brilliance in it, creates gross, medium 
and subtle products in the shape of bones, marrow and speech 
respectively ; and similarly, the element of water (wpa) creates 
urine, blood and Vital Force; and the element of earth (prthvl} 
creates the three susbstances, excrement, flesh and mind” (Chan. 
6. 2-6). This system of the Chandogyopanisad of not taking 
the primordial elements as five, but as only three, and of 
explaining the creation of all visible things by the union of 
these three substances ( ) has been mentioned in 
the Vedanta-Siitras (2. 4 20), and Badarayanacarya does not 
even mention the word ‘Pancikarana’. Nevertheless, in the 
Taittiriya (2. 1), Prasna (4. 8), Brbadauanyaka (4. 4,5) and 
uther Upanisads, and in the Svetasvatara itself (2. 12) and in 
the Vedanta-Sutras (2. 3. 1-14) and lastly in the Gita (7, 4; 13. 5)^ 
five primordial elements are mentioned instead of three ; and 
in the Garbhopanisad, the human body is in the very beginning 
stated to he 'pancatmalm*, that is, made up of five ; and the 
Mahabharata and the ^ Puranas give clear descriptions of 
pancikarana (Ma. Bha. San. 184--186), From this it becomes 
quite clear, that the idea of the ‘union of five’ (pancikaraiia) 
becomes ultimately acceptable to all Vedanta philosophers and 
that although the ‘union of three’ ( trivTtkarana ) may have been 
ancient, yet, after the primordial elements came to be believed 
to be five instead of three, the idea of Pancikarana was based 
on the same sample as the Trivilkarana, and the theory of 
Tr|v^]karana went out of vogue. Not only is the human body 
f orrued of the five primordial elements, but the meaning of the 
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word Fanmkarana has been extended to Imply that each one of 
these five is divided in five different ways in the body. For 
instance, the quinary of skin, fleshy bone, marrow, and muscles 
grows out of earth etc. etc. ( Ma. Bha. San. 186. 20-25; and 
Dasabodha 17. 8). This idea also seems to have been inspired 
by the description of Trivrtkarana in the Chandogyopanisad 
mentioned above. There also, there Is a statement at the end 
that brilliance, water, and earth are each to be found in three 
•different forms in the human body. 

The explanation of how the numerous inactive {acehma), 
that is to say, lifeless or gross objects in the world, which can 
be distinguished by Name and Form, came into existence out 
of the fundamental imperceptible Matter— or according to the 
Fedanta theory, from the Parabrahman— is now over. I shall 
now consider what more the Samkhya philosophy tells us 
about the creation of the saccteia (that is, active) beings in 
the world, and later on, see how far that can he harmonised 
■with the Vedanta doctrines. The body of living beings comes 
into existence when the five gross primordial elements sprung 
from the fundamental Matter are united with the subtle organs. 
But though this body is organic, it is still gross. The element 
■which activates these organs is distinct from Gross Matter 
■and it is known as Bpirit ( pm^usa ). I have, in the previous 
chapter, mentioned the various doctrines of the Samkhya 
philosophy that this Spirit is fundamentally inactive, that 
the living world begins to come into existence when 
this Spirit is united with fundamental Matter, and that 
•when the Spirit acquires the knowledge that “I am 
different from Matter”, its union with Matter is dissolved, 
failing which it has to peregrinate in the cycle of birth 
and death. But as I have not, in/ chapter, explained 
how the S^tman-— or according to Samkhya terminology, 
the Purusa— of the person, who dies without having realised 
that the Atman is different from Matter, gets one birth 
..after another, it is necejssary now to consider that question 
more in detail. It is quite clear that the Atman of the man 
who dies without having acquired Self-Realisation does not 
•^escape entirely from the meshes of Matter ; because, if such, 
■were the case, one will have to say with CSrvaka, that every 
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'' . j. M n it, ei* or attains Release 

mail escapes from the en ac -Deoiigation or the difference 

immediately after death ;_ana Likewise, If 

between sm and Atman or the Spirit alone survives, 

you say that after death, performs the action of taking 

and that it, of its Spirit is inactive 

new births, then the fnndamen a is of Matter » 

n IS Be^ls h?acfnol"edg« the Atman takes 
contra«ea ^^mlt that to be its property,, 

new births of its ^ Ir-citinn that it will never escape 

and fall into the impossible PPSit“” therefore follows that 
from the cycle of bii-th and Self- 

though a man may have Matter, in 

Eealisation,his Atman must ‘ “ Nevertheless, 

Sif^nion cann. ^ wBh Matter — 

five gross “|taordial elements. There are 

in all twenty-toe elements „^t’of them.. 

five gross primordial e ^e g^e primordial elements) are 

men these last five elements (the flve^ 

^htracted from the twenty^ee. ^ 

It, therefore, follows as a natura Qpif -Realisation 

V, w-hn dies without having acquired Selt-Realisation» 
man, who y, , of the five gross primordial 

escapes from the Gross Body made elements, yet. his 

elements, that IS to s y, , , , with the remaining 

death does n^t a so Matter. Eeason (Mahan) Indi- 

ttoatTofS trten organs, aiidthe five Bine Elements are 

Sei »U etoenta. (Seethe Geneologicaltree of tlie^ 

tnese 81^1 1 elements are subtle. Iheieiore, 

given at page 3 ‘a 3 ). ' tpsuH of the continued union 

that Body which is ^ ‘Subtle Body’, or the 

of Spirit )w ) ^th them is^ ^ 

K to) Tany person dies without having 
sarira (S . j I g,ifit,le Body, made up of the 

acquired Selt-Reaiisaxioii, w.ub 

eighteen elements of Matter, leaves his Grose 
death along with the Atman, and comp Is him to take ta 
' after birth. To this, an objection is raised by son p 
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the following effect : when a man dies, one can actually see 
that the activities, of Reason^ Individuation, Mind, and the ten 
organs come to an end in his Gross Body along with life ; 
therefore, these thirteen elements may rightly he included in the 
Subtle Body ; but there is no reason for including the five Fine 
Elements in the Subtle Body along with these thirteen elements. 
To this the reply of the Samkhya philosophers Is, that the 
thirteen elements, pure Reason, pure Individuation, the Mind 
and the ten organs are only qualities of Matter, and in the 
same way as a shadow requires the support of some substance 
or other, or as a picture requires the support of the wall or of 
paper, so also must these thirteen elements, which are only 
qualities, have the support of some substance in. order that they 
should stick together. Out of these, the Atman ( jpMrwsa 
being itself qualityless and inactive, cannot by itself become 
the support for any quality. When the man is alive, the five 
gross primordial elements in his body form the support for 
these thirteen elements. But after his death, that is, after the 
destruction of the Gross Body, this support in the shape of the 
five primordial elements ceases to exist. Therefore, these 
thirteen elements, which are qualities, have to look for some 
other substance as a support. If you say that they can get the 
support of fundamental Matter, then, that is imperceptible and 
in an unevolved condition, that is to say, eternal and all-perva- 
sive ; and therefore, it cannot become the support of qualities like 
Reason etc., which go to form one small Subtle Body. There- 
fore, the five Fine Elements, which are the bases of the five gross 
I)rimordiaI elements, have to be included in the Subtle Body side 
by side with the thirteen qualities, as a support for them in the 
place of the five gross primordial elements which are the 
evolutes of fundamental Matter (Sam Ka. 41). Some writers 
belonging to the Samkhya school imagine the existence of a 
third body, composed of the five Fine Elements, intermediate 
between the Subtle Body and the Gross Body, and maintain 
that this third body is the support for the Subtle Body. But 
that is not the correct interpretation of the forty-first couplet 
of the Samkhya Karika, and in my opinion these commentators 
have imagined such a third body merely by confusion of 
thought. In my opinion this couplet has no use beyond 

33—34 
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explaining why the five Fine Elements have to be included 
in the Subtle Body along with the thirteen other elements, 
namely, Reason etc 

Anybody can see after a little thought, that there is not 
much of a difference between the Subtle Body made up of 
eighteen elements described In the Sariikhya philosophy and 
the Subtle Body described in the IJpanisads. It is stated in 
the Brhadaranyakopanisad that : “lust as a leech {jalZiyulca ) 
having reached the end of a blade of grass, places the anterior 
part of its body on the next blade (by its anterior feet), and 
then draws up the posterior part, which was placed on the 
dormer blade of grass, in the same way, the Atman leaves one 
body and enters the other body ” (Br. 4. 4. 3). But from this 
'Single illustration, the two inferences that (i) only the Atman 
enters another body and that (ii) it does so immediately 
after leaving the first body, do not follow. Because, in 
the Brhadaranyakopanisad itself, there is another statement 
further on (Br. 4. 4. 5), that the five subtle elements, the Mind, 
the organs, Vital Force and a man’s righteous or unrighteous 
record, all leave the body along with the Atman, which goes 
according to its mundane Actions to different spheres, where 
it remains for sometime. (Br. 6. 2. 14 and 15). In the same 
way, it becomes quite clear from the description of the course 

* It can be seen from a verge in the book of Bhatta Kumarila 
known as (Afcma-vada, stanza 62)^ that he 

interprets this couplet in the same way aa myself. That verse is as 
follows;— » 

antarZbhavadeM M negate vindhyaw^ 

iadastiive pramdnam M m Udicid avagaviyate !i 62 

that is, ^^Vindhyavasin did hot accept the existence Gf^imantanihliava, 
that is to say, of a or Body which is intermediate between the 
■Subtle Body and the Gross Body. There is no authority for saying 

that there is such an intermediate body’h fivarak|rsna nsed to live 
in the Vindhya mountains; that is why he was known as 
Vindhyavasin'. The antarahhava (intermediate) Body is also known, 
as gandharva’. (See Amarakosa 3, 3. 1S2, and the commentary on 
it by Ksirasvami, published by Mr. Krishnaji Govind Oak and p. S 
of the introduction to that work. ) 
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followed by Jiva along with the fundamental element of water 
iapa) in the Chandogyopanisad (Chan, 5. 3. 3; 5. 9. 1) as also from 
the interpretation put thereon in the Vedanta-Sutras (Ve, 
Su. 3. 1. 1-7) that the Chandogyopanisad included the three 
fundamental elements, viz., water {apa) and along with it 
brilliance (fejas) and food {anna) in the Subtle Body. In 
:short, it will be seen that when one adds Vital Force and 
" dharmudharma' (i. e. righteous and unrighteous actions) or 
Earma to the Samkhya Subtle Body of eighteen elements, one 
gets the Vedantic Subtle Body. But in as much as Vital 
Force ( pram) is included in the inherent tendencies of the 
eleven organs, and righteous and unrighteous action {dJmrm- 
ddharma) are included in the activities of Reason and Mind, one 
may say that this difference is merely verbal, and that there 
is no real dfference of opinion about the components of the 
. Subtle Body between the Vedanta and the Samkhya philosophies. 
It is for this reason that the description of the Subtle Body 
according to the Sariikhyas as ''mahadddi stLksmaparyantam” 
has been repeated^ as it is, in the words ''niahadadyamsesdntam* 
in the Maitryupanisad (Mai 6. 10). * In the Bhagavadgita, 

■«the Subtle Body is described as consisting oi “rmnah- 
msthdmndriya'^f* (Gl. 15. 7), that is, of “the mind and the five 
organs of Perception” ; and further on there is a description 
! that life, in leaving the Gross Body, takes with itself this 
Subtle Body in the same way as the breeze carries scent from 
the flowers : ‘%dyur gandhan ivdsaydt” (Gi. 15. 8). Nevertheless 
lin as much as the metaphysical knowledge in the Gita has 
.been borrowed from the Upanisads, one must say; that the 


In the copy of the Maitryupanisad inolnded in the 
.Anandashrama Bditdon of DvatnmsaS,upani$a& (thirty-two Upanisads), 
'the reading of the hyiiin referred to above has Been given as: 
‘ ^ ma7mdadyaihvih§antam’\ s,nd the same Ms been accepted by the 
. commentators. If this reading is accepted then the '^ Mahat ' element 
•which is at the beginning of the list has to be inelnded in the Subtle 
Body and the ‘Vi^esas^ or five primordial elements, indicated by the 
■words ‘vise§dntam \ have to be left out. That is to say, you have to 
interpret it as meaning- that the ‘nahat’ out of mukadadt/am’^ 
ihas to be taken, and the * vUe-sa * out of ‘ vise^dniam ^ has to be left out. 
.But, where the beginning and the end are both mentioned, it is 



Blessed Lord has intended to include the five organs of Action^ 
the five Fine Elements, 'Vital Force, and sin and virtue, in the- 
words “the six organs including the mind”. There is a state- 
ment also in the Manu-Smrti that after a man dies, he 
acquires a Subtle Body made up of the five Fine Elements in 
order to suffer the consequences of his virtuous or evil actions 
(Manu. 13. 16, 17). The woi'ds ^‘vayur gandhan ivasayaf in the 
G-ita, prove only that this body must be subtle ; but they do not 
convey any idea as to the size of that body. But from the 
statement in the SSvitryupakhyana in the Mahabharata 
(Ma. Bha. Vaiia. 296. 16), that Yama took out a Spirit as 
large as a thumb from the (gross) body of Satyavana— - 
arngusthairiatram purusam niscalmrsa yamo balat '’’—’it is clear 
that this Subtle Body was in those days, at least for 
purposes of illustration, taken to be as big as a thumb. 

I have so far considered what inferences lead one to the 
conclusion that the Subtle Body exists, though it might be 
invisible to the eyes, as also what the component parts of that 
Subtle Body are. But it is not enough to merely say that the 
Subtle Body is formed by the combination of eighteen elements 
excluding fundamental Matter and the five gross primordiali 
elements. There is no doubt that wherever this Subtle Body 
exists, this combination of eighteen elements will, according to* 
its inherent qualities, create gross parts of the body, like hands 
and feet or gross organs, whether out of the gross 
bodies of parents, or later on, out of the food in the gross 
material world ; and that it will maintain such a body. But,.. 
it remains to be explained why this Subtle Body, made up by 
the combination of eighteen elements, creates different bodies,.. 


light to take both or to omit both. Therefore, according to Prof, 
jDeussen, the naaal ‘ at the end of the word ‘ mahadadyam’ should' 
be omitted and the hymn should be read as mahadadyn vise§dntam’’ 
(mahadEdiA-avise^mtam). If that is done, the word *avise§d comes into 
existence, and the same rule becoming applicable to the ^ mahat^ 
and to the ^ avisesa that is, both to the beginning and the end, 

, both get included in the Lifiga sarira. This is the peculiarity of 
reading; but, it must be borne in mind, that whichever reading. 
■^,1 there is no difference in the meaning. 
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^uch as, animals, birds, men etc, TKe elements of conscious- 
ness in tlie living world are called ‘Purusa’ by the Samkhyas, 
-and according to them, though these ‘Purusas’ are in- 
numerable, yet, in as much as each Purusa is inherently 
apathetic and inactive, the responsibility of creating different 
bodies, such as, birds, beasts etc. cannot rest with the Purusa. 
According to Vedanta philosophy, these differences are said to 
•arise as a result of the sinful or virtuous Actions performed 
during life. This subject-matter of Karma- Vipaka (the effects 
■caused by Actions) will be dealt with later on. According to 
• Saihkhya philosophy, Karma cannot be looked upon as a. 
•third fundamental principle which is different from Spirit and 
Matter ; and in as much as Spirit is apathetic, one has to say 
that Karma (Action) is something evolved from the saliva, 
rajas, and tamas constituents of Matter. Eeason is the most 
important element out of the eighteen of which the Subtle Body 
is made up ; because, it is from Reason that the subsequent 
seventeen elements, namely, Individuation, etc. come into 
existence. Therefore, that which goes under the name of 
■‘KarmaV in Vedanta philosophy is referred to in Samkhya 
■philosophy as the activity, property, or manifestation of 
Eeason resulting from the varying intensity of the sattm, 
rajas and iamas constituents. This property or propensity of 
Reason is technically called ‘Bhava’, and innumerable Bhavas 
come into existence as a result of the varying intensity of the 
■sattva, rajas and tamas constituents. These Bhavas adhere to 
the Subtle Body in the same way as scent adheres to a 
flower or colour to cloth (Sam. Ka. 40). The Subtle Body 
takes up new births according to these Bhavas, or — in Vedantio 
terminology — according to Karma ; and the elements, which 
are drawn by the Subtle Body from the bodies of 
the parents in taking these various births, later 
on acquire various other Bhavas. The different categories 
•of gods or men or animals or trees, are the results of the 
combination of these Bhavas (Sam. Ka. 43-55). When the 
■■sattvika constituent becomes absolute and pre-eminent in these 
Bhavas, man acquires Self-Realisation and apathy towards the 
world, and begins to see the difference between Matter and 
-Spirit ; and then the Spirit reaches its original state of Isolation 
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(kaivalija), and the Subtle Body being discarded, the pain of 
man is absolutely eradicated. But, if this difference between. 
Matter and Spirit has not been realised, and merely the scdtw 
constituent has become predominant, the Subtle Body is re-born, 
among gods, that is, in heaven; if the rajas quality has become 
predominant, It is re-born among men, that is, on the earth; and 
if the famas quality has become predominant, it is re-born in. 
the lower (tiryakj sphere (Gl, 14. 18), When in this way it has 
been re-born among men, the description of how a Jcalala (state 
of the embryo a short time after conception), a budbudo: 
(bubble), flesh, muscles, and other different gross organs grow 
out of a drop of semen has been given in Samkhya philosophy 
on the basis of the theory of ''gunu gurieiu jayante”, (Sam. 
Ka, 43 : Ma. Bha. San. 320). That description is more or less 
similar to the description given in the Garhhopanisad.. 
Although the above-mentioned technical meaning given to the 
word ‘Bhava’ in Samkhya philosophy may not be found in 
Yedanta treatises, yet, it will be seen from what has been stated 
above, that the reference by the Blessed Lord to the various 
qualities "'buddhir jnanam asammohah ksama satydm damak 
sarmh”" by the use of the word 'Bhava’ in the following verse 
(Gi. 10. 4, 5; 7. 12) must primarily have been made keeping In 
mind the technical terminology of Sariikhya philosophy. 

When, in this way, all the living and non-living perceptible 
things in the universe have come into existence one after the 
other out of fundamental Imperceptible Matter (according to 
the Samkhya philosophy), or out of fundamental Parabrahman 
in the form of Sat (according to the Vedanta philosophy), all 
perceptible things are, both according to the Saiiikhya and 
Vedanta philosophies, re-merged either into imperceptible Matter 
or into fundamental Brahman in a way which is the reverse of 
the order of development of constituents mentioned above, when, 
the- time for the destruction of the Cosmos come.s (Ve. Su. 
2. 3. 14 ; Ma. Bha. San. 232) ; that is to say, earth, out of the 
five primordial elements, is merged into water, water into fire, 
fire into air, air into ether, ether into the Pine Elements, 
the Fine Elements into Individuation, Individuation into 
Beason, and Beason or Mahan into Matter and-according to the 
Vedanta philosophy — Matter becomes merged into the funda- 
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mental Braliman. What period of time lapses between the 
creation of the nniTerse and its destruction or merging is 
nowhere mentioned in the Samkhya Karika. Yet, I think 
that the computation of time mentioned in the Manu-Samhita. 
(1. 66-73), Bhagavadgita (8.17), or the Mahabharata (San. 
231) must have been accepted by the Saiiikhya philosophers. 
Our Uttarayana, that Is, the period when the Sun seems 
to travel towards the North is the day of the gods, 
and our Daksinayana, when the Sun seems to travel 
towards the South, is the night of the gods ; because, there are 
statements not only in the Smrtis, but also in astronomical 
treatises that the gods live on the Meru Mountain, that is to 
say, on the north pole, (Surya-Siddhanta, 1. 13 ; 12, 35. 67). 
Therefore, the period made up of the Uttarayana and the 
Daksinayana, which is one year according to our calculations, 
is only one day and one night of the gods, and three hundred 
and sixty of our years are three hundred and sixty days and 
nights or one year of the gods. We have four yugas called, 
Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali. The periods of the yugas are 
counted as four thousand years for the Krta, three thousand 
years for the Treta, two thousand years for the Dvapara and one 
thousand years for the Kali. But one yuga does not start 
immediately after the close of the previous one, and there are 
intermediate years which are conjunctional. On either side of the 
Krta yuga, there are four hundred years ; on either side of the 
Treta, three hundred ; on either side of the Dvapara, two hundred ; 
and on either side of Kali there are one hundred. In all, these 
transitional periods of the four yugas amount to two thousand 
years. Adding these two thousand years to the ten thousand 
years over which the Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali yugas 
extend, we get twelve thousand years. Now, are these twelve 
thousand years of human beings or of the gods ? If these- are 
considered to be human years, then, as more than five thousand 
years have elapsed since the commencement of the Kali yuga> 
not only is the Kali yuga of a thousand human years over> 
but the following Krta yuga is also over, and we must believe 
that we are now in the Treta yuga. In order to get over 
this difficultti it has been stated in. the Buranas that these 
twelve thousand years are of the gods. Twelve thousand 
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years of the gods mean 360x12000—43,30,000, that is, forty- 
three .lakhs and twenty thousand years. The fixing of the 
ji'uga in our present almanacs is based on that method of 
calculation. This period of twelve thousand years of the 
gods is one mahayuga of human beings, or one cycle of foiu- 
yugas of the gods. Seventy-one^ such cycles of yugas of the 
gods make up one ‘ manvantara and there are fourteen such 
manvantaras. But, at the commenoement and the end of the 
first manvantara and subsequently at the end of each 
manvantara, there is a conjunctional period equal to one Kiua 
yuga, that is to say, there are fifteen such conjunctional 
periods. These fi.f teen conjunctional periods and fourteen 
manvantaras make up one thousand yugas of the gods or one day 
of Brahmadeva (Surya-Siddhanta 1. 15-30); and one thousand 
more such yugas make up one night of Brahmadeva, as has been 
stated in the Manu-Smrti and in the Mahabharata (Ma.nu. 1. 
69-73 and 79; Ma. Bha. San. 331. 18-31 and the hFirakta by- 
Yaska 14, 9). According to this calculation, one day of 
Brahmadeva amounts to four hundred and thirty-two c.rore,s 
of human years, that is to say, 4,330,000,000 years. And 
this is called a ‘ kalpa ’ When this day of Brahmadeva or 
kalpa starts 

avyalMd vijaktmjah sarvah prabhavanty aharagaim I 

rdtnjagame praliyante tatraivdvyaktasampiake I! 

(G1.8. 18). 

that is, “all the perceptible things in the universe begi;?! to be 
created out of the Imperceptible; and night of 

Brahmadeva starts, the same perceptible things again begin 
to be merged in the Imperceptible”, as has been stated in the 

Bhagavadgita (Gi. 8. 18 and 9. 7), as also in the Smrti treatises, 
and elsewhere in the Mahabharatai There are besides this, 
other descriptions of Cosmic Destruction (pralaya) in the 
Puranas. But as in those pralayas the entire universe, 

* A calculation of yugas etc. according to astrological science 
has been made by^tbe late Shankar Balkrishna Dikakit in kis work 
Bharatiya JyotihBatra in various places to wkick the reader is 
referred. See pages 103 to 105 and p. 193 etc. 
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including the Sun and the Moon, are not destroyed, tliey are 
not taken into account in the consideration of the creation and 
the destruction of the Cosmos. One kalpa means one day or 
one night of Brahmadeva and 360 such days and 360 such 
nights make up one of his years, and taking the life of 
Brahmadeva at one hundred such years, one half of his life 
is now over and the first day of the second half of his life, 
-that is, of his fifty-first year, or the Svetavaraha kalpa has now 
.started ; and there are statements in the Puranas that out of 
the fourteen manvantaras of this kalpa, six manvantaras are 
over, as also 27 niahayugas out of the seventy-one mahayugas 
>of the seventh manvantara called Vaivasvata, and that the 
■first carwia or quarter of the 28 th mahayuga of the Vaivasvata 
manvantara is now going on (See Visnu-Purana 1. 3). In the. 
.S’aka year 1821, exactly five thousand years of this Kaliynga 
were over; and according to this calculation, there were in the 

• Saka year 1821, three lakhs and ninety-one thousand years 
.still in hand for the pralaya in the Kaliyuga to take place ; 
therefore, the consideration of the Mahapralaya to take place 
-at the end of the present kalpa is a far, far, distant thing. 
The day of Brahmadeva, made up of four hundred and thirty- 
two crores of human years, is now going on and not even the 
noon of that day, that is to say, seven manvantaras are 
yet over. 

As the description which has been given above of the 
nreation and the destruction of the Cosmos is consistent with 
Vedanta philosophy — ^and if you omit the Parabrahman, also 
/consistent with Samkhya philosophy — this tradition of the 
order of formation of the universe has been accepted as correct 
by our philosophers, and the same order has been mentioned in 
the Bhagavadgita. As has been stated in the beginning of this 
chapter, we come across other ideas regarding the creation of 
the universe in some places in the Srutis, the Smrtis, and the 
Puranas, namely, that the Brahmadeva or Hiranyagarbha first 
■ came into existence, or that water fi.rst came into existence and 

• a Golden Egg was horn in that water from the seed of the 
Paramesvara etc. But all these ideas are looked upon as 
inferior or merely descriptive ; and when thei'e is any occasion 
to explain them, people say that Hiranyagarbha or Brahma- 
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deva is the same as Matter. Even the Blessed Lord has in the- 
Bhagavadgita called this Matter of three constituents hy the 
name ‘Brahma’ in the words ''mama yonir mahad brahma" 
(GL 14. 3), and He has said that from this His seed, numerous 
beings are created out of Matter, as a result of three 
constituents. Vedanta treatises say that the description found, 
in different places that Daksa and other seven mind-born sons, 
or the seven Manus, were born from Brahmadeva, and that 
they thereafter created the moveable and immobile universe' 
(Ma. Bha. A. 65-67; Ma. Bha. San. 207 ; Manu. 1. 34-63), 
which is once referred to also in the Gita (Gl. 10. 6), can be 
made consistent with the above-mentioned scientific theory of 
the creation of the Cosmos, by interpreting Brahmadeva as 
meaning Matter ; and the same argument is also applicable in. 
other places. For instance, in the Saiva o,r Pa^upata Dar^ana, 
Siva is looked upon as the actual creator and five things,, 
causes, products etc. are supposed to have come into existence 
from him; and in the Narayanlya or Bhagavata religion, 
Vasudeva is supposed to be the primary cause, and it is stated 
that Samkarsana ( Jiva or Soul) was first born from Vasudeva*,, 
Pradyumna (Mind) from Samkarsana, and Aniruddha 
(Individuation) from Pradyumna. But as, according to the 
Vedanta philosophy, Jiva (Soul) is not something which comes 
into existence anew every time, but is a permanent or eternai 
part of a permanent or eternal Paramesvara, the above- 
mentioned doctrine of the Bhagavata religion regarding the 
birth of Jiva has been refuted in the second portion of the 
second chapter of the Vedanta-Sutras (Ve, Su. 2. 2. 42-45) ;.. 
and it is stated there that this doctrine is contrary to the 
Vedas, and, therefore, objectionable ; and this proposition of 
the Vedanta-Sutras has been repeated in the Gita (Gi. 13. 4 ; 
15. 7). In the same way, Sarhkhya philosophers believe that 
there are two independent principles, Prakrti and Purusa. 
But Vedanta philosophy does not accept this dualism, and says 
that both Prakrti and Purusa are manifestations of one eternal 
and qualityless Absolute Self (Paramatman) ; and this doctrine 
has been accepted in the Bhagavadgita (Gi. 9. 10). But, this 
.matter will be more fully dealt with in the next chapter. I 
have to state here only this, that although the Bhagavadgita. 
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accepts the principle of the devotion to Vasndeva and the- 
theory of Addon { pravriti) propounded in the Narayanlya or" 
Bhagavata religion, it does not accept the further doctrine of 
that religion, that Samkarsana (Jiva) was first created out of 
Vasudeva, and Pradyumna (Mind) out of Samkarsana, and 
Aniruddha (Individuation) out of Pradyumna; and the words 
Samkarsana, Pradyumna, or Aniruddha are nowhere come 
across in the G-ita. This is the important difference between 
the Bhagavata religion mentioned in the Pancaratra, and the 
Bhagavata religion mentioned in the Gita. I have expressly 
mentioned this fact here in order that one should not draw the 
mistaken conclusion that the creed of devotional schools like 
the Bhagavata school regarding the creation of the Cosmos or the 
the Jiva-Paramesvara is acceptable to the Gita, from the mere 
fact that the Bhagavata religion has been mentioned in the 
Bhagavadgita, Let us now consider whether or not there is 
some element or principle at the root of the perceptible and. 
imperceptible or mutable and immutable universe, which is 
beyond the Prakrti and Purusa mentioned in Samkhya 
philosophy. This is what is known as Adhyatma (the.- 
philosophy of the Absolute Self) or Vedanta. 


CHAPTEl IX. 

TH€ PHILOSOPHY OF THE ABSOLUTE SELF. 

(adhyatma) 

paras tasmat fu bhavo ’nyo 'vyaldo ’‘vyaJctat sanatanah I 
yah sa sarvem bhutesu msyatsu na vmasyati w * 

{Gi. 8. 20). 

The sum and substance of tbe last two cbapters was that 
what was referred to as the ksetrajna (Owner of the Body) in 
the consideration of the Body and the Atman is known in 
Saihkhya philosophy as " Purusa and that when one considers 
the question of the construction and the destruction of the 
mutable and immutable or the moveable and immoveable 
world, one arrives finally, according to the Samkhyas, at only 
two independent and eternal fundamental elements, namely, 
Matter and Spirit; and that it is necessary for the Spirit to 
realise its difference from Matter, that is, its isolation, and 
transcend the three qualities (become trigunatita) in order to 
obtain the total annihilation of its pain and attain Release® 
Modern natural scientists explain the order in which Matter 
places its evolution before Spirit, after its union with Spirit, 
in a way slightly different from the Samkhyas ; and, as the 
natural sciences are further developed, this order is likely 
to be improved. But the fundamental proposition that all 
perceptible objects have come into existence in a. gradual order 
out of one imperceptible Matter as a result of the development 
of the constituents, cannot possibly be altered. ISTevertheless, 
looking upon this as the subject-matter of other sciences, the 
lion of Vedanta does not enter into any dispute about ifc. That 
lion wants to go beyond all these sciences, and determine what 
Absolute Element is at the root of the Cosmic Body, and how 
a man should be merged in It ; and in this its i)rovince it will 
not be out-roared by any other science. As jackals become 
* That second imperceptible substaneoj which is higher than 
the (Saihkhya) Imperceptible, and which is eternal, and which is 
not destroyed even when all other living things are destroyed’'', 
. is the ultimate goal. 
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iBTite in tlie presence of the lion, so do all other sciences in the* 
presence of Vedanta ; therefore, an ancient classical writer has- 
appropriately described Vedanta in the following words :*- 

tTwat gar j anti sastmijiijamhuka vipineya:tha\ 

na garjati mahasaJdih yavad vedantakesarUy 

that is : “ other sciences howl like jackals in the woods, so long 
as the lion of Vedanta, the all-powerful, does not roar”. The 
' Observer ’ which has been located after the consideration of 
the Body and the Atman, namely, the Purusa (Spirit) or 
Atman (Self), and imperceptible Matter with its sattva, 'rajas 
and farms constituents which has been located after the 
consideration of the Mutable and the Iinmutabie, are both 
independent according to the Samkhyas, who say that, on that 
account, the fundamental Element of the world must be looked 
upon as dual. But Vedanta goes further, and says that in as 
much as the spirits of the Samkhyas are innumerable (though 
they are quality less), it would be prima facie better and more 
proper from the logical point of view (i) to carry to its 
logical conclusion and without exception, the theory of the 
unifying tendency of Knowledge, described in the words 
'' amhhaktam vibhaktesu'\ which is seen rising from lower 
grades to higher grades, and as a result of which tendency 
all the various perceptible objects in the universe can ba 
included in one imperceptible Matter, and (ii) to include 
both Matter and these innumerable Spirits finally and 
without division in the Absolute Element, than to believe 
that fundamental Matter is capable of first ascertaining, 
in what the good of each one of these innumerable- 
Spirits lies, and of behaving accordingly (Gi. 18. 30-33).. 
Diversity - is the result of Individuation, and if Spirit is 
qualityless, these innumerable Spirits cannot possess the- 
quality of remaining distinct from each other ; or, one has to 
say that they are not fundamentally innumerable, but that 
this ihnumerability has arisen in them as a result of their 
contact with the quality of Individuation possessed by Matter. 
There arises also another question, namely, is the union which 
takes place between independent Spirit and independent Matter 
real or illusory ?. If you say it is real (permanent), then, in as 
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jiiuch as it can never be got rid of, the Atman can never attain 
Release according to the Saihkhya doctrines ; and if you say it 
is illusory, then, the statement that Matter begins to place its 
evolution before Spirit, as a result of its union with Spirit, 
falls to the ground. Even the illustration that Matter keeps up 
a continual dance for the benefit of Spirit, in the same way as 
the cow gives milk for the benefit of its calf, is inappropriate ; 
because, you cannot explain away the relation between Matter 
and Spirit in the same way as you can explain the love of the 
cow for her calf on the ground that it has come out of her womb 
(Ve. Su. Sam. Bha. 2, 2. 3). According to Saihkhya philosophy ^ 
Matter and Spirit are fundamentally extremely different from 
each other and whereas one is gross (jada), the other is 
self-conscious (sacetana). If these two substances are extremely 
different and independent of each other at the commencement 
of the world, wliy should one act for the benefit of the other ? 
Saying that such is their inherent quality is not a satisfactory 
answer. If one has to rely on an inherent quality, why find 
fault with the Gross-Non-Duaiism (jadadvaita) of Haeckel V, 
Does not Haeckel say that in the course of the growth of the 
•constituents of fundamental Matter, it acquires the Self-cons- 
ciousness of looking at itself or of thinking of itself ? But if 
the Samkhyas do not accept that position, and if they 
■differentiate between the ‘Observer’ and the ‘visible world why 
■should one not make further use of the logic by which one 
•arrives at this differentiation ? Howmuchsoever one may 
examine the visible world, and come to the conclusion that the 
sensory nerves of the eye possess particular properties, yet, the 
one who has ascertained this, remains a separate entity. When 
in this way the Spirit which sees the visible world is found to 
he different from the visible world which it sees, then, is there 
or is there not some way for us for ascertaining who this 
‘Observer’ is, as also whether the real form of the visible 
universe is as we perceive it by our organs, or different from it ? 
Saihkhya philosophers say that, as these questions can never 
he solved, one is driven to look upon Matter and Spirit as two 
fundamentally different and independent elements ; and if we 
■consider the matter purely from the point of view of natural 
.sciences, this opinion of the Samkhyas cannot be said to he 
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incorrect; because, the ‘Observer’, or what is known in Vedanta 

■ as the ‘Atman’, cannot at any time become perceptible to the 
organs of the Observer, that is, to its own organs, as a separate 
entity, in the same way as we can examine the properties of 
“the other objects in the universe as a result of their having 
become perceptible to our organs ; and how can human organs 
examine such a substance which is incapable of perception by 
“the organs, that is, beyond the reach of the organs (indriyafzta) ? 
The Blessed Lord has himself described the Atman in the 
Bhagavadgita in the following words ; — ■ 

nainam chindanfi sastmni wivmm dahati pavakah \ 

na cainam kledayanty dpo na SGsayati manitdk \\ 

(Gi. 3. 33). 

ithat is, “it, that is, the Atman cannot be cut by weapons, it 

■ cannot be burnt by lire, it cannot be wetted by water or dried 
up by wind’ Therefore, the Atman is not such a thing that 
it will be liquified like other objects by pouring on it a liquid 
: substance like sulphuric acid, or that we will be ‘able to see its 
interior by cutting it by sharp instruments in a dissecting 
room, or that by holding it over fire it will be turned to gas, 

■ or that it will be dried up by wind I ” In short, all the devices 

which natural scientists have got for examining worldly objects 
fall flat In this case. Then, how is the Atman to be examined? 
The question does appear to be difficult; but if one ponders a 
little over the matter, it will be seen to be not difficult. How 
have even the Samkhy as determined that Spirit is quality less 
and independent? Have they not done that by experience got by 
their own consciousness ? Then, why not make use of the same 
method for determining the true nature of Matter and Spirit ? 
Herein lies the great difference between Materialistic philoso- 
phy and the philosophy of the Absolute Self. The subject- 
matter of Materialistic philosophy is perceptible to the organs, 
whereas that of the philosophy of the; Absolute Self is beyond 
the organs, that isj it is self -perceptible, or something which 
mile oneself alone can realise. It may he argued that if the 
Atman is self-perceptible, then let each person acquire such 
knowledge of it as he himself can : ^ use of the 
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philosophy of the Absolute Saif? This objection will be- 
proper, if the Mind or the Oonscience of each man were equally 
pure. But, as we know by experience that the purity or- 
strength of everybody’s mind is not the same, we have to 
accept as authoritative in this matter the experience of only 
those persons whose minds are extremely pure, clean, and 
broad. There is no sense in carrying on a foolish argument 
that ‘ I think like this ’ or ‘ you think like that ’ etc. Yedanta 
does not ask you to abandon logic altogether. Ail that It says-, 
is that since the subject-matter of the j)hilosophy of the 
Absolute Self is self -perceptible, that is, as it is not capable^ 
of discernment by Materialistic methods, those arguments, . 
which are inconsistent with the personal and direct 
experience which supermen, possessing an extremely pure^. 
clean, and broad mind, have described regarding the Absolute- 
Seif, cannot betaken as correct in the consideration of that, 
philosophy. Just as in Materialistic sciences, inferences Incon- 
sistent with physical experience are considered useless, so in . 
the philosophy of the Absolute Self, personal experience or some- 
thing which one's Atman has realised Is considered of higher - 
value than technical skill. That teaching which is consistent, 
with such seif-experience is acceptable to the Vedantists. 
Srimat Samkaracarya has laid down this very principle in : 
his commentary on the Vedanta-Sutras, and those who wish 
to study the philosophy of the Absolute Self musfc always, 
bear it in mind. There is an ancient saying that;- 

acinfuah Idmlu ye hhava na tarns tarkma sUdhayet \ 

prakrtibhyah param yat tu tad acintyasya laksanam. tl 

that is, “ one should not, by mere imagination or inference, . 
draw conclusions about those objects on which it is impossible 
to contemplate as they are beyond the reach of the organs ;■ 
that substance which is beyond Matter, ( which is the 
fundamental substance of the entire universe ), is, in this way, . 
incapable of contemplation ” ; and this stanza has been 
adopted in the Mahabharata (Ma. Bha. Bhfema 5.12) and also in 
the commentary of Sri Samkaracarya on the Vedanta-Sutras, 
but with the reading ^ yojayet^ instead of '^sadliayel\ (Ve. Su,, 
Sam, Bha. 2, 1. 27), It is similarly stated in the Mundako-- 
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panisad and the Kathopanisad, that knowledge of the Absolute 
Self cannot be got merely by imagination ( Mun. 3. 3. 3 j 
Katha. %. 8. 9 and 22 ). That is why the Upanisads have an 
important place in the philosophy of the Absolute Self. Much 
attention had been paid in India in ancient times to the 
question of concentrating the mind, and there was developed 
in our country an independent science on that subject which is 
known as the ( Patanjala ) Yoga science. Those venerable 
Bsis who, being experts in that science, had besides minds 
which were naturally very pure and broad, have described in 
the Upanisads the experience gained by them by introspection 
about the nature of the Atman, or all that with which their 
pure and peaceful minds were inspired. Therefore, for drawing 
any conclusion about any Metaphysical principle, one cannot 
but refer to these Sruti texts ( Katha. 4. 1 ). One may find 
various arguments which support and justify this self- 
experience according to one’s own acumen ; but thereby, 
the authoritativeness of the original self-experience does not 
suffer. It is true that the Bhagavadgita is a Smrti text; 
but, I have explained in the very beginning of the first chapter, 
that it is considered to be as authoritative in the matter as the 
Upanisads. I have, therefore, in this chapter first explained 
with authorities, but simply — ^that is, without giving reasons— 
the doctrines propounded in the Gita and in the Upanisads 
about this unimaginable Substance which is beyond Matter, 
and I have considered later on in the chapter in what way 
those theories can be scientifically supported. 

The Bhagavadgita does not accept the Sarfikhy a dualism 
of Matter and Spirit, and the first doctrine of the philosophy 
of the Absolute Self in the Gita, as also in Vedanta, is that 
there is at the root of the moveable and immoveable world, a 
third Principle which is all-pervading, imperceptible and 
imperishable, and which is beyond both Matter and Spirit. 
Although the Saihkhya Prakrti is imperceptible, it is qualityful 
(sagMtw:)» because, it is composed of the three constituents. But 
whatever is qualityful is perishable. Therefore, that something 
else which, being imperceptibie, still survives after this 
qualityful imperceptihle Matter has been destroyed, is the real 
and permanent Principle Of the entire Cosmos— -as has been 
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stated fa'toGtta in the eouree of the ^ 

Spirit in the stanza (Gi. 

/•hatiter • and later on, in the fifteenth chapter, alter ^lerring 
Mutable and the Innnutahle-the 
Imperceptible— as the two Samkhya elements, tte Gita ss. s . 

nftaimh puriisas tv am/ah paramattnely udahrtah I 
,jo lokatmam aoiiya UbUrty aim/a » 

+l,»t is “that Purusa. which is different from both these (Matter 

and Spirit) is the Super-Excellent, the One whm^^^^^ 

the Absolute Atman, the Inexhaustible 

and pervading the three-sphered universe. It protects f- 

+i.i«’ cinirit is ‘bevond’ both the Mutable and the Immutable, 

tLt is beyond the Perceptible and the J! 

tnatis, uey Absolute Spirit 

Even in the MahabhSrata. Bhrgu has said to 

Bharadvaia as follows in defining the word ‘Paramatman : 

mrm mrajmx ity uktah mmyuktah praMair gupaih I 

mr ma tu vimrmiMadi pararmtmdy udahTfah « 

(Ma. Bha. San. 187. 34). 

that is, “when the Atman is im^prisoned ^ ^ 

Ksetraina (or Jivatman, i. e. personal Self) , and when the 
same Atman is released from these ‘jora/crta’ qualities, that ^is, 
from the qualities of Matter or of the body, is ^known ^the 
■matin (Absolute Self)”. One is likely to think^hat these 
two definitions of the ‘Paramatman’ are different from each 
other- but really speaking, they are not so. As there is 

only one Paramatman, which is beyond the Mutable and 
Immutable Cosmos, and also beyond the 

■imperceptible Matter and Spirit, according to the^Samkhya 
•Dhlsophy) a two-fold characteristic or definition of^one^and 
the same Paramatman can be given, by once saying 
‘beyond the Mutable and the Immutable, and again saying that 
It is beyond Jiva (Soul) or the Jivatman (i. e. Purusa). Bearing 
to aspect in mind, Kalidasa ha.s described the Paramesvara 
in the ICumarasaMhava in the following words : ^ You are the 

Matter which exerts itself for the benefit of the Spirit, and You 
are also the Spirit which, apathetic Itself, observes that 
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Matter” (Kuma. 13). So also, the Blessed Lord has said: in 
<lhe Gita: '’'mama yomr inahadbrahma^\ i. e,, “Matter is My 
generative principle («/om) or only one of My forms” (14. 3) and 
'that “Jiva or Soul is a part of Me” (15. *?); and in the 
-seventh chapter, the Blessed Lord says 

hhumir apo 'nalo vayuh, kham mano buddMr eva <?a I 

ahamkara itiyam 7ne hhimia prakrtir astadJia \\ 

(GI. Y4). 

•that is, “the earth, water, fire, air, ether, the Mind, Reason, and 
Individuation is My eightfold Prakrti”; besides this {apareyam 
itastv anydm), “that Jiva (Soul) which is maintaining the whole 
■of this world is also My second Prakrti” (Gi. 7. 5). The twenty- 
five Samkhya elements have been referred to in many places in 
the Mahabharata. Nevertheless, it is stated in each place 
that there is beyond these twenty-five elements an Absolute 
Element ( paramatattm ), which is the twenty-sixth {sadvimsa) 
Element, and that a man does not become a ‘ buddha ’ (scient) 
unless he has realised It (San. 308). Our world is nothing but 
that knowledge which we get of all the objects in the world by 
means of our organs of Perception; that is why Matter or 
Ureation is sometimes referred to as ' jndim ’ (Knowledge), and 
tfrom this point of view, the Spirit becomes ‘ the Knower ’ i. e. 
smm (San, 306. 35-41). But the real TO BE KNOWN 
‘{jfmja) is beyond both Matter and Spirit, that is, beyond both 
Knowledge and Knower, and, that is what is known as the 
Absolute Spirit (paraynapurum) in the Gita (Gi. 13. 13). Not 
‘■only the Gita, but also all the works on Vedanta philosophy 
;are repeatedly exhorting us to realise that parama m para 
(that is, Absolute) Spirit which pervades the ^'entire Cosmos 
and eteahaliy maintains it; and they say that It is One, that 
it is Imperceptible, that It is Eternal, and that It is Im- 
mutable. The adjectives 'akmra' (Immutable) and * 
(Imperceptible) are used in Samkhya philosophy with reference 
to Prakrti (Matter), because, it is one of the Samkhya doctrines 
that there is no other fundamental cause of the Oosmos which 
is more subtle than Prakrti (Sam. Ka. 61). But-vand my 
readers must bear this in mind—as, from-the point of view of 
Vedanta, the Parabrahman alone is a-ksara, that is, something 
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whicii is never destroyed, and also a-vyakta,^ that is, im- 
perceptible to the organs, the same terms ' aksara and a'vyakta 
Ire used in the Gita for referring to the form of the Para- 
brahman which is beyond Matter (Gi. 8. 20; 11. 37; 15. 16, 17 )„ 

It is true that when this point of view has been accepted^, 
it would be incorrect to refer to Matter as aksara (imperishable 
or immutable) though it may be avyakta (imperceptible) ; but as 
the Gita accepts the doctrines of the Samkhya system 
regarding the order of creation of the Cosmos to such extent as 
they can be accepted without prejudicing the omnipotence of. 
this Third Element (Absolute Spirit) which is beyond both 
Matter and Spirit, the Perishable and the Imperishable or the 
Perceptible and the Imperceptible Cosmos has been describee , 
in the Gita without departing from the fixed terminology of the 
Samkhyas; and therefore, when there is occasion to describe 
the Parabrahman, it becomes necessary for the Gita to refer to 
it as the Imperceptible {avyakta) beyond the (Samkhya) im- 
perceptible, or the Immutable {aksara) beyond the (Samkhyn) 
Lmutable. See, for instance, the stanza given at the. 
commencement of this chapter. In short, in reading the Gita 
one must always bear in mind that the words avyakta 
^aksara’ are both used in the Gita, sometimes with reference 
to the PraM (Matter) of Samkhya philosophy, and at other 
times with reference to the Parabrahman of Yedaiita. 
philosophy, that is, in two different ways. That further 
Imperceptible, which is beyond the imperceptible of the 
Samkhyas, is the Root of the Cosmos according to Yedanta. 

I shall later on explain how, as a result of this difference 
between Samkhya and Vedanta philosophy regarding, the 
Root Element of the world, the form of Mpksa according ta 
the philosophy of the HigheBt Self is also different from that 

according to Samkhya philosophy. 

■When you once reject the Samkhya dualism of Matter 
and Spirit, and say that there is a Third Element which is 
eternal, and which is at the root of the world in the form of a 
Paramesvara or a Purusottama, the further questions which 
necessarily arise are: what is the form of this third funda- 
mental Element, and what is the nature of its relation tO' 
both Spirit and Matter? The three. Matter, Spirit, and 
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Absolute Is vara are respectively called Cosmos, Jiva and 
Parabrahman in Metaphysics (1 e., tbe philosophy of the 
Absolute Self). The main object of Yedanta philosophy is to 
determine the exact nature of, and the mutual relationship bet- 
ween, these three substances ; and one finds this subject-matter 
discussed everywhere in the Upaiiisads. Kevertheless, there 
is no unanimity of opinion amongst Yedantists on this point ; 
•some of them say that these three substances are funda- 
mentally one, while others say that the Jiva (personal Self) 
and the Cosmos are fundamentally different from the Para- 
mesvara, whether to a small or a large extent ; and on that 
account, the Yedantists are divided into Advaitiiis (Monists), 
Yisistadvaitins (Qualified-Monists), and Dvaitins (Dualists). 

All are unanimous in accepting the proposition that all 
the activities of the Jiva and of the Cosmos are carried on 
according to the will of the Paramesvara. But some believe 
that the form of these three substances is fundamentally homo- 
genous and intact like ether ; whereas, other Yedantists say 
that since the Gross can never become homogeneous with the 
self-conscious, the personal Self (^im ) and the Cosmos must 
be looked upon as fundamentally different from the 
Paramesvara, though they are both included in one Parame- 
svara, in the same way as the unity of a pomegranate is 
not destroyed on account of there being numerous grains in 
•it ; and whenever there is a statement in the Upanisads that 
ail the three are ‘ one that Is to be understood as meaning 
one like the pomegranate When in this way, diversity of 
opinion had arisen as regards the form of the Self ( jiva ), 
commentators supporting different creeds have stretched the 
meanings not only of the Upanisads^ but also of the words 
in the Gita, in their respective commentaries. Therefore, the 
subject-matter really propounded in the Gita has been 
neglected by these commentators, in whose opinion the principal 
subject-matter to be considered in the Gita has been whether 
the Yedanta of the Gita is Monistic or Dualistic. However, 
before considering this matter further, let us see what the 
Blessed Lord has Himself said in the Gita about the mutual 
relationship between : the Cosmos ( prakrti j, Jiva ( atman or 
pura^a ), and Parabrahman (Paramatman or Purusottama, i.e., 
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Ibsolute Atoan or Absolute Spirit). My reade^ will see 
frl wbat follows that there is unanimity on this matter- 
between the Gita and the Upanisads, and all “l®as in the 
Stl are to he found in the Upanisads, which were earlier- 

“^ifdforMngthePurusottama, Para-purusa, Paramatman, 
or Parahrahman, which is beyond both Matter and Spirit, the 
magayadgiti has first said that it has its two forms, namely 

the 4afcio and the avyaUa (that is, the one which is 

to the eyes, and the one which is imperceptible to the eyes). 

It is clear that the vyakta form out of these two, that is o 
L the form which is perceptible to the orga^, must be 
ptSeS^d of qualities »). Then remains ^ 

tible form. It is true that this form is amakta, that is, it is 
not per“ptible to the organs; but from the fact that it s 
imperceptible to the organs, it does not follow that it must be 
cualityless i because, though it might not be perceptible to the 
eves Roan still possess all kinds of qualities m a subtle 
form Therefore, the Imperceptible also has been further 
subdivided into sopupo (possessed of qualities), 

(qualified and qualityless) and nirgum ( qualityless ). The 
wor^puim’ is here intended to mean and include all the 
qualities which can be perceived not only by 
organs but also by the Mind. As the Blessed Lord Sri 
Krsna,’ who was a living incarnation of the Paxamesvara, 

« p^r : po 

SrrrG;f“wi " 

^orte ( snmat ) or magnificent (««) beings whmh 
exist in the world have been 

(10 41); “ keep your mind fixed on Me and b^ 

devotee” (9. 34); “ in that way, you will come to be merged, 
in Me. lam telling you this ^ 

dear to Me” (18. 65); and after having satisfied ton 
showing him His Cosmic Form that all the mweable and the. 
immoveable Cosmos was actually contained m His perceptibl 
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form* He Las nltimately advised Arjuna, that, as it was easier 
to worship the perceptible form than to worship the imper- 
ceptible form, he should put faith in Him (Gi. 12. 8), and that 
He was the fundamental repository of the Brahman, of perennial 
Release, of eternal Religion and of beatific happiness (GL IL 
37). Therefore, one may safely say that the Gita from 
beginning to end describes only the perceptible form of the 
Blessed Lord. 

But one cannot, on that account, look upon as correct the 
opinion of some followers of the Path of Devotion or of some 
commentators, that a perceptible Paramesvara is considered to 
be the ultimate obiect of attainment in the Gita ; because, side- 
by side with the descriptions referred to above of His perceptible 
form, the Blessed Lord has Himself stated that it is illusory^ 
and that His imperceptible form, which is beyond {para) that 
perceptible form, and which is not cognisable by the organs, is 
His principal form. For instance, He says : 

avyaJdam vyaktimapanmm rmnyante mam ahuddJiayak l 

pararn bhavam ajanardo mamdvyayam anuftamarn H 

that is, “whereas I am imperceptible to the organs, ignorant 
people consider Me as perceptible and do not take cognisance 
of My superior and imperceptible form which is beyond the 
perceptible form” (7.24); and further on, in the next verse 
(7. 25), He has said: “as I am clothed in My YOGA-MAYX 
(illusory form), ignorant people do not recognise Me”. In the 
same way. He has given the explanation of His perceptible 
form in the fourth chapter (4.6) as follows: “although I am 
not subject to birth and am eternal, yet I embody Myself ill My 
own Prakrti and take birth, that is, become perceptible by My 
own MAYA (svdtmamoyaya)”. He has said later on in the 
seventh chapter that : “Matter made up of three constituents 
is my DIVINE ILLUSION, those who conquer that ILLUSION 
become merged in Me ; and those low-natured fools whose 
perception is destroyed by it, are not merged in Me. (7. 14, 15) ; 
and He has ultimately in the eighteenth chapter advised Arjun a 
as follows: “O Ar juna ! the Bvara resides in the hearts of all 
living beings in the form of Self (yiw ), and he controls the 
activities of all created beings by his ILLUSION as if they 
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were machines”. It is stated in the Narayaniya chapter in the 
Saiitlparva in the Mahahharata that the Blessed Lord had 
shown to Narada also that Cosmic Form which He had shown 
to Arjuna (San. 339) ; and I have explained already in the first 
chapter that the Gita advocates the Harayaniya or the 
Bhagavata religion. After the Blessed Lord had thus shown 
to hfarada His Cosmic Form with its myriad eyes, colours and 
other visible qualities, He says to him : 

maya hye&a maya srsta yan mam pasyasi narada s 

sarvahhiitagiimir yuldam naivam tvam jUatum arlum \\ 

(Ma. Bha. San. 339. 44). 

that is, “that My form which you see is an ILLUSION ( maya ) 
created by Me ; but do not, on that account, carry away the 
impression that I am possessed of the same qualities as are 
possessed by created things” ; and then He goes on to say : “My 
real form is all-pervasive, imperceptible, and eternal and that 
form is realised by the Released.” (San. 339. 48). We must, 
therefore, say that the Cosmic Form, which had been shown to 
Arjuna as stated in the Gita, was illusory. In short, although 
the Blessed Lord has attached importance to His perceptible 
form for purposes of worship, the doctrine laid down by the 
Gita will, from the above statements, be clearly seen to be that 
(i) the excellent and superior form of the Paramesvara is His 
imperceptible form, that is, the form which is not cognisable by 
the organs ; (ii) that His changing from the Imperoeptible to 
the Perceptible is His MAYA (Illusion); and (iii) that unless a 
man conquers this Maya, and realises the pure and imperceptible 
form of the Paramesvara, which is beyond the Maya, he cannot 
attain Release. I will consider later on in detail what is 
meant by MAYA, It becomes quite clear from the statements 
quoted above that the theory of Maya was not an invention of 
Sri Sarhkaracarya, and that even before his time it was an 
accepted theory in the Bhagavadgita, the Mahahharata, and 
also in the Bhagavata I’eligion. Even in the Svetas vataro- 
panisad, the creation of the Cosmos is described as follows : 

may am tu pr'akrtim -vidycin mayinam hi mah^S'mram” (Sveta. 
4. 10), that is, “Maya is the Prakrti (the Samkhya Prakrti) 
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;and tlie Lord of that Maya is tiie Parame^ vara; that Para- 
•inesvara creates tlie Universe by His Maya (Illusive Force)”. 

Altbough. it is thus clear that the superior form of the 
Paramesvara is not perceptible, but is imperceptible, yet, it is 
necessary to consider whether this imperceptible form has 
.qualities or is qualityless; because, we have before ourselves the 
example of a qualityful imperceptible substance in the form of 
the Sarhkhya Prakrti which, being imperceptible, is at the same 
'time possessed of qualities, that is, which possesses the saiira, 
rajas, and tamas qualities; find according to some persons, the 
imperceptible and superior form of the Paramesvara must 
also be considered qualityful in the same way. These people 
say that in as much as the imperceptible Paramesvara 
creates the perceptible Cosmos, though Pie may do so by His 
Maya (Gi. 9. 8), and as He also resides in the heart of every- 
body and makes them carry on their various activities {18< 61); 
in as much as He is the recipient and the Lord of all sacrifices 
'^9. M); in as much as all the Bhavas (that is, rational activities) 
in the shape of pain and happiness of all living beings spring 
from Him (10, 5); in as much as He is the one who creates 
devotion in the hearts of living beings; and d^s“labhate ca 
tafah kamUn mayaiva vikitan hi (7. that is, as “He is 
the giver of the result of the desires of living beings 
therefore, though He may be imperceptible, that is, though 
He may not be perceptible to the organs, yet He must be 
looked upon as possessed of the qualities of mercy, potentiality 
etc,, that is, possessed of qualities {sagum). But on the otner 
hand, the Blessed Lord Himself says: “mz 7nam ImTMmi 
Mmpanti”, that is, “I am never polluted by Action ” or, which 
is the same thing, by qualities (4. 14); foolish people suffer 
from MOHA (ignorance) as a result of the qualities of Prakrti, 
and look upon the Atman as the doer (3. 37 ; 14, 19 j ; as this 
eternal and non-active Paramesvara inhabits the hearts of 
living beings ill the form of Jiva (13. 31), people, who are 
overwhelmed by ignorance, become confused, though the 
Paramesvara is really speaking untouched by their activity 
or action (5, 14, 15), It is not that the forms of the Parame- 
svara who is imperceptible, (that isv imperbeptible to the 
•vorgans) have thus been described as only two, namely, 
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quality fill {saguva) and qualityless (nirguna); but in some- 
places both the -fonas are mixed up in describing the 
imperceptible Paramesvara. Por instance, there are mutually 
contradictory saguiia-nirguna descriptions of the Pararaesvara 
in the ninth chapter of the Gita where it is stated that : : 
“ bhutabhri; m ca bJmiastho” (9, 9), that is, “I am the 
fundamental support of all created things, and yet, I am not in. 
them ”5 and in the thirteenth chapter, where it is stated that : “the 
Parabrahman is neither scd (real) nor asat, i.e., illusory” (13. li), 
“It appears to be possessed of all organs? yet, is devoid of organs, 
and is qualityiess, and at the same time the experiencer of the 
qualities” (18. 14) ; “It is distant, and yet It Is near” (13. 15) ?- 
“It is undivided, and yet It appears to be divided” (13. 16). 
Nevertheless, in the beginning of the Gita, already in the 
second chapter, it is stated that “this Atman is imperceptible, 
unimaginable {acintua] and Immutable, i. e., avilmnja' (2. 25); 
and there is in the thirteenth chapter, a description of the 
superiority of the Imperceptible form of the Paramesvara,. 
which is pure, qualityless (wryu.ua), unorganised {mravuyava)^. 
unchanging (nirvikuraJ) unimaginable facmfya) and eternal 
(anadi), in the following words: — “this absolute Atman ^ 
(Paramatman) is eternal, qualityless, and inexhaustible, and 
therefore, though It might reside in the body, It does nothing 
and is not effected by anything” (13. 31). 

As in the Bhagavadgita, so also in the Upanisads is the 
form of the imperceptible Paramesvara found described in three 
ways, that Is, sometimes as being saguya (qualityful), sometimes 
as sagwiia-nirgitria (qualityful and quality less), and sometimes as 
nirgu'o.a (qualityiess). It is not that one must always have a 
visible icon before oneself for purposes of worship. It is possible 
to worship a form which is indefinite (nirakai’a), that is, which 
is imperceptible to the eyes and. the other organs of Perception. 
But, unless that which is to be worshipped is perceptible to the 
Mind, though it might be imperceptible to the eyes and other 
organs of perception, its worship will be impossible. Worship 
means contemplation, visualising by the Mind (mams) or 
meditation ; and unless the Mind perceives some other quality 
of the object of contemplation — even if it cannot perceive its 
form— how can the Mind contemplate on it? Therefore^ 
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wiiereirer the contemplation, mental visualisation or meditatipm 


of or on the Imperceptible Paramesvara, that is, on the 
Paramesvara who is not visible to the eyes, has been mentioned, 
in the Upanisads, He has been considered as possessed of 
qualities (sagwQa). These qualities which are imagined to exist 
in the Paramesvara are more or less comprehensive or more or 
sWtmka according to the merit of the worshipper, and 
everyone gets the result of his worship in the measure of his 
faith. It is stated in the Chandogyopanisad (3. 14. 1) that 
'‘man (puriisa) is the embodiment of his determination (i. e., he 
is hratnmaya), and he gets his meed after death, according to his 
‘kratu'’ (determination)” ; and it is also stated in the Bhagavad- 
glta that : “those who worship deities are merged in the deities,, 
and those who worship ancestors are merged in the ancestors 
(Gita 9. 35), or “^o yacchraddhah sa eva sali \ that is, “every one 
obtains results according to his own faith (17. 3). ISfeoessariiy, 
therefore, different qualities of the imperceptible Paramesvara 
to be worshipped have been described in the Upanisads 
according to the difference in the spiritual merit of the wor- 
shipper. This portion of the Upanisads is technically called; 
‘VIDYA’. Yidya means the path (in the form of worship) of ' 
reaching the Isvara, and any chapter in which such path is 
described has the suffix *vidya’ placed at the end of its name. 
Many forms of worship are described in the Upanisads,, 
such as Sandilya-vidya (Chan. 3. 14), Purusa-vidyS (Chan, 3. . 
16, 17), Paryarfika-vidya (Kausl. l),Pranopasana (Kausi. %) etc., . 
etc., and all these forms have been dwelt upon in the third, 
section of the third chapter of the Yedanta-Sutras. In these 
chapters, the imperceptible Paramesvara has been described 
as quaiityful in the following terms : e. g., ‘ (mind- 

embodied), ‘pra:??asunra’ (embodiment of Vital Force), XbMrupa"' 
(of shining appearance), * safyasamkalpa* (Truth-formed), 
dWidtma ’ (ether-like), * sarvakarma ’ (all-eapable), ‘ sat'vakdma ’ 
(fulfiller of all desives)^ ^ sarvagandha’ (embodiment of all 
scents), and ‘ sarvarasa % i.e., embodiment of all tastes (Chan. 3. . 
14. 2); and in the Taittirlyopanisad (Tai. 3. 1-5; 3. 2-6) the 
worship of the Brahman in a rising scale has been described', 
as the worship of food, life, mind, practical knowledge 
ivijnaTta), and joy (dnanda); and in the Brhadaranyaka, Gargya 
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Balaki has presciibed to Ajatasatru the worship of the Spirit 
in the Sun, the Moon, ether, the air, fire, water, or the cardinal 
points, as being the form of the Brahman; but Ajatasatru has 
told him that the true Brahman is beyond ail these, and 
ultimately maintained that the worship of Vital Force 
iprmopasana) is the highest. But this list does not end here. 
All the forms of the Brahman mentioned above are technically 
called 'pratlka ' (symbols), that is to say, an inferior form of 
the Brahman adopted for worship, or some sign indicating 
the Brahman ; and when this form is kept before the eyes in 
the shape of an idol, it becomes a ^ pratima ’ (icon). But all 
the Upanisads lay down the doctrine that the real form of the 
Brahman is different from this (Kena 1. 2. 8). In some places, 
this Brahman is defined so as to include all qualities in only 
three qualities, as in the following expressions: satyiPh 
jnSinam anantam brahma” (Taitti. 2, 1), or ujhanam ananclam 
brahma” {Br. 3, 9,28), or that the Brahman is of the form of 
mtua {$at)ijhana {at), ananda (joy), or is ‘aamdawanria’ in form. 
And in other places, there are descriptions which include 
mutually contradictory qualities, in the same way as in the 
Bhagavadgita, like the following: “the Brahman is neither 
sat (real) nor asat, i. e., illusory” (Rg. 10. 129), or is ’‘^av>oi' apayun 
mahato wahlyan”, that is, .smaller than an atom and larger 
than the largest (Katha 2. 20), or “tori eyati tannaijati tad dBre 
tad antike ”, that is, “ It does not move and yet It moves, It 
is far away and yet It is near (Isa 5 ; Mun. 3. 1. 7), or “It has 
the appearance of possessing the qualities of all organs” 
{ sarvendreyagunabhdsa), and yet is ^sarveMdriyamvarjita', i. e., 
devoid of all organs (Sveta. 3. 17), Mrtyu, in advising 
Kaciketa, has kept aside all these descriptions, and said that 
the Brahman is something which is beyond righteousness, 
beyond that which is done and that, which has not been done, 
and beyond that which has happened and that which is 
capable of happening, i. e., ‘bhavya’ (Katha 2. 14); and 
similar desoripfeions are given by Brahmadeva to Riidra in 
the chapter on the Karayanlya religion in the Mahabharata 
(Ma. Bha. San. 351. 11.) ; and by Narada to Suka in the chapter 
on Moksa (331. 44). Even in the Brhadaranyakopanisad 
(Br. 2. 3. 2), it is stated in the beginning that there are three 
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ioonical forms of tLe Braliman, namely, earth, water, and fire- 
and two non-iconical forms, namely , air and ether ; and it is 
then stated that the forms or eoionrs of the ether-formed. 
(sarabhuta) spirits into which these non-iconical forms are 
transformed, change; and it is ultimately stated that “nefi, 
neti’\ that is, “ It is not this ”, “ It is not this”, that is to say, 
whatever has been described so far, is not the Brahman; the 
Parabrahman is something which is beyond (para) this non- 
iconical or iconical substance (which can be identified by 
Name and Form) , and is ' agrkija \ i, e., incomprehensible, and 
' marYianiya', i, e., indescribable (Br. 2. 3, 7 and Ve. Su. 3, 2. 22)» 
Nay, the Brahman is that which is beyond all obieots 
whatsoever which can be named; and the words '' neti, neti”,.. 
that is, “It is not this, It is not this ’’have become a short 
symbol to show the imperceptible and qualityless form of 
that Brahman; and the same description has appeared four 
times in the Brhadaranyakopanisad (Brha. 3. 2. 29; 4, 2. 4;, 
4,4. 22; and 4. 5.15); and in the same way, there are also 
descriptions in other Upanisads of the quality less and 
unimaginable form of the Parabrahman, such as, “yato vaco 
nivartante aprapy a manasa saha '' (Taitti. 2. 9), or adresyam 
(adrsya), agrah^jam'” (Mun. 1. 1. 6), or “ na caksuM grhyate 
na ’pi vaca (Mun. 3. 1, 8), that is, “That which is not visible 
to the eyes, and which cannot be described by speech ”, or : 

asabdam aspariam m'upam avyayam 
tatha ’rasam nityam agandhavac ca yat \ 

aTiady anantam mahatah param dhruvam 
nicaipjn im mrtyuntulchatpramucyateXi 

that is, It do^s not possess the five qualities of sound, touch, . 
colour, taste, and smell, which are possessed by the five- 
primordial elements, and is without beginning, without end,, 
and imperishable (See Ye. Su. 3. 2. 22-30). In the description of 
the Narayaniya or Bhagavata religion in the Santiparya of the 
Mahabharata, the Blessed Lord has described His real form to ■ 
Narada as being “ invisible, unsmellable, untouchable, quality- 
less, inorganic (niskalaj, unborn, eternal, permanent and^ 
inactive (msfcn 2 /a),vand said that such His form is known as- 
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■■ rn.yidem jjaremaJnMm ’ ( Vasudeva, 

md that He is the Paramesvaia who has tiansoended the three 
,‘consHtaents, and who creates and destroys the universe (Ma. 

in^e’shagavadgitabut also in the Bhagavata 
rr NarSvanlya religion described in the Mahabharata, and 
even in the Upanisads, the imperceptible form of the Parames- 
vlr^s considered to be superior to His perceptible form, and 
ThL taiperoeptible form is again described in three w-ays. 
■that is, as being qnalityful, qualityful-qualityless and cpaht^- 

less, as will appear from the quotations above Now, how is 
one going to harmonise these three mutually contradictory 

^ms with the superior and ^ auaX' 

Paramesvara? Out of these three forms, the qualityful-quality- 
fer” dual form may be looked upon as a step between the 
saoumi ^qnalityful) and the nirguria (quality less) or the cy /iepa 
(unknowable) ; because, one can realise the qualityless form 
only by in the first place, realising the qualityful £orm,_ and 
■thou omitting quality after quality; and it is in this rising 
■grade that the worship of the symbol of the Brahman has been 

■desLbed in the Upanisads. Por f ® 

in the Taittirlyopanisad, Bbrgu has said to Varupa i 
■ihe first place that anno (food) is Brahman, and thereafter he 

has fa a gradual order explained to him the other forms of the 

Brahman, namely. Vital Force (praw^K ^Q-^t 

•knowledge (mjnana) and ]oy i. e. wutnda (Taitti. 3. 3 6). Ur, it 
■maVeven be said that, since that which has no qualities cannot 
be described by adjectives showing quality, it is necessary o 
describe it by mutually contradictory adjectives; because when 
von use the words ‘distant’ or ‘real (sat) our mind gets 
inferentially the idea that there is some other thing, which is 
mear or illusory (osaf). But, if there is only one Brahman to 
■be found on all sides, what can be called near or^ 

■one calls the Paramedvara distant or f ‘ ^ 

•one cannot but use such expressions as. It is neither distan . 
■nor near. It is neither real nor illusory and thereby get rid ot 
mutually dependent quality-couplets like distant and “ 

illusory and real; and one has to take advantage of these 
mutually contradiotaiy adjectives fa ordinary conversation for 
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■showing tliat, that which remains, and which is qnalityiess, 
and Is such as exists everywhere and at all times, in an 
unrelated and independent state, is the true Brahman (Gi. 13. 13). 
In as much as whatever is, is Brahman, it is distant and it is 
also near, it is real or existent, and, at the same time, it is 
unreal or illusory ; and looking at the matter from another 
point of view, the same Brahman may be defined at the same 
time by mutually contradictory adjectives (Gl. 11. 17 ; 13. 15h 
But though, in this way, one justifies the dual qualification of 
■‘qualityful-qualityless’ yet, it still remains to explain how the 
two mutually contradictory qualifications of ‘qualityfuF and 
' ‘qualityless’ can be applied to the same Paramesvara. When the 
imperceptible Paramesvara takes up a perceptible f'l'^a/cta • form 
which is cognisable by the organs, that may be said to be His 
Maya or illusion ; but when He changes from the Qualityless to 
the Quality ful without becoming perceptible to or cognisable by 
the organs, and remains imperceptible, how is He to he called? 
For instance, one and the same indefinite Paramesvara is 
•looked upon by some as qualityless, and is described by the 
words “ne/i, mti”, that is, ‘Tt is not this, It is not this”; whereas 
■others consider him qualityful, that is, as possessing all 
^qualities and being the doer of all things, and being kind. Then 
lit becomes necessary to explain, what the reason for this is, and 
which Is the more correct description, as also to explain how 
the entire perceptible universe and all living beings came into 
■existence out of one qualityless and imperceptible Brahman. 
To say that the imperceptible Paramesvara, who brings all 
projects to a successful conclusion, is, as a matter of fact, 
qualityful, and that His description in the Upanisads and in 
the Gita as ‘ quality less ’ is an exaggeration or meaningless 
praise, would belike cutting at the very root of the philosophy 
■of the Absolute Self; because, characterising as an exaggeration 
the conscious self-experience of great Bsis, who, after concen- 
■trating their minds and after very minute and peaceful 
meditation, have expounded the doctrine, that that is the true 
form of the Brahman which: axyrapya 

sa:/^a” (Tai. 3. 9), thafc is, “is uiireaiisable by the mind, 
and which cannot be desoribed by speech” ; and saying that 
the true Brahman must be qualityful, because our minds cannot 
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gjJ^eideaofan eternal and qualityless Bralinmn 
■be as reasonable as saying that one’s own candle-ligtit is- 
superior to the Sun! It would be different, of course, if this 
qualityless form of the Parame^vara had not been explained 
and justified in the Upanisads or in the Gita ; but such is not . 
the case. The Bhagavadgita does not rest with^ saying that, 
the superior and true form of the Paramesvara is imperceptible,, 
and that His taking up the form of the perceptible Cosmos is 
His MAYA (Gi.4.6). The Blessed Lord has said to A^una 
in clear and unmistakable terms that : 

(ignorance) arising from the qualities of PrakHi, POOLIbH 

PEOPLE consider the (imperceptible and quality less) Atman 

as the performer of Actions” (Gl. 3. 

nothing, and people are deceived as a result 

(GI. 5. 15) ; that is to say, though the imperceptible Atman r 
the Absolute Isvara is fundamentally qualityless (Gi. 13. 31)„ 
people as a result of ‘confusion’ or ‘ignorance’ foist on Him 
qualities like activity etc., and make Him qualityful and 
imperceptible (G- 1 .LM). From this, it follows that the true, 
doctrines of the Gita about the form of the Paramesvara are. 
that (1) though there is any amount of description of the 
perceptible form of the Paramesvara in the Gita, yeL His- 
fundamental and superior form is imperceptible and quaUt^^ 
and people look upon Him as qualityful by IGHORAHGE .or 
MOHA;(2) the Samkhya Prakrti is His 

that is to say, the whole of this cosmos is the ILLUfelGR ^ot 
the Paramesvara; and (3) the Samkhya Purusa, that is, the- 
Dprsonai Self, is fundamentally of the same form as the 
and is qualityless _ and inactive dike the 
Paramesvara, but people consider him as a doer 

result of IGHOR ANOE. The same are the doctrines of v edanta. 
philosophy.. But in later Vedanta treatises, some amount 
of distinction is made between 'Maya (illusion) and Avidya. 
(ignorance) in enunciating these doctrines. For instance, m 
the Pancadasi, it is stated in the beginning, that the Atman 
and the Parabrahman are originally identical, that is, are both 
of the form of the Brahman, and that when this Brahman,^ in 
the form of Consciousness (dfj is reflected in the form of Maya 
(Illusion), Prakrti composed of the saftva, rajas and fawaa 
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constituents (the Saihkhya fundamental Piakrti) conies intO' 
existence. But later on, this Maya is subdivided into ‘maz/a’ 
(illusion) and ‘avidya' (ignorance) ; and it is stated that we have 
pure when the pure (suddJia) sattm component, out of the 
three components of this Maya is preponderant, and the 
Brahman which is reflected in this pure mdya, is called the 
qualityful or perceptible Isvara (Hiranya-garbha); and, if this 
saftra component is impure {asuddha}, that Maya becomes 
‘’avidyW (ignorance), and the Brahman which is reflected 
in it is given the name of jim’ (Panca. 1. 15-17). From, 
this point of view, it is necessary to make a two-fold 
distinction between one and the same Maya, by looking 
upon TOa?ya as the cause of the ‘perceptible Isvara’ springing 
out of the Parabrahman, and *amdyd' as the cause of the 
'*Jlva’ springing out of the Parabrahman. But, this 
distinction has not been made in the Gita. The Gita says that, 
the Jiva becomes confused (7. 4-15) as a result of the same 
Maya by means of which the Blessed Lord takes up his- 
perceptible or qualityful form (7. 25), or by means of which 
the eight-fold Prakrti, that is, all the various objects in the world 
are born from Him (4. 6). The word ^avidyd* does not occur 
anywhere in the Gita, and where it appears in the Svetasva- 
teopanisad, it is used to signify the diffusion of Maya 
(Sveta 5. 1). I shall, therefore, disregard the subtle difference' 
made in later Vedantic treatises between avidya and maya 
in relation to the Jiva and the T&vara, merely for purposes 
of facility of exposition, and take the words mdyUt avidya 
and ajndna as synonymous, and shortly and scientifically deal 
with the question as to what is ordinarily the elementary form 
of this Maya with its three constituents or of avzrfj/a, ajndna^ 
or molia, and also how the doctrines of the Gita or of the 
TJpanisads can be explained with reference to that form. 

Although the words and are apparently 

insignificant, yet, when one considers all the various things 
which they include, the entire Gosmbs verily stands in front of 
one’s eyes. These two small words embrace such numerous 
and ponderous questions as : how has the unbroken entity of 
that enternal Parabrahman, which is the Boot of the Cosmos, 
been broken up by its acquiring the numerous activities or 
37—38 
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ciualities which are perceptible to human organs, though it 
was originally ONE, inactive, and apathetic ?; or, how is that, 
which was fundamentally homogeneous, now seen to be trans- 
formed into distinct, heterogeneous, and perceptible objects ?; 
how has that Parabrahman, which is nirmk'ara (immutable), 
■and which does not possess the various qualities of sweetness, 
pungency, bitterness, solidity, liquidity, heat or cold, given 
rise to different kinds of tastes, or to more or less of solidity 
or liquidity, or to numerous couples of opposite qualities, such 
•as, heat and cold, happiness and pain, light and darkness, death 
and immortality ?; how has that Parabrahman, which is 
peaceful and undisturbed, given rise to numerous kinds of voices 
•or sounds V; how has that Parabrahman, which does not know 
the difference of inside or outside, or distant or near, acquired 
the qualities of being here or further away, near or distant, 
•or towards the East or towards the West, which are qualities 
of directions or of place ? ; how has that Parabrahman, which 
is immutable, unaffected by Time, permanent and immortal 
been changed into objecfes, which perish in a longer or shorter 
space of time ? *, or how has that Parabrahman, which is not 
affected by the law of causes and products, come before us in 
uhe form of a cause and a product, in the shape of earth and 
xhe earthenware pot ? Or, to express the same thing in short, we 
have now to consider how that which was ONE, acquired 
diversity; how that which was non-dual, acquired duality; 
how that which was untouched by opposite doubles (dyarhdm), 
became affected by these opposite doubles; or, how that which 
was unattached {asamga\ acquired attachment (samga). 
Sarhkhya philosophy has got over this difficulty by imagining 
a duality from the very beginning, and by saying that 
•quaiityful Prakrti with its three constituents, is eternal and 
independent, in the same way as the qualityless and eternal 
Purusa (Spirit). But, not only is the natural tendency of the 
human mind, to find out the fundamental Root of the world, 
not satisfied by this duality, but it also does not bear the test 
of logic. Therefore, the writers of the tJpanisads have gone 
beyond Prakrti and Purusa, and laid down the doctrine that 
the qnalityless {nirguva) Brahman, which is even higher than 
the saQcidananda Brahman, i. e., the Brahman possessed of the 
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‘Ciualities of eternal Existence (sat), Consciousness (a^), and 
Joy (amwdfl), is tlie root of the world. But, I must now explain 
how the Quality ful (saguria) came out of the Quality less 
{nirguria)\ because, it is a doctrine of Vedanta, as of Samkhya 
philosophy, that that which is not, is not; and that that which 
is, can never come into existence out of that which is not. 
According to this doctrine, the Qualityful (sayz/wa), that is, 
the qualityful objects in the world cannot come into existence 
out of the Brahman which is qiialityless (nirguiia). Then, 
whence has the Quality ful come 9 If one says that the 
Qualityful does not exist, then, one can see it before one's 
eyes; and, if one says that the Qualityfui is Real (existing), 
in the same way as the Qualityless, then, in as much 
as the forms of qualities like, sound, touch, form, taste etc., 
which are perceptible to the organs, are one to-day and different 
to-morrow, that is, are ever-changing, or in other words, are 
perishable, mutable, and inconstant, one has to say, that the 
all-pervading Parame^vara is, so far at least as this qnalityful 
part of Him is concerned, (imagining of course, the 
Paramesvara to be divisible), perishable. And how can one 
give the name of Paramesvara to something, which is divisible 
and perishable, and which always acts in a dependent way, 
and subject to the rules which regulate the creation ? In short, 
whether you imagine that all qualityful objects, which are 
perceptible to the organs, have sprung out of the five primordial 
elements, or whether you imagine with the Samkhyas or the 
material scientists, that all objects have been created from one 
and the same imperceptible but quality ful fundamental 
Matter, whichever position you take up, so long as this funda- 
mental Prakrt! (Matter) has not been divested of perishable 
qualities, one certainly cannot describe these five primordial 
elements or this fundamental substance in the shape of Prakrti 
as the imperishable, independent, or immortal element of the 
world. Therefore, he who wants to accept the theory of 
Prakrti, must either give up the position that the Paramesvara 
is eternal, independent and immortal, or he must try to find 
out what lies beyond the five primordial elements, or beyond the 
fundamental qualityful Prakrti known as ‘ Prakrti’; and there 
is no third alternative. In the same way, as it is impossible to 
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* + w n iniraee or to get oil out of sand, so also !&■ 

quench ttost by a mirage, og 

It futiletohope t t ^ Yajnavalkya has: 

■which IS J t however much of wealth one may 

definitely old Mam^^hat.h_,^^, (Br. 4 a), i. e 

“S elrtata the hope of obtaining 

i*<,” Well- if you say that immortality is umeal, then, 
wealth. that the reward which he wishes 

every man entertains muo available for enjoyment after 

to obtain from a king Tfte Sun and 

the Moon last , , j permanent fame, he does not. 

man jj t only are there prayers of the ancient 

care even tor life that is, imperil 

-^sis like. o in 19 7) or, “ O Soma I make me 

?“'^alt:CpZoffatv!s™ta(Yama)■• (Eg. 9.133. a) 

rrfldinLtiemely ancient works like the Egveda but 
to be found! Materialists like Spencer, Kant, 

TotheS We fold maintaining that “ it is the highest mora 
f 1 IS m^lnd in this world to tiy to obtain the permanent 
. „f the iwesent and future generations, without^ being 
happiness 0 P happiness”. From where has this idea of 

deluded by tr^sienthawms^^^ span of one’s own life, that 

of immortality come? If one says that it is inherent 

uatae then one is bound to admit that there is some immortal 
natoe, then, on ^^^y . ^nd, if one says that. 

'"oh rtoortal subsLoe does not exist, then, one cannot 
^t nfenv other way that mental tendency whi<^ one 
“^^ Werfuallv experiences. In this: difficulty, many Materi- 
“aSte aSwt Sthese questions can never be^solved. we 

nnt attempt to solve them, or allow our minds to travel 
- This advice seems easy to follow , but;, wtio s 

rXcoiol Itural desire for philosophy which exists 
® the human mind, and how?; and, if this unquenchable desire 
is once killed, how is knowledge to be increased? 
SffoT since the day when the human being came into this woidd,. 
he has been continually thinking of what the fundamenta 
Lmortal principle at the root of this visible and perishable 
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world, is ; and, how he will reach it ; and, howeyer much the 
Material sciences are developed, this inherent tendency of the 
human mind towards the knowledge of the immortal principle 
will not he lessened. Let the material sciences be developed as 
much as they can, philosophy will always pocket all the know- 
ledge of Nature contained in them, and run beyond 1 That was 
the state of things three or four thousand years ago, and the 
isame state of things is now seen in Western countries. Nay, on 
»that day when this ambition of a human being comes to an end, 
we will have to say of him “ sa vai mukto *thava pasuh ”, that 
is, “ he is either a Released soul, or a brute !” 

No philosophers from any other country have yet found an 
explanation, which is more reasonable than the one given 
in our ancient treatises, about the existence of an Element, 
which is unbounded by time or place, and is immortal, 
eternal, independent, homogeneous, sole, immutable, all- 
pervasive, and qualityless, or as to how the qualityful creation 
came into existence out of that qualityless Element. The 
modern German philosopher Kant has minutely examined the 
reasons why man acquires a synthetic knowledge of the 
heterogeneity of the external universe, and he has given the 
same explanation as our philosophers, but in a clearer way and 
according to modern scientific methods ; and although Haegel 
has gone beyond Kant, yet his deductions do not go beyond 
those of Tedanta. The same is the case with Schaupenhaur. 
He had read the Latin translation of the Upanisads, and he 
himself has admitted that he has in his works borrowed ideas 
from this “ most valuable work in the world’s literature 
•But it is not possible to consider in a small book like this, these 
.difficult problems and their pros and cons, or the similarity 
and dissimilarity between the doctrines of Vedanta philosophy, 
and the doctrines laid down by Kant and other Western 
philosophers, or to consider the minute differences between 
the Vedanta philosophy appearing* in ancient treatises like 
the and the Vedanta-Sutras, and that expounded 

in later works. Therefore, I have in this bopk broadly 
referred to only that portion of them to which it is necessary 
to refer in order to impress on the minds pf my readers the 
veracity, the importance, and the reasons for the Metaphysical 



and Spirit, it is not sufficient to stop with the distinction 


visible world; and one has to consider minutely the form of 
the knowledge which the man who sees the world gets of the- 
external world, as also how that knowledge is acquired, and 
what that knowledge consists of. Animals see the objects in 
the external world in the same way as they are seen by men. 
But, as man has got' the special power of synthesising the- 
experience impressed on his mind through organs of Perception 
like the eyes, ears, etc., he has got the special quality that he 
acquires the knowledge of the objects in the external world. 
It has already been explained by me in the chapter on the 
Body and the Atman, that that power of synthesis, which is- 
responsible for this special feature in man, is a power which is 
beyond Mind and Reason, that is to say, is a power of the 
Man acquires the knowledge, not of only one object;, 
but also and in the same way, of the various relations in the 
shape of causes and products, between the diverse objects in 
the world — which are known as the laws or principles of 
Creation; because, although the various objects in the world 
might be visible to the eyes, yet, the relation of causes and 
products between them is not a thing which is actually visible ; 
and that relation is determined by the intellectual activity of 
the one who sees. For instance, when a particular object has 
passed before our eyes, we decide that he is a Soldier by seeing 
his form and his movement, and that impression remains fixed 
in our minds. When another similar object passes before our 
in the wake of the first object, the same inteliectuai 
process is repeated, and our Reason decides that that object is 
a second sCldier ; and when, in this way, we^ by our memory, 
remember the various impressions, which our mind, has 
received one after the other, but at different moments or times,, 
and synthesise them, we get the synthetical knowledge of 
these various impressions that an * army ’ has been passing in 
front of our eyes. When the mind has decided by looking at 
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the form of the object wMcli comes after the army, that he is- 
a ‘ king the former impression about the army, and the new'- 
impression about the king, are once more synthesised by our 
mind, and we say that the procession of the king is passing. 
From this, it becomes necessary for us to say, that our 
knowiedge of the world is not some gross object which is 


result of the synthesis of the various impressions received 
by the mind, which Is made by the ‘ Observing Atman 
and for the same reason Knowledge (Vhiana) has been defined 
in the Bhagavadglta by the words : '' avibhaldam vibhaktem'*,. 



anything about the internal form of that substance which 
possesses these external qualities. We see that wet earth is 
manufactured into a pot, but we are not able to know what the 
elementary fundamental form of that substance which we 
call ‘wet earth’, is. When the mind has severally perceived the^ 
various qualities of stickiness, wetness, dirtiness of colour, or 
rotundity of form in the earthenware pot, the ‘Observing" 
Atman synthesises ail these various impressions, and says * 
“this Is wet earth” ; and later on when the Mind perceives the 
qualities of a hollow and round form or appearance, or a firm 
sound, or dryness of this very substance (for there is no reason 
to believe that the elementary form of the substance has 
changed), the ‘Observer’ synthesises all these qualities and calls 
the substance a ‘pot’. In short, all the change or difference 
takes place only in the quality of 'rupa' or 'akam\ that is^ 
‘form’, and the same fundamental substance gets different names 


Of. ^'Knowledge is first produced by the synthesis of what is- 
manifold^b Kant’s Critique of Pure Reasotif p. 64, Max Mfiller'ft 
translation, 2nd Edition, 
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Xer has synthesised the impressions made by 

:2se varions <pralities on the Mind. 

■of this axe the sea and the waves, or gold and ornaments , becauB 
the qualities of colour, solidity or W kU) 

these various objects, remain unchanged and the rupa (form) 
Itnese variu j tViinffs which change ; and, therefore. 

and name are the only two tilings wmou ^ ’ Vedanta 

these easy illustrations are 

TihilosoDhv The gold remains the same ; but the UDserver . 
pbilosop^ y. ^ 4rYtT.rp<st?ions received by the Mmd, through 

;£Tga"toSrwhich have taken place at different 

“ Llorm. give® to this "ntally J and the 

same substance different names and lt 

'necklace’ at another time ‘armlets ; once bangles . and at 

another iCsthiA^^^ Sve^o 

'ohandrahara’ etc. These various NAMES which we give to 

nbiectsfrom time to time, and the various FOEM& of those 
objects by reason of which those names changed, are referred to 
in the Upanisads as 'NAMA-EUPA' (Name and Emm) and 
Sis technical term also includes all 

and A Br. 1. 4. t); because, whatever quality is taken, rt must 
w/some Name or Eorm. But although these NAMES and 
POEMS change every moment, yet, there is underlying them 
some substance, which is different from that Name and Form, 
^nd which never changes; and it becomes ^ 

tbsav that numerous films in the shape of Name and Norm 
have come on this fundamental substance, in the 
as some floating substance (fomftpa) comes on the 

water Our organs cannot perceive anything except Name 
and Form; therefore, it is true that our organs cannot realise 
that fundamental substance which is the substratum of 
these Names and Forms, but is different from them. _ But, 
though this Elementary Substance. whioh_w theYountetira 
tbe entire universe, may be imperoeptible, that is, nn- 
cognisable by tbe organs, yet, our Reason has drawn 
definite inference that it is -sat \ 

eternally to be found in and under this Name and lorm, 
and never ceases to eicist; because, if you say, that there 
Is fundamentally nPthing beyond the Name and Form 
which is perceptible to^jOur organs, then a necklace and 



bangles ’ will become different obiects, and tbiere will be 
mo foundation for tbe knowledge aequired^by us, that both are 
■.made of one and the same substance, gold. All that we will be 
•able to say is: ‘this is a necklace ‘ these are bangles but 
we will not be able to say that ‘ the necklace is of gold *. It, 
itherefore, logically follows that that gold, with which we 
•connect the necklace or chain embodied in a Name and Form by 
means of the words ‘ is of ’ in the sentences ‘ the necklace is of 
.gold’, ‘ the chain is of gold etc., is not non-existent like the horn 
■ of the hare ; and that the word ‘ gold ’ gives one the idea of that 
: substance which has become the foundation of all golden 
ornaments. When the same logical argument is applied to all 
4he various objects in the world, we come to the conclusion 
♦that the various objects having Names and Forms which we 
oome across, such as, stones, pearls, silver, iron, wood, etc., 
have come into existence as a result of different Names and 
Forms having been super-imposed on one and the same eternal 
^substance; that all the difference is only in the Name and 
Form and not in the fundamental substance ; and that there 
permanently exists at the bottom of all Names and Forms 
-only one homogeneous substance. ‘ Existing at all times in 
a permanent form in all substances ’ in this way, is technically 
sknown in Sanskrit as ‘ satta-sarmnya \ 

This doctrine of our Vedanta philosophy has been accepted as 
•correct by modern Western philosophers like Kant and others ; 
and this invisible substance, which is different from all Names 
.and Forms, and which is the root of the universe embodied in 
Name and Form, is in their books referred.to as‘‘ Thing-in-itself ’ 
4vasfu-tattm); sjid. the Name and Form which becomes 
^perceptible to the eyes and the other organs is called by them 
"“external appearance” * But it is usual in Vedanta philosophy 
?to refer to this everchanging external Appearance embodied in 

This subject-matter has been considered in the Critique of 
Fare Beason by Kant. He has named the fundamental substance 
‘underlying the world as *^Dmg an sich” (the Thing-in-itself) ; and I 
have translated those words by Hastu-tattvdi'^ the external appeiranee 
«of Name and Form has been named by Kant aS 
(Appearance). According to Kant, the ‘Thing-in-itself* cannot be 
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«■ <—1 rtwwiS: ri-t £ 

J is leal” • and if one considers the ordinary course of lif „ 

eyes IS I ? tTipre is a world of difference between. 

«ot Ilakh of rupees, or hearing. 

roSh oTrupees,andactually getting a lakh of „ 
Therefore, the Z'Zn - th; 

whieh IS seen y _ ■ explain -whether 

Brhadatanyakopamsad (Br. 5. 14. 4) m ™ 

one should trust more one’s eyes or “® ® f"®’ “ ™ 
alX In f Wa? is theX of “lative definition 

’ r " «e « - 

XisTeaX wJal's: seX rctuXof orrmT 

'‘EXt inhered no consistency in what a man says and-, 
affairs, that it there afterwards another thing, 

if he now says one thing and shon y 

people call Form called ‘rupee’ (not 

argument he applied to the Name and! called false or 

to the underlying substance) and the rup 

illusory ? For, we can take away the Name and Form, rupe 

erf a rupee, which our eyes see to-day, and giro it to-morrow the 

Im^rd Form of ‘chain’ or ‘cup’ ; that is to say. we see by our 

own eyes that Names and Forms always change, that is, aie no , 

constant. Besides, if one says that nothing else « trae excep^ 

whflt one sees by one’s eyes, then, we will be landed in tii - 

position of calling that mental process of synthesis by means. 

rwX we acquire the knowledge of 

is not visible to our eyes, unreal or false ; and, 

we will have to say that all knowledge whatsoever 

acquire is false. Taking into account this and such _ other 

dignities, the ordinary and relative definition of miya 
namely, “that alone is ‘safj/a’ (Real) which can be seen 
by the eyes”, is not accepted as correct; and the word ^ya 
has been defined in the Sarvopanisad as meaning ® 

which is imperlshahle, that is, which does not cease to ex s . 
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thougli all other things have ceased to exist •' and in the same- 
way, satya has been defined in the Mahabharata as : 

satyaninama "‘vyayam nityam amkari tatJiaiva ca \ * 

(Ma. Bha. San. 162. 10} 

that is, “that only is Beal which is avyaya (i.e., never- 
destroyed), nitya (i. e., always the same), axiA avikari {i. of 
which the form is never changed)”. This is the principle 
underlying the fact that a person who now says one thing and 
shortly afterwards another thing is called ‘false’ in common 
parlance. When we accept this non-relative definition of the 
Real (satya), one has necessarily to come to the conclusion that 
the Hame and Form which constantly changes is false, though 
it is seen by the eyes ; and that the immortal Thing-in-itself 
(vastu-tattva), which is at the bottom of and is covered by that 
Name and Form, and which always remains the same, is Real, , 
though it is not seen by the eyes. The description of Brahman 
which is given in the Bhagavadgita in the following words, 
namely, ‘‘^yah sa sarvesu hhutem nasyafsu na (Gl. 8. 

20 ; 13. 27), that is, “that is the immutable (aksard) Brahman 
which never ceases to exist, although all things, that is, the 
bodies of all things encased in Name and Form are destroyed”, 
has been given on the basis of this principle ; and the same 
stansja has again appeared in the description of the NSrayanlya 
or Bhagavata religion in the Mahabharata with the different 
reading '’bhutagrarmsarlresu'* instead Of ^‘yah sa sarvem hliutesd'' 
(Ma. Bha. San. 339. 23). In the same way, the meaning of the- 
16th and 17th stanzas of the second chapter of the Gita is the 
same. When, in Vedanta philosophy, the ornament is referred 
to as 'mitJiya" (illusory) and the gold as 'satyd (real), one has 
not to understand that comparison as meaning that the 
ornament is useless, or invisible to the eyes, or totally false,, 
that is, mere earth to which gold foil has been attached, or not 
in existence at all. The word ^mithya' has been used there with 
reference to the qualities of colour, form etc., and of appearance 

* In defining the word ‘ real ^ {sat ot satya), Green has said : 
‘‘whatever anything is re8%j it is umlterahly’^ (Prolegomena to Ethics,. 
^ 25.) This definition of Green and the definition in the Maha- 
bharata are fundamentally one and the same. 
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of an object, that is, to its external appearance, and not to the 
.fundamental substance ; because, as must be borne in mind, the 
fundamental substance is always 'satya' (Real). The Vedantist 
has to ascertain what the fundamental substance underlying 
the covering of Name and Form of various objects is; and 
that is the real subject-matter of philosophy. Even in ordinary 
life, we see that although a large sum may have been spent by 
us on labour for manufacturing a particular ornament, yet, if 
one is forced to sell that ornament to a merchant in adverse 
circumstances, the merchant says to us : “I do not take into 
what expenses you have incurred per tola for 
manufacturing the ornament ; if you are prepared to sell me this 
ornament as gold by weight, I will buy it” 1 If the same Idea 
is to be conveyed in Vedanta terminology, we will have to say 
that, “the merchant sees the ornament to be illusory, and only 
the gold to be real”. In the same way, if one wishes to sell a 
newly built house, the purchaser pays no attention to what 
amount has been spent for giving that house prettiness {rupa~ 
form), or convenience of arrangement (aA:r^e= construction), and 
says that the house should be sold to him by the value of the 
i timber and other material which has been used in constructing 
.the house. My readers will get a clear idea from the above 
illustrations about the meaning of the reference by Vedantists 
.to the Name-d and Forra-ed ( namai'upatmdka ) world as illusory 
. and to the Brahman as real. When one says that the visible 
world is (illusory), one is not to be understood as 

that it is not visible to the eyes; the real meaning 
is that the numerous appearances of various objects 
in the world resulting from Time or Space and diversified 
by Name and Form are perishable, that in, mithya' 
and that that imperishable and immutable substance which 
exists eternally under the cloak of this Name and Form is 
^permanent and real. The merchant considers bangles, anklets, 
chain, armlets, and other ornaments as ■ ’ ( illusory ) and 

gold alone as soHfi/a; ( real ). But in the factory of the goldsmith 
the world, various Names and Forms are given to one and 
^the same Fundamental Substance, and such various ornaments 
stone, timber, water, air etc. are formed out of that 
Therefore, the Vedantist goes ‘ a little deeper than 
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tli0 ordinary merchant, and looks upon all Names and Forms,, 
such as, gold, silver, or stone B&mitkya (illusory), and' 
looks upon the Fundamental Substance being the substratum 
of ail those objects, that is, the Thing- in-itself ( ) • 
as ^ satya ’ ( immutable or real ). As this Thing-in-itself has no- 
qualities of Nam.e, Form etc., it is impossible that it should ever ■ 
become perceptible to the organs like eyes etc. But not only 
can one form a definite inference, by means of one’s Reason,, 
that it must exist in an imperceptible form, though it is 
invisible to the eyes, or unsmeliable by the nose, or untouchable 
by the hand, but one has also to come to the conclusion that 
the imiiiutable ‘ THAT ’ in this world is the real Thing-in-itself.. 
This is what is known as the Fundamental Real in the world. 
But, some foolish foreign scholars and some local scholars 
considered as ‘ philosophers without taking into account these 
technical Vedintic meanings of the words ‘ satya ’ and ‘ mitliya ’, , 
or taking the trouble to see whether or not it is possible for the 
word ''satya' to have a meaning different from what they think,, 
ridicule Vedanta by saying : “that world which we actually 
see with our own eyes is called ‘ ’ (illusory) by the 

Vedantists ! Now, what is to be done ?” But as Yaska has said, 
it, a pillar is not to blame because a blind man does not see 
it! It has been stated over and over again in the Chandogya> 
( 6. 1 and 7. 1 ), Brhadaranyaka ( 1. 6. 3 ), Mundaka (3. 2. 8), 
Prasna. (6. 5 ), and other Upanisads that the ever-changing, 
(that is, perishable) Names and Forms are not real, and; 
that he who wishes to see the Real (that is, permanent)- 
Element, must extend his vision beyond these Names and 
Forms ; and these Names and Forms have in the Katha (2.5) 
and Mundaka (1. 2. 9) been ref erred to As ‘a iidz/a’, and ultimately 
in the Svetasvataropanisad as ‘maya' (Sve. 4,10). In the 
Bhagavadgita, the same meaning is conveyed by the words 
*maya' 'moAn’, and ‘njwaw’. That which existed in the 
commencement of the world was without Name and Form, that, 
is, it was qualityiess and imperceptible ; and the same thing, 
later on becomes perceptible and qualityful, as a result of its 
acquiring Names and Forms (Br. 1. 4. 7 ; and Chan. 6. 1. 2, 3).. 
Therefore, the mutable and perishable Name and Form is given 
file name 'Maya’ and the visible or qualityful world is said to- 
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-r S"::::“S“s=;rsri ss. rJS 

‘X'«f Sea iSefgXchapteSing epS from 
rPraki, is also the evolution of that Maya embodied in 

oualityful Names and Forms ; because, whatever qaality may 

r t«lln it is hound to be visible to the organs, that is to say, 
be taken It IS bound TO Material sciences 

to be embodied i . „„teo'orv of Maya. Take History, 

•foil in this way into tne categoiy oi j-vxa^:y«- 

rpoloay Electricity, Chemistry, Physics or any other smen , 

?il1XxSsHlon to be found in it is only of Names and Forms, 
+1, t is to sav only of how a particular substance loses one 
N^and liX and acquires another Name and Form. For 
instance these sciences only consider how and when that which 
rlTown as ‘water’ acquires the name of ‘steam’, or how 
IS ^ jj,g ti,e red, green, blue, or various 

yarions aniline ayes, ndiv ills =- 

ether oolouTB, which are only ditierenoes of Na,me and Jjorm, 
are formed from one black substance called coal-tar, etc 
therefore, by studying these sciences which are “ 

Names and Forms, one cannot acquire the knowledge of the Keal 

Stance which is beyond Names and Forms; audit is clear that 
b: tho wAes to find the form of the Eeal Brahman m^t e|end 
his vision beyond these Material sciences, that is to say, beyonh 

these sciences which deal only with Names and Forms. And 
the same meaning is conveyed by the story at the commence- 
ment of the seventh chapter of the Ohandogyopani^ad. 
beginhing of the story, Narada went to Sanatkninara,_ that is, 
to Skanda, and said : “Give me knowledge of the Atman . 
In reply, Sanatkumara said to him: “Tell me what_ you 
have learnt, so that I will tell you what comes next . Narada 
said- “I have learnt all the Vedas, namely, the Bg. and the 
•other Vedas, in all four, as also History and Puranas (which is 
the fifth Veda), and also Grammar, MathemaUcs, Logic, i me 
Arts Ethics, subsidiary parts of the Vedas {vedangah Moral! y, 
Black Magic, Warfare (k^a-vidya), Astrology, tbe science of 
sLesis, DMaes etc.; but I have not thereby acquired the 

. Atman, and I have, therefore, come to you . 
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In reply to that, Sanatkumara said: ^ All that yon have learnt 
deals only with Names and Forms and the true Brahman is 
■far beyond this Nama-Brahma (the Brahman qualified by 
Names)”; and he has afterwards gradually described to Narada 
the Immortal Element in the form of the Absolute Spirit, 
which is beyond Names and Forms, that is to say, beyond the 
Sariikhya imperceptible Prakrti, as also beyond Speech, Hope, 
Project, Mind, Reason ijncina) and Life(pm//a), and is 
superior to all of them. 

All that has been said before may be summarised by 
.saying that though the human organs cannot actually perceive 
or know anything except Names and Forms, yet, there must 
he some invisible, that is, imperceptible, eternal substance 
which is covered by this cloak of non-permanent Names and 
Forms ; and that, it is on that account that we get a synthetic 
knowledge of the world. Whatever knowledge is acquired, 
is acquired by the Atman; and therefore, the Atman Is called 
the ‘ Jiiata ’ (Enower). Whatever knowledge is acquired by 
this Knower, is of the Cosmos defined by Name and Form; and, 
therefore, this external Cosmos defined by Name and Form 
is called ‘Jnana’ (Ma. Bha. San. 306, 40); and the Thing-in-it- 
self {vastu-iattva) which is at the root of this Name-d and Porm-ed 
{nitmarTipatmaka) QosmoB is called the ‘ Jneya ". Accepting 
this ciassificatioii, the Bhagavadglfca says that the ‘ ks&trajna 
atrna ’ is the .Jiiata and the eternal Parahrahman, uncognisable 
by the organs is the Jneya (Gi. 13. 12-17); and dividing 
Jnana (Knowledge) suhsequently into three parts, the Know- 
ledge of the world arising on account of diversity or niani- 
manif oldness, is called rajasa knowledge, and the synthetic 
knowledge ultimately obtained from this diversity is called 
sattvika knowledge (Gl. 18, 20, 21). To this an objection is 
raised by some to the effect that it is not proper for us to make 
the three-fold division of Jiiata, Jnana, Jneya (the Knower, 
Knowledge, and the To-Be-Known); and that there is no 
evidence before us for saying that there is anything in the world 
except that of which we get knowledge. The visible things, 
such as, cows, horses, etc., which are seen by us are nothing 
hut the Knowledge which we have acquired; and although 
f his Knowledge is Real, yet, as f here is no means except 
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T^nowledge itself for describing that of which this Knowledge- 
Sa teen acoSred, we cannot say that there are any external. 
Ljeots besides this Knowledge 

Stances nor that there la some other independent substance. 

which is at the root of all these external 'bf. 

is no Knower, then there is no world which^ can be 
known. Looking at the matter from this point of view, the- 
third division of Jneya ont of Jnata, Jnana, and Jneya drops-- 

out and the Jhata and the Jiiana which he acquires, are the - 
out, ana tno on/t if this logic is carried' 

only two things which remai , or ‘Observer 

o vi+flA further then, in as much as the Knower oi UDserv«i 

t“o of iaana (Knowledge), nothing else except, 

JBana (Knowledge) remains. This “ 

ortritli-itlms been accepted as correct by the Buddhists^ louow 
SL the Yogacara path, who hare laid down the doctrine that 
there is nothing Independent in this wo^^ 

IKnowledse) or the Jnata (Knower); nay, that even theworia 
itself does^not exist, and that whateyer is, is nothing but the 
SLleSe of mankind. Eyen among Western writers, there 
are some who support this doctrine, like Hume and others;-, 
but Vedanta philosophy does not accept this 
has been refuted by BadarSyanacarya in the Vedanta-Sutras 
(Ye Su 3 28 - 33 ), and by Srimat Samkaracarya inhisBha^ya. 
I:„^entary) on’ those SOtras. It is 

ultimately only the impressions made on his “ 

what we call ‘ Jnana ’; but if there is nothing else except this 
Jfiana, how can one account for the dlrersity which is realised 
by our Eeason in the various kinds of Jnana, e. g., betwem the 
‘cow -being a different Jnana, the ‘hOTse being a diffeient 
Jnana, or ‘ I ’ being a different J nana ? The mental P^-ocess o 

acquiring knowledge is everywhere the same, and if there i? 
nothing else except such Jnana. then, how have the differences 

between a cow, a horse etc. arisen ? If smne one says that tha 
Win d creates these different divisions of Knowledge at its sweet 
will like a dream-world, one cannot explain this somew a 
of consistency which is to be found in the Jfiana acfiuired in a 
waking state, which is different from the dream-world (Ve S 
SSm. BhS. 3. 2. 29 ; 3. 2. 4). Besides, if you say that there w 
no other thing except JfiSna. and that theMind of the Observer 
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creates all the various things, then each ‘ Observer ’ must get 
the ego-ised knowledge that ‘ ‘ my mind, that is, I myself, am. 
the pillar ” or “I myself am the cow But since such is not 
the case, and everyone gets the experience that he himself is 
something different and that the pillar, the cow etc. are subst- 
ances which are different from himself, SamkaracSrya has 
adduced the doctrine that there must be some other independent 
external things, in the external world, which are the foundation 
of the Knowledge acquired by the Mind of the Observer (Ve. 
Su. Sara. Bha. 2. 3. 38 ). Kant is of the same opinion, and he 
has clearly said that although the synthetical process of human 
Beason is necessary for acquiring the knowledge of the world, 
yet, this knowledge is not something self-created, that is, 
unfounded or new which has been spun out by human Reason, 
hut is always dependent on the external things in the world. 
Here an objection may be raised that : “ What ! your 
Samkaraoarya once says that the external world is Mithya. 
(illusory); and for refuting the Buddhistic doctrines, the 
same Samkaraoarya maintains that the existence of the 
external world is as real as the existence of the Observer I 
How are you going to reconcile these two things ?” This 
question has already been answered before. When the 
Acarya calls the external world ^mithya' (illusory) or ^asatya*' 
(unreal), he is to be understood as saying that the visible Name 
and Form of the external universe is unreal, that is to say, 
perishable. But although the external appearance embodied in 
Name and Form is said to be illusory, yet, one does not thereby 
prejudice the doctrine that there is some Real substance at the 
bottom of it, which is beyond the reach of the organs. In 
short, just as we have laid down the doctrine in the chapter on 
the Body and the Atman, that there is some permanent Atman- 
Element at the root of the perishable Names and Forms, like 
the bodily organs etc., so also, have we to come to the conclusion 
that there is some permanent substance at the root of the 
external universe clothed in Names and Forms. Therefore, 
Vedanta philosophy has laid down the doctrine that there is 
under the ever-varying (that is, illusory) appearance both of 
the physical organs and of the external world, some permanent 
{nitya\ that is, Real substance. The next question is 

39—40 
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whetlier the two fundamental substances in these two cases are 
one and the same or are different. But before considering that 
question, I shall first consider precisely the allegation which 
is sometimes made as regards the modernity of that doctrine. 

Some persons say that although the Vijhaiiavada of the 
Buddhists is not acceptable to Vedanta philosophy, yet, in as 
much as the opinion of Sri Samkaracarya that the Name-d and 
Form-ed (namarupatmaka) appearance of the external world, 
which is visible to the eyes, is illusory, and that the imperish- 
able substance underlying it is Real— which is known as the 
■*MAYA-VA1>A’— is not to be found in the ancient Upanisads, 
it cannot be considered as part of the original Vedanta 
philosophy. But, if one carefully considers the Upanisads, 
he will easily see that this objection is totally without 
foundation. I have already stated before that the word 
\safya (Real) is applied in ordinary parlance to those 
things which are actually visible to the eyes. Therefore, 
in some places in the Upanisads, the word 'saiya has 
Been used in this its ordinary meaning, and the Name-d 
and Porm-ed external objects, visible to the eyes, have been 
called ; and the Fundamental Substance which is clothed 

by those Names and Forms is called ‘amrfa\ For instance, in 
the jBrhadaranyakopanisad (1. 6. 3), it is stated that 
'“tadetadamrtam sahjmacchannam”^ that is, “that aynrta is covered 
by safya”; and the words a?nrte and safya have been immediately 
afterwards defined as : '‘prav-o va amrtam ndmarupe satyam 
tabhyam ayani prawschannam"\ thsdi is, “pratfa (Vitality) is 
nmrfa (eternal) and Name and Form is satya fReal) ; the praria 
is clothed by this saf^a in the shape of Name and Form”. The 
word is here used in the meaning of the Parabrahman 
in the form of pidiya. From this it is seen that those things 
which are known as *mifhya^ and ‘sa/?/a’ in the later Upanisads, 
were originally respectively known as \^ahja' and ^amrta\ In 
some places, this amrta is referred to as ^sahjasya satyam\ that 
is, “the ultimate scdya (Reality), which is at the core of the 
sahja (Reality) visible to the eyes” (Br. 3. 3. 6). But, the 
abovementioned objection does not become substantiated by 
reason of the fact merely that the visible universe has been 
referred to. as .in some places in the Upanisads ; because. 
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in tlie BrIiadaraByaka itself, the final proposition stated is that 
everything else except the Atman^formed Parabrahman is 
%Tfam\ that is, perishable (Br. 3. 7. 23). When the search for 
the Fundamental Substance underlying the world 'was first 
started, the world which was visible to the eyes was first 


the two, the two words 'avidyff and ^mdya’ came to be used 
in place of the words 'satya’ and 'amrta% and ultimately, the 
terminology ‘maya' and ^safya or ‘mithyW and ‘satya’ came into 
vogue; because, as the root meaning of the word is, 

^eternally lasting’, people began latterly to consider it improper 
to refer to perishable and ever-changing Hames and Forms as 
'‘satya\ But, though the words or 'mithyW may have 

thus come into vogue subsequently, yet, the ideas that the 
appearance of worldly objects which is visible to one’s eyes 
is perishable and asatya, and that the ‘Elementary Substance’ 
which underlies it, is alone sat or sof^a, have been in vogue 
from ancient times ; and even in the Hg‘-veda, it is stated that : 
‘‘efew sad B AHUBHA wdayda” (1. 164. 46 and 10, 114. 5) 


given different HAMES by the 'WirSb (sGients}’’~--~th^ 
say, one and the same Eeal and eternal thing appears in 
different appearances as a result of Names and Forms. The 
word ‘maya* has also been used in the Hg-veda to mean 
“making one form to appear as numerous”; and there is a 
statement in it that “mdro ?wa2/d6Mb iyafe”, that is; 

"Tndra takes up various shapes by his Maya’’ (pg. 6. 47. 18). 
The word 'mayd* has been once used in the Taittirlya Samhita 
in the same sense (Tai. Sam. 1. 11), and ultimately in the 
.‘Svetasvataropanisad, the word '^mayW has been applied to 
Names and Forms. But although the practice of applying the 
word ^mdya' to Names and Forms first came into vogue at the 
date of the Svetasvataropanisad, yet, the idea that Names^ a 
Forms are non-permanent (aw%a), and unreal {asatya), is prior 
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Ie point of tijne ; and it is cxeari 
invented by Samkaxacarya by 
word ^mayU\ Those who have . 
fearlessly call the appearance 
universe ^withya' as has been c 
those who are even afraid to use 
sense, as has been done by the 


made between Names and Forms as ^ mnast 


there must he, in the external world, at the root of these various 
objects, some ‘ some thing ’ in the shape of a fundamental and 
permanent substance, which is the foundation or counterpart 
of such Knowledge, and that otherwise it is impossible to 


iKaifiiKvtdiin 


Substance, which is at the root of the external world, 
'Brahman’ ; and, it is necessary to determine the form of this 
Brahman, if it is possible to do so. As this Eternal Substance, 
which is at the root of all Name-d and Form-ed things^is 
imperceptible, its form can clearly not be perceptible, or sfhula 
(gross), like the form of objects embodied in Name and Form. 
But if you omit objects which are perceptible and gross, yet, 
there are numerous other objects which are imperceptible, such 
as, the Mind, Memory, Desire, Life, Knowledge etc. ; and it is 
not impossible that the Parahrahman is of the form of any one 
of them. Some say that the Parahrahman is of the same form 
as Prana (Vital Force). The German philosopher Schaupenhaur 
has come to the decision that the Parahrahman is the embodi- 
ment of Desire. As Desire is a faculty of the Mind, the 
Brahman may, according to this opinion, be said to be made up 
of Mind (Tai. 3. 4). But, from what has been stated so far» 
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one may say that : \prajfmnam hrahma ' (Ai. 3. ‘3>), ot vijnanam 
brahma'' (Tai, 3. 5), i. e., “Brahman is the knowledge accLtiired 
by us of the diversity in the gross material world”. Haegel’s 
■doctrine is of that kind. But in the Upanisads, the form of 
the Brahman has been made to include saU that is, the common 
quality of Existence possessed by all things in the world (or 
their ‘ sattmamanyatva') as also Unanda (Joy), along with 
Knowledge in the form of Consciousness (i. e,. cidrupi jhana); 
and the Brahman is said to be ‘ saccidananda' in form. Another 
form of the Brahman is the OM-kara. The explanation of this 
form is as follows ;-All the eternal Vedas first came out of the 
OM-kara; and in as much as Brahmadeva created the entire 
universe from the eternal words in the Vedas, after the Vedas 
had come into existence (Gl, 17. 23; and Ma. Bha, San. 231. 56- 
-58), it is clear that there was nothing in the beginning except 
the OM-kara, and, therefore, the OM-kara is the true form 
of the Brahman (Mandukya. 1 : Taitti. 1. 8), But, if you 
•consider the matter from the purely Metaphysical point of 
view, all these forms of the Parabrahman possess more or less 
the character of Name and Form ; because, all these forms are 
perceptible to human organs, and all that men come to know in 
this way, falls into the category of Names and Forms. Then, 
how is one going to determine the true form of that eternal, 
all-pervasive, homogeneous; permanent, and immortal Element 
»(Gl. 13, 12-17), which is the foundation of these Names and 
Forms ? Some Metaphysicians say that this Element must for 
ever remain uncongnisable by our organs ; and Kant has even 
•given up the further consideration of this subject-matter In 
the Upanisads also, the uncognisable form of the Parabrahman 
has been described by saying “we/'i, ?ieif«”-that is. It is not 
something about which something can be told — the Brahman is 
beyond that ; It is not visible to the eyes ; and '‘yato vdco 
nivartante aprapya manasa saha”, that is, “It is beyond speech 
and also beyond the Mind”. Nevertheless, the philosophy of 
the Absolute Self has come to the conclusion that even in this 
difficult position, man can, by his Reason, determine the nature 
•of the form of Brahman. We must first find out which one 
is the most superior and comprehensive of the various 
amperceptible things mentioned above, namely. Desire, Memory 
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^nation Hope Life 

lirfls" Pa.al.ah.an is 

?r hitot of all imperceptible snbstanoes. When one 

ooasito Desire, Memory, Hope. Determination etc. from this 

noint of view, one sees, as has been shown in the chapter on the 
Body and the Xtman, that these are all natural faculties o t e 
Mind- that the Mind is, therefore, higher than them all; , 
that knowledge is higher than the Mind ; that Reason is 
higher than Knowledge, as Knowledp 

faculty of Beason; and that f “ 

of which the Beason is a servant, is the toghest oi 
all (GH 3 42)- H the Xtman is higher than Desire, the 

Mind and tHe other imperceptible substances it naturally 
follows, that the Atman must be the form of the Parabrahman. 
The same argument has been adopted m the seventh chaptei 
of the Ohandogyopanisad, and Sanatkumara has to Narada 
that the Mind is higher (bhuyas) than speech Knowledge is 
higher than the Mind, and Strength {bala) is higher than Know- 
and in as much as, going up m this way, the Atman 
highest of all {bhilman), the Atman must be the true 
form of the Parabrahman. From among English writers, 
Green has accepted this doctrine; but as his arguments are 
slightly different in nature, I will concisely mention th^em here 
inVedantio terminology. Green says that there must be^^some 
substance uniformly underlying the various Names and Forms 
in the external universe, which (substance) is the counterpart 
the Knowledge created by the Atman by synthesising the 
various impressions of Names and Forms made on the Mind 
through the organs; otherwise, the Knowledge resulting^ from 
the synthesis made by the Atman will be self-conceived and 
Without foundation, and will fall flat like the Viinana-vada^ 
‘Something’, Brahman; but Green accepts the 
of Kant, and calls it the Thing-in-itself (wsm- 
• this is the only difference between us and Greea. In 
case, the (Brahman) and the Atman remain 

two correlative things. Gut of these, 
cannot he grasped by the Mind or by 
although it is beyond the reach of the 
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organs, yet, taking as correct one’s self-experience, we come 
to the conclusion that the Atman is not Gross, hut is Thought- 
formed {cidrupl)^ OT oi the form of Oonsciousness {caitanya-rupi). 
Having in this way determined the form of the Atman, we 
have next to determine the form of the Brahman. That Brahman. 
ov vastu-tattva is either (1) of the same form as the Atman 
or {%) is different in form from the Atman; these two things alone 
are possible; because, there is no third thing which now remains 
except the Brahman and the Atman. But, it is our experience 
that if any two objects are different in form, then their effects 
and products must also 'be different. Therefore, in any 
science, we determine whether two things are the same or 
different, by considering their effects. For instance, if the 
roots, rootlings, bark, leaves, flowers, fruits etc. of two trees 
are the same, we come to the conclusion that they are the same ; 
and if they are different, we say that the trees are different. 
When the same argument is applied in the present case, we 
see that the Atman and the Brahman must be uniform ; 
because, as has been mentioned above, the synthesis of the 
impressions created on the Mind by the various objects in the 
world, which (synthesis) results from the activity of the 
Atman, must be the counterpart of the synthesis of all the 
objects in the world made by the Brahman or vastu-iattia 
(which is the Boot of those objects) by breaking up their 
diversity; if not, all Knowledge will be without foundation 
and will fall flat. And, it now follows as a natural conclusion 
that though these two Elements, which arrive at two exactly 
similar syntheses may he in two different places, they cannot 
be different from each other ; and that, the form of the 
Brahman must be the same as the form of the Atman. * In 
short, from whichever point of view one considers the matter, 
it now follows that not only is the Brahman-Element under- 
lying the Names and Forms in the external world, not gross 
like Matter embodied in Names and Forms, but also the 
various forms of the Brahman, which are embodiments 
respectively of Desire, Mind, Knowledge, Life, Vital Force, or 
the logos OM-kara, are forms of a lower order j and the true 
form of the Brahman la beyond all of them and superior to 
* Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics^ 11 26 to 36. 
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all of them, that is to say, is of the form of the pure Atman. 
And it also follows from what has been stated in various 
places in the Gita on this subject, that the doctrine of the Gita 
is the same (Gi. 3. 20 ; 7. 7 ; 8, 4; 13. 31 ; 15. 7, 8). But, it 
must not be thought that this doctrine of the identity of the 
Brahman and the Atman was found out by our Rsis merely by 
some such logic ; because, as has been stated in the beginning 
of this chapter, no proposition can be definitely laid down in 
the philosophy of the Absolute Self by means of Reason alone 
and it must always be supported by self -experience. We also 
see even in the Material sciences, that we first get an expe- 
rience and later on come to know or find out the reasons for 
it. Ror the same reason, hundreds of years before the rational 
explanation for the identity of the Brahman and the Atman 
was found out, our ancient Rsis had first come to the conclu- 
sion that: ‘^neJm nanasti Idnicana'' (Br, 4. 4. 19; Katha. 4. 11), 
1 e., “the diversity which is visible in this world is not real”, 
and that there is at the bottom of that diversity an Element 
which is one in all directions, immortal, imperishable, and 
permanent (Gl. 18. 20); and had, by introspection, arrived at the 
ultimate conclusion that the Imperishable Element clothed 
in Names and Forms in the external world and the Atman- 
element to be found in our bodies, which is beyond Reason, 
are one and the same, that is, they are both homogeneous, 
immortal, and inexhaustible; or that whatever element is in 
the Cosmos {hrahmaT},^) also resides in the human body 
( pv^da ); and in the Brhadaranyakopanisad, Yajnavalkya says 
to Maitreyl, to GargI, Varuni and others, and to Janaka that 
this is the mystic import of Vedanta (Br. 3. 5-8, 4. 2-4), It has 
been stated earlier in the same Upanisad, that he who has 
understood that “ahaM brahimsmi'*, 1 e., “I am the Para- 
brahman”, has understood everything (Br. 1. 4. 10); and in the 
sixth chapter of the Ohandogyopanisad, the father of Svetaketu 
has explained to him this elementary principle of the Monistic 
{admita} Vedanta in various ways. In the beginning of the 
chapter Svetaketu said to his father In the same way as 
one knows all the Name-d and Form-ed transformations of mud 
when he once knows what there is in a ball of mnd, tell me 
that one thing by , knowledge of which I will come to know 
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all things; because, I do not know that one thing”. 
His father then explained to him by nine different lllustra- 
-tions, namely, of rivers, the sea, water, salt, etc. that: ” that 
Element (tat) which is at the root of the visible world and 
thou (tvam), that is to say, the Atman in thy body, are one 
and the same thing ; that is, ''tat tvam asi” ; and when thou 
hast understood what thy Atman is, thou wilt of thy own 
accord understand what is at the root of the Cosmos”; and 

everytime, the canon ” tat tvam asi” — - “ thou art that ” 

is repeated (Chan. 6, 8-16). '‘tat tvam asi” is one of the 
important canons of Monistic Vedanta, and that is translated 
into Marathi by “jem pv^dvm tem brahrnadim”, i. e., “that 
which is in the Body, is also in the Cosmos”. 

We have, in this way, proved that the Brahman is the 
same in foim as the Atman. But, some are likely to think 
that because the Atman is believed to be of the form of 
Consciousness {cidrupi), the Brahman is also of that form (i. e., 
iidimpi). It is, therefore, necessary to give here some further 
explanation of the true nature of the Brahman, and at the 
same time of the true nature of the Atman, cii or jndm 
(Knowledge) is a quality acquired by Eeason— which is gross 
in nature — by contact with the Atman ; but in as much as 
it is not proper to arrogate this quality of Eeason to the 
Atman, one must, from the philosophical point of view, look 
upon the fundamental form of the Atman as quality less and 
unknowable. Therefore, though the Brahman is of the same 
nature as the Atman, it is, according to some, to some extent 
improper to say that both or either of these is of the same 
nature as cit (Consciousness or Knowledge). It is not that 
their objection extends only to the Brahman and Atman being 
conscious in form ; but, it naturally follows, that it is also 
not proper according to them to apply the adjective (Beal) 
to the Parabrahman ; because, sat and asai (Eeality and 
Illusion) are two qualities, which are contrary to each other, 
and always mutually dependent, and which are usPhlly 
mentioned with reference to two different things. He who has 
never seen light, can never get an idea of darkness ; and what 
is more, he cannot even imagine the couple fdmmdva) of light 
and darkness. The same argument applies to the couple of 
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..af and asat (Beal and Illusory). It is quite clear ARat whom 
we notice tuat some objects are destroyed, we begin to divide 
ail things into two classes of asat (perishable) and sat (non-- 
perishable); or, in other words, in order that the human mm 
should conceive the two ideas of sat and asat, it is necessary 
that these two opposite qualities should come bef ore the human 
eyes But, if there was only one substance in the beginning,, 
how can one apply to this Fundamental Snbst“ea the tw 
mutually dependent words sat and asat, which came into 
existenol by being applied to two different substances after- 
duality had first come into existence? Because, if you 
call that fundamental substance, sat, then the question arises- 
whether at that time (that is, before duality had coma into- 
existence) there was in existence something else by the side of 
it. Therefore, in the Nasadlya-Sukta of the Bg-\ eda, no- 
adjective is applied to the Parabrahman and the^ fundamental 
Element of the universe is described by saying: m the 

commencement of the world, there was neither nor asat but 
whatever there ^^s, was one^ and that the couples o^ 
asat came into existence afterwards (Bg. 10. 1^9), -and it is- 
^ated in the Gita that he whose Reason has become free from 
the doubles of sat and asat, hot and cold, etc. reaches the 
nirdvarndva (beyond-doubles) sphere of the which is 

Lond these doubles (Gi. 7. 28; 2.45). Emn this it will be 
seen how difficult and subtle are the ideas in the philosophy 
of the Absolute Self. If one considers the matter naerely from 
the logical point of view, one is forced to admit this un- 
knowability of the Parabrahman or of the Atman. But 
although the Parabrahman may, in this way, be quality less 
and unknowable, that is, beyond the reach of the origans, yet, 
as every man has a self-experience of his own Atman, it is 
possible for us to get the self-experience that the indescribabl 
form of this qualityless Atman which we realise by means of a 
visionary experience {saksatkara), is the same as ot the 
Parabrahman; and therefore, the proposition that the 
Brahman and the Atman are uniform does not become meaning- 
less. Looking at the matter from this point of view, it is- 
impossible to say more about the form of the Brahman than 
that : “the Brahman is the same in form as the Atman ; and 
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one has to depend for all other things on one's own self-- 
experience. But, in a scientific exposition which has to appeal 
to Season, it is necessary to give as much explanation as is^ 
possible, by the use of words. Therefore, although the 
Brahman is all-pervasive, unknowable, and indescribable, yet,, 
in order to express the difference between the Gross World 
and the Brahman-Element (which is the same in nature as the 
Atman), the philosophy of the Absolute Self considers the 
quality of caitanya (Consciousness), which becomes visible to- 
us in Gross Matter after its contact with the Atman, as the 
pre-eminent quality of the Atman, and says that both the 
Atman and the Parabrahman are cidrupi or coitanya-rupi 
(Conscious or Knowing, in form) ; because, if you do not do so,, 
then, in as much as both the Atman and the Brahman are 
qualityless, invisible, and indescribable, one has, in describing 
them either to sit quiet, or, if someone else gives some description 
of them by means of words, one has to say : “neia nefi \ etasmad 
anyat param asti \ ”, i. e., “It is not this, this is not It (Brahman),, 
(this is a Name and Form), the true Brahman is something 
else, which is quite beyond that”, and in this way, do nothing; 
else except restricting oneself to negatives (Br. 3. 3. 6). It 
is, therefore, that cit (Knowledge), saif {‘saftamdfratm* or 
Existence) and ananda (Joy) are commonly mentioned as the 
attributes of the Brahman, There is no doubt that these 
attributes are much higher than all other attributes ; neverthe- 
less, these attributes have been mentioned for the only purpose 
of aequainting one with the form of the Brahman, as far as 
it is possible to do so by words ; and it must not be forgotten 
that the true form of the Brahman is qualityless, and that one 
has to get a self-experience (aparoksdnublmva) of it in order to 
understand it. X shall now concisely explain what our 
philosophers have said regarding the way in which this self- 
experience can be had, that is to say, in what way and when 
this indescribable form of the Brahman is experienced by the 
(the devotee of the Brahman). 

The identification of the Brahman with the Atman is 
described in Marathi by saying “what is in the (Body), 
is also in the (Cosmos) ; and it logically follows 

that when once a man has experienced this identity of the 
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Brabman and the Atman, there can no more remain any 
•difterence between the jnata or observing Atman, and the jneya 
or the subject-matter to be seen. But, a doubt is likely to arise 
=that if a man does not escape from his eyes and other organs? 
so long as he is alive, how can one get over the fact that these 
organs are different from the objects which are perceptible to 
the organs ? ; and, if one does not get rid of this difference, 
how is one to realise the identity of the Brahman and the 
Atman ? And, if one considers the matter only from the point 
■of view of the organs, these doubts do not at first sight seem 
improper. But, if you consider the matter deeply, it will be 
seen that the organs do not perform the function of seeing 
external objects of their own accord, '^cakmh pasyati rupayi 
mamsa na tu caksusa” (Ma. Bha, San. 311.17) — in order to see 
.anything (and also in order to hear anything etc.), the eyes (as 
.also the ears etc.) require the help of the Mind. It has been 
; stated before that if the Mind is vacant, objects in front of the 
.eyes are not seen. When one takes into account this common 
-experience, one sees that if the Mind is taken out of the 
organs, the dualities in the objects of the senses become non- 
existent to us, though they might exist in the external world, 
notwithstanding that the organs of eyes etc. are perfectly 
in order ; and it is easy to draw the inference that the Mind 
will in this way become steeped in the Atman or in the 
Atman-formed Brahman, and one will begin to get a visionary 
experience isaksatkara) of the identity of the Brahman and the 
Atman. That man who has attained this mental state by 
meditation, mental isolation, worshipping in solitude, or by 
intense contemplation of the Brahman, will not perceive the 
dualities or differences in the visible world, although they may 
be before his eyes; and then he realises the form of the sole 
(advaita) Brahman of his own accord. In this beatific ultimate 
state, which is the result of the fullest Realisation of the 
Brahman, the three-fold difference, that is, fnpwff of Knower, 
Knowable, and Knowledge^ or the dual difference of worshipper 
and worshipped ceases to exist. Therefore, this state of the 
mind cannot be described by one person to another person ; 
because, it is clear that immediately on uttering the word 
■^another’,’ this state of mind is destroyed, and the man returns 
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from %h.Q advaifa (non-dual) into the dvaita (dual). Nay/ it 
even difficult for anybody to say that he himself has- 
experienced this state of mind ! Because, as soon as you utter 
the word ‘ I there arises in the mind the idea of a difference* 
from others, and such an idea is obstructive to the realisation of 
the identity between this Brahman and the Atman. It is for 
this reason that Yajhavalkya has described this state of beati- 
tude in the Brhadarany aka as follows : — “ycif7'a hi dvaitam iva 

bhavati tad itara itaram pahjati.........jighrati. srnoti... ...... 

mjandti\......yatra tvasya sai'vam atnialvahhiit tat kena Imm- 

pasyet .jigJwet. srrtuyat vijanlyat I . . .vijndttiram are 

kena vijdniyat \ etdvad are khalu amrtatvam iti. \ i. e., “so long as 
the duality of the Observer and the observed existed, the one ■ 
was seeing the other, smelling the other, hearing the other, and* 
knowing the other ; but when everything assumes the form of 
the 5tman, (that is, when there no more remains the 
difference between oneself and another), then, who is to see, 
smell, hear or know whom ? O man I how can there be 
another one to know him who is himself the Knower ? ” (Br. 4. 
5. 15 ; 4. 3. 27). When everybody is in this way merged in 
the Atman or in the Brahman, or becomes dtmahhufa or 
b7uh?nabhuta, the doubles of pain and happiness, or fear, 
lamentation etc. cease to exist (Ka. 7) ; because, in order that 
one should feel fear, or lament, the one to be feared or lamented 
must be different from oneself, and there is no room for a 
difference of this kind, when one has realised the identity of 
the Brahman and the Atman, This state of being free from 
pain, lamentation etc, is called the ^anandamaya" state (the • 
beatific state) ; and, it is stated in the Taittiriya Upanisad, 
that this ananda (Joy or beatitude) is Brahman (Tai. 2. 8 ; 3. 6). 
But, even this description is not perfect ; because, where does - 
the experiencer of this beatitude now remain any more ? It is, , 
therefore, stated in the Brhadaranyakopanisad that Self- 
beatitude {dtmdnaTida) is something by far stranger than . 
ordinary Joy (Br. 4. 3. 32). Having regard to this insufficiericy 
of the word ‘dwawda’ (beatitude), which occurs in the 
description of the Brahman^ the person who has realised the 
Brahman (bra^ma-'ye/fd) is, in some other places, described only 
as ’’’‘brahma bhavati ya evam veda" (Br. 4, 4. 25) or ^%'ahma veda • 
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q 9 q’) “tie, wlio lias realised fhe 

.hrahmahu hhavati that is to say, omittingtlie 

Brahman, has become . . • In the same way as, after a 

5„ water, the difference that 
lump of salt has been dies another of it is not 

;„eVt of the water - " “ ^ man has realised the 

saltish does not rmnain, seals ^ theS-tman, everything 

identity of the Brahman and to 

re”"ru — e- 

sweet illustration of ]ag=ery 

illustration:-^ , so has God come to be verywhere II 

As jaggery ^ n r worship i God is inside as also outside II 
How whom shall I worship ^ ^ 

• nf hv saving, that though the 

This is what is mean y 7 unrealisable 

Harahrahmanis toperoepttble t it can be 

hythe mind, yet it ^.experience. The unknow- 

realised by every ^ which is spoken of , belongs to the 

ability of the Parabrshman ^ To-Be-Known_; it 

stage in which * er Realisation of Non-dualism. 

does not belong to the p a something different 

So long as one has the “ whatever he may 

from the world, it is ““ of the Brahman and the 

do, to rnalise th y,t_ 

Atman. But. alt gh^^ become merged into it ; so also, may 
it can fall into th ^^8 realise it; and then 

a man “g^^^.ised (brahma, naya) state of »>;»- 

a— “aoi®e^-wM 

“ S' 

created things, /lAnpndq on ones own self- 

^^^““‘orttoforL ome Parahrahman has been skMnlly 
“f™”;;,1l?nesoribed as follows: “anjmtam ujanatam 
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'mjnatam avijanatam” ( Kena. 2. 3 )* “ those who say that they 
have Realised the Parabrahman have not really Realised It ; 
they alone have Realised It, who do not Realise that they 
have Realised It”; because, when a person says that he has 
Realised the Parabrahman, there is clearly in his mind the 
•dual feeling that he ( the Jhata ) is something different from 
the Brahman ( the Jheya ) which he has known, and, there- 
fore, his non-dual Realisation of the identity of the Xtman 
and the Brahman is, at this stage, to that extent, upripe or 
incomplete. Therefore, one who says this, admits by his own 
mouth that he has not really Realised the Brahman. On the 
other hand, when the dual feeling of ‘I’ and ‘Brahman’ has 
•disappeared, and the identity of the Brahman and the A-tman 
has been fully Realised, the words “I have understood That ” 
( that is, necessarily, something which is different from me ) 
•cannot be used. Therefore, when a man is in this condition, 
that is to say, when the Realiser ( Jnam ) is unable to say that 
he has Realised the Brahman, he may be said to have Realised 
the Brahman. That a Realiser should be thus totally merged, 
•engrossed, totally dissolved, saturated or dead into the 
Parabrahman, as a result of a total annhiliation of the feeling 
■of duality, would commonly be looked upon as difficult But 
our philosophers have after personal experience come to the 
conclusion that this state of dissolution), which at 

first sight appears difficult, can ultimately be reached by a 
man by practice fa6/i?/dsa) and by renunciation { vairagya). 
Some people raise an objection that in as much as the dual 
feeling of egoism is destroyed or dies in this state of mind, 
this is a kind of self-destruction. But any one can see that 
this objection is without foundation, when one realises that 
though a man cannot describe this state when he is experienc- 
ing it, yet, he can afterwards remember it.* But even a 


* This feeling of non-duality or of non-differentiation which 
results from, meditation and concentration is also experienced by 
smelling a chemical gas called nitrous-oxide. This gas is known as 
‘laughing gas’ { W and Other Essays on Popular 

Philosophy by William Ja 294-298). But the great 

■difference between the two is, that this state is artificial, whereas 
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any further knowledge about anything. In the same way^ 
when one has experienced this immortal Element which is 
beyond Hame and Form, one automatically escapes the cycle 
of birth and death, since birth and death is included in the 
category of Name and Form, and such a man has gone beyond 
Name and Form (Gi. 8. 31). Therefore, Tukarama has referred 
to this state as “the death of death” (Ga. 3580); and 
Yajnavalkya has, for the same reason, referred to this state as- 
the limit or climax of immortality. This is indeed the ‘state 
of being released from birth’ (jivan-muktamstM ). It is stated 
in the Patanjaia Yoga-Sutras, and also in other books, that in 
this state of mind, a man acquires superhuman powers like- 
levitation etc. (Patanjaia Su. 3. 16-55) ; and, it is on this 
account that some persons take to Yoga practices. But, as 
has been stated by the author of the Yoga-Vasistha, the power 
of levitation etc. is neither an ideal, nor any part of the state 
of a Brahman-engrossed and the man who is a 

Birth-released ( jivanmukta ) makes no attempt to acquire these 
powers, which very often are not to be seen in him (Yo. 5. 89)* 
Therefore, not only are these powers not referred to in the 
Yoga-Vasistha, but one does not come across them anywhere 
even in the Gita. Vasistha has clearly said to Kama, that these 
wonderful powers are only tricks of Maya, and are not the 
science of the Brahman. They may be true; I do not insist 
that they cannot be true, but in any case, they undoubtedly do 
not form part of the brahma-vidya (science of the Brahman). 
Therefore, the Brahma-Vidy a science says that whether these 
powers are acquired or not, a man should pay no attention to 
them, nor entertain any hope or desire about them, but should 
exert hioiself only in such efforts as will be sufficient to enable 
him to reach the ultimate beatific Brahmified state, in which he 
feels that there is only one Atman in all created beings. 
Realisation of the Brahman is the purest state of Atman ; it is 
neither magic nor May ic wonders ; and therefore, not only is 
the worth of the science of the Brahman not increased by such 
wonders, but they cannot be any proof of the worth of that 
science. Birds, or in these days even aeronauts, fly in the 
sky ; but, on that account no one considers them as knowers of 
the Brahman. . Nay, people, who have acquired the powers of 
41—42 
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across expressions like “the perceptible universe was created 
•out of the Parabrahman” in the Upanisads;; and in the same 
way, also in the Gita, although the Blessed Lord has said: “My 
true form is imperishable and unborn” ( Gl 7. 25 ), yet, He at 
the same time says, “I create the whole world” ( Gi. 4. 6 ). But 
•some scholars, neglecting the meaning underlying these 
descriptions, and looking upon them as literally true and 
important, lay down the proposition that the ■ Upanisads 
support the Dvaita { Dualistic ) or Visistadvaita (Qualified 
Monistic ) theory. They say that if one believes that there 
is only one qualityiess Brahman which pervades everything, 
one cannot explain how the mutable, perishable, and quaiity- 
ful objects came into existence out of this immutable 
Brahman ; because, although one may describe the Name-d and 
Form-ed universe as ‘ Maya yet, in as much as it is logically 
impossible for the qualityful Maya to .come into existence out 
of the quality less Brahman, the theory of Non-Dualism falls 
to the ground. Bather than that, it would be more proper 
{ i ) to accept as eternal a qualityful but perceptible form of 
the Name-d and Form-ed perceptible universe like Prakrti, as 
is done in Sarhkhya philosophy, and ( ii ) to imagine that at the 
innermost core of this Prakrti, there is another permanent 
element in the shape of the Parabrahman ( Br. 3, 7 ), just as 
there is steam in an iron engine, and ( iii ) to believe that 
these two Elements form a Unity like the grains in a pome- 
granate. But, in my opinion, it is not proper to ascribe this 
meaning to the Upanisads. It is true that the Upanisads 
contain descriptions which are sometimes Dualistic, and at 
other times purely Non-Dualistio, and that we have to reconcile 
them with each other. But, we cannot reconcile the various 
statements in the Upanisads with each other by accepting the 
Dualistic point of view, as satisfactorily as can be done by 
accepting the Non-dualistic point of view, and saying that' 
when the quality less Brahman is taking up a qualityful form 
an illusory Dualistic state seems, only to that extent, to have 
come into existence. For instance, the words in the phrase 
'tat tvamasi' can never be satisfactorily explained from the 
Dualistic point of view. It is not that Dualists did not 
realise this difficulty. But these Dualists have analysed that 
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Dtoaso by saying that 'tat tvam' means 'tmya tmm', that is, 
4hoti art OB That, which is something different from thee 
thou art not That Itself" ; and they haye, in this way, somehow 
or other explained away this very important canon, and 
lisfied themselves. But those persons who understand even ^ 
Ittto of Sanskrit, and whose minds are not perverted as a. 
“It of obstinacy, will at once see that to fo^ed meanm^ 
not correct. In the Kaivalyopanisad (Kai. 1. 16), the terms 
tf and 'tvam' have been interchanged by analysing he pW 
‘Mf tmm ad' as “m tvamem tvarmm tat (l. e., it is tnou. 

thou art It”), and this canon has been proved to be in support 

rf Non-Dualism. What more shall I say? Unless one 
excises away the major portion of the _ Upani?ads, or in- 
tentionally closes one’s eyes to them, it is impossible to show 
tSt therels any other import in the Upanlsad science except a 
Non-Dualistic import. But. as these arguments are endless, I 
Si nrfurther discuss the matter here. Those wto are 
ta favour of any opinion other than the Non-Dualistio theory 
“e ptrie^ly weLme to accept it. I do not think that- 
anvtUng except a Non-Dualistio import could have been 
intended to be conveyed by those noble souls who, after 
describing their self-experience in / 

saying: "neha namsti kmcam (Br. 4. 4. 19 , Katha. 4. 11), i. e , 
‘‘tLre isno diversity of any kind in this world , and that 
whatever there is, is fundamentally eJcamevad'vittyain 
6 2 3) i. e., ‘'one only, without a second , have gone further 
a*Tid said : '"nirtijoh sa mrtyum apnoti ya iha naneva pasyah'\ that, 
ia “he who sees diversity in this world, falls into the cycle of 
birth and death”. But, though there is room for doubt, 
whether all the Upanisads convey one and the same 
import since there are different ITpamsads of the 
different branches of the Vedas, one does not experience the 
sSie difficulty in the case of the Gita, the is a 

single work, it is clear that it expounds one kind of Vedanta , 
and when one considers what that Vedanta is, one^ has to 
interpret the Gita as expounding the Non-Pualistic doctrine 
that the only Beality is “That which remains over after all 
created things are destroyed” ( Gi. 8. 20 ), and Which perva e& 
on all sides all the material bodies {pinda ) as It pervades the 
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Cosmos ( brahma'^da ), ( G-i. 13. 31 ). Nay, tlie principle of 
identifying eyerytliing with oneself ( which has 

heen mentioned in the Gita, cannot be fully explained by any 
■aspect of Vedanta other than a Non-Dualistic aspect. I do 
not mean to suggest that all the various philosophical 
.speculations or doctrines, which ware expounded at the time 
■of Sri Samkaracarya, or after him, in support of the Non- 
Dualistic theory, have been accepted toto in the Gita. The 
Gita was In existence before the Dualistic, Non-Hualistic and 
the Qualified-Monistic doctrines had been formulated ; and I 
also accept the position that the Gita cannot, on that account, 
^contain any doctrinal arguments belonging to any particular 
sect. But this does not prevent one from saying that the 
Vedanta expounded in the Gita is generally of the Non- 
Huallstio kind supported by the Samkara school ( the school of 
Gri Samkaracarya ), and not Daalistio. But, although, from 
the point of view of philosophy, there is some common ground 
between tbe Gita and the Samkara school, yet, from the point 
‘Of view of mode of life, the Gita gives higher importance to 
the doctrine of Action (Karma-Yoga) than to the doctrine 
of Eenunoiation of Action ( Karma-Samnyasa ) which is sup- 
ported by Samkaracarya. But, this subject-matter will be 
•considered later on. What I am dealing with at present is 
the question of philosophy, and all that t have to say here is 
•that this philosophy is of the same kind in the Gita as in the 
Samkara school, that is, it is Non-Dualistic ; and that is the 
reason why the Samkarabhasya on the Gita is considered 
more valuable than the other doctrinal commentaries. 

When one has thus come to the oonclusion that there 
remains behind only one immutable and qualityless Element 
after all Names and Forms are eliminated, from the point of 
view of Knowiedgej and that one has, on that account, to 
accept Non-Dualism after full and minute consideration, it 
becomes necessary to explain how the variegated perceptible 
<iualityful universe came into existence out of one quaiityless 
and imperceptible Element, from the point of view of Non- 
Dualistio Vedanta. It has been stated before that the 
Sarakhyas have got over this difficulty by looking upon Matter 
with its three constituents (that is, qualityfui Matter) as eternal 
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Sdiendent the fundamental Elements of the world become 
wo and the theory of Non-Dualism, which has been un- 
»nkionally accepted as 

mentioned above, comes into question ; and if one does not 
Sok upon qualityful Matter as independent, i becomes 
impossible to explain how the variegated qual.tyful universe 
erne into existence out of one fundamental qualityless 
sXstance: because, the theory that it is not possible for the 
Qualityful to come into existence out of the Qualityless, 
ftat is to say, for something to come into existe_nce out of 
something which does not exist— according to saffan/nw* 
hTalso been accepted by Non-Dualists, In short, there is a 

difficulty on either hand. Then, how are we to get over this 

dilemma V One must find out some ™ 

the Qualityful came into existence out of the Qualityless 
wlthL giving the go-bye to Non-Dualism and that way seems 
"clLd to us by the theory of satkaryavada. True, the 
position is a difficult one. Nay; according to some this is 
the principal difficulty in the way of accepting Non-Duato, 
and, on that account, they accept Dual^m. But the Non- 
Lallsts have, by their Intelligence, found out a skilful and 
“onaWe way for getting over this difficult position. 
They say that the theory of safkaryavada or ot\>h.e gma- 
parimrmvada^f applies only when the cause and the product 
are both of the same kind or class; and on that account, eyen 
Non-Dualists will accept that the Real and ^ (^alityless 
Brahman cannot giye birth to a Real and Quahtyful Maya ; 
but this admission is effective only when both the substances 
are Real ( satya ). Where one substance is Real, and tRe other 
one is only a reflection of it, safAdrywada does not apply. 
The Saihkhyas consider Prakrti as an independent Real 
substance, in the same way as the Purusa.^ Therefore, they 
cannot, having regard to the theory of mtkdnjavdda, account 
for the outcome of a qualityful Prakrti from a qualityless 
Purusa. But as the Non-Dualistio Vedanta holds that though 
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Maya may be eternal it is neither Real nor independent, but 
is, as stated in the Gita, a ‘folly’ (moha), an ‘ignorance* 
( ajfiana ), or an ‘illusion { maya ) seen by the organs’, the objec- 
tion based on satkaryavada, does not in the least affect the 
Hon-Dualistic doctrine. If a son is born to a father, we can 
say that he is the result of the gum-parinama of the father ; 
but when there is only one individual, namely, the father, and 
he is seen appearing sometimes in the guise of an inf ant j and 
sometimes of a young man, and sometimes of ah old man, 
there does not exist, as we readily realise, the relation of cause 
and product, or of guvLa-pariTjLama between the man and his 
various disguises. In the same way, when we have come to 
the conclusion that there is only one Sun, we say that the 
reflection of that Sun seen in water is a kind of illusion, and 
that there is not another Sun which has come into existence 
by ; and astronomy tells us that when once 

the true form of a planet has been defined by means of a 
telescope, that form of it which we see by the naked eyes, is 
only an appearance resulting from the weakness of our eyes 
and the immense distance of the planet from us. From this, 
it becomes clear that a particular thing cannot be looked 
upon as an independent, real, and existing thing, merely on 
account of the fact that it is actually perceptible to our eyes 
and other organs. Then, why should wd not make use of the 
same argument in the philosophy of the Absolute Self, and 
say that the qualityless Parabrahman which has been 
defined by the telescope of the knowledgeful (spiritual) eyes is 
the only thing which is Real, and that the Names and Forms, 
which are visible to the knowledgeless natural eyes, is not the 
product or result of, or something which has come out of, this 
Parabrahman, but is purely a deceptive and illusory 
appearance due to the incapacity of our organs ? The objection 
that the Qualityful cannot come into existence out of the 
Qualityless can itself not be made here ; because, the two 
substances do not belong to the same category, and whereas the 
one is Real, the other is merely an appearance ; and it is 
common experience, that, though there may be fundamentally 
one Real substance, the appearances of that same substance 
change according to the faulty vision, or the ignorance, or the 
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ClAPTEl ¥IIL 


THE CONSTRUCTION AND THE DESTRUCTION • 
OF THE COSMOS. 

guna gunem jayante tafraiva nivlsanti ca \ 

Mahabharata, Santi. 305. S3. 

I baye so far dealt with the nature of the two independent 
fundamental principles of the world according to the Kapila 
Samfehya philosophy, namely, Matter and Spirit, and have 
described how one has to release one’s Self from the network of 
the constituent Qualities of Matter which it places before one’s 
eyes, as a result of its union with Spirit. But the explana- 
tion of how this ‘Saihsara ’ (worldly illusion) is placed by 
Matter before the Spirit— -this its diffusion, or its drama which 
Marathi poets have given the vivid name of ‘ samsrtioa pimga ’ 
(the fantastic dance of worldly life), and which is called 
the Mint of Matter ” by Jnanesvara Maharaja— and in what 
way the same is destroyed, has still to be given; and I shall 
-deal with that subject in this chapter. This activity of Matter 
is known as “the Construction and Destruction of the Cosmos”, 
because, according to the Samkhya philosophy, prakrH (Matter) 
has created this world or creation for the benefit of in- 
numerable Spirits. Sri Samartha Rainadasa has in two or 
ithree places in the Dasahodlia given a beautiful description 


^ ^^Constlfcaents ( jrwws) are born out of eonstitueuts, and are 
merged in them 
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of how tlie entire Cosmos is created from Matter, and I haY© 
taken the phrase “ Construction and Destruction of the 
Cosmos” from that description. Similarly, this subject-matter- 
lias been dealt with principally in the seventh and eighth 
chapters of the Bhagavadgita, and from the following prayer 
of Arjuna to Sri Krsna in the beginning of the eleventh chapter,., 
namely: bhavapyayau hi bhutanahi srufau visfaraso maya” 
(Gi. 11. 2), i. e., “ I have heard (what You have said ) in detail 
about the creation and the destruction of created beings ; now 
show me actually Your Cosmic Form, and fulfill my ambition’,’,, 
it is clearly seen that the construction and the destruction of 
the Cosmos is an important part of the subject-matter of the 
Mutable and the Immutable. The Knowledge by which one. 
realises that all the perceptible objects in the world, which 
are more than one (are numerous), contain only one 
fundamental imperceptible substance, is called ‘jnana ’' 
(Gl. 18. 20); and the Knowledge by which one understands 
how the various innumerable perceptible things severally 
came into existence out of one fundamental imperceptible 
substance is called * ujiTEna ’; and not only does this subject- 
matter include the consideration of the Mutable and the. 
Immutable, but it also includes the knowledge of the Body 
and the Atman and the knowledge of the Absolute Self. 

According to the Bhagavadgita,^ Matter does not carry ottv 
its activities independently, but has to do so according to the 
will of the Paramesvara (Gi. 9. 10). But, as has been stated be- 
fore, Eapila Esi considered Matter as independent. According 
to the Samkhya philosophy, its union with Spirit is a sufficient, 
proximate cause for its diffusion to commence. Matter needs 
nothing else for this purpose. The Sarhkhyas say that as soon 
as Matter is united with Spirit, its minting starts ; and just as 
in spring, trees get foliage and after that, leaves, flowers, and 
fruits follow one after the other (Ma. Bha. San. 231. 73; and 
Manu. 1. 30), so also is' the fundamental equable state of 
Matter disrupted, and its constituents begin to spread out. 
On the other hand, in the 'Veda-Samhitas, the TJpanisads, 
and the Smrti texts, the Parabrahman is looked upon as- 
fundamental instead of Matter, and different descriptions are 
found ill those books about the creation of the Cosmos froros 
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that Parabrahman (Highest Brahman), hamel 3 r that : ‘‘/wratJS'a- 
garbhah sanuvaftatagre bhutasi/a jatah patir eka usit”, i. e., 
“ the Golden Egg first came into existence” (Rg. 10. 121. l)^ 
and from this Golden Egg, or from Truth, the whole 
world was created (Rg. 10. 72; 10. 190); or first, water was. 
created (Rg. 10. 82. 6; Tai. Bra. 1. 1. 3. 7 ; Ai. U. 1. 1. 2), and 
from that water, the Cosmos; or that when in this water an 
egg had come into existence, the Brahmadeva was horn out. 
of it, and either from this Brahmadeva, or from the original 
Egg, the entire world was later on created (Manu. 1. 8-13 
Chan. 3. 19); or that the same Brahmadeva (male) was turned,, 
as to half of him, into a female (Br. 1. 4. 3; Manu. 1. 32); or 
that Brahmadeva was a male before water came into existence 
(Katha, 4. 6); or that from the Parabrahman only three elements 
were created, namely, brilliance, water and the earth (food), and 
that latar on, all things ware creatad as a result of the inter- 
mixture of the three (Chan. 6.2-6). Nevertheless, there is a- 
clear conclusion in the Vedanta-Sutras ( Ve.Su, 2. 3. 1-15 ), that, 
the five primordial elements, namely. Ether (akasa) etc., came 
into existence in their respective order from the fundamental 
Brahman in the shape of the Atman (Tai. U. 2. 1); and there 
are clear references in the Upanisads to prakrti, makat, and 
other elements, e. g., see Katha (3. 11), Maitrayani (6. 10),. 
Syetasvatara (4. 10; 6. 16) etc. From this it can be seen that, 
though according to Vedanta philosophy, Matter is not. 
indepandent, yet after the stage when a transformation makes 
its appearance in the Pure Brahman in the shape of an 
illusory Prakrti, there is an agreement between that philosophy 
and the Sarhkhy a philosophy about the subsequent creation 
of the Cjsraos; and it is, therefore, stated in the Mahabharata. 
that: “all knowledge which there is in history or in thn 
Puranas, or in economics has all been derived from Samkhya. 
philosophy ” (San. 301. 108, 109). This does not mean that 
the Vedantists or the writers of the Puranas have copied 
this knowledge from the Kapila Samkhya philosophy; but 
only that every where the conception of the order in which 
the Cosmos was created is the same. Nay, it may even be^ 
said that the word ‘ Samkhya ’ has been used here in the 
comprehensive meaning of ‘ Knowledge Nevertheless,, 
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it at length in this chapter. ^ ryViiiAwnnliiPTR 

Not only have modern Western materialistic philosophers 
Samkhya doctrine that the entire perceptrble 
, oMt ot one avyaJda (imperceptible to the 
homogeneous, unorganised, fundamental 
comnletely pervades everything on all sides, 

^ conclusions that the energy 

-1 only gradually, 
into existence suddenly and like 
and continuous order 
called the Theory 


accepted the 
Cosmos has come 
oigans), subtle, 
substance, which < 
but they have come to the further 
in this fundamental substance has giown 
and that nothing has comi 
a spout, giving the go-bye to the previous ^ 
of creation of the universe. This theoij is ^ 

of Evolution. When this theory was first ^ 

Western countries in the last century, it caused 
oommotion. In the Christian Scriptures, ^it 
the Creator of the world created the five 
and every living being which fell into the ^ 

moveables one by one at different times, and t s g 
believed in by all Christians before the advent of the Evolutio 
Theory. Therefore, when this doctrine ran the risk 
refuted by the Theory of Evolution, that theory was attaoked 
on all sides,- and that opposition is still 

in those countries. Nevertheless, in as much as the strength 
of a scientific truth must always prevail, the Evolution Theory 
of the creation of the Cosmos is now becoming more and more 
acceptable to all learned scholars. According to this 
there was originally one subtle, homogeneous substance in the 
Solar system, and as the original motion or heat of that 
substance gradually became less and less, it got more and more 
condensed, and the Earth and the other planets gradually came 
into existence, and the Sun is the final portion of it which has 
now“ remained. The Earth was originally a very hot bail, 
6 ame as the Sun, but as it gradually lost its heat, some portion 
of the original substance remained in the liquid from, vsjile 
other portions became solidified, and the air and water which 
r\A the earth and the gross material earth under them* 
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•tjame gradually into existence; and later on, all tlie living 
and non-living creation came into existence as the result of 
the union of these three. On the line of this argument, 
Darwin and other philosophers have maintained that even 
man has in this way gradually come into existence by 
evolution from micro-organisms. Yet, there is still a great 
deal of difference of opinion between Materialists and Meta- 
physicians as to whether or not the Soul (A.tman) should be 
•considered as an independent fundamental principle. Hiaeckel 
and some others like him maintain that the Soul and V itallty 
have gradually come into existence out of Gross Matter, and 
support the jadadvaita (Gross Monistic) doctrine; on the other 
hand, Metaphysicians like Kant say that in as much as all 
the knowledge we get of the Cosmos is the result of the synthe- 
tic activity of the Soul, the Soul must be looked upon as an 
independent entity. Because, saying that the Soul which 
perceives the external world is apart of the world which is 
perceived by it, or that it has come into existence out of the 
world, is logically as meaningless as saying that one can sit 
on one’s own shoulders. For the same reason, Matter and 
Spirit are looked upon as two independent principles in the 
Sarhkhya philosophy. In short, it is even now being main- 
tained by many learned scholars in the Western countries 
that however much the Materialistic knowledge of the universe 
may grow, the consideration of the form of the Root Principle 
of the Cosmos must always be made from a different point of 
view. But my readers will see that as regards the question 
of the order in which all perceptible things came to be created 
from one Gross Matter, there is not much difference of opinion 
between the Western Theory of Evolution, and the Diffusion- 
out of Matter described in the Samkhya philosophy; because, 
the principal proposition that the heterogeneons perceptible 
Cosmos (both subtle and gross) came to be gradually created 
from one imperceptible, subtle, and homogeneous fundamental 
Matter, is accepted by both. But, as the knowledge of the 
Material sciences has now considerably increased, modern 
natural scientists have considered as prominent the three 
qualities of motion, heat and attraction, instead of the three 
qualities of saftva^ rajas, and tamos of the Samkhya philosophy. 
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lis ifj truG.tliat from tlie point of view of the natural sciences,, 
it is easier to realise the diversity in the mutual strength of 
heat or attraction than the diversity in the mutual intensity 
of the three qualities of saliva, Q’ajas, and lamas. Nevertheless, 
the principle ; giina gunesu variante” (Gi. 3. 28), i. e., “con- 
stituents come out of constituents ”, which is the principle 
of the diffusion or expansion of constituent qualities, is 
common to both. Sarhkhya philosophers say that in the 
same way as a folding-fan is gradually opened out, so also 
when the folds of Matter in its equable state (in which its 
saliva, rajas, and tamas constituent qualities are equal) are 
opened out, the whole perceptible universe begins to coma into 
existence; and. there is no real difterence between this con- 
ception and the Theory of Evolution, Nevertheless, the fact that 
the Gita, and partly also the Upanisads and other Vedic texts 
have without demur accepted the theory of the growth of the 
guruis (constituents) side by side with the Monistic Vedanta 
doctrines, instead of rejecting it as is done by the Christian 
religion, is a difference which ought to be kept in mind from 
the point of view of the Philosophy of Religion. 

Let us now consider what the theory of the Sarhkhya phi- 
losophers is about the order in which the folds of Matter are un- 
folded. This order of unfoldment is known as ' gmiolkarm-'Vada 
(the theory of the unfolding of constituent qualities ), or ‘ gana- 
parvnaina-^vada ’ ( the theory of the development of qualities ). 
It need not be said that every man comes to a decision 
according to his own mtelligence to perform an act or that he 
must first get the inspiration to do an act, before he commences^ 
to do the act. Nay,; there are statements even in the 
Upanisads, that the universe came to be created after the One 
fundamental Paramatraan was inspired with the desire to 
multiply, e, g., ‘'baht syani prajayeya ” ( Ohan; 6. 2.3; Tan 
2.6). On the same line of argument, imperoeptible Matter 
first comes to a decision to break up its own equable state and 
to' create the perceptible universe. Decision means ‘vyavusaya’, 
and coming to a decision is a sign of Reason. Therefore, the 
Sarhkhya philosophers have come to the conclusion that the- 
first ;^ality which comes into existence in Matter is Pure 
(deciding) ’ Reason ( vyavasayaimJm buddhi }. In short, in the 
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same way as a man has first to be inspired with the desire of 
doing some particular act, so also is it necessary that Matter- 
should first be inspired with the desire of becoming diffuse. 
But because man is vitalised, that is to say, because in him 
there has taken place a union ■ between the Reason of Matter 
and the vitalised Spirit ( Atman ), he understands this deciding 
Reason which inspires him ; and as Matter itself is non-vital 
or Gross, it does not understand its own Reason. This is the 
great difference between the two, and this difference is the 
result of the Consciousness which Matter has acquired as a 
result of its union with the Spirit. It is not the quality of 
Gross Matter. When one bears in mind that even modern 
Materialistic natural scientists have now begun to admit that 
unless one credits Matter with some Energy which, though non- 
seif-intelligible ( asvayamvedya ), is yet of the same nature as 
human intelligence, one cannot reasonably explain the mutual 
attraction or repulsion seen in the material world in the shape 
of gravitation, or magnetic attraction or repulsion, or other 
chemical actions, * one need not be surprised about the- 
proposition of the Samkhya philosophy that Reason is the first 
quality which is acquired by Matter. You may, if you like, 
give this quality which first arises in Matter the name 
of Reason which is non-vitalised or non-self-perceptible 
“Without iliti asaumptioii ol an atomio soul, the uommonest 
and the most general phenomena of Chemistry are inexplieable.; 
Pleasure and pain, desire and aversion, attraction and repulsion,, 
must be common to all atoms of an aggregate 5 for the movements 
of atoms -which must take place in the formation and dissolution of 
a chemical compound cun be explained only by attributing to them 
Sensation and Haeckel in tOe Perig sis of the Plastidnle cited in - 

Martineati’s Tyf/es of Ethical Theory, Vol, II p. 399, 3rd Ed. Haeckel 
himself explains this statement as follows ; I explicitly stated 
that I conceived the elementary psychic qualities of sensation and 
leill which may be attributed to atoms to be unconscious — juat as 
unconscious as the elementary memory which I, in common with the = 
distinguished psychologist Ewald Hering, consider to be a commop. 
function of all organised matter,- or more- correctly the living- 
substances — The Middle of the- Universe^ Ohap. IX p. 03 ( R, P. A... . 
Cheap, Ed. ). - ■ > ■ . 
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{ asraya^hvedya }. But it is clear that the desire which a man 
gets and the desire which inspires Matttsr belong originally to 
one and the same class ; and, therefore, both are defined in the 
same way In both the places. This Reason has also such other 
names as * \ ' jnmia ' mati \ ‘ asu7-l \ ^ pixijn a ’ ' khjati ’ 

etc. Out of these, the name ‘maJiatd’ (first person singular 
masculine, inahan, i. e., ‘ big ’ ) must have been given because 
Matter now begins to be enlarged, or on account of the 
importance of this quality. In as much as this quality of 
■* nmltan \qi Reason is the result of the admixture of the three 
■constituent qualities of sattva, rajas, and tamas, this quality of 
Matter can later on take diverse forms, though apparently it is 
singular. Because, though the sattva, rajas and famas con- 
stituents are apparently only three in number, yet, in as much 
as the mutual ratio of these three can be infinitely different 
in each mixture, the varieties of Reason which result from the 
infinitely different ratios of each constituent in each mixture 
• can also he infinite. This Reason, which arises from imper- 
ceptible Matter, is also subtle like Matter. But although 
Reason is subtle like Matter, in the sense in which the words 
"^peroeptible’, ‘imperceptible’, ‘gross’, and ‘subtle’ have been 
explained in the last chapter, yet it is not imperceptible like 
Matter, and one can acquire Knowledge of it. Therefore, this 
Reason fails into the category of things which a-re ’ vyaMa ' 
•( i. 0 ., perceptible to human beings ) ; and not only Reason, 
but all other subsequent evolutes (vikmu) of Matter are also 
looked upon as perceptible in the Sarhkhya philosophy. There 
is no imperceptible principle other than fundamental Matter. 

Although perceptible Discerning Reason thus enters imper- 
ceptible Matter, it (Matter) still remains homogeneous. This 
homogeneity being broken up and heterogeneity being acquired 
is known as * Individuation ' (prthaktva) as in the case of 
mercury falling on the ground and being broken up into small 
globules. Unless this individuality or heterogeneity comes 
into existence, after Reason has come into existence, it is 
impossible that numerous different objects should be formed 
•out of one singular Matter. This individuality which 
•subsequently arrives as a result of Reason is known as 
Individuation,’ ( ahamJcSra), because, individuality is first 
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expressed "by the words * I—you \ and saying ‘I — ^yon * means- 
‘ ahamkara that is, saying ‘nfem® ‘aham’ { ‘I’ ‘I’ ). This quality 
of Individuation which enters Matter may, if you lihe, be 
called a non-self-perceptible t asvayamvedya) 1 b AW ldua,tloB 
But the Individuation in man, and the Individuation by reason 
of which trees, stones, water, or other fundamental atoms 
spring out of homogeneous Matter are of the same kind ; and 
the only difference is that as the stone is not self-conscious, it 
has notgot the knowledge of ‘ aham ’ ( ‘I’ ), and as it has not 
got a mouth, it cannot by self-consciousness say ‘lam 
different from you Otherwise, the elementary principle of 
remaining separate individually from others, that is, of ooii- 
soiousness or of Individuation is the same everywhere. This 
Individuation has also the other names of ^taijasu \ ‘ablum.ana\ 
%hutadi\ B.T:id ‘d ha ht\ A.s Individuation is a sub-division of 
Eeason it cannot come into existence, unless Reason has in the 
first instance come into existence. Sarhkhya philosophers have,, 
therefore, laid down that Individuation is the second quality, 
that is, the quality which comes Into existence after Reason, It 
need not be said that there are infinite varieties of Individuation 
as in the case of Reason, as a result of the differences of the 
saffva, rajas and famas constituents. The subseqiient qualities are 
in the same way also of three infinite varieties. Ray, every- 
thing which exists in the perceptible world falls in tbe same 
way into infinite categories f omasa; and 

consistently with this proposition, the 0!ta has mentioned the- 
three categories of qualities and the three categories of 
Devotion ( Gi Chap. 14 & Chap, 17 ), 

When Matter, which originally in an equable state,, 
acquires the perceptible faculties of Discerning Reason and 
Individuation, homogeneity is destroyed and it begins to be 
transformed into numerous pbieets. Yet, it does not lose its 
subtle nature, and we may say that the subtle Atoms of the- 
Ryaya school now begin to come into existence. Because, before 
Individuation came into existence. Matter was unbroken and 
unorganised. Reason and Individuation by themselves are, 
strictly speaking, only faculties. But, on that account the above 
proposition is not to be understood as meaning that they exist 
independently of the substance of Matter, What is meant is* 
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tiaat when these faculties enter the fundamental, homogeneous, 
and unorganised Matter, that Matter itself acquires the form 
of perceptible, heterogeneous, and organised substance. When 
fundamental Matter has thus acquired the faculty of becoming 
transformed into various objects by means of Individuation, its 
further development falls into two categories. One of these is 
the creation consisting of life having organs, such as trees, 
men etc., and the other is of the world consisting of 
unorganised things. In this place the word ‘organs’ is to be 
understood as meaning only ‘the faculties of the organs of 
■organised beings’. Because, the gross body of organised 
beings is included in the gross, that is, unorganised world, and 
their Atman falls into the different category of ‘ Spirit 
Therefore, in dealing with the organised world, Saihkhya 
philosophy leaves out of consideration the Body and the 
Atman, and considers only the organs. In as much as there 
• can be no third substance in the world besides organic and 
inorganic substances, it goes without saying that Individuation 
cannot give rise to more than two categories. As organic 
faculty is more powerful than inorganic substance, the organic 
world is called sattvika, that is, something which comes into 
existence as a result of the preponderance of the sattva 
•constituent ; and the inorganic world is called fuwznsa, that is 
something which comes into existence as a result of the 
preponderance of the tamas constituent. In short, when the 
faculty of Individuation begins to create diverse objects, there 
is sometimes a preponderance of the sattvika constituent, 
leading to the creation of the five organs of Perception,, the - five 
organs of Action," and the Mind, ma-kingVin all the eleven 
fundamental organs of the organic world ; and at other times, 
there is a preponderance of the tamas constituent, whereby the 
five ' fundamental Fine Elements (tanmatra) of the inorganic 
world come into existence, But in as much as Matter still 
■continues to remain in a subtle form, these sixteen elements, 
which are a result of Individuation, are still subtle elements.* 

^ If I were to convey this import in the English language, I 
?wquld say:— ; , : , . , ;; • ■ 

, The 'Priraoval. matter (Prakriti ) was homoffemous. It 

to^-unfold ifeself,-a]q.cfehy ;]pie jormdjoZe -of differentiation 
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The Fine Elements ( tanmWras ) of sound, touch, colour, 
taste and smell — that is to say, the extremely subtle 
fundamental forms of each of these properties which do not 
mix with each other — are the fundamental elements of the 
inorganic creation, and the remaining eleven organs, including 
the Mind, are the seeds of the organic creation. The explana- 
tion given in the Saihkhya philosophy as to why there are 
only five of the first kind and only eleven of the second kind 
-deserves consideration. Modern natural scientists have divided 
the substances in the world into solid, liquid, and gaseous. 
But the principle of classification of substances according to 
Bamkhya philosophy is different. Sari?khya philosophers say 
that man acquires the knowledge of all worldly objects by 
means of the five organs of Perception; and the peculiar 
construction of these organs is such that any one organ 
perceives only one quality. As the eyes cannot smell, the 
ears cannot see, the skin cannot distinguish between sweet 
and bitter, the tongue does not recognise sound, and the nose 
cannot distinguish between black and white. If the five 
organs of Perception and their five objects, namely, sound, 
touch, sight, taste, and smell, are in this way fixed, one cannot 
fix the number of the properties of matter at more than fi[ve. 
Because, even if we imagine that there are more than five such 
■properties, we have no means to perceive them. Each of these 
five objects of sense can of course be sub-divided into many 
divisions. For example, though sound is only one object of 
-sense, yet, it is divided into numerous kinds of sound, such as 
small, large, harsh, hoarse, broken or sweet ; or, as described 
in the science of music, it may be the note B or E or, 0 etc. ; 

• or according to grammar, it may he guttural, palatal, labial 
•etc.; and similarly, though taste is in reality only one object 
■ of sense, yet, it is also divided into many kinds such as, sweet, 

• pungent, saltish, hot, bitter, astringent, acid etc ; and although 

■■(Aham/m'a) btiuame heterogeneous^ It then branched off into two 
j .sectionS“One organic {Sendriya\ and the other inorganic (^Nirindriya). 
■There are eleven elements of the organic and jiva of the i noyganic 
creation. Furuska or the observer • is different from all these and 
f jails under none of the aboye categories. 
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colour is 111 reality only one object of sense, it is also divided: 
into diverse colours such as white, black, green, blue, yellow, 
red etc; similarly even if sweetness is taken as a particular 
kind of taste, yet, the sweet tastes of sugarcane, milk, jaggery, 
or sugar are all different divisions of sweetness ; and if one 
makes different mixtures of different qualities, this diversity 
of qualities becomes infinite in an infinite number of ways. But, 
whatever happens, the fundamental properties of substance can 
never be more than five ; because, the organs of Perception are only 
five in number and each of them perceives only one object of 
sense. Therefore, although we do not come across any object 
which is an object of sound only or of touch only, that is, in 
which different properties are not mixed up, yet, according to 
Samkhya philosophy, there must be fundamentally only 
five distinct subtle tannuitra modifications of fundamental 
Matter, namely, merely sound, merely touch, merely colour, 
merely taste, and merely smell — that is, the fine sound element 
fsabda-fanmatra), the fine touch element (sparsa-fanmalraj, the 
fine colour element (rupa-tanmafra), the fine taste element 
{rasortanmatra) and the fine smell element {gandha-fantnafra). 
I have further on dealt with what the writers of the TJpanisads 
have to say regarding the five Fine Elements or the five 
primordial elements springing from them. 

If, after having thus considered the inorganic world and 
come to the conclusion that it has only five subtle fundamental 
elements, we next consider the organic world, we likewise come 
to the conclusion that no one has got more than eleven 
organs, namely, the five organs of Perception, the five organs 
of Action and the Mind. Although we see the organs of hands, 
feet etc., only in their gross forms in the Gross Body, yet, the 
diversity of the various organs cannot be explained, unless we 
admit the existence of some subtle element at the root of each 
of them. The western Materialistic theory of Evolution has 
gone into a considerable amount of discussion on this question. 
Modern biologists say that the most minute fundamental 
globular micro-organisms have only the organ of skin, and 
that from that skin other physical organs have come into 
existence one by one. They say, for instance, that the eye 
came into existence as a result of the contact of light with the 
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skin of tile original mioro-organism ; and tkat, similarly, tha 
other gross organs came into existence by the contact of light 
etc. This doctrine of Materiaiistic philosophers is to be 
found even in Sarhkhya philosophy. In the Mahabharata, 
there is a description of the growth of the organs consistent 
withthetenetsofSamkhyaphilosophy,asfollows:— 

saMaragM srotram asya jayate bJmvitatmariah X 

fuparagat tatha caksiih ghmyam gandhajighrl^aya \\ 

( Ma. Bha. San. 213. 16 ). 

that is, ‘‘When the Atman in a living being gets the desire of 
hearing sound, the ears come into existence ; when it gets the 
desire of perceiving colour, the eyes are formed ; when it gets 
the desire of smelling, the nose is created”. But the Sarhkhya 
philosophers say that though the skin may be the first thing 
to come into existence, yet, how can any amount of contact of 
the Sun’s rays with the skin of micro-organisms in the living 
world give rise to eyes — and that too in a particular portion of 
the body— mnless fundamental Matter possesses an inherent 
possibility of different organs being created ? Darwin’s theory 
only says that when one organism with eyes and another 
organism without eyes have been crestted, the former lives 
longer than the latter in the struggle for existence of the 
material world, and the latter is destroyed. But the Western 
Materialistic science of biology does not explain why in the 
first place the eyes and other physical organs at aH come into 
existence. According to the Samkhya philosophy, these 
various organs do not grow one by one out of one fundamental 
organ, but when Matter begins to become heterogeneous as 
a result of the element of Individuation, such Individuation 
causes the eleven different faculties or qualities, namely, 
the five organs of Perception, the five organs of Action 
and the Mind, to come into existence in fundamental Matter, 
independently of each other and simultaneously (\jugapat) ; and 
thereby, later on, the organic world comes into existence. Out 
of these eleven organs, the Mind is dual, that is, it performs 
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two different functions, according to the difference in the 
organs with which it works, as has been explained before in 
the sixth chapter: that is to say, it is discriminating and 
isamkalpa-'nilmljM in co-operation with the 

organs of Perception and arranges the various impressions 
experienced by the various organs, and after classifying them, 
places them before Eeason for decision; and it is executive 
{vijalmramtmaka) in co-operation with the organs of Action, 
that is to say, it executes the decisions arrived at by Reason 
with the help of the organs of Action. In the TTpanisads, 
the organs themselves are given the name of ‘ Vital Force ’ 
( prava ); and the authors of the Upanisads (Munda 2. 1 .3), 
like the Sarhkhya philosophers, are of the opinion that these 
vital forces are not the embodiment of the five primordial 
elements, but are individually born out of the Paramatmaii 
(Absolute Self). The number of these vital forces or organs 
is stated in the Upanisads to be seven in some places and to be 
ten, eleven, twelve, or thirteen in other places; but Sri 
SariikarScarya has proved on the authority of the Vedanta- 
Satras, that if an attempt is made to harmonise the various 
statements in the Upanisads, the number of these organs is 
fixed at eleven (Ve. Su. Sarh. Bha. 2. 4.5,6); and in the Gita 
it has been clearly stated that dasaikam m” (Cil. 

13. 5), i G., “the organs are ten plus one, or eleven”. In 
short, there is no difference of opinion on this point between 
the Sarhkhya and the Vedanta philosophy. 

According to the Sarhkhya philosophy, after the eleven 
organic faculties or qualities, which are the basis of the organic 
world, and the five subtle elementary essences 
■which are the basis of the inorganic world have th'us come into 
existence as a result of sdttoika and tamam Individuation 
respectively, the five gross primordial elements (which are alsf> 
called ^visesa’), as also gross inorganic substances, come into 
existence out of the five fundamental subtle essences 
i tanmUtras } ; and when these inorganic substances, come into 
contact with the eleven subtle organs, the organic universe 
comes into existence. 

' ; The order in which the various Elements come out of 
‘fundamental Matter ' according to Sarhkhya philosophy, and 
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wMoh has been so far descrlbedj will be clear from 
genealogical tree given below 


the 


THE GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE COSMOS. 
SPIRIT “❖( Both self -created and eternal )‘5-M ATTER, 


(Quality-less.) 
(Synonyms ; f/ia, 
Observer etc.) 


( Imperceptible and Subtle ) 
(Possesses the sattva, rajaSt and 
fmms constituents) 
i&jnonjmB : pradhmia, avyakfa, ‘Maya, 
pt'asava-dJmrnwp etc.) 


MAHAN OR REASON 
( Perceptible and Subtle ) 
Synonyms : asurl, imti, jimna, khyZiti, (etc.) 

AHAM KARA (Individuation) 
(Perceptible and Subtle) 

( Synonyms : abUmana, taijasa, etc, ) 


SATTVIKA CREATION TAMAS A CREATION 
(i.e., Perceptible & Subtle organs) (i.e,, Inorganic world) 


Five or- Five or- MIND. 
,gans gans 
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There are thus twenty-five elementary principles, counting the 
five gross primordial elements and Spirit. Gut of these, the 
twenty-three elements including and after Mahan (Reason), 
are the evolutes (vikdras) of fundamental Matter. But even 
then, the subtle Tanmatras and the five gross primordial 
elements are substantial {dravydtmaka ) evolutes and 
Reason, Individuation, and the organs are merely faculties 
or qualities. The further distinction is that whereas these 
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twenty-tlireo elements are perceptible, fundamental Matter 
is imperceptible. Out of these twenty-three elements, Cardinal 
Directions (east, west etc.,) and Time are included by Samkhya 
philosophers in Ether (akasa), and instead of looking upon 
Vital Force {pi'Uija) as independent, they give the name of 
Vital Force to the various activities of the organs, when these 
activities have once started (Sam. Ka. 29). But this opinion 
is not accejited by Vedantists, who consider Vital Force as an 
independent element (Ve. Su. 2. 49). Similarly, as has been 
stated before, Vedantists do not look upon either Matter or 
Spirit as seif-created and independent, but consider them to 
be two modifications {mhhuti) of one and the same Parame^vara. 
Except for this difference between the Samkhyas and the 
Vedantists, the other ideas about the order of creation of the 
Cosmos are common to both. For instance, the following: 
description of the Brahmavrksa or Brahmavaiia, which has 
occurred twice in the Anugita in the Mahabharata (Ma. Bha, 
A^va, 35. 20“23 and 47. 12--15) is in accordance with the 
principles of Sarhkhya philosophy :~ 

avyaJdabiJaprabhavo buddhiskandhamayo mahan I 

mahaliafhkdmmtapah indriydntaraJcotarah U 

mahabhutamsdkJms ca visesapratimklwmn X 

saddpanjxih sadapitspcdi hihhdsubJmphalodmjah \\ 

u.jmjah sarvahhutandm, hrahmawlmah surmtanah l 

enaih chiftvd ca bhiftva ca fattmjfmndmna hudkih ii; 

hitva aangaviaydn pman mrlyiijanmajarodayan I 

nirmamo mmliaifnkdto mncyate ndfra sa/hsayah \\ 

that is : “ the Imperceptible (Matter) is its seed, Reason { mahan } 
is its trunk, Individuation ( aJmhkara ) is its principal foliage, 
t|ie Mind and the ten organs are the hollows inside the trunks 
tn,e (subtle) primordial elements (the five tamnatras ) are its 
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five large brandies, and the Tisesas or the five G-ross primordial 
elements are its sub-branches, and it is always covered by 
leaves, flowers, and auspicious or inauspicious fruit, and is 
•the fundamental support of all living things; such is the 
ancient gigantic Brahma vrksa. By cutting it with the phi- 
losophical sword and chopping it up into bits, a sclent should 
destroy the bonds of Attachment (samga) which cause life, old 
age, and death, and should abandon the feeling of mine-ness 
•and individuality; in this way alone can he be released 
la short, this Brahma vrksa is nothing but the ‘dance of 
creation’ or the ‘diffusion’ of Matter or of Illusion. The 
practice of referring to it as a ‘tree ’ is very ancient and dates 
from the time of the Rgveda, and it has been called by the 
name ‘ the ancient Pipal Tree ’ (sanatana aivatthawksa) -in the 
Upanisads (Katha. 6. 1). But there, that is, in the Vedas, 
the root of this tree {Parahrahymn) is stated to be above and 
the branches (the development of the visible world ) to be 
below. That the description of the Pipal tree in the Gita has 
been made by harmonising the principles of Samkhya philoso- 
phy with the Vedic description has been made clear in my 
commentary on the 1st and 2nd stanzas of the 15th chapter of 
the Gita. ■ 

As the Samkhyas and the VedSntists classify in different 
ways the twenty-five elements described above in the form 
of a tree, it is necessary to give here some explanation about 
this olassiflcation. According to the Samkhyas, these 
twenty-five elements fall into the four divisions of (i) 
fundamental prakrti, {ii) prakrti-vikrti, ini) vikrti and 
(iv) neither prakrii nor vikrti. (1) As Prakrti is not created 
from anything else, it is called fundamental (Matter). 

(2) When you leave this fundamental Matter and come to the 
second stage, you come to the element Mahan. As Mahaii 
springs from Prakrti, it is said to be a vikrti ot an evoluto 
•of fundamental Matter; and as later on, Individuation comes 
•out of the Mahan element, this Mahan is the jjraAirfe’ or root 
of Individuation. In this way this Mahan (Reason) becomes 
thepraM or root of Individuation on the one hand, and the 
mkrti ( evolute ) of the fundamentar Prakrti (Matter) on the 
other hand. Therefore, Samkhya philosophers have classified 
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it under the heading of \prakrU-mkrtV ; BJid in the same way 
Individaation {ahamkam), and the hve Tanmatras are also 
classified under the heading of ‘ prakrti-mkrti That element 
which, being itself bom out of some other element, I. e„ being 
a vikfti, is at the same time the parent ( prakrli ) of the 
subsequent element is called a ' prakrti-vikrti’. Mahat (Reason) 
Individuation, and the five Tanmatras, in all seven, are of this 
kind, (3) But the five organs of Perception, the five organs 
of Action, the Mind, and the five Gross primordial elements,, 
which are in all sixteen, give birth to no further elements. 
On the other hand, they themselves are born out of some 
element or other. Therefore, these sixteen elements are not 
called ' p-rakrti-mkrli\ but are called ' mkrti' ( evolutes ), 
(4) The Spirit (Purusa) is neither profcr/i nor vikrfi; it is an 
independent and apathetic observer. This classification has 
been made by Isvarakrsna, m^ho has explained it as follows 

(ridlaprakflir amkrtih rmJmdadyah prakfiimkrtayah sapta l 

sodasaJcaslii vtkaro im prakrtlr na vikirlih pwriimh n 

that is: ‘'The fundamental Prakrti is ‘ a-yf/cr// that is, it is 
the ukUra ( evolute ) of no other substance ; Maliat and the 
others, in all seven — Mahat, Ahamkara and the five Tanmatras 
B,ve prakrU-rikrfi,; and the eleven organs, including the Mind, 
and the five gross primordial elements, making in all sixteen, 
are called merely vtkrti or vikara ( evolutes ). The Purusa 
(Spirit) is neither a p?'akrti nor a vikrti' (Sam. Ka. 3). And these 
twenty-five elements are again classified into the three classes 
of Imperceptible, Perceptible and Jna. Out of these, funda- 
mental Matter is imperceptible, the twenty-three elements, 
which have sprung from Matter are perceptible, and the Spirit 
is ‘Jna’. Such is the classification according to Saihkhya 
philosophy. In the Puranas, the Smrtis, the Mahabharata 
and other treatises relating to Vedic philosophy, these same 
twenty -five elements are generally mentioned (See Maitryu. 
6. 10: Manu 1. 14,15), But in the Upanisads, it is stated that 
all these are created out of the Parabrahman, and there is no* 
furtliejr discussion or classification. One comes across such. 
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classifieation in treatises later than the Epanisadsi^^^^^h^ it is 
different from the Samkhya classification mentioned above* 
The total number of elements is twenty-five. As sixteen 
elements out of these are admittedly Vikrtis, that it, as they 
are looked upon as created from other elements, even according 
to Samkhya philosophy, they are not classified in these treatises 
as ^'akrti or fundamental substances. That leaves nine 
elements :~(1) Spirit, (2) Matter, (3-9) Mahat, Ahaiiikara and 
the five subtle ..elements (Tanmatras). The Samkhyas call 
the last seven, after Spirit and Matter, '’pmkTli-vikrlV. But 
according to Vedanta philosophy, Matter is not looked upon 
as independent. According to their doctrine, both Spirit and 
and Mattoi* come out of one Paramesvara (Absolute Is vara).. 
If this proposition is accepted, the distinction made by Samkhya 
philosophers between fundamental Prakrti ai-d prakrli-mkrti 
comes to an end ; because, as Prakrti itsdf is looked upon as 
having sprung from the Paramesvara, it cannot be called the 
.Root, and it falls into the category of ' prakrti-mkrH', There- 
fore, in describing the creation of the Oostnos, Vedanta philoso-^ 
phers say that from the Paramesvara there spring on the one 
hand the Jiva (Soul), and on the other hand, eight-fold Prakrti 
(i. e,, Prakrti and seven pr(ikrti-vikr(is, such as Mahat etc.,) 
(Ma. Bha, San. 306, 39, and 310. 10). That is to say, according 
to Vedanta philosophers, keeping aside sixteen elements out 
of twenty-five, the remaining nine fall into the two classes of 
‘ Jiva’ (Soul) and the ‘ eight-fold Prakrti ’. This classification 
of Vedanta philosophers has been accepted in the Bhagavadn 
gita; but therein also, a small distinction is ultimately made. 
What the Samkhyas called ‘Piirusa’ is called ‘Jiva’ by the 
G-ita, and the Jiva is described as being the ' pum-prakrti^ or 
the most subliina form of the Isvara, and that which the 
Samkhyas call the ‘fundamental Prakrti’ is referred to in 
the Gita as the ‘apam* or inferior form of the Paramesvara 
(Gl. 7, 4, 5.), When in this way, two main divisions have been 
made, then, in giving the further sub-divisions or kinds of the 
second main division, namely, of the inferior form of the 
Isvara, it becomes necessary to mention the other elements 
which have sprung from this in f erior form, in addition to that, 
inferior form. Because, the inferior form (that is, the funda- 
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mental Prakrti of Samkliya philosophy) cannot be a kind or 
sub-division of itself. For instance, when yon have to say 
how many children a father has, you cannot include the father 
in the counting of the children. Therefore, in enumerating 
the sub-divisions of the inferior form of the Paramosvara, 
one has to exclude the fundamental Prakrti from the eight-fold 
Prakrti mentioned by the Vedantists, and to say that the 
remaining seven, that is to say, Mahan, Ahamkara, and the 
five Fine Elements are the only kinds or sub-divisions of the 
fundamental Prakrti; but if one does this, one will have to say 
that the inferior form of the Paramesvara, that is, fundamental 
Prakrti is of seven kinds, whereas, as mentioned above, Prakrti 
is of eight kinds according to the Vedantists. Thus, the 
Vedantists will say that Prakrti is of eight kinds, and the Gita 
will say that Prakrti is of seven kinds, and an apparent conflict 
will come into existence between the two doctrines. The 
author of the Gita, however, considered it advisable not to 
Create such a conflict, but to be consistent with the description 
of Prakrti as ‘ eight-fold ’. Therefore, the Gita has added the 
eighth element, namely, Mind, to the seven, namely Mahan, 
Ahamkara, and the fl.ve Fine Elements, and has stated that 
the inferior form of the Paramesvara is of eight kinds (Gl. 7 . 5). 
But, the ten organs are included in the Mind, and the five 
primordial elements are included in the five Fine Elements. 

\ Therefore, although the classification of the Gita, may seem 
' different from both the Samkhya and the Vedantic classifi- 
cation, the total number of the elements is not, on that 
account, either increased or decreased. The elements s-i’e 
everywhere twenty-five. Yet, in order that confusion should 
not arise as a result of this difference in classification, I have 
shown below these three methods of classification in the form 
of a tabular statement. In the thirteenth chapter of the 
Gita (13. 5), the twenty-five elements of the Samkhyas are 
enumerated one by one, just as they are, without troubling to 
classify them; and that shows that though the classification 
, may be different, the total number of the elements is every- 
“Whete' the same 
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CLASSIFICATION 
of tlie twenty-five 
FUNDAMENTAL ELEMENTS. 


Samkliya 

•classification. 

1, Neither pra- 
krti 11 o r 
vikrti. 


1. Fundaine n- 
tal prakrti. 

f 

7, Prakrti-vik- j 
rti. 1 


16. Vikaras. 


Elements. 


1 SPIRIT. 


1 PRAK- 
RTI. 

1 Mahan. 

1 A h a m - 
kara, 

5 T a n - 
matras. 




1 MIND 
5 Org a n s 
of Perce- 
ption. 

Or g a n s V 
of Action 
Primor - 
dial Ele- 
ments. j 


Vedanta 

classification. 

( 1 ) 

The superior 
form of Para- 
brahman 


( 8 ) , 
The infer i o r i 
form of Para- 
brahman 
{eight-fold). 


35 


( 16 ) 

These sixteen 
Elements are 
not looked 
upon as Fun- 
d am e nt a 1 
Elements by 
Vedantists, 
as they are 
vilcaras) ( evo- 
lutes). 

' 35 


Gita 

classification. 

_ (I) 

p^ra Prakrti, 


_( 1 ) 

apara Prakrti, 

( 8 ) 

These are eight 
sub-divisions 
of the 

apara Prakrti. 


1 ( 15 ) 

These fifteen 
Elements are 
not looked 
upon as Fun- 
d am e nt a 1 
Elements by 
the Gita, as 
they are 
vikaras ( evo- 
iutes). 

: 35 


thus concluded the description of how the homo- 
geneous, inorganic, imperceptible, and gross Matter, which 
was fundamentally equable, acquires organic heterogeneity 
as a result of Individuation after it has become inspired by the 
non-self-perceptible ' Desire ’ {buddhi) of creating the visible 
universe, and also how, later on, as a result of the principle 
of the Development of Constituents {gunxipari'fdim), namely 
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that, '"Qualities spring out of qualities” {gmm giimsu jay ante),. 
the eleven scittvika subtle elements, which are the fundamental 
elements of the organic world come into existence on the 
c»ne hand, and the five subtle Fine Elements (tanmatras),. 
which are the fundamental elements of the tarnasa world come 
into existence on the other hand. I must now explain in what 
order the subsequent creation, namely, the five gross primordial 
elements, or the other gross material substances which spring 
from them, have come into existence, Samkhya philosophy 
only tells us that the five gross primordial elements or Visesas 
liave come out of the five Fine Elements, as a result of giim- 
■pariwma. But, as this matter has been more fully dealt with 
in Vedanta philosophy, I shall also, as the occasion has 
arisen, deal with that subject-matter, but after warning my 
readers that this is part of Vedanta philosophy and not of 
Sanikliya philosophy. Gross earth, water, brilliance, air and 
the ether are called the five primordial elements or Visesas,.. 
Their order of creation has been thus described in the 
Taittiriyopanisad aimanah akasah safhbhufah l akllsad vayuhi 
vayor agnih I agner apah \ adbhyah prfhivi I prthivya osadhayah \ ”■ 
etc. (Tai. U. %, 1). From the Paramatman, (not from the funda- 
mental Gross Matter as the Samkhyas say), ether was first 
created; from ether, the air; from the air, the fire; from the fire,, 
water; and from water, later on, the earth has come into being. 
The Taittii’Iyopanisad does not give the reason for this order. 
But in the later Vedanta treatises, the explanation of this 
order of creation of the five primordial elements seems to be 
based on the gunaparmama principle of the Samkhya system. 
These later Vedanta writers say that by the law of gmju 
gwmsu vartante” (qualities spring out of qualitie.s), a substance 
having only one quality first comes into existence, and from 
that substance other substances having two qualities, three 
qualities etc.^ subsequently come into existence. As ether 
out of the five primordial elements has principally the quality 
of sound only, it came into existence first. Then came into 
existence the air, because, the air has two qualities, namely, of 
sound and touch. Not only do we hear the sound of air, but 
wa feel it by means of our organ of touch. Fire comes after 
the air, because, besides the qualities of sound and touch, it 
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lias also the third quality of colour. As water has, in addition to 
these three qualities, the quality of taste also, water must 
have come into existence after fire; and as the earth possesses 
the additional quality of smell besides these four qualities, 
we arrive at the proposition that the earth must have sprung 
later on out of water, Yaska has propounded this very 
doctrine (Nirukta 14. 4). The Taittiriyopanisad contains the 
further description that when the five gross primordial elements 
had come into existence in this order, owjUia!jah\ 

osadhibhyo'nnam \ anridt puriisah\” (Tai. %. 1), i. e., “from the 
earth have grown vegetables; from the vegetables, food; and 
from food, man. This subsequent creation is the result of the 
mixture of the five primordial elements, and the process of that 
mixture is called ‘pareci-Zcarano:’ in the Vedanta tieatises. 
Panci-karana means the coming into existence of a new 
.mbstance by the mixture of different qualities of each of the 
rive primordial elements. This union of five { pancikarava) 
can necessarily take place in an indefinite number of ways. 

In the ninth dasa/m (collection of ten verses each) of the 
-Dasaftod/ia, it is stated : 

By mixing black and white l we get the grey colour \ 

By mixing black and yellow I we get the green colour H 

(9.6.40) 

And in the 13th dasaka, it is stated as follows 

In the womb of that earth I 
there Is a collection of an infinite number of seeds \\ 

When water gets mixed with, the earth I 
sprouts come out U 

Creepers of variegated colours I 
with waving leaves and flowers are next born H 

After that come into existence 1 
fruits of various tastes U 

The earth and water are the root l 

of all oviparous, viviparous, steam-engendered, 

and vegetable life 9 
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Sucli is the wonder J 


of the creation of the universe n 

There are four classes and four modes of voice l 
eighty-four lakhs * of species of living beings li! 

Have come into existence in the three worlds i 
which is the Cosmic Body” ll 

(Dasabodha 13. 3. 10-15). 

This description in the Dasabodha given by Samartha Ramadasa 
is based on this idea. But it must not be forgotten that by the 
union of five ( jpnwci/rarawa ) only gross objects or gross bodies 
come into existence, and this gross body must become united 
first with subtle organs and next with the Atman or the Spirit 
before it becomes a living body. 

I must also make it clear here that this union of five, 
which has been described in the later Vedanta works, is not to 
be found in the ancient Upanisads. In the Ohandogyopanisad, 
these Tanmatras or primordial elements are not considered to 
be five; but brilliance, water and food (earth) are the only three 
which are considered as subtle fundamental elements, and the 
entire diverse universe is said to have come into existence by the 

This idea of 84 lakha of births is from the Furanas, and it 
is quite clear that it is only approximate. Nevertheless, it is not 
totally without foundation. Western natural scientists believe, 
.according to the Theory of Evolution, that the human being has 
come into existence by evolution from one subtle micro-organism 
in the form of a living nodule at the beginning of the uiii%''6r8e. 
From this idea, it becomes quite clear how many generations of 
each subsequent species (yom, must have come into existence and 
passed away in order that this subtle nodule should have become 
43. gross nodule, and that this gross nodule should in its turn have 
been transformed into a living bacillus and this bacillus been evolved 
into the next subsequent living organism. From this an English 
biologist has worked out a calculation, that for the smallest fish in 
water to develop its qualities and ultimately assume the form 
of a human being, there must have been at least 63 lakhs and 76 
thousand generations of intermediate species and that the number 
of these generations may as well be ten times as much. These are 
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mixtare of these three, that Is^ by ; and it is stated 

in the Svetasvataropanisad that: eMw lohitasuklakr^am 

haJwih pmjah srjamanam sampai[i” ( Sveta. 4. 5), i. e,, “this 
she-goat (aja) is red, or of the nature of fire ; and white, or of the 
nature of water ; and black, or of the nature of earth ; and is thus 
made of three elements of three colours, and from it all creation 
( prajaj embodied in Name and Form has been created. In the 
6th chapter of the Ohandogyopanisad has been given the- 
conversation between Svetaketu and his father. In it, the 
father of Svetaketu clearly tells him : “O, my son 1 in the- 
Gommenoement of the world, there was nothing except 'ekam 
evadiiUyam saf (single and unseconded sat), that is to say, 
nothing else except one homogeneous and eternal Parabrahm an.. 
How can ‘saf (something which exists) come into existence 
out of ‘asa^’ (something which does not exist) ? Therefore, in 
the beginning pervaded everything. Then that sat 

conceived the desire of becoming multifarious, that is, 
heterogeneous, and from it grew one by one, brilliance (fejas)^ 
water and food (prthvl) in their subtle forms. Then, after 
the Parabrahman had entered these three elements in the form 

the species ranging from the small aquatic animals upto the human 
being. If, to this are added the number of minute aquatic 
organisms lower down in the scale Of life, it is impossible to ascer- 
tain how many more lakhs of generations will have to be counted. 
From this it will be clear to what extent the idea of these genera- 
tions in the purana Of Materlialistie scientists has exceeded the idea 
of 84 lakhs of species in our Puranas. The same law applies to the 
calculation of time. Geo -biologists say that it is impossible to form 
even a rough idea of the date when living micro-organisms first 
came into existence on the earth, and that aquatic micro- 
organisms must have come into exi'^ tence crores of years ago. If 
further concise information is required about this matter^ the reader 
is referred to The Last Linh by Ernst Haeckel, with notes etc. by 
Dr. H. Gadow (1898). The above particulars have been taken from 
the appendices. The 84 lakhs of generations mentioned in the 
Paranas are to be counted as follows ; — 9 lakhs for aquatic 

animals, 10 lakhs for birds, 11 lakhs for germs, 20 lakhs for beasts,, 
30 lakhs for immoveable things and 4 lakhs for mankind ( See 
Dasabodha 20. 6 ). 
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of Life, all the various things in the universe which are 
identified by Name and Form came into existence as a result 
of the union of those three (trivrtkaramJ- The led (lohitaj 
colour, which is to be found in the gross fire or the Sun or in 
electricity, is the result of the subtle fundamental element of 
brilliance ; the white (suJda) colour, of the fundamental subtle 
element of water; and the black {krsna) colour, of the funda- 
mental subtle element of earth. In the same way, subtle fire, 
subtle water, and subtle food (prthm) are the three fundamental 
elements which are contained even in the food which man eats. 
Just as butter comes to the surface when you churn curds, so 
when this food, made up of the three subtle elements enters the 
stomach, the element of brilliance in it, creates gross, medium 
and subtle products in the shape of bones, marrow and speech 
respectively ; and similarly, the element of water (apa) creates 
urine, blood and Vital Force ; and the element of earth (prfhvt) 
creates the three susbstances, excrement, flesh and mind” (Chan, 
6.3-6). This system of the Chandogyopanisad of not taking 
the primordial elements but as only three, and of 
explaining the creation of ail visible things by the union of 
these three substances ( /mrl/rarat 2 a) has been mentioned in 
the Vedanta-Sutras (3. 4. 30), and Badarayanacarya does not 
even mention the word ‘paflcikaranaV Nevertheless, In the 
Taittiriya (3. 1), Prasna (4. 8), Brhadaranyaka (4. 4. 5) and 
■other Upanisads, and in the Svetasvatara Itself (%. 13) and in 
the Vedanta-Sutras (3. 3.1-14) and lastly iu the Gita (7. 4; 13. 5)^ 
five primordial elements are mentioned instead of three; and 
in the Garbhopanisad, the human body is in the very beginning 
fitateA to he 'pancatmaka\ that is, made up of five; and the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas give clear descriptions of 
Pancikarana (Ma. Bha. San. 184-186). From this it becomes 
quite clear, that the idea of the ‘union of five’ ( p)andkarmju:i ) 
becomes ultimately acceptable to all Vedanta philosophers and 
that although the ‘union of three’ { tn'urtlcarav.a ) may have been 
ancient, yet, after the primordial elements came to be believed 
to be five instead of three, the idea of Pancikarana was based 
on the same sample as the Trivrtkarana, and the theory of 
T4v|rtk:araxia went out of. vogue. Not only is the human body 
formed, of the five primordial elements, but the meaning of the 
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word Pancikaraiia has been extended to imply that each one of 
these five is divided in five different ways in the body. For 
Instance, the quinary of skin, flesh, bone, marrow, and muscles 
.grows out of earth etc. etc. ( Ma. Bha. San. 186. 30-25; and 
Dasabodha 17. 8). This idea also seems to have been inspired 
by the dsvscrlption of Trivrtkarana in the Chandogyopanisad 
mentioned above. There also, there is a statement at the end 
that brilliance, water, and earth are each to be found in three 
■different forms in the human body. 

The explanation of how the numerous inactive 
■that is to say, lifeless or gross obiscts in the world, which can 
be distinguished by Name and Form, came into existence out 
•of the fundamental imperceptible Matter— -or according to the 
Vedanta theory, from the Parabrahman — -is now over. I shall 
now consider what more the Samfchya philosophy tells us 
about the creation of the sacetop (that is, active) beings In 
the world, and later on, see how far that can be harmonised 
•with the Vedanta doctrines. The body of living beings comes 
into existence when the five gross primordial elements sprung 
from the fundamental Matter are united with the subtle organs. 
But though this body is organic, it is still gross. The element 
•which activates these organs is distinct from Gross Matter 
•and it is known as Spirit ( jmrusa ). I have, in the previous 
•chapter, mentioned the various doctrines of the Samkhya 
philosophy that this Spirit is fundamentally inactive, that 
the living world begins to come into existence when 
this Spirit is united with fundamental Matter, and that 
•when the Spirit acquires the knowledge that “I am 
'different from Matter”, its union with Matter is dissolved, 
failing which it has to peregrinate in the cycle of birth 
and death. But as I have not, in that chapter, explained 
how the Atman— -or according to Samkhya terminology, 
the Purusa— of the person, who dies without having realised 
that the Atman is different from Matter, gets one birth 
• after another, it is necessary now to consider that question 
more in detail. It is quite clear that the Atman of the man 
who dies without having acquired Self-Realisation does not 
-escape entirely from the meshes of Matter ; because, if such, 
were the case, one will have to say with Carvaka, that every 
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^ ^ nf Matter or attains Eelease^ 

; and Bel^Eealisa^ 

-hPtween sin and virtue will lose its importance. LiHewise, 

"y ftat after death, the ^manorthe 

nnrltliat it, of its own accord, performs the action ot tafeng 

““bi L. then thefundamentaltheoremthat Spint 

nnathetlo and that all the activity is ol_ Matter ^ is 
contradicted. Besides, by acknowledging that the Atman ta es 
^w births of its own accord, yon admit that to be its property, 

and fall into the impossible position that it will 

from the cycle of birth and death. It. therefore, follows fhat 
though a man may have died .f “^“”4r 

Eealisation.his Xtman must remain 

order that Matter should give it new births. Neveithete. 
Is the Gross Body is destroyed after death, it is quite dear that 
this union cannot continue to he with Matter * 

^e ZsB primordial elements. But it is not that Matter- 

consists only of the five gross primordial elements. There are 
consists only ^ arise out of Matter, and the 

in all twenty-three elements which aiise om oi ^ ^ 

five gross nrimordial elements are the last five out ot tftem. 

wLn these last five elements (the five primordial elements) are 

^traoted from the twenty-three eighteen 

It, therefore, follows as a natural 

man who dies without having acquired Self-Eealisation 

SSes from the Gross Body made up of the five gross primordial 
Smette that is to say, from the last five 
death does not absolve him from his union with 

ei«-liteen elements arising out of Matter. Eeason (Mahan) Ind 
viduation, Mind, the ten organs, and the five Fine Elements are 

these eighteen elements. (See the f Thmefore 

fyiveu at na^e 243). All these elements are subile. iheretore, 
S Body Aioh is formed as a result of the continued union 
of Spirit^) purusa ) with them is called the ‘Subtle Body , or the 
•Liia-Sarlra’ as the opposite of the Gross 
Sarlra’ (Sam. Ka. 40). If any person dies without having, 
acquired Self-Beallsation. this his Subtle Body, made up of the 
eighteen elements of Matter, leaves his Gross Body on hiB 

death along with the Atman, and compel him 

after birth. To this, an objection is raised by some persons 
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the following effect : when a man. dies, one can actually see 
that the activities, of Reason, Indlvidnatioiiv Mind, and the ten 
organs come to an end in his Gross Body along with life ; 
therefore, these thirteen elements may rightly be included in the 
Subtle Body : but there is no reason for including the five Nine 
Elements in the Subtle Body along with these thirteen elements. 
To this the reply of the Samkhya philosophers is, that the 
thirteen elements, pure Reason, pure Individuation, the Mind 
and the ten organs are only qualities of Matter, and in the 
same way as a shadow requires the support of some substance 
or other, or as a picture requires the support of the wuill or of 
paper, so also must these thirteen ele.ments, wdiich are only 
qualities, have the support of some substance in order that they 
should stick together. Out of these, the Atman {piirusa)^ 
being itself quality less and inactive, cannot by itself become 
the support for any quality. When the man is alive, the five 
gross primordial elements in his body form the support for 
these thirteen elements. But after his death, that is, after the 
destruction of the Gross Body, this support in the shape of the 
five primordial elements ceases to exist. Therefore, these 
thirteen elements, which are qualities, have to look for some 
other substance as a support. If you say that they can get the 
support of fundamental Matter, then, that is imperceptible and 
in an unevolved condition, that is to say, eternal and all-perva- 
sive ; and therefore, it cannot become the support of qualities like 
Reason etc,, which go to form one small Subtle Body. There- 
fore, the five Fine Elements, which, are the bases of the five gross 
primordial elements, have to be included in the Subtle Body side 
by side with the thirteen qualities, support for them in the 
place of the five gross primordial elements which are the 
evolutes of fundamental Matter ((Sam Ka. 41). Some writers 
belonging to the Samkhya school imagine the existence of a 
third body, composed of the five Fine Elements, intermediate 
between the Subtle Body and the Gross Body, and maintain 
that this third body is the support f or the Subtle Body. But 
that is not the correct interpretation of the forty-first couplet 
of the Samkhya Karika, and in my opinion these commentators 
have imagined such a third body merely by confusion of 
thought. In my opinion this couplet has no use beyond 

33—34 
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explaining why the five Fine Elements have to be included 
in the Subtle Body along with the thirteen other elements, 
namely. Reason etc 

Anybody can see after a little thought, that there is not 
much of a difference between the Subtle Body made up of 
eighteen elements described in the Samkhya philosophy and 
the Subtle Body described in the Upanisads. It is stated in 
the Brhadaranyakopanisad that: “lust as a leech (jalayuka ) 
having reached the end of a blade of grass, places the anterior 
part of its body on the next blade (by its anterior feet), and 
then draws up the posterior part, which was placed on the 
former blade of grass, in the same way, the Atman leaves one 
body and enters the other body ” (Br. 4, 4. 3), But from this 
single illustration, the two inferences that (i) only the Atman 
■enters another body and that (ii) it does so immediately 
after leaving the first body, do not follow. Because, in 
^he Brhadaranyakopanisad itself, there is another statement 
further on (Br. 4. 4. 5), that the five subtle elements, the Mind, 
the organs, Vital Force and a man’s righteous or unrighteous 
Tecord, all leave the body along with the Atman, which goes 
according to its mundane Actions to different spheres, where 
it remains for sometime. (Br. 6. 2. 14 and 15). In the same 
way, it becomes quite clear from the description of the course 

* It can be seen from a verse in the book of Bhatta Knmarila 
known as Mimam&aJloJia-vartiha (Atma-vada^ stanza 62), that he 
interprets this couplet in the same way as myself. That verse is as 
follows;— 

antarabhavadeho hi iieiyate vindhyavasimX 

tadastiive prarmnam hi m hilhcid avagamyate \\ %% \\ 

that is, "^'Vindhyavaain did not accept the existence of an antarahhava, 
that ia to say, of a or Body which is intermediate between the 
•Subtle Body and the Gross Body. There is no authority for saying 
that there is such an intermediate body’^ livarakrsna used, to live 
in. the Vindhya mountains*, that is why he was known as 
Vindhyavasin The (intermediate) Body is also known 

as <gandharva'. (See Amarakosa 3. 8. 132, and the commentary on 
it by Ksirasvami, published by Mr. Krishnaji Govind Oak and p. 8 
-of the introduction to that work. ) 
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followed by Jiva along with the fundamental element of water 
(apa) in the Chandogyopanisad (Chan, 5. 3. 3i5. 9. 1) as also from 
“the interpretation put thereon in the Vedanta-Sutras (Ve. 
Su. 3. 1, 1-7) that the Chandogyopanisad included the three 
fundamental elements, viz., water (apa) and along with it 
brilliance (tejas) and food (anna) in. the Subtle Body. In 
short, it will be seen that when one adds Vital Eorce and 
‘’dJmrmadharma'' (i. e, righteous and unrighteous actions) or 
Karma to the Sajhkhya Subtle Body of eighteen elements, one 
gets the Vedantic Subtle Body. But in as much as Vital 
Koroe ( prdria) is included in the inherent tendencies of the 
eleven organs, and righteous and unrighteous action (dlmrin- 
Edharma) are included in the activities of Reason and Mind, one 
may say that this difference is merely verbal, and that there 
is no real dfference of opinion about the components of the 
Subtle Body between the Vedanta and the Saihkhya philosophies. 
It is for this reason that the description of the Subtle Body 
according to the Sarhkhyas as ^^mahadadi silksmaparyantum’' 
has been repeated, as it is, in the words ^‘mahadddyavise^ntam,’ 
.in the Maitryupanisad (Mai. 6. 10). * In the Bhagavadgita, 
fthe Subtle Body is described as consisting of ^^mwidh- 
i^sthamndriyav^i” (Gl. 15. 7), that is, of “the mind and the five 
organs of Perception” ; and further on there is a description 
ithatlife, in leaving the Gross Body, takes with itself this 
Subtle Body in the same way as the breeze carries scent from 
•the flowers : ^^vdyur gandhun ivdsaydt” (Gl. 15. 8). Nevertheless 
dn as much as the metaphysical knowledge in the Gita has 
.been borrowed from the Upanisads, one must say that the 

* In the copy of the Maitryupanisad included in the 
.^uandashrania Edition of Dvatrimsadupani^ad (thirty-two Upanisads), 
the reading of the hymn referred to above has been given as: 

maliadadyadimke^Tmtavd’ ^ and the same has been accepted by the 
.commentators. If this reading is accepted then the ‘ MahaU element 
■which is at the beginning of the list has to be included in the Subtle 
Body and the ‘ Vi^esas ’ or five primordial elements, indicated by the 
words ^ vik6§dntam^ ^ have to be left out. That is to say, you have to 
interpret it as meaning that the * mahat^ o\it oi mahadadyam” 
.has to be taken, and the out of ‘ vm§dntam ^ has to be left out. 

-But, where the beginning and the end are both mentioned- it is 


If 



xight to take both or to omit both. Therefore, according to i*rof . 
Beussen, the nasal ^ ih ’’ at the end of the word. ‘ maJiadadyam ^ should 
be omitted and the hymn should be read as mahadddya visesdntam 
(mahadSdi-^- avisesdntam). If that is done, the word *avis6$a^ comes into 
existence, and the same rule becoming applicable to the ‘mahat^ 
and to the awtsesa % that is, both to the beginning and the end, 
both get included in the LiBga ^arira. This is the peculiarity of 
this reading^ but, it must be borne in mind, that whichever reading, 
is accepted, there is i^p difference in the meaning, „ 


Blessed Lord has Intended to include the five organs of Action, 
the five Fine Elements, Vital Force, and sin and virtue, in the^ 
words “the six organs including the mind”. There is a state- 
ment also in the Manu-Smrti that after a man dies, he 
acquires a Subtle Body made up of the five Fine Elements in 
order to suffer the consequences of his virtuous or evil actions 
(Manu. 12. 16, 17). The words '%ayur gandhan ivdsayat” in the 
Gita, prove only that this body must be subtle; but they do not 
convey any idea as to the size of that body. But .from the 
statement in the Savitryupakhyana in the Mahabharata 
(Ma. Bha. Vana. 296. 16), that Yama took out a Spirit as 
large as a thumb from the (gross) body of Satyavana— • 
“ amgusthamatram pitrusam niscakarsa yamo haldt ” — -it is clear 
that this Subtle Body was in those days, at least for 
qmrposes of illustration, taken to be as big as a thumb. 

I have so far considered what inferences lead one to the 
conclusion that the Subtle Body exists, though it might be 
invisible to the eyes, as also what the component parts of that 
Subtle Body are. But it is not enough to merely say that the 
Subtle Body is formed by the combination cf eighteen elements' 
excluding fundamental Matter and the five gross primordial' 
elements. There is no doubt that wherever this Subtle Body 
exi.sts, this combination of eighteen elements will, according tO' 
its inherent qualities, create gross parts of the body, like hands 
and feet or gross organs, whether out of the gross 
bodies of parents, or later on, out of the food in the gross 
material world ; and that it will maintain such a body. But,, 
it remains to be explained why this Subtle Body, made up by 
the combination of eighteen elements, creates different bodies, 
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such as, animals, birds, men etc. The elements of conscious- 
ness in the living world are called ‘Pnrusa’ by the Sarhkhyas, 
•and according to them, though these ‘Purusas’ are in- 
numerable, yet, in as much as each Piirusa is inherently 
apathetic and inactive, the responsibility of creating different 
bodies, such as, birds, beasts etc. cannot rest with the Purusa. 
According to Vedanta philosophy, these differences are said to 
•arise as a result of the sinful or virtuous Actions performed 
during life. This subject-matter of Karma-Yipaka (the effects 
■caused hy Actions) will be dealt with later on. According to 
Sarhkhya philosophy, Karma cannot be looked upon as a 
■third fundamental principle which is different from Spirit and 
Matter ; and in as much as Spirit is apathetic, one has to say 
that Karma (Action) is something evolved from thesattva, 
rajaSySkTidi tamas constituents of Matter. Reason is the most 
important element out of the eighteen of which the Subtle Body 
is made up ; because, it is from Reason that the subsequent 
^seventeen elements, namely, Individuation, etc. come into 
existence. Therefore, that which goes under the name of 
■^Karma’ in Vedanta philosophy is referred to in Samkhya 
philosophy as the activity, property, or manifestation of 
Reason resulting from the varying intensity of the sattva, 
rajas and tamas constituents. This property or propensity of 
Reason is technically called ‘Bhava’, and innumerable Bhavas 
•come into existence as a result of the varying intensity of the 
sattva, rajas and tamas constituents. These Bhavas adhere to 
the Subtle Body in the same way as scent adheres to a 
flower or colour to cloth (Sarh. Ka. 40). The Subtle Body 
takes lip new births according to these Bhavas, or— in Vedantic 
terminology — according to Karma ; and the elements, which 
are drawn by the Subtle Body from the bodies of 
the parents in taking these various births, later 
on acquire various other Bhavas. The different categories 
of gods or men or animals or trees, are the results of the 
•combination of these Bhavas (Sam. Ka. 43-55). When the 
■saftviJca constituent becomes absolute and pre-eminent in these 
Bhavas, man acquires Self-Realisation and apathy towards the 
world, and begins to see the difference between Matter and 
.Spirit ; and then the Spirit reaches its original state of Isolation 


i .hilLi likitihA 
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and the Subtle Body being discarded, the pain of 
man Is absolutely eradicated. But, if this difference between, 
Matter and Spirit has not been realised, and merely the sattva' 
constituent has become predominant, the Subtle Body is re-born, 
among gods, that is, in heaven; if the rajas quality has become 
predominant, it is re-born among men, that is, on the earth; and. 
if the tamos quality has become predominant, it is re-born in. 
the lower (tiryak) sphere (Gi. 14. 18), When in this way it has 
been re-born among men, the description of how a kalda (state 
of the embryo a short time after conception), &,■ budbuda 
(bubble), flesh, muscles, and other different gross organs grow 
out of a drop of semen has been given in Samkhya philosophy 
on the basis of the theory of ‘'gu7m gunesu jayantd'. (Sam. 
Ka. 43 : Ma. Bha. San. 320), That description is more or less 
similar to the description given in the Garbhopanisad .. 
Although the above-mentioned technical meaning given to the 
word ‘Bhava’ in Samkhya philosophy may not be found in 
Vedanta treatises, yet, it will be seen from what has been stated 
above, that the reference by the Blessed Lord to the various 
qualities ‘'’buddMr jnanam asammohah ksama satyam damah 
sariiaK' by the use of the word ‘Bhava’ in the following verse 
(Gl, 10, 4, 5; 12) must primarily have been made keeping in 

mind the technical terminology of Samkhya philosophy. 

When, in this way, all the living and non-living perceptible 
things in the universe have come into existence one after the 
other out of fundamental imperceptible Matter (according to 
the Saiiikhya philosophy), or out of fundamental Parahrahman 
in the form of Sat (according to the Vedanta philosophy), all 
perceptible things are, both according to the Samkhya and 
Vedanta philosophies, re-merged either into imperceptible Matter 
or into fundamental Brahman in a way which is the reverse of 
‘ the order of development of constituents mentioned above, when 
the’ time for the destruction of the Gosmos comes (Ve, Su. 
2, 3. 14 ; Ma. Bha. San. 232) ; that is to say, earth, out of the 
five primordial elements, is merged into water, water into fire, 
fire into air, air into ether, ether into the Pine Elements, 
the Pine Elements into Individuation, Individuation into 
Reason, and Reason or Mahan into Matter and-according to the 
Y edanta philosophy — Matter becomes merged into the funda- 
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mental Brahman. What period of time lapses between the 
creation of the universe and its destruction or merging is 
nowhere mentioned in the Samkhya Karika. Yet, I think 
that the computation of time mentioned in the Manu-Samhita 
(1. 66 - 73)5 Bhagavadgita (8.17), or the Mahabharata (San, 
231) must have been accepted by the Samkhya philosophers. 
Our Uttarayana, that is, the period when the Sun seems 
to travel towards the North is the day of the gods, 
and our Daksinayana, when the vSun seems to travel 
towards the South, is the night of the gods ; because, there are 
statements not only in the Smrtis, but also in astronomical 
treatises that the gods live on the Meru Mountain, that is to. 
say, on the north pole, (Surya-Siddhanta, 1.13; 12,35. 67), 
Therefore, the period made up of the Uttarayana and the 
Daksinayana, which is one year according to our calculations, 
is only one day and one night of the gods, and three hundred 
and sixty of our years are three hundred and sixty days and 
nights or one year of the gods. We have four yugas called, 
Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali. The periods of the yugas are 
counted as four thousand years for the Krta, three thousand 
years for the Treta, two thousand years for the DvSpara and one 
thousand years for the Kali. But one yuga does not start 
immediately after the close of the previous one, and there are 
intermediate years which are coniunotional. On either side of the 
Krta yuga, there are four hundred years ; on either side of the 
Treta, three hundred ; on either side of the Dvapara, two hundred ; 
and on either side of Kali there are one hundred. In all, these 
transitional periods of the four yugas amount to two thousand 
years. Adding these two thousand years to the ten thousand 
years over which the Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali yugas 
extend, we get twelve thousand years. Now, are these twelve 
thousand years of human beings or of the gods ? If these are 
considered to be human years, then, as more than five thousand 
years have elapsed since the commencement of the Kali yuga> 
not only is the Kali yuga of a thousand human years over*' 
but the following Krta yuga is also over, and we must believe 
that we are now in the Treta yuga. In order to get over 
this difficulty, it has been stated in the Puranas that these 
twelve thousand years are of the gods. Twelve thousand 
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years of the gods mean 360x12000=43,20,000, that is, forty- 
three lakhs and twenty thousand years. The fixing of the 
yuga in our present almanacs is based on that method of 
calculation. This period of twelve thousand years of the 
gods is one mahayuga of human beings, or one cycle of foui* 
yugas of the gods. Seventy-one' such cycles of yugas of the 
gods make up one ‘ manvantara and there are fourteen such 
manvantaras. But, at the commencement and the end of the 
first manvantara and subsequently at the end of each 
manvantara, there is a conjunctional period equal to one Krta 
yuga, that is to say, there are fifteen such conjunctional 
periods. These fifteen conjunctional periods and fourteen 
manvantaras make up one thousand yugas of the gods or one day 
of Brahmadeva (Surya-Siddhaiita 1. 15-20); and one thousand 
more such yugas make up one night of Brahmadeva, as has been 
stated in the Manu-Smrti and in the Mahabharata (Manu. 1. 
69-73 and 79; Ma. Bha. San. 231. 18-31 and the Eirukta by 
Yaska 14. 9). According to this calculation, one day of 
Brahmadeva amounts to four hundred and thirty-two crores 
of human years, that is to say, 4,320,000,000 years. And 
this is called a ‘ kalpa ’ When this day of Brahmadeva or 
kalpa starts 

avyaklZid vt/aktaycih sarvah prahhavanfy aliaragame V 

ratryagarm praliyante tatraivavyaktasamjn.ake H 

(Gi.8. 18}. 

that is, “ all the perceptible things in the universe begin to be 
created out of the Imperceptible; and when the night of 
Brahmadeva starts, the same perceptible things again begin 
to be merged in the Imperceptible”, as has been stated in the 
Bhagavadgita (Gi. 8. 18 and 9. 7), as also in the Smrti treatises, 
and elsewhere in the Mahabharata; There are besides this, 
other descriptions of Oosmio Destruction ( jpra^aya ) in the 
Puranas. But as in those pralayas the entire universe, 

A calculation of yagas etc. according to astrological science 
has been made by^the late Shankar Balkrishna Dikshit in his work 
JBMraiiya ■.JyotihsBstra in various places to which the reader is 
See pages 10$ to 106 and p. 193 etc. 
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including the Sun and the Moon, are not destroyed, they are 
not taken into account in the consideration of the creation and 
the destruction of the Cosmos. One kalpa means one day or 
one night of Brahmadeva and 360 such days and 360 such 
mights make up one of his years, and taking the life of 
Brahmadeva at one hundred such years, one half of Ms life 
is now over and the first day of the second half of his life, 
.that is, of his fifty-first year, or the Svetavaraha kalpa has now 
^started; and there are statements in the Puranas that out of 
the fourteen manvantaras of this kalpa, six manvantaras are 
over, as also 27 mahayugas out of the seventy-one mahayugas 
'Of the seventh manvantara called Vaivasvata, and that the 
'first carana or quarter of the 28th mahayuga of the Vaivasvata 
manvantara is now going on (See Visnu-Purana 1.3). In the 
.Saka year 1821, exactly five thousand years of this Kaliyuga 
were over; and according to this calculation, there were in the 
..Saka year 1821, three lakhs and ninety -one thousand years 
■■still in hand for the pralaya in the Kaliyuga to take place ; 
therefore, the consideration of the Mahapralaya to take place 
.at the end of the present kalpa is a far, far, distant thing. 
The day of Brahmadeva, made up of four hundred and thirty- 
two crores of human years, is now going on and not even the 
noon of that day, that is to say, seven manvantaras are 
yet over. 

As the description which has been given above of the 
■creation and the destruction of the Cosmos is consistent with 
Vedanta philosophy— and if you omit the Parabrahman, also 
•consistent with Samkhya philosophy— this tradition of the 
order of forination of the universe has been accepted as correct 
by our philosophers, and the same order has been mentioned in 
the Bhagayadgita. As has been stated in the beginning of this 
chapter, we come across other ideas regarding the creation .of 
the universe in some places in the Sriitis, the Smrtis, and the 
Purapas, namely, that the Brahmadeva or Hiranyagarhha first 
• came into existence, or that water first came into existence and 
. a Q-olden Egg was born in that water from the seed of the 
Parametvara etc. But all these ideas are looked upon as 
inferior or merely descriptive; and when there is any occasion 
-.to explain them, people say that Hiranyagarhha or Brahma- 
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deva Is the same as Matter. Even the Blessed Lord has in the- 
Bhagavadgita called this Matter of three constituents by the . 
name ‘Brahma’ in the words “mama yonir mahad hrahma" 
(GL 14, 3), and He has said that from this His seed, numerous 
beings are created out of Matter, as a result of three 
constituents. Vedanta treatises say that the description found 
in different places that Daksa and other seven mind-horn sons, 
or the seven Manus, were born from Brahmadeva, and that 
they thereafter created the moveable and immobile universe 
(Ma. Bha. A. 65-67 ; Ma. Bha. San. 207 ; Manu. 1. 34-63), 
which is once referred to also in the Gita (Gi. 10, 6), can be 
made consistent with the above-mentioned scientific theory of 
the creation of the Cosmos, by interpreting Brahmadeva as 
meaning Matter ; and the same argument is also applicable in. 
other places. For instance, in the Saiva or Pakipata Barsana, 
Siva is looked upon as the actual creator and five things,, 
causes, products etc. are supposed to have come into existence 
from him ; and in the Harayaniya or Bhagavata religion, 
Vasudeva is supposed to be the primary cause, and it is stated 
that Samkarsana { Jiva or Soul) was first born from Vasudeva*,, 
Pradyumna (Mind) from Samkarsana, and Aniruddha 
(Individuation) from Pradyumna, But as, according to the 
Vedanta philosophy, Jiva (Soul) is not something which comes 
into existence anew every time, but is a permanent or eternal 
part of a permanent or eternal Parainesvara, the above- 
mentioned doctrine of the Bhagavata religion regarding the 
birth of Jiva has been refuted in the second portion of the 
second chapter of the Vedanta-Sutras (Ve. Su. 2. 2. 42-45); 
and it is stated there that this doctrine is contrary to the 
Vedas, and, therefore, objectionable ; and this proposition of 
the Vedanta-Sutras has been repeated in the Gita (Gl, IS* A; 
15.7). In the same way, Saihkhy a philosophers believe that 
there are two independent principles, Prakrti and Purusa. 
But Vedanta philosophy does not accept this dualism, and says 
that both Prakrti and Purusa are manifestations of one eternal 
and qualityless Absolute Self (Paramatman) ; and this doctrine 
has been accepted in the Bhagavadgita (Gl, 9. 10). But, this 
matter will be more fully dealt with in the next chapter. I 
have to state here only this, that although the Bhagavadgita, 
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accepts the principle of the deTotion to Vasudeva and the 
theory of Action propounded in the Narayaniya or- 

Bhagavata religion, it does not accept the further doctrine of 
that religion, that Saihkarsana (Jiva) was first created out of 
Vasudeva, and Pradyumna (Mind) out of Saihkarsana, and 
Aniriiddha (Individuation) out of Pradyumna ; and the words 
Samkarsana, Pradyumna, or Aniruddha are nowhere come 
across in the Gita. This is the important difference between 
the Bhagavata religion mentioned in the Pancaratra, and the 
Bhagavata religion mentioned in the Gita. I have expressly 
mentioned this fact here in order that one should not draw the 
mistaken conclusion that the creed of devotional schools like 
the Bhagavata school regarding the creation of the Cosmos or the 
the Jiva-Paramesvara is acceptable to the Gita, from the mere 
fact that the Bhagavata religion has been mentioned in the 
Bhagavadgita. Let us now consider whether or not there is 
some element or principle at the root of the perceptible and. 
imperceptible or mutable and immutable universe, which is 
beyond the Prakrti and Purusa mentioned in Sarhkhya 
philosophy. This is what is known as Adhyatma (the- 
philosophy of the Absolute Seif) or Vedanta. 


CIIAPTES IX. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ABSOLUTE SELF. 
(ADHYATMA) 

jjams tasmat tu hJmvo 'mjo ^vyaldo 'vyaMat smiatanah. i 
yah sa sarvesu bhutem miyatsu na vhiasyati W * 

(Gi. 8. 20). 

ThB sum and substance of the last two chapters was that 
■what was referred to as the ksetrajfia (Owner of the Body) In 
the consideration of the Body and the Atman is known in 
Samkhya philosophy as ‘Purusa ’; and that when one considers 
the question of the construction and the destruction of the 
mutable and immutable or the moveable and immoveable 
world, one arrives finally, according to the Saihkhyas, at only 
two independent and eternal fundamental elements, namely, 
Matter and Spirit; and that it is necessary for the Spirit to 
realise its difference from Matter, that is, its isolation, and 
transcend the three qualities (become trigunatita) in order to 
obtain the total annihilation of its pain and attain Release® 
Modern natural scientists explain the order in which Matter 
places its evolution before Spirit, after its union with Spirit, 
in a way slightly different , from the Samkhyas ; and, as the 
natural sciences are further developed, this order is likely 
to be improved. But the fundamental proposition that all 
perceptihle ohjects have come into existence in a gradual order 
■ out of one imperceptible Matter as a result of the development 
of the constituehts, cannot possibly bo altered. Nevertheless, 
looking upon this as the subject-matter of other sciences, the 
lion of Vedanta does not enter into any dispute abotit it. That 
lion wants to go beyond all these sciences, and determine what 
Absolute Element is at the root of the Cosmic Body, and how 
a man should he merged in It; and in this its province it will 
not be out-foared by any other science. As Jackals become 


‘‘' That; second imperceptible substance, which is higher than 
the (Samkhya) Imperceptible, and which is eternal, and which is 
not destroyed even when all other living things are destroyed’^, 
is the ultimate goal. 
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mute in the presence of the Hon, so do all other sciences in the* 
presence of Vedanta ; therefore, an ancient classical writer has 
appropriately described Vedanta in the following words :*- 

tavat garjanii sastrani jamhuka vipine yatha \ . 

na garjati mahasaktih yavad mddntakesarl H 

that is : “ other sciences howl like jackals in the woods, so long 
as the lion of Vedanta, the all-powerful, does not roar”. The 
‘ Observer ’ which has been located after the consideration of 
the Body and the Atman, namely, the Purusa (Spirit) or 
Atman (Self), and imperceptible Matter with its saftva, rajas 
and tamas constituents which has been located after the 
consideration of the Mutable and the Immutable, are both 
independent according to the Sarhkhyas, who say that, on that 
account, the fundamental Element of the world must be looked 
upon as dual. But Vedanta goes further, and says that in as 
much as the spirits of the Samkhyas are innumerable (though 
they are qualityless), it would be prima facie better and more 
proper from the logical point of view (i) to carry to its 
logical conclusion and without exception, the theory of the 
unifying tendency of Knowledge, described in the words 
‘‘ambhaktam vibhaktesu'‘\ which is seen rising from lower- 
grades to higher grades, and as a result of which tendency 
all the various perceptible objects in the universe can bo 
included in one imperceptible Matter, and (ii) to include 
both Matter and these innumerable Spirits finally and 
without division in the Absolute Element, than to believe 
that fundamental Matter is capable of first ascertaining: 
in what the good of each one of these innumerable- 
Bpirits liesi and of behaving accordingly (Gl. 18. : 30-22).. 
Diversity- is the result of Individuation, and if Spirit is 
qualityless, these innumerable Spirits cannot possess the 
quality of remaining distinct from each other; oiv one has to 
say that they are not fundamentally innumerable, but that 
this innumerability has arisen in them as a result of their 
contact with the quality of Individuation possessed by Matter. 
There arises also another question, namely, is the union w-bich 
takes place between independent Spirit and independent Matter 
real or illusory ?. If you say it is real (permanent), then, in as 



aTuch as it can never be got rid of, the Atman can never attain 
■Release according to the Samkhya doctrines ; and if yon say it 
is illusory, then, the statement that Matter begins to place its 
evolution before Spirit, as a result of its union with Spirit, 
falls to the ground. Even the illustration that Matter keeps up 
a continual dance for the benefit of Spirit, in the same way as 
the cow gives milk for the benefit of its calf, is inappropriate ; 
because, you cannot explain away the relation between Matter 
and Spirit in the same way as you can explain the love of the 
cow for her calf on the ground that it has come out of her womb 
■ (Ve. Su. Sam. Bha. %. %. 3). According to Samkhya philosophy. 
Matter and Spirit are fundamentally extremely different from 
each other and whereas one is gross (jada), other is 
self-conscious (sacetmm). If these two substances are extremely 
different and independent of each other at the commencement 
of the world, why should one act for the benefit of the other? 
Saying that such is their inherent quality is not a satisfactory 
answer. If one has to rely on an inherent quality, why find 
fault with the Gross-Non-Dualism (jadadvaita) of Haeckel?^ 
Does not Haeckel say that in the course of the growth of the 
constituents of fundamental Matter, it acquires the Self-cons- 
ciousness of looking at itself or of thinking of itself ? But if 
the Samkhyas do not accept that position, and if they 
■differentiate between the ‘Observer’ and the ‘visible world’, why 
■should one not make further use of the logic by which one 
arrives at this differentiation ? Howmuchsoever one may 
examine the visible world, and come to the conclusion that the 
sensory nerves of the eye possess particular properties, yet, the 
*one who has ascertained this, remains a separate entity. When 
in this way the Spirit which sees the visible world is found to 
be different from the visible world which it sees, theni is there 
Giv is there^^ n^ us for ascertaining who this 

‘Observer’ is, as also whether the real form of the visible 
universe Is as we peroeive it by our organs, or different from it ? 
Samkhya philosophers say that, as these questions can never 
be solved, one is driven to look upon Matter and Spirit as two 
tundamentally different and independent elements ; and if we 
consider the matter purely from the point of view of natural 
.sciences, this opinion of the Samkhyas cannot be said to be 
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Incorrect; because, the ‘Observer V or what is known in Yedanta 
as the ‘Atman’, cannot at any time become perceptible to the 

■ organs of the Observer, that is, to its own organs, as a separate 
entity, in the same way as we can examine the properties of 
•the other objects in the universe as a result of their having 
become perceptible to our organs ; and how can human organs 
•examine such a substance which is incapable of perception by 
‘the organs, that is, beyond the reach of the organs (indriyatUa) ? 
The Blessed Lord has himself described the Atman in the 
Bhagavadgita in the following words : — 

7iainam chindanti sastrdyi Qiainam daliati pavakah \ 

na cainam kledayanty apo m sosayati mai'utdh U 

(Gi. 2, 

ithat is, “it, that is, the Atman cannot be cut by weapons, it 
cannot be burnt by fire, it cannot be wetted by water or dried 
up by wind”. Therefore, the Atman is not such a thing that 
it will be liquified like other objects by pouring on it a liquid 
^substance like sulphuric acid, or that we will be'able to see its 
-interior by cutting it by sharp instruments in a dissecting 
room, or that by holding it over fire it will be turned to gas, 

■ or that it will be dried up by wind ! ” In short, all the devices 
which natural scientists have got for examining worldly objects 
■fall flat in this case. Then, how is the Atman to be examined ? 
The question does appear to be difficult ; but if one ponders a 
little over the matter, it will be seen to be not difficult. How 
have even the Samkhyas determined that Spirit is qualityless 
and independent ? Have they not done that by experience got by 
their own consciousness ? Then, why not make use of the same 
method -for determining the true nature of Matter and Spirit ? 
Herein lies the great difference between Materialistic philoso- 
phy and the philosophy of the Absolute Self. The subject- 
matter of Materialistic philosophy is perceptible to the organs, 
whereas that of the philosophy of the Absolute Self is beyond 
the organs, that is, it is self-perceptible, or something which 
■one oneself alone can realise. It may be argued that if the 
Atman is self-peroeptible, then let each person acquire such 
knowledge of it as he himself can : where is the use of the 
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pMlosopliy of the Absolute Self? This objection will 
proper, if the Mind or the Conscience of each man were equally 
pure. But, as we know by experience that the purity or- 
strength of everybody’s mind is not the same, we have to 
accept as authoritative in this matter the experience of only 
those persons whose minds are extremely pure, clean, and 
broad. There is no sense in carrying on a foolish argument 
that M think like this’ or 'yo'U think like that ’ etc. Yedanta 
does not ask you to abandon logic altogether. All that it says , 
is that since the subject-matter of fche philosophy of the 
Absolute Self is seif -perceptible, that is, as it is not capable^ 
of discernment by Materialistic methods, those arguments, 
which are inconsistent with the personal and direct 
experience which supermen, possessing an extremely piirey. 
clean, and broad mind, have described regarding the Absolute ^ 
Self, cannot be taken as correct in the consideration of that . 
philosophy. Just as in Materialistic sciences, inferences incon- 
sistent with physical experience are considered useless, so in ) 
the philosophy of the Absolute Self, personal experience or some- - 
thing which one's Atman has realised is considered of higher- 
value than technical skill. That teaching which is consistent . 
with such self-experience is acceptable to the Vedantists. 
Srimat Samkaracarya has laid down this very principle in- 
his commentary on the Vedanta-Sutras, and those who wish 
to study the philosophy of the Absolute Self must alwayk. 
bear it in mind. There is an ancient saying that 

acinfyah khalu ye bhava na tarns tarkeijLa sadhayet I 

prakrtihhyah paraihyat tu tadacintyasya laksmam W 

that is, “ one should not, by mere imagmation or inference,, 
draw conclusions about those objects on which it is impossible - 
to contemplate as they are beyond the reach of the organs j 
that substance which is beyond Matter, ( which is the 
fundamental substance of the entire universe ), Is, in this way, 
Incapable of contemplation ” ; and this stanm has been 
adopted in the Mahabharata {Ma. Bha. Bhferna 5. 13) and also in 
the commentary of Sri Samkaracarya on the Yedanta-Sutras, 
but with the reading ' yojayet ’ instead of ^sTidhayet\ (Ve. Su, 
Sam. BhA 3. 1. 37). It is similarly stated in the Mundako- 
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panisad and the Kattiopanisad, that knowledge of the Ahsolute 
Self cannot be got merely by imagination ( Mun. 3, 2, 3 ; 
Katha. %. 8. 9 and %2 ). That is why the Upanisads have an 
important place in the philosophy of the Absolute Seif. Much 
attention had been paid in India in ancient times to the 
question of concentrating the mind, and there was developed 
in our country an independent science on that subject which is 
known as the ( Patanjala ) Yoga science. Those venerable 
Jtsis who, being experts in that science, had besides minds 
which were naturally very pure and broad, have described in 
the Upanisads the experience gained by them by introspection 
about the nature of the Atman, or all that with which their 
pure and peaceful minds were inspired. Therefore, for drawing 
any conclusion about any Metaphysical principle, one cannot 
but refer to these Sruti texts ( Katha. 4. 1 ), One may find 
various arguments which support and justify this self- 
experience according to one’s own acumen ; but thereby, 
the authoritativeness of the original self-experience does not 
suffer. It is true that the Bhagavadgita is a Smrti text ; 
but, I have explained in the very beginning of the first chapter, 
that it is considered to be as authoritative in the matter as the 
Upanisads. I have, therefore, in this chapter first explained 
with authorities, but simply — that is, without giving reasons — 
the doctrines propounded in the Gita, and in the Upanisads 
about this unimaginable Substance which is beyond Matter, 
and I have considered later on in the chapter in what way 
those theories can be scientifically supported. 

The Bhagavadgita does not accept the Saihkhya dualism 
of Matter and Spirit, and the first doctrine of the philosophy 
of the Absolute Self in the Gita, as also in Vedanta, is that 
there is at the root of the moveable and immoveable world, a 
third Principle which is all-pervading, imperceptible and 
imperishable, and which is beyond both Matter and Spirit. 
Although the Saihkhya Prakrti is imperceptible, it is qualityful 
{sagum), because, it is composed of the three constituents. But 
whatever is quaiifcyfulis perishable. Therefore, that something 
else which, being imperceptible, still survives after this 
qualityful imperceptible Matter has been destroyed, is the real 
and permanent Principle of the entire Cosmos'— as has been 
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stated in the Gita in the course of the discussion on Matter and 
Spirit in the stanza (Gl. 8. 20) quoted at the beginning of this 
chapter ; and later on, in the fifteenth chapter, after referring 
to the Mutable and the Immutable — the Perceptible and the 
Imperceptible — as the two Sarhkhya elements^ the Gita says : — 

uttaimh purusas tv anyah paramatmdy uduhrtah I 

yo lokafrayam dvisya bibharty avyaya Uvarah U 

that is, “that Piirusa, which is different from both these (Matter 
and Spirit) is the Super-Excellent, the One which is known as 
the Absolute Atman, the Inexhaustible and the All-Powerful ; 
and, pervading the three-sphered universe, It protects it.” As 
this Spirit is ‘beyond’ both the Mutable and the Immutable, 
that is, beyond the Perceptible and the Imperceptible, it is 
properly called (See Gi. 15. 18) ‘the Absolute Spirit’ 
< purusottama ). Even in the Mahabharata, Bhrgu has said to 
Bharadvaja as follows in defining the word ‘Paramatman’: 

Mma ksetrajm ity uMah samyuhtab pi'UkTtair guyaih \ 

fair eva tu imurmitJdah paramatmeiy udahrfah H 

(Ma. Bha. San. 187. 24). 

that is, “when the Atman is imprisoned within the body, it is 
called Ksetrajna (or Jivatman, i. e. personal Seif) ; and when the 
same Atman is released from these ‘prakrta' qualities, that is, 
from the qualities of Matter or of the body, it is known as the 
Paramatman (Absolute Self)”. One is likely to think that these 
two definitions of the ‘Paramatman’ are different from each 
other ; but really speaking, they are not so. As there is 
only one Paramatman, which is beyond the Mutable and 
Immutable Cosmos, and also beyond the Jiva (or, beyond both 
imperGeptible Matter and Spirit, according to the SSmkhya 
philosophy) a two-fold characteristic or definition of one and 
the same Paramatman can be given, by once saying that It is 
beyond the Mutable and the Immutable, and again saying that 
It Is beyond Jiva (Soul) or the Jivatman (i. e. Purusa). Bearing 
this aspect in mind, Kalidasa has described the Paramesvara 
in the Ktimarasambhava m the following words : “You are the 
Matter which exerts itself for the benefit of the Spirit, and You 
are also the Spirit which, apathetic Itself, observes that 
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’Matter” (Kuma. %. 13). So also, tlie Blessed Lord has said in 
rthe Gita : ^''inama yonir niahadbrahma” ^ i. e., “Matter is My 
generative principle (yoni) or only one of My forms” (14. 3) and 
'that “Jlva or Soul is a part of Me” (15. 7); and in the 
■seventh chapter, the Blessed Lord says 

bhumir apo ^nalo vayuh hlmin mano buddlur eva ml 

almfnkm'a iUyam me bhinna prahrtir astadha II 

(Gi. 7. 4). 

that is, “the earth, water, fire, air, ether, the Mind, Reason, and 
Individuation is My eightfold Prakrti”; besides this {apareyam 
idastv anydm), “that Jiva (Soul) which is maintaining the whole 
■of this world is also My second Prakrti” (Gi. 7. 5). The twenty- 
five Samkhya elements have been referred to in many places in 
ithe Mahabharata. Nevertheless, it is stated in each place 
’that there is beyond these twenty-five elements an Absolute 
IBiement ( parama/affm ), which is the twenty-sixth (sadw/hsu) 
Element, and that a man does not become a ‘ biiddha ’ (soient) 
unless he has realised It (San. 308). Our world is nothing but 
that knowledge which we get of all the objects in the world by 
means of our organs of Perception; that is why Matter or 
Creation Is sometimes referred to as ‘i7la9^a ’ (Knowledge), and 
from this point of view, the Spirit becomes ‘the Knower * i. e, 
iriafd (San. 306. 35-41). But the real TO BE KNOWN 
ijneya) is beyond both Matter and Spirit, that is, beyond both 
Knowledge and Knower, and, that is what is known as the 
Absolute Spirit (para?nap*fru§a) in the Gita (Gl. 13. IB). Not 
I only the Gita, but also all the works on Vedanta philosophy 
are repeatedly exhorting us to realise that parama ov para 
(that is. Absolute) Spirit which pervades the ‘entire Cosmos 
and etemally maintains it; and they say that It is One, that 
It is Imperceptible, that It is Eternal, and that It is Im- 
mutable. The adjectives ‘ d&sara ’ ( Immutable) and ^avyakta' 
(Imperceptible) are used in Samkhya philosophy with reference 
to Prakrti (Matter), because, it is one of the Samkhya doctrines 
that there is no other fundamental cause of the Cosmos which 
is more subtle than Prakrti (Sam. Ka. 61). But~vand my 
readers must bear this in mind-— as, from-the point of view of 
Vedanta, the Parabrahman alone is a-hsara^ that is, something 
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wliicli is never destroyed, and also a-vyahta, that is, im^ 
perceptible to the organs, the same terms " aksara ’ and ‘ avyakta ' 
are used in the Gita for referring to the form of the Para- 
brahman whioh is beyond Matter (Gi. 8. 20; 11. 37 ; 15. 16, 17)„ 
It is true that when this point of view has been accepted^ 
it would be incorrect to refer to Matter as aksara (imperishable 
or immutable) though it may be avyakta (imperceptible) ; but as 
the Gita accepts the doctrines of the Saihkhya system 
regarding the order of creation of the Cosmos to such extent as 
they can be accepted without prejudicing the omnipotence of 
this Third Element (Absolute Spirit) whioh is beyond both 
Matter and Spirit, the Perishable and the Imperishable or the 
Perceptible and the Imperceptible Cosmos has been described 
in the Gita without departing from the fixed terminology of the 
Samkhyas; and therefore, when there is occasion to describe 
the Parabrahman, it becomes necessary for the Gita to refer ta 
it as the Imperceptible (avyakta) beyond the (Samkhya) iim 
perceptible, or the Immutable (aksara) beyond the (Samkhya) 
immutable. See, for instance, the stanza given at the 
commencement of this chapter. In short, in reading the Glta^ 
one must always bear in mind that the words ‘ ayiya/da ’ and 
‘ aksara ’ are both used in the Gita, sometimes with reference 
to the Prakrti (Matter) of Samkhya philosophy, and at other 
times with reference to the Parabrahman of Vedanta, 
philosophy, that is, in two different ways. That further 
Imperceptible, whioh is beyond the imperceptible of the 
Samkhyas, is the Boot of the Cosmos according to Vedanta^ 
I shall later on explain how, as a result of this difference 
between Samkhya and Vedanta philosophy regarding, the 
Root Element of the world, the form of Moksa according to- 
the philosophy of the Highest Self is also different from that 
according to Samkhya philosophy. 

When you once reject the Samkhya dualism of Matter 
and Spirit, and say that there is a Third Element which is 
eternal, and which is at the root of the world in the form of a 
Paramesvara or a Purusottama, the further questions which 
necessarily arise are: what is the form of this third funda- 
mental Element, and what is the nature of its relation tO' 
both Spirit and Matter? The three, Matter, Spirit, and' 
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Absolute Bvara are respectively called Cosmos, Jlva and 
Parabrabnan in Metaphysics (i. e., the philosophy of the 
Absolute Self). The main object of Vedanta philosophy is to 
determine the exact nature of, and the mutual relationship bet- 
ween, these three substances ; and one finds this subject-matter 
discussed everywhere in the Upanlsads. Nevertheless, there 
is no unanimity of opinion amongst Vedantists on this point ; 
some of them say that these three substances are funda- 
mentally one, while others say that the Jiva (personal Self) 
■and the Cosmos are fundamentally different from the Para- 
mesvara, whether to a small or a large extent ; and on that 
account, the Vedantists are divided into Advaitins (Monists), 
Vimstadvaitins (Qualified-Monists), and Dvaitins (Dualists). 

Ail are unanimous in accepting the proposition that all 
the activities of the Jiva and of the Cosmos are carried on 
according to the will of the Paramesvara. But some believe 
that the form of these three substances is fundamentally homo- 
genous and intact like ether; whereas, other Vedantists say 
that since the Gross can never become homogeneous with the 
self-conscious, the personal Self (j7m ) and the Cosmos must 
be looked upon as fundamentally different from the 
Paramesvara, though they are both included in one Parame- 
svara, in the same way as the unity of a pomegranate is 
not destroyed on account of there being numerous grains in 
it ; and whenever there is a statement in the Upanisads that 
all the three are ‘ one that is to be Understood as meaning 
one like the pomegranate ’. When in this way, diversity of 
opinion had arisen as regards the form of the Self ( yw/, ), 
commentators supporting different creeds have stretched the 
meanings not only of the Upanisads, but also of the words 
in the Gita, in their respective commentaries. Therefore, the 
subject-matter really propounded in the Gita has been 
neglected by these commentators, in whose opinion the principal 
subject-matter to be considered in the Gita has been whether 
the Vedanta of the Gita is Monistic or Dualistic. However, 
before considering this matter further, let us see what the 
Blessed Lord has Himself said in the Gita about the nuitual 
relationship between the Cosmos ( pralcTti ), Jiva ( atman or 
piirusa ), and Parabrahman (Paramatman or Purusottama, i.e.. 
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Absolute Atman or Absolute Spirit). My readers will see- 
from what follows that there Is unanimity on this matter- 
between the Gita and the Upanisads, and all the ideas in the 
Gita are to be found in the Upanisads, which were earlier- 
In point of time. 

In describing the Purusottama, Para-purusa, Paramatman. 
or Parabrahman, which is beyond both Matter and Spirit, the 
Bhagavadgita has first said that it has its two forms, namely 
the and the a'vyakta (that is, the one which is perceptible 
to the eyes, and the one which is imperceptible to the eyes). 
It is clear that the form out of these two, that is to- 

say, the form which is perceptible to the organs, must be 
possessed of qualities (saguna). Then remains the impercep- 
tible form. It is true that this form is avyakta^ that is, it is 
not perceptible to the organs ; but from the fact that it is 
imperceptible to the organs, it does not follow that it must be 
qualityless ; because, though it might not be perceptible to the 
eyes, it can still possess all kinds of qualities in a subtle 
form. Therefore, the Imperceptible also has been further 
subdivided into sagum (possessed of qualities), sagwru-nirguria 
(qualifiled and quality less) and nirgima ( quality less ). The 
word ‘ gum ’ is here intended to mean and include all the 
qualities which can be perceived not only by the external 
organs, but also by the Mind. As the Blessed Lord Sri 
Ersna, who was a living incarnation of the Paramesvara, 
was personally standing in front of Arjuna to advise him,. 
He has indicated Himself in the first person by referring to 
His perceptible form in the following phrases in various 
places in the Gita. “Prakrtiis My form ”(9. 8); “the Jiva 
(Self) is a part of Me ” (15, 7) ; “ I am the Atman inhabiting 
the heart of all created things” (10. 30); “all the various 
glorious {wlmat) or magnificent beings which 

exist in the world have been created out of a part of Me’" 
(10. 41); “ keep your mind fixed on Me and become My 
devotee ” (9. 34) ; “ in that way, you will come to be merged. 
in Me. I am telling you this confidently, because you are 
dear to Me ” (18. 65) ; and after having satisfied Arjuna by 
showing him His Cosmic Form that all the moveable and the 
immoveable Cosmos was actually contained in His perceptible 
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form. He has ultimately advised Arjuna, that, as it was easier 
to worship the perceptible form than to worship the imper- 
ceptible form, he should put faith in Him (Gi. 12. 8), and that 
He was the fundamental repository of the Brahman, of perennial 
Release, of eternal Religion and of beatific happiness (GL 14. 
27). Therefore, one may safely say that the Gita from 
beginning to end describes only the perceptible form of the 
Blessed Lord. 

But one cannot, on that account, look upon as correct the 
opinion of some followers of the Path of Devotion or of some 
commentators, that a perceptible Paramesvara is considered to 
be the ultimate object of attainment in the Gita ; because, side 
by side with the descriptions referred to above of His perceptible 
form, the Blessed Lord has Himself stated that it is illusory» 
and that His imperceptible form, which is beyond (para) that 
perceptible form, and which is not cognisable by the organs, is 
His principal form. For instance. He says : 

avyaJcfam vyaktimopanmm mmiyante mam abuddhayah « 

param bhavam ajanarito mamavyayam anuftamam H 

that is, “whereas I am imperceptible to the organs, ignorant 
people consider Me as perceptible and do not take cognisance 
of My superior and imperceptible form which is beyond the 
perceptible form” (7. 24) ; and further on, in the next verse 
(7. 25), He has said : “as I am clothed in My YOGA-MAYA. 
(illusory form), ignorant people do not recognise Me”. In the 
same way, He has given the explanation of His perceptible 
form in the fourth chapter (4. 6) as follows : “although I am 
not subject to birth and am eternal, yet I embody Myself in My 
own Frakrti and take birth, that is, become perceptible by My 
own MAYA (svatmamayayay\ He has said later on in the 
seventh chapter that : “Matter made up of three constituents 
is my DIVINE ILLUSION, those who conquer that ILLUSION 
become merged in Me ; and those low-natured fools whose 
perception is destroyed by it, are not merged in Me. (7. 14, 15) ; 
and He has ultimately in the eighteenth chapter ad vised Arjuna 
as follows: “0 Arjuna ! the fsvara resides in the hearts of all 
living beings in the form of Self (jlva), and he controls the 
activities of all created beings by his IIjLUSION as if they 
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wore maoliines”. It is stated in the Narayaniya chapter in the 
Saiitiparva in the Mahabharata that the Blessed Lord had 
shown to Karada also that Cosmic Form which He had shown 
to Arjuna (San. 339) ; and I have explained already in the first 
chapter that the Gita advocates the Harayaniya or the 
Bhagavata religion. After the Blessed Lord had thus shown 
to Narada His Cosmic Form with its myriad eyes, colours and 
other visible qualities, He says to him : 

maya Jiyesa inaya srsta yan mampasyasi ncirada I 

sarvabhiitagupair yuktarh mivam tvafh jfiafiim arhasi ii 

(Ma. Bha. San. 339. 44), 

that is, “that My form which you see is an ILLUSION ( maya } 
created by Me ; but do not, on that account, carry away the 
impression that I am possessed of the same qualities as are 
possessed by created things” ; and then He goes on to say : “My 
real form is all-pervasive, imperceptible, and eternal and that 
form is realised by the Released.” (San. 339. 48). We must, 
therefore, say that the Cosmic Form, which had been shown to 
Arjuna as stated In the Gita, was illusory. In short, although 
the Blessed Lord has attached importance to His perceptible 
form for purposes of worship, the doctrine laid down by the 
Gita will, from the above statements, be clearly seen to be that 
<i) the excellent and superior form of the Paramesvara is His 
imperceptible form, that is, the form which is not cognisable by 
the organs ; (ii) that His changing from the Imperceptible to 
the Perceptible is His MAYA (Illusion); and (iii) that unless a 
man conquers this Maya, and realises the pure and imperceptible 
form of the ParameWara, which is beyond the Maya, he cannot 
attain Release. I will consider later on in detail what is 
meant by MAYA. It becomes quite clear from the statements 
quoted above that the theory of Maya was not an invention of 
Sri Samkaracarya, and that even before his time it: was an 
accepted theory in the Bhagavadgita, the Mahabharata, and 
also in the Bhagavata religion. Even in tlie Svetas vataro- 
panisad, the creation of the Cosmos is described as follows : 
“"mayam tu prakrtlm tidyan mUijina/n tii malwsmram''' (Sveta. 
4. 10), that is, “ Maya is the Prakrti (the Samkhya Prakrti) 
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•:a,nd tlie Lord of that Maya is the Parame^vara; that Para- 
•mesYara creates the iiniYerse by His Maya (Illusiye Force) 
Although it is thus clear that the superior form of the 
ParameSYara is not perceptible, but is imperceptible, yet, it is 
necessary to consider whether this imperceptible form has 
■ qualities or is quality less; because, we haYe before ourselves the 
example of a qualityful imperceptible substance in the form of 
the Saihkhya Prakrti which, being imperceptible, is at the same 
■time possessed of qualities, that is, which possesses the saffva, 
rajas, and tamas qualities ; and according to some persons, the 
imperceptible and superior form of the Paramesvara must 
also be considered qualityful in the same way. These people 
say that in as much as the imperceptible Paramesvaxa 
creates the perceptible Cosmos, though He may do so by His 
Maya (GL 9, 8), and as He also resides in the heart of every- 
body and makes them carry on their various activities (18, 61); 
in as much as He is the recipient and the Lord of all saorifioes 
•^9. 24) ; in as much as all the Bhavas (that is, rational activities) 
in the shape of pain and happiness of all living beings spring 
from Him (10, 5); in as much as He is the one who creates 
hevotion in the hearts of living beings; and “ labhate ca 
tatab Imman inayaiva vihitan hi ran” (7. 22), that is, as “ He is 
the giver of the result of the desires of living beings”; 
therefore, though He may be imperceptible, that is, though 
He may not be perceptible to the organs, yet He must be 
looked upon as possessed of the qualities of mercy, potentiality 
etc., that is, possessed of qualities (sa^wtra). But on the otner 
hand, the Blessed Lord Himself says: “?ra mmn harmiTj^i 
Mmpanti”, that is, “l am never polluted by Action” or, which 
is the same thing, by qualities (4, 14); foolish people suffer 
from MOHA (ignorance) as a result of the qualities of Prakrti, 
and look upon the Atman as the doer (3. 27 ; 14. 19/ ; as this 
eternal and non-active Paramesvara inhabits the hearts of 
living beings in the form of Jiva (13. 31), people, who are 
overwhelmed by ignorance, become confused, though the 
Paramesvara is really speaking untouched by their activity 
or action (5. 14, 15). It is not that the forms of the Parame- 
svara who is imperceptible, (that is, imperceptible to the 
■organs) have thus been described as only two, namely. 
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qualityful (sagmia) and quaiityless {mrgwn^a) ; but in some- 
places both the -'forms are mixed up in describing the 
imperceptible Paramesvara. For instance, there are mutually 
contradictory sagii-m-nirguva descriptions of the Paramesvara 
In the ninth chapter of the Gita where it is stated that ::: 
“ bhutabhrt na ca bhutastho” (9. 9), that is, “I am the 
fundamental support of all created things, and yet, I am not in, 
them ”, and in the thirteenth chapter, where it is stated that : “the 
Parabrahman is neither sat (real) nor asat, i.e,, illusory” (13. 13), 
“It appears to be possessed of all organs? yet, is devoid of organs, 
and is qualityless, and at the same time the experieneer of the 
qualities” (13. 14) ; “It is distant, and yet It is near” (13. 15) 
“It is undivided, and yet It appears to be divided” (13.16). 
Nevertheless, in the beginning of the Gita, already in the 
second chapter, it is stated that “this Atman is imperceptible, 
unimaginable {aeintya) and immutable, i. e., ara/cdrya” (3. 35) ;■ 
and there is in the thirteenth chapter, a description of the 
superiority of the imperceptible form of the Paramesvara,. 
which is pure, qualityless (mr^^ma), unorganised {niravayava}. 
unchanging (nirvikara)^ unimaginable (aeintya) and eternal 
(anadi), in the following words: — ^“this absolute Atm an ^ 
(Pafamatman) is eternal, quality less, and inexhaustible, and. 
therefore, though It might reside in the body, It does nothing 
and is not effected by anything” (13. 31), 

As in the Bhagavadgita, so also in the Upanisads is the 
form of the imperceptible Paramesvara found described in three 
ways, that Is, sometimes as being saguya (qualityful), sometimes 
as (quality ful and quality less), and sometimes as 

(quaiityless). It is not that one must always have a 
visible icon before oneself for purposes of worship. It is possible 
to worship a form which is indefinite (niralcam), that is, which 
is imperceptible to the eyes and the other organs of Perception. 
But, unless that which is to be worshipped is perceptible to the 
Mind, though it might be imperceptible to the eyes and other 
organs of perception, its worship will be impossible. Worship- 
means Gontemplationj visnalising by the Mind (manas) or 
meditation ; and unless the Mind perceives some other quality 
of the object of contemplation-* -even if it cannot perceive its 
form—how can the Mind contemplate on itV Therefore?- 
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wherever the contemplation, mental visualisation or meditationi 
of or on the imperceptible Parame^vara, that is, oh the- 
Paramesvara who is not visible to the eyes, has been mentioned, 
in the Upanisads, He has been considered as possessed of 
qualities Ysagrw?2aA These qualities which are imagined to exist 
in the Paramesvara are more or less comprehensive or more or 
sattvika according to the merit of the worshipper, and. 
everyone gets the result of his worship in the measure of his 
faith. It is stated in the Ohandogyopanisad (3. 14. 1) that 
“man {purusa) is the embodiment of his determination (i. e,, he 
is kratumaya)^ and he gets his meed after death, according to his 
‘kratu' (determination)”; and it is also stated in the Bhagavad- 
gita that : “those who worship deities are merged in the deities,. 
and those who worship ancestors are merged in the ancestors 
(Gita 9. 25), or “ 2/0 yacchraddliah m eva sail % that is, “every one 
obtains results according to his own faith (IT. 3). hTecessarily, 
therefore, different qualities of the imperceptible Paramesvara 
to be worshipped have been described in the Upanisads- 
according to the difference in the spiritual merit of the wor- 
shipper. This portion of the Upanisads is technically called. 
‘VIDYA’. Vidya means the path (in the form of worship) of 
reaching the Is vara, and any chapter in which such path is 
described has the suffix Vidya* placed at the end of its name. 
Many forms of worship are described in the Upanisads, 
such as Sandilya-vidya (Chan. 3. 14), Purusa-vidya (Ghan. 3... 
16, IT), Paryamka-vidyS (Kausl. l),Pranopasana (Kaus!. 2) etc., . 
etc., and ail these forms have been dwelt upon in the third- 
section of the third chapter of the Yedanta-Sutras. In these 
chapters, the imperceptible Paramesvara has been described 
as qualityfui in the following terms : e. g., * manormya* (mind- 
embodied), [pmvasarit'a * (embodiment of Yital Force), ‘ bhdrupa 
(of shining appearance), * mtyasaihkalpa'’ (Truth-formed), 

‘ akasdfma ’ (ether-like), ‘ sarvakarma* (all-capable), * sarvakama * 
(fulfilier of all desires), ■sarmgfuwdfe’ (embodiment of all 
scents), and ‘ sarmrasa i.e., embodiment of all tastes (Chan. 3. 
14. 2); and in the Taittiriyopanisad (Tai. 2. 1-5; 3. 2“-6) the 
worship of the Brahman in a rising scale has been described: 
as the worship of food, life, mind, practical knowledge 
{vijndna), and joy (amiida); and in the BrhadSfanyaka, Gargya 
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Balaki has prescribed to AJatasatru the worship of the Spirit 
an the Sun, the Moon, ether, the air, fire, water, or the cardinal 
points, as being the form of the Brahman; but Ajatasatru has 
told him that the true Brahman is beyond all these, and 
nhiniately maintained that the worship of Vital Force 
ipranopascma) is the highest. But this list does not end here. 
All the forms of the Brahman mentioned above are technically 
called ‘pi'atika' (symbols), that is to say, an inferior form of 
the Brahman adopted for worship, or some sign indicating 
the Brahman ; and when this form is kept before the eyes in 
the shape of an idol, it becomes 2 k ' pratima' (icon). But all 
the Upanisads lay down the doctrine that the real form of the 
Brahman is different from this (Eena 1. 3. 8). In some places, 
this Brahman is defined so as to include all qualities in only 
three qualities, as in the following expressions : “ 
Jncmam anantam hrahrm” (Taitti. %. 1), or mjnanam rnmndam 
hrahnmd' (Br, 3, 9. 28), or that the Brallman is of the form of 
salya (sat), jfmia (cit), ananda or is ‘ sacoidana?ida' in form. 
And in other places, there are descriptions which include 
mutually contradictory qualities, in the same way as in the 
Bhagavadgita, like the following: “the Brahman is neither 
sat (real) nor asaf, i. e., illusory ” (Rg. 10. 129), or is “arior aydycm 
mihato mahiyan”, that is, smaller than an atom and larger 
than the largest (Katha 2, 20), or “tad ejati tannaijati tad dMrt^. 
tad anUke'‘\ that is, “It does not move and yet It moves. It 
is far away and yet It is near (Isa 5; Mun. 3. 1. 7), or “It has 
the appearance of possessing the qualities of all organs” 
( sarvendriyagudSbhasa ), and yet is ^ sarvendriyavivarjita \ i. e,, 
devoid of all organs (Sveta. 3. 17). Mrtyu, in advising 
Haoiketa, has kept aside all these descriptions, and said that 
the Brahman is something which is beyond rigJiteousness, 
beyond that which is’ done and that, which has not been done, 
and beyond that which has happened and that which is 
capable of happening, i. e., ‘bhavya’ (Katha 2, 14); and 
similar descriptions are given by Brahmadeva to Rudra in 
the chapter on the Harayaniya religion in the Mahabharata 
(.Ma. Bha, San. 351* 11.); and by Narada to Suka in the chapter 
on Moksa (331. 44), Even in the Brhadaranyakopanisad 
(Br. 2. 3. 2), It is stated in the beginning that there are three 
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Iconical forms of tbe BraLman, namely, earth, water, and fire- 
and two non-iconical forms, namely, air and ether; and it is 
then stated that the forms or colours of the ether-formed 
(sarabhuta) spirits into which these non-iconical forms are 
transformed, change; audit is ultimately stated that “neti, 
neti'\ that is, “ It is not this ”, “ It Is not this ”, that is to say,, 
whatever has been described so far, is not the Brahman; the 
Parabrahman is something which is beyond {para) this non- 
iconical or iconical substance (which can be identified by 
Name and Form) , and is 'agrJiya’, i, e,, incomprehensible, and 
' avarnanvya\ i. e., indescribable (Br, %. 3. 7 and Ve. Su. 3, 3, 23), 
Nay, the Brahman is that which is beyond all objects 
whatsoever which can be named; and the words '‘neti, neti"',. 
that is, “It is not this, It is not this ” have become a short 
symbol to show the imperceptible and quality less form of 
that Brahman; and the same description has appeared four 
times in the Brhadaranyakopanisad (Brha, 3. 3. 39 ; 4. 2. 4;, 
4. 4. 32; and 4. 5. 15); and in the same way, there are also 
descriptions in other ITpanisads of the quality less and 
unimaginable form of the Parabrahman, such as, “yato vaco 
nivartante apmpya manasa saha" (Taitti. 3. 9), or “adresyam- 
(adrsya), agrahyam" (Muia. 1. 1, 6), or “ na caksasa grliyaU 
na "pi vacd (Mun. 3. 1. 8), that is, “ That which is not visible, 
to the eyes, and which cannot be described by speech”, or; 

asabdam asparsa7n arupaM avyayam 
tatha "rasam nityam agandJiavac ca yat S 

amdy anantam mahatah param dhruvaih 
nieayya fm rnHyurnukhUt pramucyate li 

that is, It doss not possess the five qualities of sound, touch,- 
Golour, taste, and smell, which are possessed by the five 
primordial elements, and is without beginning, without end,, 
and imperishable (See Ye. Su. 3. 3, 33-30). In the description of 
the Narayaniya or Bhagavata religion in the Santiparva of the 
Mahabharata, the Blessed Lord has described His real form to ^ 
Narada as being “invisible, unsmellable, untouchable, quality- 
less, inorganic (niskala), Unborn, eternal, permanent and^ 
inactive (nislmya); and said that such His form is known as- 
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^■vciMid&va paramatman" ( Vasudeva, the Absolute Atman); 
and that He is the Paramesvara who has transcended the three 
.f onstituents, and who creates and destroys the universe (Ma. 
Bha. San. 339. 31-38). 

Not only in the Bhagavadgita but also in the Bhagavata 
or Narayanlya religion described in the Mahabharata, and 

• even in the Hpanisads, the imperceptible form of the ParameS- 
vara is considered to be superior to His perceptible form, and 
■this imperceptible form is again described in three ways, 
•that is, as being qualityful, qualityful-qualityless and quality- 
less, as will appear from the quotations above. Now, how is 

one’ going to harmonise these three mutually contradictory 
forms with the superior and imperceptible form of the 
Paramesvara ? Out of these three forms, the qualityful-quality- 
less or dual form may be looked upon as a step between the 
/'quality ful) and the nirguna (quality less) or the ajneya 
(unknowable) ; because, one can realise the ^ qualityless form 
only by, in the first place, realising the qualityful f orm,^ and 
then omitting quality after quality ; and it is in this rising 
grade that the worship of the symbol of the Brahman has been 
described in the Upanisads. For instance, in the Bhrguvaiii 
in the Taittirlyopanisad, Bhrgu has said to Varuna in 
the first place that amia (food) is Brahman, and thereafter he 
has in a gradual order explained to him the other forms of the 
Brahman, namely, Vital Force (pranas). Mind (manas), diverse 
knowledge and joy i. e. ananda (Taitti. 3. 3-6). Or, it 

may even be said that, since that which has no qualities cannot 
■;be described by adjectives showing quality, ^it is necessary to 
describe it by mutually contradictory adjectives; because, when 
you use the words ‘distant’ or ‘real (saO our mind gets 
.inferentially the idea that there is some other thing, which is 
near or illusory (asat). But, if there is only one Brahman to 
be found on all sides, what can be called near or illusory, if 
one calls the Paramesvara distant or real 'Ther 

• one cannot but use such expressions as, ‘It is neither distant 
nor near, It is neither real nor illusory’ and thereby get rid of 
mutually dependent quality-couplets like distant and near, or 
illusory and real ; and one has to take advantage of these 

mutually contradictory adjectives in ordinary conversation for 
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'.showing that, that which remains, and which is qualityless, 
-and is such as exists everywhere and at all times, in an 
unrelated and independent state, is the true Brahman (Gi. 13. 13), 
In as much as whatever is, is Brahman, it is distant and it is 
also near, it is real or existent, and, at the same time, it Is 
unreal or illusory ; and looking at the matter from another 
point of view, the same Brahman may be defined at the same 
time by mutually contradictory adjectives (Gl. 11. 17 ; 13. 15). 
But though, in this way, one Justifies the dual qualification of 
‘qualityful-quality less’ yet, it still remains to explain how the 
two mutually contradictory qualifications of ‘qualityfur and 
"qualityless’ can be applied to the same Paramesvara. When the 
imperceptible Paramesvara takes up a perceptible (vyaktai form 
which is cognisable by the organs, that may be said to be His 
Maya or illusion ; but when He changes from the Qualityless to 
the Qualityful without becoming perceptible to or cognisable by 
the organs, and remains imperceptible, how is He to be called? 
For instance, one and the same indefinite Paramesvara is 
looked upon by some as quality less, and is described by the 
words 7ieli'\ that is, “It is not this, It is not this”; whereas 
•others consider him qualityful, that is, as possessing all 
‘qualities and being the doer of ail things, and being kind. Then 
lit becomes necessary to explain, what the reason for this is, and 
which is the more correct description, as also to explain how 
vthe entire perceptible universe and all living beings came into 
•existence out of one qualityless and imperceptible Brahman. 
To say that the imperceptible Paramesvara, 'who brings all 
projects to a successful conclusion, is, as a matter of fact, 
qualityfUl, and that His description in the Upanisads and in 
the Gita as ‘ quality less ’ is an exaggeration or meaningless 
praise, would be like cutting at the very root of the philosophy 
'Of the Absolute Self; because, characterising as an exaggeration 
the conscious self-experience of great B-sis, who, after concen- 
trating their minds and after very minute and peaceful 
meditation, have expounded the doctrine, that that is the true 
form of the Brahman which.” "'yato vaco nivartciute aivi'apya 
manasa saha” (Tai. 3. 9), that is, “is unrealisable by the mind, 
and which cannot be described by speech” ; and saying that 
the true Brahman must be qualityful, because our minds cannot 
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grasp the Idea of an eternal and qualityless Brahman, would- 
he as reasonable as saying that one’s own candle-light le- 
superior to the Sun ! It would be different, of course, if this 
quality less form of the Parame^vara had not been explained 
and justified in the Upanisads or in the Gita ; but such is not - 
the case. The Bhagavadgita does not rest with saying that 
the superior and true form of the Paramesvara is imperceptible,, 
and that His taking up the form of the perceptible Cosmos is 
His MAYA (Gi. 4. 6). The Blessed Lord has said to Arjuna 
in clear and unmistakable terms that : “as a result of MQHA 
(ignorance) arising from the qualities of Prakrti, FOOLISH 
PEOPLE consider the (imperceptible and quality less) Atman 
as the performer of Actions” (Gl. 3. 27-29) ; the Hvara does 
nothing, and people are deceived as a result of IGHQRAHOE. 
(Gi. 5. 15) ; that is to say, though the imperceptible Atman or 
the Absolute Isvara is fundamentally quality less (Gi, 13, 31),, 
people as a result of ‘confusion’ or ‘ignorance’ foist on Him^„ 
qualities like activity etc., and make Him qualityful and 
imperceptible (Gl. 7. 24). From this, it follows that the true 
doctrines of the Gita about the form of the Paramesvara are. 
that (1) though there is any amount of description of the 
perceptible form of the Paramesvara in the Gita, yet. His 
fundamental and superior form is imperceptible and quality less ^ 
and people look upon Him as qualityful by IGHORANOE or 
MOHA ; (2) the Sarakhya Prakrti is His perceptible diffusion 
that is to say, the whole of this cosmos is the ILLUSION of 
the Paramesvara ; and (3) the Sariikhya Purusa, that is, the' 
personal Self, is fundamentally of the same form as the 
Paramesvara, and is qualityless and inactive dike the 
Paramesyaf a, but people consider him as a Aoqs (km'l a) as a. 
result of IGHORANOE. The same are the doctrines of Vedanta, 
philosophy.. But in later Vedanta treatises, some amount, 
of distinction is made between Maya (illusion) and Avidya. 
(ignorance) in enunciating these doctrines. For instance, in. 
the Pancadail, it Is stated in the beginning, that the Atman, 
and the Parabrahman are originally Identical, that is, are both 
of the form of the Brahman, and that when this Brahman, in 
the form of Oonsciousness (dt) is reflected in the form of Maya 
(Illusion), Prakrti composed of the saifva, rajas and tarms- 
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constituents (the Samkhya fundamental Prakrt!) comes into 
existence. But iater on, this Maya is subdivided into Vwaya’ 
(illusion) and ‘avidya’ (ignorance); and it is stated that we have 
pure mayd when the pure (suddha) sattva component, out of the 
three components of this Maya is preponderant, and the 
Brahman which is reflected in this pure maya^ is called the' 
quality ful or perceptible Is vara (Hiranya-garbha); and, if thi© 
sattva component is impure (asuddhaj, that Maya become© 
^aiidya^ (ignorance), and the Brahman which is reflected 
in it is given the name of 'jiva’ (Pahca. 1. 15-17). Promi 
this point of view, it is necessary to make a two-fold 
distinction between one and the same Maya, by looking 
upon may a as the cause of the ‘perceptible Isvara’ springing 
out of the Parabrahman, ^ avidya’ as the cause of the; 

'Jiva’ springing out of the Parabrahman. But, thi© 
distinction has not been made in the Gita, The Gita says that 
the Jiva becomes confused (7. 4-15) as a result of the same 
Maya by means of which the Blessed Lord takes up hi© 
perceptible or qualityful form (7. 35), or by means of which 
the eight-fold Prakrti, that is, all the various objects in the world 
are born from Him (4. 6). The word ‘ midya ’ does not occur 
anywhere in the Gita, and where it appears in the Sveta^va- 
taropanisad, it is used to signify the diffusion of Maya 
(Sveta 5. 1). I shall, therefore, disregard the subtle difference' 
made in later Vedantic treatises between avidya and may a 
in relation to the Jiva and the Isvara, merely for purpose© 
of facility of exposition, and take the words mdyd, avidya 
and aywma as synonymous, and shortly and scientifically deal 
with the question as to what is ordinarily the elementary form 
of this Maya with its three constituents or of avidya, ajndna^ 
or mom, and also how the doctrines of the Gita or of the 
TTpanisads can be explained with reference to that form. 

Although the words nirguna and saguna are apparently 
insignificant, yet, when one considers all the various thing© 
which they include, the entire Cosmos verily stands in front of 
one’s eyes. These two small words embrace such numerous 
and ponderous questions as : how has the unbroken entity of 
that ©nternal Parabrahman, which is the Root of the Cosmos, 
been broken up by its acquiring the numerous activities or 
37—38 
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'Ciuaiities wliicli are perceptible to buniaii organs, tliougb. it 
was originally ONE, Inactive, and apathetic or, how is that, 
which was fundamentally homogeneous, now seen to be trans- 
formed into distinct, heterogeneous, and perceptible objects ?; 
how has that Parabrahman, which is nirvikam (immutable), 
■and which does not possess the various qualities of sweetness, 
pungency, bitterness, solidity, liquidity, heat or cold, given 
dse to different kinds of tastes, or to more or less of solidity 
or liquidity, or to numerous couples of opposite qualities, such 
as, heat and cold, happiness and pain, light and darkness, death 
and immortality?; how has that Parabrahman, which is 
peaceful and undisturbed, given rise to numerous kinds of voices 
or sounds?; how has that Parabrahman, which does not know 
the difference of inside or outside, or distant or near, acquired 
the qualities of being here or further away, near or distant, 
■or towards the East or towards the West, which are qualities 
■of directions or of place?; how has that Parabrahman, which 
is immutable, unaffected by Time, permanent and immortal 
been changed into objects, which perish in a longer or shorter 
space of time ? ; or how has that Parabrahman, which Is not 
affected by the law of causes and products, come before us in 
uhe form of a cause and a product, in the shape of earth and 
the earthenware pot ? Or, to express the samethlng in short, we 
have now to consider how that which was ONE, acquired 
•diversity; how that which was non-dual, acquired duality; 
how that which was untouched by opposite doubles {dvamdva), 
became affected by these opposite doubles; or, how that which 
was unattached {asamga}, acquired attachment (samga). 
•Sariikhya philosophy has got over this difliciilty by imagining 
a duality from the very beginning, and by saying that 
qiialityful Prakrti with its three constituents, is eternal and 
independent, in the same way as the qualityless and eternal 
Purusa (Spirit). Butj not only is the natural tendency of the 
human mind, to find out the fundamental Root of the world, 
not satisfied by this dualityj but it also does not bear the test 
of logic. Therefore, the writers of the XJpanisads have gone 
beyond .Prakrti and Purusa, and laid down the doctrine that 
the qualityless {nirgiiva) Brahman, which is even higher than 
the Brahman, ii e#, t^^^ Brahman possessed of the 
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-qualities of eternal Existence (sat). Consciousness (dt), and 
Joy ioManda), is the root of the world. But, I must now explain 
how the Qualityful ( sapwwa ) came out of the Qualityless 
i'm'gunaV, because, it is a doctrine of Vedanta, as of Samkhya 
philosophy, that that which is not, is not; and that that which 
is, can never come into existence out of that which Is not. 
According to this doctrine, the Quality ful (sagum), that Is, 
the qualityful objects in the world cannot come into existence 
out of the Brahman which is qualityless {mrguxia). Then, 
•whence has the Qualityful corned* If one says that the 
Qualityful does not exist, then, one can see it before one's 
eyes; and, if one says that the Qualityful is Real (existing), 
in the same way as the Qualityless, then, in as much 
as the forms of qualities like, sound, touch, form, taste etc., 
which are perceptible to the organs, are one to-day and different 
to-morrow, that is, are ever-changing, or in other words, are 
perishable, mutable, and inconstant, one has to say, that the 
all-pervading Paramesvara is, so far at least as this quaiityful 
part of Him is concerned, (imagining of course, the 
Paramesvara to be divisible), perishable. And how can one 
igive the name of Paramesvara to something, which is divisible 
and perishable, and which always acts in a dependent way, 
and subject to the rules which regulate the creation ? In short, 
whether you imagine that all qualityful objects, which are 
perceptible to the organs, have sprung out of the five primordial 
elements, or whether you imagine with the Samkhyas or the 
material scientists, that all objects have been created from one 
-and the same imperceptible but qualityful fundamental 
Matter, whichever position you take up, so long as this funda- 
mental Prakrti (Matter) has not been divested of perishable 
qualities, one certainly cannot describe these five primordial 
elements or this fundamental substance in the shape of Prakrti 
as the imperishable, independent, or immortal element of the 
world. Therefore, he who wants to accept the theory of 
Prakrti, must either give up the position that the Paramesyafa 
is eternal, independent and immortal, or he must try to find 
out what lies beyond the five primordial elements, or beyond the 
fundamental qualityful Prakrti known as ‘ Prakrti and there 
is no third alternative. In the same way, as it is impossible to 
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quencli thirst by a mirage, or to get oil out of sand, so also is? 
it futile to hope that immortality can ever come out of that 
which is palpably perishable ; and, therefore, YajnaYalkya has; 
definitely told Maitreyi that, however much of wealth one may 
acquire, yet, “umrtoif'msya nasasti vittena"'’ (Br. S. 4. 3), 1 e.^, 
“ Do not entertain the hope of obtaining immortality by such 
wealth ”. Well ; if you say that immortality is unreal, then, 
every man entertains the hope that the reward which he wishes 
to obtain from a king should be available for enjoyment after 
his death to his sons, grand-sons etc., so long as the Sun and 
the Moon last", or, we even find that, if there is a chance for a 
man to acquire long-standing or permanent fame, he does not 
care even for life. Not only are there prayers of the ancient 
Rsislike: “O Indra! give us ‘ ahsita srava\ that is, imperi*- 
shahle fame or wealth” (Rg. 1. 9. 7) or, “ O Soma! make me 
immortal in the sphere of Vaivasvata (Yama)” (Rg. 9. 133. Ss) 
to be found in extremely ancient works like the Rgveda, but 
even in modern times, pure Materialists like Spencer, Kant, 
and others are found maintaining that “it is the highest moral 
duty of mankind in this world to try to obtain the permanent 
happiness of the present and future generations, without being 
deluded by transient happiness”. From where has this idea of 
permanent happiness, beyond the span of one’s own life, that 
is to say, of immortality come? If one says that it is inherent 
nature, then, one Is bound to admit that there is some immortab 
substance beyond this perishable body ; and, if one says that 
such an immortal substance does not exist, then, one cannot 
explain in any other way that mental tendency which one 
oneself actually experiences. In this difficulty, many Materi- 
alists advise that, as these questions can never be solved, we 
should not attempt to solve them, or allow our minds to ttavei 
beyond the qualities or objects which are to be found in the 
visible world. This advice seems easy to follow ; but, who is- 
going to control the natural desire for philosophy which exists 
in the human mind, and how?; and, if this unquenchable desire 
for knowledge is once killed, how is knowledge to be increased? 
Ever since the day when the human being came into this world*, 
he has been continually thinking of what the fundamental 
immortal principle at the root of this visible and perishable 
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world, is; and, how he will reach it ; and, howOTer much the 
Material sciences are developed, this inherent tendency of the 
human mind towards the knowledge of the immortal principle 
will not be lessened. Let the material sciences be developed as 
much as they can, philosophy will always pocket all the know- 
ledge of Nature contained in them, and run beyond 1 That was 
the state of things three or four thousand years ago, and the 
same state of things is now seen in Western countries. Nay, on 
that day when this ambition of a human being comes to an end, 
we will have to say of him “ sa vai muUo 'thava pasuh ”, that 
is, “ he is either a Released soul, or a brute !” 

No philosophers from any other country have yet found an 
explanation, which is more reasonable than the one given 
In our ancient treatises, about the existence of an Element, 
which is unbounded by time or place, and is immortal, 
eternal, independent, homogeneous, sole, immutable, all- 
pervasive, and qualityiess, or as to how the qualityful creation 
came into existence out of that quality less Element. The 
modern German philosopher Kant has minutely examined the 
reasons why man acquires a synthetic knowledge of the 
heterogeneity of the external universe, and he has given the 
same explanation as our philosophers, but in a clearer way and 
according to modern scientific methods ; and although Haegel 
has gone beyond Kant, yet his deductions do not go beyond 
those of Vedanta. The same is the case with Schaupenhaur. 
He had read the Latin translation of the Upanisads, and he 
himself has admitted that he has in his works borrowed ideas 
froni this “ most valuable work in the world’s literature 
But it is not possible to consider in a small book like this, these 
fiifficult problems and their pros and cons, or the similarity 
and dissimilarity between the doctrines of Vedanta philosophy, 
and the doctrines laid down hy Kant and other Western 
philosophers, or to consider the minute differences between 
the Vedanta philosophy appearing’ in ancient treatises like 
the Upanisads and the Vedanta-Sutras, and that expounded 
in later works. Therefore, I have in this book br(>adly 
referred to on] y that portion of them to which it is necessary 
(to refer in ordes: to impress on the minds of my readers the 
weracity, the importance, and the reasons for the Metaphysical 
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doctrines in the Gita, on the authority principally of the 
IXpanisads, and the Vedanta-Sutras, and of the Bhasyas- 
(commentaries) of Sri Samkaracarya on them. In order tO’ 
determine what lies beyond the Samkhya Buaiism of Matter 
and Spirit, it is not sufficient to stop with the distinction 
made by Dualists between the Observer of the world and th& 
visible world ; and one has to consider minutely the form of 
the knowledge which the man who sees the world gets of the 
external world, as also how that knowledge is acquired, and 
what that knowledge consists of. Animals see the objects in 
the external world in the same way as they are seen by men„ 
But, as man has got' the special power of synthesising the: 
experience impressed on his mind through organs of Perception 
like the eyes, ears, etc., he has got the special quality that he 
acquires the knowledge of the objects in the external world. 
It has already been explained by me in the chapter on the 
Body and the Atman, that that imwer of synthesis, which is 
responsible for this special feature in man, is a power which is 
beyond Mind and Eeason, that is to say, is a power of t 
Atman. Man acquires the knowledge, not of only one object, 
but also and in the same way, of the various relations in the 
shape of causes and products, between the diverse objects in 
the world— which are known as the laws or principles of 
Greation ; because, although the various objects in the world 
might be visible to the eyes, yet, the relation of causes and 
products between them is not a thing which is actually visible; 
and that relation is determined by the iiiteiiectuai activity of 
the one who sees. Por instance, when a particular object has 
passed before our eyes, we decide that he is a soldier by seeing 
his form and bis movement, and that impression remains fixed 
in our minds. When another similar object passes before our 
eyes in the wake of the first object, the same Intellectual 
process is repeated, and our Eeason decides that that object is 
a second soldier ; and when, in' this way, we, by our memory,, 
remember the various impressions, which our mind has 
received one after the other, but at different moments or times^ 
and synthesise themi We get the synthetical knowledge of 
these various impressions that an ‘ army ’ has been passing in 
front of our eyes. When the mind has decided by looking at 
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the form of the object which comes after the army, that he is- 
a ‘king Vthe former impression about the army, and the new 
impression about the king, are once more synthesised by our 
mind, and we say that the procession of the king is passing. 
From this, it becomes necessary for us to say, that our 
knowledge of the world is not some gross object which is 
actually perceived by the organs, but that ‘ knowledge ’ is the 
result of the synthesis of the various impressions received 
by the mind, which is made by the ‘ Observing Atman h‘ 
and for the same reason Knowledge (Jnana) has been defined 
in the Bhagavadgita by the words: avibhakfam vibhaktem 
that is, by saying that : “ that is true knowledge by 
ineans of which we realise the non-diversity or unity in 
that which is diverse or diiferent” (Gl. 18. 20). But if one 
again minutely considers what that is of which impressions 
are first received on the mind through the medium of the organs,, 
it will be seen that though by means of the eyes, ears, nose 
etc., we may get knowledge of the form, sound, smell or other 
qualities of various objects, yet, our organs cannot tell us 
anything about the internal form of that substance which 
possesses these external qualities. We see that wet earth is 
manufactured into a pot, hut we are not able to know what the 
elementary fundamental form of that substance which we 
call ‘wet earth*, is. When the mind has severally perceived the- 
various qualities of stickiness, wetness, dirtiness of colour, or 
rotundity of form in the earthenware pot, the ‘Observing* 
Atman synthesises all these various impressions, and says * 
“this is wet earth” ; and later on when the Mind perceives the 
qualities of a hollow and round form or appearance, or a firm 
sound, or dryness of this very substance (for there is no reason 
to believe that the elementary form of the substance has 
changed), the ‘Observer’ synthesises all these qualities and calls 
the substance a ‘pot’. In short, all the change or difiference 
takes place only in the quality of ‘rwpa’ or 'akam\ that is,, 
‘form and the same fundamental substance gets different names 

Of . ^'Knowledge is first pToduced by the synthesis of what is 
manifold”. Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason^ p. 64, Max Muller’s 
translation, 2nd Edition. 
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•after tlie ‘Observer’ has synthesised the impressions made by 
these various qualities on the Mind. The most simple examples 
■of this are the sea and the waves, or gold and ornaments ; because* 
the qualities of colour, solidity or liquidity, and weight, in 
these various objects, remain unchanged and the ‘rupa’ (form) 
and name are the only two things which change ; and, therefore* 
these easy illustrations are always mentioned in Vedanta 
philosophy. The gold remains the same ; but the ‘ Observer ’> 
who synthesises the impressions received by the Mind, through 
the organs, of the changes which have taken place at different 
times in its form, gives to this fundamentally one and the 
same substance different names at different times, e. g., once 
■‘necklace’, at another time ‘armlets’; once ‘ bangles and at 
another time a ‘ necklet once ‘ rings and at another time a 
* ohandrahara ’ etc. These various NAMES which we give to 
objects from time to time, and the various EORMS of those 
objects by reason of which those names changed, are referred to 
in the Upanisads as 'NAMA-RUPA’ (Name and Form) and 
this technical term also includes all other qualities (Chan. 6, 3 
and 4; Br. 1. 4. 7); because, whatever quality is taken, it must 
have some Name or Form. But although these NAMES and 
FORMS change every moment, yet, there is underlying them 
some substance, which is different from that Name and Form, 
•and which never changes; and it becomes necessary for us 
to say, that numerous films in the shape of Name and Form 
have come on this fundamental substance, in the same way 
as some floating substance {taranga) comes on the surface of 
water. Our organs cannot perceive anything except Name 
and Form; therefore, it is true that our organs cannot realise 
that fundamental substance which is the substratum of 
these Names and Forms, but is different from them. But* 
though this Elementary Substance, which is the foundation 
of the entire universe, may be imperceptible, that is, un- 
cognisable by the organs, yet, our Reason has drawn the 
definite inference that it is ‘sat’, that is, really and 
eternally to be found in and under this Name and Form, 
and never ceases to exist; because, if you say, that there 
is fundamentally nothing beyond the Name arid Form 
which is perceptible to a^ur organs, then a ‘necklace’ and 
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*110 foundation for the knowledge acquired^by us, that both are 
made of one and the same substance, gold. All that we will be 
■able to say is : ‘ this is a necklace *, ‘ these are bangles but 
we will not be able to say that ‘ the necklace is of gold ’. It, 
itherefore, logically follows that that gold, with which we 
-connect the necklace or chain embodied In a Name and Form by 
means of the words ‘ is of ’ in the sentences * the necklace is of 
.gold’, ‘the chain is of gold etc,, is not non-existent like the horn 
■of the hare ; and that the word ‘ gold ’ giyes one the idea of that 
■substance which has become the foundation of all golden 
ornaments. When the same logical argument is applied to all 
*the various objects , in the world, we come to the conclusion 
dihat the various objects having Names and Forms which we 
•come across, such as, stones, pearls, silver, iron, wood, etc., 
have come Into existence as a result of different Names and 

Forms having been super-imposed on one and the same eternal s 

■isubstance ; that all the difference Is only in the Name and 
Form and not in the fundamental substance; and that there 
permanently exists at the bottom of ail Names and Forms ] 

-only one homogeneous substance. ‘ Existing at all times in 
a permanent form in all substances ’ in this way, is technically 
-known in Sanskrit as ‘ sattu-samanya \ 

This doctrine of our Vedanta philosophy has been accepted as 
-correct by modern Western philosophers like Kant and others ; 
and this invisible substance, which is different from all Names 
.and Bhrms, and which is the root of the universe embodied in 
Name and Form, is in their books referred to as‘‘ Thing-in-itseif ’ 
fvastu-tattva) ; and the Name and Form which becomes 
j)erceptible to the eyes and the other organs is called by them 
“external appearance” * But it is usual in Vedanta philosophy 
rto refer to this everchanging external Appearance embodied in 

^ This subject-matter has been considered in the Critique of 
.Pure Keason by Kant. He has named the fundamental substance 
-underlying the world as Ding an dch’^ (the Thing-in-itaelf) ; and I 
have translated those words by ^vastu-tattva?-^ the external appearance 

na; 
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sa3‘'iiig eafisur vat majam , txiab its, wiai; whiuii is soeix oy ine- 
eyes is real’" : and if one considers the ordinary course of life,, 
it is needless to say that there is a world of difference between^ 
seeing in a drecini that one has got a lakh of rupees, or hearing: 
about a lakh of rupees, and actually getting a lakh of rupees. 
Therefore, the dictum ^cakmr vai satymri (i. e., that Is Real, 
which I.S seen by the eyes) has been enunciated in the 


in order to explain whether 


has merely heard something by mere hearsay, or if one has 


of ‘safija (Reality) for a science by which one has to determine 
whether the rupee which goes under the visible Name of 
‘rupee’ or is recognised by its Form, namely, by its round 


affairs, that if there Is no consistency in what a man says, and 
if he now says one thing and shortly afterwards another thing, 
people call him false. Then, why should not the same 
argument be applied to the Name and Form called ‘rupee’ (not 
to the underlying substance) and the rupee be called false or 
illusory ? For, we can take away the Name and Form, ‘rupee’ 
of a rupee, which our eyes see to-day, and give it to-morrow the 
Name and Form of ‘chain’ or ‘cup’ ; that is to say, we see by our 
own eyes that Names and Forms always change, that is, are not 
constant. Besides, if one says that nothing else is true except 
what one sees by one’s eyes, then, we will he landed in the 
position of calling that mental process of synthesis by means 
of which we acquire the knowledge of the ^ world, and which 
is not visible to our eyes, unreal or false ; and, thereby,, 
we will have to say that all knowledge whatsoever which we 
acquire is false. Taking into account this and such other’ 
difficulties, the ordinary and relative definition of ‘safya’ 
namely, “that alone is ^satya^ (Real) which can be seem 
by the eyes”, is not accepted as correct; and the word 'satya 
has been defined In the Sarvopanisad as meaning something 
which is Imperishable, that is, which does not cease to exist*. 
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though, all other things have ceased to exist : and in the same 
ws^jysatya has been defined in the Mahabharata as : 


satya?hnama "'vyayam nityam avikmi tathaiva cal 

(Ma. Bha. San. 162. 10) 

that is, “that only is Real which is avyaya (i.e,, never 
destroyed), nitya (i. e., always the same), and avikmi {i. e., of 
which the form is never changed)”. This is the principle 
underlying the fact that a person who now says one thing and 
shortly afterwards another thing is called ‘false’ in common 
parlance. When we accept this non-relative definition of the 
Real (satya), one has necessarily to come to the conclusion that 

the Name and Form which constantly changes is false, though 

it is seen by the eyes; and that the immortal Thing-in-itself 
{vasiii-iattva), which is at the bottom of and is covered by that 
Name and Form, and which always remains the same, is Real, 
though It is not seen by the eyes. The description of Brahman 
which Is given in the Bhagavadgita in the following -words, 
namely, “ 2 / 0 ;?!, sa sa7’vesu bhutem msyatsu na vinasyatr (Ql. 8. 
20 ; 13. 27), that is, “that is the immutable {aksa?'a) Brahman 
which never ceases to exist, although all things, that is, the 
bodies of all things encased in Name and Form are destroyed”,, 
has been given on the basis of this principle ; and the same 
stansa has again appeared in the descriptioh of the Narayaniya 
or Bhagavata religion in the Mahabharata with the different 
reading ''bhutagramasarifem'’ instead of '^yah sa sarvesu bhiitesii' 
(Ma. Bha. San. 339. 23). In the same way, the meaning of the 
16th and 17th stanzas of the second chapter of the Gita is the 
same. When, in Vedanta philosophy, the ornament is referred 
to as (illusory) and the gold as ‘sa/7/a’ (real), one has 
not to understand that comparison as meaning that the 
ornament is useless, or invisible to the eyes, or totally false,, 
that is, mere earth to which gold foil has been attached, or not 
in existence at all. The word has been used there with 

reference to the qualities of colour, form etc., and of appearance 

^ In defining the word * real v(sQii or Green has said 

‘‘whatever anything is really^ it is unalUraMy’^ {Prolegomena io Ethics,. 
j? 25.) This definition of Green and. the definition in the Maha- 
bharata are fundamentally one and the same. 
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■ oi; an object, that is, to its external appearance, and not to tbe 
.fundamental substance ; because, as must be borne in mind, the 
fundamental substance is always 'satya (Real). The Vedantist 
has to ascertain what the fundamental substance underlying 
the covering of Name and .Form of various objects Is ; and 
that is the real subject-matter of philosophy. Even in ordinary 
.life, we see that although a large sum may have been spent by 
us on labour for manufacturing a particular ornament, yet, if 
one is forced to sell that ornament to a merchant in adverse 
^circumstances, the merchant says to us: “I do not take into 
account what expenses you have incurred per tola for 
manufacturing the ornament ; if you are prepared to sell me this 

• ornament as gold by weight, I will buy it” I If the same idea 
is to be conveyed in Vedanta terminology, we will have to say 
■that, “the merchant sees the ornament to be illusory, and only 
the gold to be real”. In the same way, if one wishes to sell a 
newly built house, the purchaser pays no attention to what 

■ amount has been spent for giving that house prettiness [rupa— 
form), or convenience of arrangement (aMe= construction), and 

• says that the house should be sold to him by the value of the 

■timber and other material which has been used in constructing 
■the house. My readers will get a clear idea from the above 
illustrations about the meaning of the reference by Vedantists 
■to the Name-d and Form-ed ( Ttamarupatmaha } world as illusory 
and to the Brahman as real. When one says that the visible 
world is (illusory), one is not to be understood as 

I meaning that it is not visible to the eyes ; the real meaning 
is that the numerous appearances of various objects 
in the world resulting from Time or Space and diversified 
by Name and Form are perishable, that is, ‘mMya * 
and that that imperishable and immutable substance which 
axists eternally under the cloak of this Name and Form is 
ipermanent and real. The merchant considers bangles, anklets, 
chain, armlets, and other ornaments as * ’ (illusory ) and 

;goid alone as satya ( real ). But in the factory of the goldsmith 

• of the world, various Names and Forms are given to one and 
■the same Fundamental Substance, and such various ornaments 
.as gold, stone, timber, water, air etc. are formed out of that 
■Substance. Therefore, the Vedantist goes a little deeper than 
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tie ordinary merchant, and looks upon all Names and Forms,, 
such as, gold, silyer, or stone etc. st.smitliya (illusory), and.; 
looks upon the Fundamental Substance being the substratum 
of all those objects, that is, the Thing- in-itself ( 
as ^ satya ’ ( immutable or real ). As this Thing-in-itself has no - 
qualities of Nam.e, Form etc., it is impossible that it should ever - 
become perceptible to the organs like eyes etc. But not only 
can one form a definite inference, by means of one’s Eeason,. 
that it must exist in an imperceptible form, though it is • 
invisible to the eyes, or unsmellable by the nose, or untouchable 
by the hand, but one has also to come to the conclusion that 
the iminiutabie ‘ THAT ’ in this world is the real Thing-in-itself. 
This is what is known as the Fundamental Real in the world,. 
But, some foolish foreign scholars and some local scholars- 
considered as ‘ philosophers ’, without taking into account these = 
technical Vedantic meanings of the words ^ satya ’ and ‘ mithya 
or taking the trouble to see -whether or not it is possible for the 
word ’‘mtya^io have a meaning different from what they think,, 
ridicule Vedanta by saying : “ that world which we' actually- 
see with our own eyes is called 'mithya^ (illusory) by the 
Vedantists ! Now, what is to be done ?” But as Yaska has said; 
it, a pillar is not to blame because a blind man does not see 
it! It has been stated over and over again iu the Ghandogya^ 
(6. 1 and 7. 1 ), Brhadaranyaka ( 1. 6. 3 ), Mundaka (3. 2; 8), 
Prasna. ( 6. 5 ), and other Upanisads that the ever-changing 
(that is, perishable) Names and Forms are not real, and- 
that he who wishes to see the Real (that is, permanent)' 
Element, must extend his vision beyond these Names and 
Forms ; and these Names and Forms have in the Katha (2. 5) 
and Mundaka (1. 2. 9) been referred to as ‘‘avidyW, and ultimately 
in the Svetasvataropanisad as ^mayd’ (Sve. 4, 10). In the- 
Bhagavadgita, the same meaning is conveyed by the words 
'maya' ‘inoha\ and 'ajndm.\ That which existed in the 
commencement of the world was without Name and Form, that, 
is, it was quality less and imperceptible ; and the same thing, 
later on becomes perceptible and qualityful, as a result of its- 
acqu.iring Names and Forms (Br. 1, 4. 7 ; and Chan. 6. 1. 2, 3). 
Therefore, the mutable and perishable Name and Form is given 
“the name ‘Maya’ and the visible or quality fui world is said to- 
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'be the illusory Mayic drama or ‘lUa' of the Isvara. From this 
ipoint of view, the Samkhya Prakrti is nothing but Maya 
composed of the saliva, rajas Mid. tamas constituents, that is to 
:say, Maya possessing Name and Form, though it might be 
Imperceptible ; and the creation or extension of the perceptible 
universe, described in the eighth chapter as having sprung from 
this Prakrti, is also the evolution of that Maya embodied in 
quality ful Names and Forms ; because, whatever quality may 
be taken, it is bound to be visible to the organs, that is to say, 
to be embodied in Name and Form. All the Material sciences 
fall in this way into the category of Maya. Take History, 
Geology, Electricity, Chemistry, Physios or any other science ; 
all the exposition to be found in it is only of Names and Forms, 
that is to say, only of how a particular substance loses one 
Name and Form and acquires another Name and Form. For 
instance, these sciences only consider how and when that which 
is known as ‘waterV acquires the name of Ateam’, or liow 
various aniline dyes, having the red, green, blue, or various 
other colours, which are only differences of Name and Form, 
are formed from one black substance called coal-tar, etc^. 
Therefore, by studying these sciences which are engrossed in 
Names and Forms, one cannot acquire the knowledge of the Real 
Substance, which is beyond Names and Forms; and it is clear that 
he who wishes to find the form of the Real Brahman must extend 
his vision beyond these Material sciences, that is to say, beyond 
these sciences which deal only with Names and Forms. And 
the same meaning is conveyed by the story at the commeace- 
ment of the seventh chapter of the Ohaiidogyopanisad. In the 
beginning of the story, Narada went to Sanatkumara, that is, 
to Skahda, and said * Give me knowledge of the Atman”. 
In reply, Sanatkumara said to him: “Toll me what you 
have learnt, so that I will tell you what comes next”. Narada 
■said : “I have learnt all the Vedas, namely, the Rg. and the 
other Vedas, in all four, as also History and Puranas (which is 
the fifth Veda), and also Grammar, Mathematics, Logic, Fine 
Arts, Ethics, subsidiary parts of the Vedas (vedahga), Morality, 
Black Magic, Warfare (A:safra-'wVi!?/d), Astrology, the science of 
■Serpents, Deities etc.; but I have not thereby acquired the 
knowledge of the Atman, and I have, therefore, come to you”. 
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In reply to that, Sanatkumara said: “Ail that yon haTe learnt 
'deals only with Hamas and Porras and the true Brahman is 
•far beyond this Haina-Brahiiia (the Brahman qualified by 
Hanies)”; and he has afterwards gradually described to Narada 
the Immortal Element in the form of the Absolute Spirit, 
which is beyond Names and Forms, that is to say, beyond the 
Samkhya imperceptible Prakrti, as also beyond Speech, Hope, 
Project, Mind, Reason ijnana) and Life(pra? 2 a), and is 
superior to all of them. 

All that has been said before may be summarised by 
■saying that though the human organs cannot actually perceive 
or know anything except Names and Forms, yet, there must 
be some invisible, that is, imperceptible, eternal substance 
■which is covered by this cloak of non-permanent Names and 
Forms ; and that, it is on that accGunt that we get a synthetic 
knowledge of the world. Whatever knowledge is acquired, 
is acquired by the Atman; and therefore, the Atman Is called 
the ‘ Jiiata ’ (Knower). Whatever knowledge is acquired by 
this Knower, is of the Cosmos defined by Name and Form; and, 
therefore, this external Cosmos defined by Name and Form 
is called ‘Jnana’ (Ma. Bha, San. 306. 40); and the Thing-in-ifc- 
self(■msf^^-Mtm) which is at the root of this Name-d and Form-ed 
<{mmarupatmaka) Cosmos is called the ‘ Jneya Accepting 
this classification, the Bhagavadgita says ihB * ksefmjfia 
atma' is the Jiiata and the eternal Parabrahman, iincognisahie 
by the organs is 'the Jiieya (G-I. 13. 12-17); and dividing 
Jnana (Knowledge) subsequently into three parts, the Kno^w- 
ledge of the world arising on accotmt of diversity or inani- 
manif oldness, is called rajasa knowledge, and the synthetic 
knowledge ultimately obtained from this diversity is called 
■sUflrika knowledge (Gl, 18. 30, 21). To this an objection is 
raised by some to the effect that it is not proper for us to make 
the three-fold division of Jfiata, Jnana, Jfieya (the Knower j 
Knowledge, and the To-Be-Known) ; and that thera is no 
evidence before us for saying that there is anything in the world 
except that of which w'e get knowledge. The vislhle things, 
such as, cows, horses, etc., which are seen by us are nothing 
but the Knowledge which we have acquired; and although 
this Knowledge is Real, yet, as there is no means except 
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Knowledge itself for describing that of which this Knowledge- 
has been acquired, we cannot say that there are any external 
objects besides this Knowledge which are independent sub-- 
stances, nor that there is some other independent substance,, 
which is at the root of all these external objects ; because, if ' 
there is no Knower, then there is no world which can be- 
known. Looking at the matter from this point of view, the- 
third division of Jneya out of Jnata, Jhana, and Jheya drops; 
out, and the Jnata and, the Jhana which he acquires, are the ■ 
only two things which remain ; and if this logic is carried i 
a little further, then, in as much as the ‘ Knower ’ or ‘ Observer ” 
is also a kind of Jhana (Knowledge), nothing else except 
Jhana (Knowledge) remains. This is known as ‘ Vijhana-vada ■ 
and that has been accepted as correct by the Buddhists follow- 
ing the Yogacara path, who have laid down the doctrine that,., 
there is nothing independent in this world except the Jhana- 
(Knowledge) or the Jhata (Knower); nay, that even the world 
itself does not exist, and that whatever is, is nothing but the 
Knowledge of mankind. Even among Western writers, there - 
are some who support this doctrine, like Hume and others;, 
but Vedanta philosophy does not accept this doctrine, which 
has been refuted by Badarayanacarya in the Vedanta-Sutras - 
(Ve. Su, 2. 28-33), and by Srimat Sariikaracarya in his Bhasya* 
(commentary) on those Sutras. It is true that a man realises 
ultimately only the impressions made on his Mind ; and this is - 
what we call ‘Jhana but if there is nothing else except this 
Jhana, how can one account for the diversity which is reaiisedi 
by our Reason in the various kinds of Jhana, e. g,, between the 
* cow ’being a different Jhana, the ‘horse’ being a different 
Jhana, or ‘ I ’ being a different Jhana ? The mental process of 
acquiring knowledge is everywhere the same, and if there is 
nothing else except such Jhana, then, how have the differences - 
between a cow, a horse etc. arisen ? If some one says that the 
Mind creates these different divisions of Knowledge at its sweet 
will like a dream-world, one cannot explain this somewhat 
of consistency which is to be found in the Jhana acquired in a 
waking state, which is different from the dream-world (Ve. Su.. 
Ssm, Bh$. 2. 2. 29 ; 3. 2. 4 ). Besides, if you say that there is 
no other tiling except Jhana, and that the Mind of the ‘Observer’" 
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creates all the Tarious things, then each ‘Observer’ must get 
the ego-lsed knowledge that “ my mind, that is, I myself, am 
the pillar ” or “ I myself am the cow But since such is not 
the case, and everyone gets the experience that he himself is 
something different and that the pillar, the cow etc. are subst- 
ances which are different from himself, Sariikaracarya has 
adduced the doctrine that there must be some other independent 
external things, in the external world, which are the foundation 
of the Knowledge acquired by the Mind of the Observer (Ye. 
Su, Sam. Bha. 3. 3. 38 ). Kant Is of the same opinion, and he 
has clearly said that although the synthetical process of human, 
Beason is necessary for acquiring the knowledge of the world, 
yet, this knowledge is not something self -created, that is/ 
unfounded or new which has been spun out by human Reason,, 
but is always dependent on the external things in the world. 
Here an objection may be raised that: “What! your 
Samkaracarya once says that the external world is MithyA 
(illusory); and for refuting the Buddhistic doctrines, the 
same Samkaracarya maintains that the existence of the 
external world is as real as the existence of the Observer I 
How are you going to reconcile these two things?” This 
question has already been answered before. When the 
Acarya calls the external world (illusory) or ‘‘asahja*' 

(unreal), he is to be understood as saying that the visible Name 
and Form of the external universe is unreal, that is to say,, 
perishable. But although the external appearance embodied in 
Name and Form is said to be illusory, yet, one does not thereby 
prejudice the doctrine that there is some Real substance at the 
bottom of it, which is beyond the reach of the organs. In 
short, just as we have laid down the doctrine in the chapter on 
the Body and the Atman, that there is some permanent Atman» 
Element at the root of the perishable Names and Forms, like 
the bodily organs etc., so also, have we to come to the conclusion 
that there is some permanent substance at the root of the 
external universe clothed in Names and Forms. Therefore,. 
Vedanta philosophy has laid down the doctrine that there is 
under the ever-varying (that is, illusory) appearance both of 
the physical organs and of the external world, some permanent 
(mii/a), that is, Real (satya) substance. The next question is 
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whether the tm'-o fundamental substances in these two cases are 
■one and the same or are different. But before considering that 
question, I shall first consider precisely the allegation which 
is sometimes made as regards the modernity of that doctrine. 

Some persons say that although the Vijfianavada of the 


in some places in the Upanisads, the word satya has 
been used in this its ordinary meaning, and the Name-d 
and Form-ed external objects, visible to the eyes, have been 
called \satya ' ; and the Fundamental Substance which is clothed 
by those Names and Forms is called ''amrta\ For instance, in 


by satya”; and the words amrta and sa/yahave been immediately 
afterwards defined as : *‘p7‘ay.o va amrtam ?iamarupe satyani 

tabkyam ayani prayaschannanC\ that is, "‘'prana (Vitality) is 
mnrta (eternal) and Name and Form is mtya (Eealj ; the prana 
is clothed by this saUja in the shape of Name and Form”, The 
word praya is here used in the meaning of the Parahrahman 
in the form of pram. From this it is seen that those things 
which are known as "jnifhya and "salya' in the later Upanisads, 
were originally respectively known as "satya' and "amrta'. In 
some places, this amrta is referred to as ‘safyasya satyam', that 
is, “the ultimate satya (Eeality), which is at the core of the 
€atya (Eeality) visible to the eyes” (Br. 2. 3. 6). But, the 
abovementioned objection does not become substantiated by 
x.eason of the fact merely that the visible universe has been 
referred to as satya in some places in the Upanisads ; because. 
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everything else except the Atman-formed Parabrahman is 
'%rtam\ that is, perishable (Br, 3. 7. 23). When the search for 
the Pandainental Substance underlying the world was first 
started, the world which was visible to the eyes was first 
looked upon as safya, and the investigators began to find out 



terminology ‘'maya‘ and 'satya' or '^mithya' and ’‘satya* came into 
vogue ; because, as the root meaning of the word ‘safya’ is, 
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to refer to perishable and ever-changing Names and Forms as 
*safya\ But, though the words *mdya’ or ‘mithya’ m.a.Y have 
thus come into vogue subsequently, yet, the ideas that the 
appearance of worldly objects which Is visible to one’s eyes 
is perishable and asafya, and that the ‘Elementary Substance’ 
which underlies it, is alone sat or satya, have been in vogue 
from ancient times ; and even in the Pg-veda, it is stated that : 

sad mpra 'BAMTJDILK mdaTiti” (1. 164. 46 and 10. 114. 5) 
—•“that which is fundamentally one and permanent is 

given different NAMES by the ■mprdh (scients)”-^ — “that is to 
•say, one and the same Beal and eternal thing appears in^ 
•different appearances as a result of Names and Forms. The 
word 'mayo’ has also been used in the Bg-'veda to mean 
“making one form to appear as numerous” ; and there is a 
statement in it that ‘Hndro may^Mh purufupdh %yate"% that is, 
““India takes up various shapes by his Maya” (Bg. 6. 47. 18), 
The word ‘rndyd’ has been once used in the Taittiriy a Samhita 
in the same sense (Tai. Sam. 1. 11), and ultimately in the 
,‘Svetasvataropanisad, the word *mdyo’ has been applied to 
Names and Forms. But although the practice of applying the 
word ‘mays' to Names and Forms first came into vogue at the 
date of the Svetasvataropanisad, yet, the idea that Names and 
Forms are non-permanent (amYyo), and unreal (asofya), is prior 
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In point of time ; and it is clearly not an idea, whioh has beein 
invented by Saihkaracarya by perverting the meaning of the 
wOTd'maya\ Those who have not got the moral courage to 
fearlessly call the appearance of the Name-d and Form-ed 
universe 'mithya' as has been done by Sri Sarhkaracarya, or 
those who are even afraid to use the word 'mciya' in the same 
sense, as has been done by the Blessed Lord in the Bhagavad- 
glta, may, if they wish, use the Brhadaranyakopanisad 
terminology of \satya' and ^amfta" without any objection. 
Whatever may be said, the proposition that a distinction was 
made between Names and Forms as 'vinasV (perishable) and 
the Fundamental Substance underlying them as ‘amrf a’ or 
'avinasi' (imperishable), even in the times of the ancient Vedas, 

does not thereby suffer. 

The province of Adhyatma ( the philosophy of the Absolute 
Self ) does not end after deciding that in order that the Atman 
should acquire the Knowledge, which it acquires, of the 
various Name-d and Form-ed objects in the external world, 
there must be, in the external world, at the root of these various 
objects, some ‘ some thing ’ in the shape of a fundamental and 
permanent substance, which is the foundation or counterpart 
of such Knowledge, and that otherwise it is impossible to 
acquire that Knowledge, Vedantins call this Permanent 
Substance, which is at the root of the external world, 
'Brahman’ ; and, it is necessary to determine the form of this 
Bfahmah, if it is possible to do so. As this Eternal Substance, 
which is at the root of' all Name-d and Form-ed things is 
imperceptible, its form can clearly not be perceptible, or sffmla 
(gross), like the form of objects embodied in Name and Form. 
But if you omit objects which are perceptible and gross, yet, 
there are numerous other objects which are imperceptible, such 
as, the Mind, Mem^o^^ ; and it is 

not impbssihle that the Parabrahman is of the form of any one 
of them. Some say that the Parabrahman is of the same fortn 
as Prana (Vital Force), The German philosopher Sciiaupenhaur 
has come to the decision that the Parabrahman is the embodi- 
ment of Desire. As Desire is a faculty of the Mind, the 
Brahman may, according to this opinion, be said to be made up 
of Mind (Tai. 3, 4). But, from what has been stated so far. 
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one may say that ; * prajnanam brahrm ’ (Ai. 3. 3), or “ mjnanam 
brahma'” (Tai. 3. 5), i. e,, “Brahman is the knowledge acquired 
by us of the diversity in the gross material world”. Haegel’s 
d.octrine is of that kind. But in the Hpanisads, the form of 
the Brahman has been made to include sat, that is, the common 
quality of Existence possessed by all things in the world (or 
their ‘ sattasamanyatva ’) as also amnda (Joy), along with 
Knowledge in the form of Consciousness (i. e.. ckh'upi jndna)', 
and the Brahman is said to be ‘saccidarmnda ’ in form. Another 
form of the Brahman is the OM-kara. The explanation of this 
form is as follows .—All the eternal Tedas first came out of the 
OM~kara; and in as much as Brahmadeva created the entire 
universe from the eternal words in the Vedas, after the Vedas 
had come into existence (Gl. 17, 23 ; and Ma, BhC San. 231. 56- 
—58), it is clear that there was nothing in the beginning except 
the OM-kara, and, therefore, the OM-kara is the true form 
of the Brahman (Mandukya. 1 : Taitti. 1. 8), But, if you 
■consider the matter from the purely Metaphysical point of 
view, all these forms of the Parabrahman possess more or less 
the character of Name and Form ; because, all these forms are 
perceptible to human organs, and all that men come to know in 
this way, falls into the category of Hames and Iforms. Then, 
howls one going to determine the true form of that eternal, 
all-pervasive, homogeneous? permanent, and immortal Element 
'(Gi. 13. 12-17), which is the foundation of these Hames and 
Forms ? Some Metaphysicians say that this Element must for 
•ever remain uncongnisable by our organs ; and Kant has even 
given up the further consideration of this subieot-matter. In 
the Upanisads also, the unoognisable form of the Parabrahman 
has been described by saying ”neti, 9 ief?'”-that is, It is not 
something about which something can be told — the Brahman is 
beyond that; It is not visible to the eyes ; and ”yato vaco 
nivartante aprapya manasd sa^a”, that is, *‘It is beyond speech 
and also beyond the Mind”. Nevertheless, the philosophy of 
the Absolute Self has come to the conclusion that even in this 
difficult position, man can, by his Beason, determine the nature 
■of the form of Brahman. We must first find out which one 
is the most superior and comprehensive of the various 
imperceptible things mentioned above, namely, Desire, Memory 
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Determination, Hope, Life, Knowledge etc., and look upon 
the highest of them all as the form of the Parabrahman 
because, it is an indisputable fact that the Parabrahman is 
the highest of all imperceptible substances. When one 
considers Desire, Memory, Hope, Determination etc. from this 
point of view, one sees, as has been shown in the chapter on the 
Body and the Atman, that these are all natural faculties of the 
Mind; that the Mind is, therefore, higher than them all; 
that knowledge is higher than the Mind; that Reason is 
higher than Knowledge, as Knowledge is only an inherent 
faculty of Reason; and that ultimately that Atman 
of which the Reason is a servant, is the highest of 
all (Gl. 3. 4^). If the Atman is higher than Desire, the 
Mind and the other imperceptible substances, it naturally 
follows, that the Atman must be the form of the Parabrahman. 
The same argument has been adopted in the seventh chapter 
of the Ohandogyopanisad, and Sanatkumara has said to Narada, 
that the Mind Is higher (bhuyas) than speech, Knowledge is 
higher than, the Mind, and Strength (hala) is higher than Know- 
ledge; and in as much as, going up in this Wtiy, the Atman 
is the highest of all {bimman), the Atman must be the true 
form of the Parabrahman. From among English writers. 
Green has accepted this doctrine; but a.s his arguments are 
slightly different in nature, I will concisely mention them here 
in Yedantio terminology. Green says that there must be some 
substance uniformly underlying the various Kamos and Forms 
in the external universe, which (substance) is the counterpart 
of the Knowledge c.reated by the Atman by synthesising the 
various impressions of Karnes and Forms made on the Mind 
through the organs; otherwise, the Knowledge resulting from 
the synthesis made by the Atman will be self-conceived and 
without foundation, and will fall flat like the Vijhana-vada^ 
We call this ‘ Something Brahman; but Green accepts the 
terminology of Kant, and calls ib the Thing-in-itself {vastii- 
: this is the only difference between us and Green, In 
any case, the vastu-taitva (Brahman) and the Atman remain 
ultimately the only two correlative things. Out of these, 
although the Atman cannot be gra-sped by the Mind or by 
Reason, that is to say, although it is beyond the reach of the 
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organs, yet, taking as correct one’s self -experience, we come 
to the conclusion that the Atman is not Gross, but is Thought- 
formed (ddrupi), or of the form of Oonsoiousness {eaitanya-rupt). 
Having in this way determined the form of the Atman, we 
have next to determine the form of the Brahman. That Brahman 
ov vastu-tattva is either (1) of the same form as the Atman 
or (%) is different in form from the Atman; these two things alone 
are possible; because, there is no third thing which now remains 
except the Brahman and the Atman, But, it is our experience 
that if any two objects are different inform, then their effects 
and products must also 'be different. Therefore, in any 
science, we determine whether two things are the same or 
different, by considering their effects. For instance, if the 
roots, rootlings, bark, leaves, flowers, fruits etc. of two trees 
are the same, we come to the conclusion that they are the same ; 
and If they are different, we say that the trees are different 
When the same argument is applied in the present case, we 
see that the Atman and the Brahman must be uniform ; 
because, as has been mentioned above, the synthesis of the 
impressions created on the Mind by the various objects in the 
world, which (synthesis) results from the activity of the 
Atman, must be the counterpart of the synthesis of all the 
objects in the world made by the Brahman or vastu-fattio. 
(which is the Root of those objects) by breaking up their 
diversity; if not, all Knowledge will be without foundation 
and will fall flat. And, it now follows as a natural conclusion 
that though these two Elements, which arrive at two exactly 
similar syntheses may be in two different places, they cannot, 
be different from each other ; and that, the form of the 
Brahman must be the same as the form of the Atman. * In 
short, from whichever point of view one considers the matter^ 
it now follows that not only is the Brahman-Element under- 
lying the Names and Forms in the external world, not gross 
like Matter embodied in Names and Forms, but also the 
various forms of the Brahman, which are embodiments 
respectively of Desire, Mind, Knowledge, Life, Vital Force, or 
the logos OM-kara, are forms of a lower order, and the true 
form of the Brahman is beyond all of them and superior to 

* Green’s Prolegomem to Ethics^ 26 to 36. 
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all of them, that is to say, is of the form of the pure Atman. 
Audit also follows from what has been stated in various 
places in the Gita on this subject, that the doctrine of the Gita 
is the same (Gi. 2. 20 ; 7. 7; 8. 4 ; 13. 31 ; 15. 7, 8). But, it 
must not be thought that this doctrine of the identity of the 
Brahman and the Atman was found out by our Rsis merely by 
.some such logic ; because, as has been stated in the beginning 
of this chapter, no proposition can be definitely laid down in 
the philosophy of the Absolute Self by means of Reason alone 
and it must always be supported by self -experience. We also 
see even in the Material sciences, that we first get an expe- 
rience and later on come to know or find out the reasons for 
it. Bor the same reason, hundreds of years before the rational 
explanation for the identity of the Brahman and the Atman 
was found out, our ancient Rsis had first come to the conclu- 
sion that: “ne/ia 7ianasti kimcana''’ (Br. 4. 4, 19; Katha. 4, 11), 
1. e., “the diversity which is visible in this world is not real”, 
and that there is at the bottom of that diversity an Element 
which is one in all directions, immortal, imperishable, and 
permanent (Gi. 18. 20); and had, by introspection, arrived at the 
ultimate conclusion that the Imperishable Element clothed 
in Names and Forms in the external world and the Atman- 
element to be found in our bodies, which is beyond Reason, 
are one and the same, that is, they are both homogeneous, 
immortal, and inexhaustible; or that whatever element is in 
the Cosmos ( brahman ^ ) also resides in the human body 
(pivda ); and in the Brhadaranyakopanisad, Yajnavalkya says 
to Maitreyl, to Gargl, Varuni and others, and to Janaka that 
this is the mystic import of Vedanta (Br. 3. 5-8, 4. 2-4). It has 
been stated earlier in the same Upanisad, that he who has 
understood that “a/iam bra/masm^”, i. e., “ I am the Bara- 
brahman”, has understood everything (Br. 1. 4. 10); and in the 
sixth chapter of the Chandogyopanisad, the father of Svetaketu 
has explained to him this elementary principle of the Monistic 
^admita) Vedanta in various ways. In the beginning of the 
chapter Svetaketu said to his father In the same way as 
one knows all the Name-d and Form-ed transformations of mud 
when he once knows what there is in a ball of mud, tell me 
that one thing by knowledge of which I will come to know 
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•about all things; because, I do not know that one tbing”. 
His father then explained to him by nine different illustra- 
tions, namely, of rivers, the sea, water, salt, etc. that: “ that 
Element (tat) which is at the root of the visible world and 
thou (tvam), that is to say, the Atman in thy body, are one 
and the same thing; that is, ''tat tvam asi'* ] and when thou 
hast understood what thy Atman is, thou wilt of thy own 
accord understand what is at the root of the Cosmos”; s-iid 

every time, the canon “ tat tvam asV' “ thou art that ” 

is repeated (Chan. 6, 8-16). "tat tvam asi" is one of the 
Important canons of Monistic Vedanta, and that is translated 
into Marathi by "jem pindim tern hrahmddlm)\ i. e., “that 
which is in the Body, is also in the Cosmos”. 

We have, in this way, proved that the Brahman is the 
same in form as the Atman. But, some are likely to think 
that because the Atman is believed to be of the form of 
Consciousness {cidrupi), the Brahman is also of that form (i, e., 
cidrupi). It is, therefore, necessary to give here some further 
explanation of the true nature of the Brahman, and at the 
same time of the true nature of the Atman, cit or jndna 
(Knowledge) is a quality acquired by Reason — which is gross 
in nature — by contact with the Atman; but in as much as 
it is not proper to arrogate this quality of Reason to the 
Atman, one must, from the philosophical point of view, look 
upon the fundamental form of the Atman as quality less and 
unknowable. Therefore, though the Brahman is of the same 
nature as the Atman, it is, according to some, to some extent 
improper to say that both or either of these is of the same 
nature as dt (Consciousness or Knowledge). It is not that 
■their objection extends only to the Brahman and Atman being 
conscious in form ; but, it naturally follows, that it is also 
not proper according to them to apply the adjective sat (Real) 
to the Parabrahman ; because, sat and asat (Reality and 
illusion) are two qualities, which are contrary to each other, 
and always mutually dependent, and which are usually 
mentioned with reference to two different things. He who has 
never seen light, can never get an idea of darkness ; and what 
is more, he cannot even imagine the couple /dm of light 
and darkness. The same argument applies to the couple of 
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sat &nd asat (Real and Illusory). It Is quite clear that when, 
we notice tnat some objects are destroyed, we begin to divide- 
all things into two classes of asat (perishable) and sat (non- 
perishable) ; or, in other words, in order that the human mind- 
should conceive the two ideas of sat and asat, it is necessary 
that these two opposite qualities should come before the human 
eyes. But, if there was only one substance in the beginning,, 
how can one apply to this Fundamental Substance the two 
mutually dependent words sai and asat, which came into 
existence by being applied to two different substances after- 
duality had first come into existence? Because, if you 
call that fundamental substance, sat, then the question arises 
whether at that time (that is, before duality had come into- 
existence) there was in existence something else by the side of 
it. Therefore, in the Nasadiya-Sukta of the Rg-Veda, no- 
adjeotive is applied to the Parabrahman and the JMndamentai 
Element of the universe Is described by saying: ‘‘in tbe 
GOmnaenoement of the world, there was neither sai nor asat, but 
whatever there was, was one”, and that the couples of and 
asat came into existence afterwards (Rg. 10. Ii29); and it is- 
stated in the Gita that he whose Reason has become free from 
the doubles of sat and asat, hot and cold, etc, reaches the 
nirdvatiidva (beyond-doubles) sphere of the Brahman, which is 
beyond these doubles (Gl. 7. 28 ; 2. 45), From this it will be 
seen how difficult and subtle are the ideas in the philosophy 
of the Absolute Self. If one considers the matter merely from, 
the logical point of view, one is forced to admit this im- 
knowability of the Parabrahman or of the Atman. But 
although the Parabrahman may, in this way, be qualityless 
and unknowable, that is, beyond the reach of the organs, yet,, 
as every man has a sell-experience of his own Atman, it is 
possible for us to get the seif -experience that the indescribable 
form of this qualityless Atman which ’we realise by means of a 
visionary experience {saksafimra), is the same as of the 
Parabrahman ; and therefore, the proposition that the 
Brahman and the Atman are uniform does not become meaning- 
less. Looking at the matter from this point of view, it is 
impossible to say more about the form of the Brahman than 
that : “the Brahman is the same in form as the Atman” ; and 
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one has to depend for all other things on one 's own self- 
experience. But, in a scientific exposition which has to appeal 
to Reason, it is necessary to give as much explanation as is 
possible, by the use of words. Therefore, although the 



pre-eminent quality of the Atman, and says that both the 
Atman and the Parabrahman are ddrupi or mitanya-rupi 
(Conscious or Knowing, in form) ; because, if you do not do so,, 
then, in as much as both the Atman and the Brahman are 
qualityless, invisible, and indescribable, one has, in describing 
them either tosit quiet, or, if someone else givessome description 
of them by means of words, one has to say : ‘deti nefi i etasmad 
anyat param asti l ”, i. e,, “It is not this, this is not It (Brahman), 
(this is a Kame and Form), the true Brahman is something 
else, which is quite beyond that”, and in this way, do nothing 
else except restricting oneself to negatives (Br. 3. 6). It 
is, therefore, that at (Knowledge), sat ( ‘sattamatrdtm' or 
Existence) and amnda (Joy) are commonly mentioned as the 
attributes of the Brahman. There is no doubt that these 
attributes are much higher than all other attributes ; neverthe- 
less, these attributes have been mentioned for the only purpose 
of acquainting one with the form of the Brahman, as far aS' 
it is possible to do so by words ; and it must not be forgotten 
that the true form of the Brahman is qualityless, and that one 
has to s&t R self -BxpQtienGQ (aparoksdnubhava) of it in order to 
understand it, I shall now concisely explain what our 
philosophers have said regarding the way in which this self- 
experience can be had, that is to say, in what way and when 
this Indescribable form of the Brahman is experienced by the 
bf'ahma-mstha (the devotee of the Brahman). 

The identification of the Brahman with the Atman is 
described in Marathi by saying “what is in the (Body), 
is also in the brahmanda (Cosmos); and it logically follows 
that when once a man has experienced this identity of the 
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Brahman and the Atman, there can no more remain any 
difference between the jiiata or observing Atman, and the jneya 
or the subject-matter to be seen. But, a doubt is likely to arise 
'that if a man does not escape from his eyes and other organs/ 
so long as he is alive, how can one get over the fact that these 
organs are different from the objects which are perceptible to 
the organs ? ; and, if on© does not get rid of this difference, 
-how is one to realise the identity of the Brahman and the 
-Atman ? And, if one considers the matter only from the point 
of view of the organs, these doubts do not at first sight seem 
improper. But, if you consider the matter deeply, it will be 
seen that the organs do not perform the function of seeing 
external objects of their own accord, “cakstih pasyati rupmi 
manasa na tu cakmsa” (Ma. Bha. San. 311.17) — in order to see 
;anything (and also in order to hear anything etc.), the eyes (as 
.also the ears etc.) require the help of the Mind. It has been 
; stated before that if the Mind is vacant, objects in front of the 
■eyes are not seen. When one takes into account this common 
•experience, one sees that if the Mind is taken out of the 
organs, the dualities in the objects of the senses become non- 
existent to us, though they might exist in the external world, 
notwithstanding that the organs of eyes etc. are perfectly 
in order; and it is easy to draw the inference that the Mind 
will in this way become steeped in the Atman or in the 
Atman-formed Brahman, and one will begin to get a visionary 
experience (^aAs'SMra) of the identity of the Brahman and the 
Atman. That man who has attained this mental state by 
meditation, mental isolation, worshipping in solitude, or by 
intense contemplation of the Brahman, will not perceive the 
■ dualities or differences in the visible world, although they may 
be before his eyes ; and then he realises the form of the sole 
(admila) Brahman of his own accord. In this beatific ultimate 
state, which is the result of the fullest Realisation of the 
Brahman, the three-fold difference, that is, triputi of Knower, 
Knowable, and Knowledge, or the dual difference of worshipper 
-and worshipped ceases to exist. Therefore, this state of the 
mind cannot he described by one person to another person ; 
because, it is clear that immediately on uttering the word 
■^another*,: this state of mind is destroyed, and the man returns 
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from the adwfa (non-dual) into the draYa (dual)/ Nay, it is? 
even difficult for anybody to say that he himself has 
experienced this state of mind 1 Because, as soon as you utter 
the word ‘ I there arises in the mind the idea of a difference - 
from others, and such an idea is obstructive to the realisation of 
the identity between this Brahman and the Atman. It is for- 
this reason that Yajnavalkya has described this state of beati- 
tude in the Brhadaranyaka as follows . — ''ycit7'a hi dvaitam iva 

bhavatitad itara itaram pasyati .jighrati srnoti. ........ 

vijandtil. yatra tvasya sarmm dtmaivabhut fat Icena kam- 

pasyet pgJiret srnuyat vijdnhjat \ . . .vijUdturam are 

kena vijanhjdt I etavad are khalu amrtaPvam iti, I i, e,, “so long as 
the duality of the Observer and the observed existed, the one 
was seeing the other, smelling the other, hearing the other, and 
knowing the other ; but when everything assumes the form of 
the Atman, (that is, when there no more remains the 
difference between oneself and another), then, who is to see, 
smell, hear or know whom ? O man ! how can there be 
another one to know him who is himself the Knower ? ” (Br. 4. 
5. 15 ; 4. 3. 27). When everybody is in this way merged in 
the Atman or in the Brahman, or becomes dtmdbhuta or“ 
hrahmahhuta, the doubles of pain and happiness, or fear, 
lamentation etc. cease to exist (Ka. 7) ; because, in order that 
one should feel fear, or lament, the one to be feared or lamented 
must be different from oneself, and there is no room for a. 
difference of this kind, when one has realised the identity of 
the Brahman and the Atman. This state of being free from 
pain, lamentation etc. is called the 'dnandmnaya' state (the • 
beatific state); and, it is stated in the Taittiriya Upanisad, 
that this awwdei (joy or beatitude) is Brahman (Tal. 2. 8 ; 3. 6). 
But, even this description is not perfect ; because, where does 
the experiencer of this beatitude now remain any more ? It is, 
therefore, stated in the Brhadaranyakopanisad that Self- 
beatitude (d^w^a?^awda) is something by far stranger than . 
Ordinary joy (Br. 4. 3. 32). Having regard to this insufficiency 
of the word 'ananda\ (beatitude), which occurs in the 
description of the Brahman, the person who has realised the 
Brahman {brahma-vetta) is, in some other places, described only 
as ^‘brahma bhavati ya evam veda" (Br. 4. 4. 25) or “^brahma veda 
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■ ' ' 7 -' mirn 3 3 9) “he, who has realised tlie 

hrahmavva bhavah 1™-' ’ that is to say, omitting the 

B^atoan, as. afte. a 

•word mmida, iTomth iri water the difference that 

Inrapof salt haa been and another o£ it is not 

one part ot the water nnee a man has realised the 

«,Uieh does n^^ Jo also. on<>e^a 

;t:LV:erged in tbe Bratoan. 

TltlnToZ. fl3). But that saint ™a about 

Whose words by taking the 

self-experience m the ^ other saltish 

sweet illustration of jaggery instead ol this 

illustration: v « .i 

NowXm sblTn worsWp ■ God is inside “ " 

(Tu. Ga. 36/i7 ). 

This is what is meant by saying, that though the 
h ahman is imperceptible to the organs and unrealisabl 
77^7 Vi it is ^svanubhavagamya\ that is, it can be 
by the mind, yet self -experience. The unknow- 

sr xsri™ * “r: 

So long as r^^,««^b 1 e for a man, whatever he may 

from the wora^it_M Brahman and the 

do, to ful y cannot swallow the sea, yet. 

Atman. . become merged into it ; so also, may 

Z d^v utftrParabrahman and realise it; and then 

rrtctrtbe Brahm-ised ( W.— of -s. 

hhufastham atrmnam sarvd)hutant oatmaiu ( Gh ^ • h • 

“tu created beings are within himself, and he is withm all 
created things." In order to explain that the full 
Eealisation of the Brahman depends on ones o'*''' 
exoerienoe. the form of the Parabrahman has been skilfully 
!Tnaiadorically described as follows: “ammtam mjumtam 
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mjfiatam ( Kena. 3. 3 ), “ tbose who say that they 

have Bealised the Parabrahman have not really Realised It ; 
they alone have Realised It, who do not Realise that they 
have Realised It”; because, when a person says that he has 
Realised the Parabrahman, there is clearly in his mind the 
-dual feeling that he ( the Jhata ) is something different from 
the Brahman ( the Jiieya ) which he has known, and, there- 
fore, his non-dual Realisation of the identity of the Atman 
and the Brahman is, at this stage, to that extent, upripe or 
incomplete. Therefore, one who says this, admits by his own 
mouth that he has not really Realised the Brahman. On the 
■other hand, when the dual feeling of ‘I’ and ‘Brahman’ has 
disappeared, and the identity of the Brahman and the Atman 
has been fully Realised, the words ‘T have understood That ” 
(that is, necessarily, something which is different from me) 
cannot be used. Therefore, when a man is in this condition, 
that is to say, when the Realiser (jrlmii ) is unable to say that 
he has Realised the Brahman, he may be said to have Realised 
the Brahman. That a Realiser should be thus totally merged, 
engrossed, totally dissolved, saturated or dead into the ' 
Parabrahman, as a result of a total annhiliation of the feeling 
of duality, would commonly be looked upon as difficult. But 
our philosophers have after personal experience come to the 
conclusion that this state of *rdrvaxia { dissolution ), which at 
first sight appears difficult, can ultimately be reached by a 
man by practice (abhyasa) and by renunciation (vairagyaj. 
.Some people raise an objection that in as much as the dual 
feeling of egoism is destroyed or dies in this state of mind, 
this is a kind of self-destruction. But any one can see that 
this objection is without foundation, when one realises that 
though a man cannot describe this state when he is experienc- 
ing it* yet, he can afterwards remember it.* But even a 


or of non-differentiation which 
results from meditation and concentration is also experienced by 
smelling a chemical gas called nitrous-oxide. This gas is known as 
‘laughing' gas’ ( See TF*?/ io Believe and Other Essays on Bopular 
Philosophy by William James, pp. 294-298 ). But the great 
difference between the two is, that this state is artificial, whereas 
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than that is the experience of saints.. 

f seWpeiiences of ancient Mdha ( released )> 

^oX Ertn In modern times, TuMrama. that highest amonff 

the devotees of the Blessed Lord, has said : 

I saw my death by my own eyes ! 

that spectacle was incomparable I 

(Ga. 3579). 

.1 . of ultimate bliss in figurative- 

in great exnberation and appreciation. By 

language,_ and ® . y the qualityful perceptible or 

theworship^oLand^tatonoxo^^^^^ 

T“Xv reacts sX a state that he Realises the identity of 
"hm^ and Z Atman, which is described by the _w»ds 
the r5ianmci_ ^ 4 10) i e„ ”I am the Brahman ; and 

“aharh Irahrmsm (Br 1. A lOh n • 

then he becomes steeped to such an ertem 

j +iiink of what state he is in, oi ui 

does not he has not ceased to be awake, 

experiencing. , , .he dr6ain-.state or the sleeping- 

this his state can^the c»d^ 

state ; and, it^c , o„ in the waking- 

activities based on dual ty. which 

state, are stopped. T , , I • different from the ordinary 

•fpplinff of duality) form of meditation has been prescriDea^y 

tte Rtafill Ybga as the principal means for reaching this 

we! Uslted in the Gita that one should spare no pains te 
rcm, ring bv practice this ‘mnikalpa-^amadhw (Gi._6^ -iO -i3). 
SXfing of the identity of the Brahman and the Atman is 
Ihe most complete state of Knowledge; heoanse, when the 

"r.hi s-~" 

is described in the Gita by me wui » „„„iblt to get 

—unifying that which is diverse— and_ it is not possW g_^ 

seU^ibsoTption ( ) is tree 

Sr I have mentioned this here, because the 

of nou-dual feeling (**<-5Wfa) can be proved b} theeriden 

of tihis artificial state of mind. 
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any lurtner Kuowieage aDoui; anycning 
when one has experienced this immort 
bevond Name and Form, one automatic 

in me same way,. 
al Element which is 
sallv escanes the cvcie 


of birth and death, since birth and death is included in the 
category of Name and Form, and such a man has gone beyond. 
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leYitation etc. (Patanjala Su. 3. 16-55); and, it is on this 































powers are acquired or not, a man should pay no attention to 
them, nor entertain any hope or desire about them, but should 




him to reach the ultimate beatific Brahmified state, in which he 
feels that there is only one Atman in ail created beings» 
Eealisation of the Brahman is the purest state of Atman ; it is 
neither magic nor Mayic wonders ; and therefore, not only is 
the worth of the science of the Brahman not increased by such 
wonders, but they cannot be any proof of the worth of that 
science. Birds, or in these days even aeronauts, fly in the 
sky ; but, on that account no one considers them as knowers of 
the Brahman. , Nay, people, who have acquired the powers of 

■ 41 ^— 42 ' " 
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leritation may, like Agteaghanta in the Malatl-Madham. be 
jpmel and treaclierous persons. .. . 

The indescribable experience of th^beatitude of realising 
the identity of the Brahman and the Atman cannot be fully 
ielated by one person to another; 

has to use the Dualistio phraseology of 1 and You, and 
Te's entire experience of non-duality cannot be described in 
L Dualistio phraseology. Therefore, the 

ultimate state which are to be found m the Upani^ads must 
also be considered incomplete or unimportant, and^il: tb s 
descriptions are unimportant, then the purel^y Dualistic 
descriptions, which are found given in the Upamsads for 
explaining the creation or the formation of the universe, must 
also he considered unimportant. For instance, the descrip- 
tions of the creation of the visible universe to be found m the 
Upanisads, that the qualityful Purusa, named Hirapyagar- 
bha or the various perceptible objects m the world like 
«pa’( water) etc. gradually came into existence out of the 
pure permanent, all-peryading and immutable Atman-formed 
Brallman; or that the Parame^vara first created these Names 
and Forms, and then entered them (Tai. 3. 6;_ Chan. 6. 7. 

Br 1 4. 7 ) etc., cannot be correct from the point of view of 
Non-Dualism; because, if the qualityless Paramesvara, 
realisable only by Knowledge, pervades everything, it is 
sciktificaUy without foundation to say that one created the 
ote; But, as the Dualistio phraseology is the only possible 
medium for explaining the formation of the universe to 
ordinary persons, the above mentioned descriptions of the 
perceptible universe, or of Names and Forms, have been given 
in the Dpanisads. Nevertheless, even in these descriptions 
the substratum of Non-Dualism is. in many places, kept 
intact, audit is made quite clear that though the Dualistic 
phraseology has been used in the descriptions, Non-Dualism 
is the true doctrine. Just as, though we now definitely know 
that it is not the Sun which revolves, we still speak of the 
rising or the setting of the Sun, so also, although it was 
definitely known that one and only one Parabrahma-n, in the 
form of the Ktman, pervades everything in all directions and 
without division, and that It is immutable, yet, we come 
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some scholars, neglecting the meaning underlying these 
descriptions, and looking upon them as literally true and 
important, lay down the proposition that the Upanisads 


one cannot explain how the mutable, perishable, and quality- 
ful objects came into existence out of this immutable 
Brahman; because, although one may describe the Hame-d and 
Form-ed universe as ‘ Maya yet, in as much as it is logically 
impossible for the qualityful Maya to ioome into existence out 
of the quality less Brahman, the theory of Non-Dualism falls 
to the ground. Rather than that, it would be more proper 
{ i ) to accept as eternal a qualityful but perceptible form of 
the Name-d and Form-ed perceptible universe like Prakrti, as^ 
is done in Sarhkhya philosophy, and ( il) to imagine that at the 
innermost core of this Prakrti, there is another permanent 
element in the shape of the Parabrahman ( Br. 3, 7 }, just as 
there is steam in an iron engine j and ( iii ) to believe that 
these two Elements form a Unity like the grains in a pome- 
granate. But, in my opinion, it is not proper to ascribe this 
meaning to the Upanisads. It is true that the Upanisads 
contain descriptions which are sometimes Dualistic, and at 
other times purely Non-Dualistic, and that we have to reconcile 
them with each other. But, we cannot reconcile the various 
statements in the Upanisads with each other by accepting the 
Dualistic point of view, as satisfactorily as can be done by 
accepting the Non-dualistic point of view, and saying that 
when the qualityless Brahman is taking up a qualityful form 
an illusory Dualistic state seems, only to that extent, to have 
come into existence. For instance, the words in the phrase 
tvam asi' can never be satisfactorily explained from the 
Dualistic point of view. It is not that Dualists did not 
realise this difficulty. But these Dualists have analysed that 
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phrase by saying that 'tat tvam’ means ‘tasya tvam , that ISs. 
‘‘Thou art OF That, which is something different from thee;, 
thou art not That Itself” ; and they have, in this way, somehow 
or other explained away this very important canon, and 
satisfied themselves. But those persons who understand even a. 
little of Sanskrit, and whose minds are not perverted^ as a 
result of obstinacy, will at once see that this forced meaning I& 
not correct. In the Kaiyalyopanisad (Kai. 1. 16), the terms 
‘taf and '‘tmnC have been interchanged by analysing the phrase 


of Non-Dualism. What more : 
excises away the major portion 
tentionally closes one’s eyes to thei 
that there is any other import in th 
Non-Duallstic import. But, as the 


saying: "neha nanasti Jdihcaiui” (Br. 4. 4. 19 ; Katha.^4, 11), i. e., 
“there is no diversity of any kind in this world’ , and that 
whatever there is, is fundamentally '‘elmmeMduUnjain:’ {Ch8.n. 
6.2.2), i. e., “one only, without a second”, have gone further 
and said : "mrtyoh sa mrtijum apnoti ya ilm namua pasyaW, that 
is “he who sees diversity in this world, falls into the cycle of 
birth and death”. But, though there is room for doubt, 
whether all the Upanisads convey one and the same 
import, since there are different Upanisads of the 
differeiit branches of the Vedas, one does not experience the 
same difficulty in the case of the Gita. As the Gita is a 
single work, it is clear that it expounds one kind of Vedanta 
and, when one considers what that Vedanta is, one has to 
interpret the Gita as expounding the Non-Dualistic doctrine 
that the only Eeality is “That which remains over after all 
created things are destroyed” ( Gi. 8. 20), and Which pervades, 
on all sides all the material bodies {pirida ) as It pervades the 
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Cosnios { brahma'^da ), ( Gi. 13. 31 ), Nay, tlie principle of 
identifying everything witli oneself ( atnmupamya )yVrh.iohh.aB 
been mentioned in the Gita, cannot he fully explained by any 
aspect of Vedanta other than a Non-Dualistio aspect. I do 
not mean to suggest that all the various philosophical 
speculations or doctrines, which were expounded at the time 
of Sri Saihkaracarya, or after him, in support of the Non- 
Dualistic theory, have been accepted m toto in the Gita. The 
Gita was in existence before the Dualistic, Non-Duallstic and 
the Qualified-Monistic doctrines had been formulated ; and I 
also accept the position that the Gita cannot, on that account, 
oontain any doctrinal arguments belonging to any particular 
sect. But this does not prevent one from saying that the 
Vedanta expounded in the Gita is generally of the Non- 
Uuaiistic kind supported by the Samkara school ( the school of 

Saihkaracarya ), and not Dualistic. But, although, from 
the point of view of philosophy, there is some common ground 
between the Gita and the Samkara school, yet, from the point 
‘Of view of mode of life, the Gita gives higher importance to 
the doctrine of Action ( Karma- Yoga ) than to the doctrine 
of Renunciation of Action ( Karma-Saihnyasa ) which is sup- 
ported by Saihkaracarya. But, this subject-matter will be 
considered later on. What I am dealing with at present is 
the question of philosophy, and ail that I have to say here is 
that this philosophy is of the same kind in the Gita as in the 
Barhkara school, that is, it is Non-Dualistio ; and that is the 
reason why the Saihkarabhasya on the Gita is considered 
more valuable than the other doctrinal commentaries. 

When one has thus come to the conclusion that there 
remains behind only one immutable and quality! ess Element 
after all Names and Forms are eliminated, from the point of 
view of Knowledge, and that one has, on that account, to 
accept Non-Dnalism after full and minute consideration, it 
becomes necessary to explain how the variegated peroeptihle 
qualityful universe came into existence out of one qualityless 
and imperceptible Element, from the point of view of Non- 
Dualistic Vedanta. It has been stated before that the 
Saihkhyas have got over this difficulty by looking upon Matter 
with its three constituents (that is, qua! ityfui Matter) as eternal 
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and independent, in the same way, as the quality less Spmt. 
But if in this way one looks upon quaiityful Matter as 
independent, the fundamental Elements of the world become- 
two and the theory of Non-Dualism, which has been un- 
Gonkionally accepted as correct for the various reasons- 
mentioned above, comes into question ; and if one does not. 
look upon qualityful Matter as independent, it becomes 
impossible to explain how the variegated qualityful universe 
came into existence out of one fundamental qualityless 
substance ; because, the theory that it is not possible for the 
Qualityful to come into existence out of the Quality less,, 
that is to say, for something to come into existence out ^ of 
something which does not exist — according to satkanjavadaj 
has also been accepted by Non-Dualists. In short, there is a 
difficulty on either hand. Then, how are we to get oyer this 
dilemma ? One must find out some way for explaining how 
the Qualityful came into existence out of the Qualityless 
without giving the go-bye to Non-Dualism, and that way seems 
to be closed to us by the theory of satkanjavada. True, the 
position is a difficult one. Nay; according to some, this is 
the principal difficulty in the way of accepting Non-Dualism, 
and, on that account, they accept Dualism. But the Non- 
Dualists have, by their intelligence, found out a skilful and 
unquestionable way for getting over ^is difficult position. 
They say that the theory of satkaryavdda or of the guna- 
paTVjidinavaday applies only when the cause and the pjoduct 
are both of the same kind or class ; and on that account, even 
Non-Dualists will accept that the Real and Qualityless 
Brahman cannot give birth to a Real and Qualityful Maya ; 
but, this admission is effective only when both the substances 
are Real ( scttych ). Where one substance is Real, and the othei 
one is only a reflection of it, matkwynvudd does not apply ► 
The Sarhkhyas consider Prakrti as an independent Real 
substance, in the same way as the Purusa.^ Thmefore, they 
cannot, having regard to the theory of sdlkuryavada, account 
for the outcome of a qualityful Prakrti from a quality less 
Purusa. But as the Non-Dualistic Vedanta holds that though 
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Maya may be eternal, it is neither Beal nor independent, but 
is, as stated in the Gita, a ‘folly’ (moha), an ‘ignorance’ 
iajnam), or an ‘illusion { maya) seen hj the organs’, the objec- 
tion based on satkaryavada^ does not in the least affect the 
Non-Bualistio doctrine. If a son is born to a father, we can 
say that he is the result of the of the father ; 

but when there is only one individual, namely, the father, and 
he Is seen appearing sometimes in the guise of an infant, and 
sometimes of a young man, and sometimes of an old man, 
there does not exist, as we readily realise, the relation of cause 
and product, or of guna-pari-yama 'between the man and his 
various disguises. In the same way, when we have come to 
the conclusion that there is only one Sun, we say that the 
reflection of that Sun seen in water is a kind of illusion, and 
that there is not another Sun which has come into existence 
hj gum-'Pariiiama ; and astronomy tells us that when once 
the true form of a planet has been defined by means of a 
telescope, that form of it which we see by the naked eyes, is 
only an appearance resulting from the weakness of our eyes 
and the immense distance of the planet from us. Projn this, 
it becomes clear that a particular thing cannot be looked 
upon as an independent, real, and existing thing, merely on 
account of the fact that it is actually perceptible to our eyes 
and other organs. Then, why should we not make use of the 
same argument in the philosophy of the Absolute Self, and 
say that the qualityless Parahrahman which has been 
defined by the telescope of the knowledgeful (spiritual) eyes is 
the only thing which is Beal, and that the Hames and Forms, 
which are visible to the knowledgeless natural eyeSy is not the 
product or result of, or something wMoh has come out of, this 
Parabrahman, but is purely a deceptive and illusory 
appearance due to the incapacity of our organs ? The objection 
that the Qualityful cannot come into existence out of the 
Quality less can itself not be made here; because, the two 
substances do not belong to the same category, and whereas the 
one Is Beal, the other is merely an appearance; and it is 
common experience, that, though there may be fundamentally 
one Real substance, the appearances of that same substance 
change according, to the faulty vlppn, or the ignorance, or the 
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■blindness of the person who sees. Take, for instance, the two 
finalities, namely, the words which can be heard by the ears, or 
the colours which can be seen by the eyes. Natural sciences 
have by minutely analysing the word or sound, which can be 
heard by the ears, clearly proved that sound’ is nothing but 
waves or vibrations of the air. In the same way, it has now 
been determined by minute researches that the red, yellow, blue 
and other colours, which are visible to the eyes, are the evoiutes 
of one fundamental sunlight, and that this sunlight itself is a 
kind of motion or vibration. If, although ‘motion’ or 
vibration is fundamentally one, the ears recognise it as ‘sound’ 
and the eyes as ‘colour’, then, the same argument being applied 
in a more comprehensive way to ail the various organs, it 
follows that (i) the different human senses attribute (i. e., make 
an adhyaropa of ) the different qualities of sound, colour, etc., 
which (qualities) are embodied in Name and Form, to one and 
the same Fundamental Substance, and thereby various 
appearances come into being ; that (ii) it is not necessary for 
these appearances, qualities, or Names and Forms to exist in 
the Fundamental Substance; and that (iii) the coming into 
existence of all Names and Forms can thus be logically 
explained without the help of the doctrine of safkdryavada. 
And in order to establish this proposition, "Yedanta philosophy 
gives the various illustrations of a string being taken for a 
serpent, or a shell being taken for silver, or one thing 
being r seen as two things by poking the finger 
under the eyeball, or the same substance being seen 
to be of different colours by the use of spectacles of 
different colours. It is true that a man will always 
perceive the various Names and Forms or qualities in the 
world, in as much as he can never get rid of his organs. 
But, this relative appearance of the world, which is seen 
by the eyes of the organised human being, cannot be said, 
to be the fundamental, that is, the non-relative and eternal 
form of the world. If human beings come to have fewer or 
more organs than they have at present, they may not see the 
universe in the same way as they now see it ; and; if this fe 
true, then, on being asked to explain the eternal and real 
nature oY the Mement which is at the root of the world, 
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’without reference to the organs of the person who sees, one 
has to answer by saying that the Fundamental Element is 
•quality less, and our seeing it as qualityful is the result of the 
nature of our organs, and not the quality of the Fundamental 
Bubstance, Such questions do not arise in the Material 
sciences, because, in those sciences only such things are to be 
examined as are perceptible to the organs. But, from the 
fact that a man or his organs come to an end, we cannot 
■conclude that the Parame^vara also comes to an end; nor 
■can we conclude from the fact that a man sees Him as 
being of a particular kind, that His Real, non-relative form, 
which is uncircumscribed by Time, is what the man sees. 
Therefore, in that philosophy of the Absolute Self in which 
one has to determine the fundamental form of the Reality 
which is at the root of the universe, one must give up the 
relative and dependent vision of the human organs, and one 
has ultimately to consider the matter purely by his spiritual 
vision, that is to say, as far as possible, by Reason only; 
and when that is done, all the qualities which are perceptible 
to the organs automatically drop off; and one sees that the 
real form of the Brahman is beyond the reach of the organs, 
that is, qualityless; and that that form is a super-^excellent 
form. But who is going to describe that which is quality less 
and how?. Therefore, the Non-Dualist Vedanta has laid 
dovr n the proposition that the ultimate, that is to 
say, the non-relative and eternal form of the Parabrahman 
is not only quality less but indescribable, and that, man sees 
a qualityful appearance, in this quality less form, by 
reason of his organs. But, here again a question arises as to 
how the organs have acquired the power of changing the 
•Quality less into the Qualityful. The reply of the Non-Dualist 
Vedanta to this is : as human knowledge stops at this stage, 
one has either to say that this must be called the ignorance 
of the organs, and that their seeing the appearance of the 
qualityful universe in the quality less Parabrahman is due to 
that ignorance ; or, one has to content oneself with drawing 
the definite inference that the visible universe (Prakrti) is 
only a ‘ divine illusion ’ of the quality less Parame^vara, since 
the organs themselves are part of the creation of the Para- 
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me^Tara (Gi. 1. 14). My readers will understand from this th© 
Import of tbe statements in the Gita (Gi. 7. 14, 34, 35) that 
though the a-prabuddha, that is, those who see merely by the 
physical oi’gans, see the Pararaesvara to be perceptible and 
qualityful, yet, His real and excellent form is quality less ; 
and that Realising that form by spiritual vision is the climax 
of Knowledge. But though, in this way, one arrives at the 
conclusion that the Parames vara is fundamentally qualityless,, 
and that the human organs see in Him the variegated 
appearance of the qualityful universe, yet, it becomes necessary 
to precisely explain in what meaning the word ‘ quality less 
has to be taken in this proposition. It is true that though 
our organs attribute the qualities of sound, colour etc., tO' 
vibrations of air, or mistake a shell for silver, the vibrations 
of air do not possess the quality of sound or colour, nor does 
the shell possess the quality of silver ; but, from the fact that, 
the Fundamental Substance does not contain the particular 
attributed qualities, one cannot draw the necessary conclusion 
that It will not possess other qualities. Because, as we actually 
see, though the shell does not possess the quality of silver, yet,, 
it possesses some qualities other than those of silver. This,, 
therefore, gives rise to the following difficulty, namely, though 
one admits that the fundamental Brahman does not possess the' 
qualities which are ascribed to it by one’s organs as a result 
of one’s ignorance, how can one be sure that the Parahrahman 
does not possess other qualities ; and if it possesses other 
qualities, how is it quality less ? But, if one considers the 
matter a little minutely, it will be seen that even assuming 
the fundamental Brahman to possess qualities other than those 
ascribed to it by the organs, how are we going to find them 
out? The qualities which a man perceives are perceived by 
him through the medium of his organs; and those qualities, 
which are not perceptible to the organs, cannot be known. In 
short, even if the Parahrahman possesses some qualities other 
than those which are ascribed to it by our organs, it is not 
possible for us to know them ; and saying that the Para-* 
brahman does possess qualities is illogical , if it is impossible 
for us to know those qualities. Therefore, Yedantlsts 
understand the word * gum ’ as meaning ‘qualities which 
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are knowable by bnman beings V and formulafce tbe propositiort 
that the Brahman is ‘ quality less ’ in this sense. Yon-dualistic: 
Yedanta does not say that the fundamental Parabrahman 
cannot possess qualities or powers which are beyond tho 
imagination of human beings, and no one, as a matter of fact,, 
can say that. Hay, even the Vedantists say that the ignorance 
of the organs or Maya, which was mentioned above, must ba 
an unimaginable power of that fundamental Parabrahman. 

The three-constituented Maya or Prakrti is not some= 
independent substance ; but, what happens is that the human 
organs, as a result of ignorance, ascribe (make an adhyaropa 
of) a quaiityful appearance to one homogeneous, and quality- 
less Brahman. This theory is known as ‘ VIVABTA-VADA 
The explanation given by the Non-Dualistic Vedantists as to 
how the variegated qualityful universe first came to be seen»- 
if the qualityless Brahman was the only Fundamental 
Substance, is as follows : — The Kanada Nyaya philosophy 
propounds the doctrine that innumerable atoms are the funda- 
mental cause of the universe, and the followers of Hyaya 
philosophy consider these atoms to be Real. They have,, 
therefore, come to the conclusion, that the various objects in 
the world begin to come into existence when these innumerable 
atoms begin to coalesce. As according to this theory, the 
universe starts to come into existence when the union between, 
the atoms commences to take place, it is called ‘ Arambha-vada 
(the Theory of Commencement). But Saihkhya philosophy 
does not accept this Nyaya theory of innumerable atoms, and 
says that the Fundamental Root of the Gross world is ‘ one,, 
homogeneous, real, and three-constituented Prakrti’; and they 
say that the perceptible world comes into existence as a result^ 
of the unfurling or parinama of the constituents of this three- 
constituented Prakrti. This doctrine is known as the * Guna- 
parinama-vada ’ (Theory of the Development of Constituents), 
because, it maintains that the entire perceptible universe is the 
result of the unfurling of the constituents of one fundamental 
qualityful Prakrti. But both these theories are negatived by 
the Non-Dualistic Vedantists. As atoms are innumerable,, 
they cannot be the Root of the world according to Non- 
Dualism ; and the Dualistic theory, that though Prakrti is one. 
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it is different from Purusa and independent, is also ineon- 
•sistent with Eon-Dualism; but, when in this way, both these 
theories are negatived, it becomes necessary to explain how the 
^ualityful universe came into existence out of one qualityless 
Brahman ; because, according to the satkaryavada, the Quality- 
iui cannot come into existence out of the Quaiityless. To this, 
4;he reply of the Vedantists is, that the doctrine of 
satkaryavdda applies only where both the Cause and the 
Product are Beal substances; where the fundamental 
-substance is one, and only its forms or appearances are 
changed, this theory does not apply; because, as is common 
experience, seeing various appearances of one and the same 
thing is not a quality of that thing, and these various 
.appearances can come into existence as a result of the 
difference in the vision of the persons who see. * When 
•this theory is applied to the quality less Brahman and the 
^qualityful universe, one has to say that the Brahman is 
qualityless, and that an appearance of qualityfulness 
.comes into existence in it, as a result of the nature of 
the human organs. This is known as the ‘ Vivarta-vada. ’ 
-According to Vivarta-vada, there is believed to be only one, 
-fundamental, Real substance, and it is said that numerous, 
unreal or constantly changing Appearances are ascribed to it ; 
.and in the Guna-parinaraa-vada, two Beal susbtances are 
taken for granted from the very commencement, and it is said 
that the Gunas (constituents) of one of these two become 
unfurled, and that all other things in the universe which are 
possessed of various qualities come into existence in con- 
sequence, The impression of the existence of a serpent, where, 
as a matter of fact, there is only a string, is the Vivarta-vada ; 
and, fibres being formed into a rope, or curds out of milk, is 
the Guna-parinama-vada. Therefore, in the book called 
Veddntasdra, these two theories are described and differentiated 
.between in the following words : — 

yas taitviko 'nyathabhJdvah panxuima udiritah \ 
atattmko 'nyathabhavo vivartah, sa udiritah II ( Ve. Sa. ). 

* To explain this meaning ia English, we have to say : 
Appearances are the results of subiective conditio n, viz., the 
^senses of the observer, and not of the Thing-in-itself. 
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that is, “when from one fundamental substance, another 
substance of a different nature comes into existence essentially^ 
that is, really, that is called {gui^a- } parinarm: hni when 
instead of this, the fundamental substance looks something: 
different/' atattvika), it is said to be wmr/a”. The Araihbha- 
vada is the theory of the Hyaya school, the Guna-parinama- 
vada is the theory of the Saihkhy a school, and the Vivarta- 
vada is the theory of the Non-Dualist Vedanta school. The 
Non-Dualist Vedantists do not look upon the two qualityful 
substances, atoms and Prakrti, as different from or independent 
of the qualibyless Brahman ; but by their doing so, the 
objection that the Qualityful cannot spring out of the Quality- 
less arises on account of safkarya-vada ; and in order to get- 
rid of that objection, the Vivarta-vada has come into existence. 
But, the conclusion drawn by some, that, on that account the 
Vedantists will not at any time or cannot accept the Guna- 
parinama-vada is wrong. The principal object of the Vivarta- 
vada is to show that (i) the objection of the Samkhyas, or of other 
Dualists against Non-Dualism, namely, that the qualityful: 
Prakrti or Maya cannot spring out of the quality less Brahman,, 
is not impossible to answer, and that (ii) it is possible for our- 
organs to see innumerable Mayic (illusory) appearances in one 
quality less Brahman. When this object has been achieved, that- 
is to say, when it has been proved by Vivarta-vada, that it is 
possible to see the Appearance of the three-constituented- 
qualityful Prakrti in one qualityiess Parabrahman, Vedanta, 
philosophy has no objection to accept that the further develop- 
ment of that Prakrti has taken place according to the Guna- 
parinama-vada. The chief doctrine of Non-Dualistic Vedanta: 
is that the fundamental Prakrti is an Appearance, or an 
Illusion, and that it is not Real. But once this first 
Appearance of Prakrti begins to be seen, Non-Dualist 
Vedantists have no objection to accept that the appearances,,, 
which are subsequently evolved from this one original. 
Appearance, are not* independent ; and to accept that the 
qualities of one appearance spring out of the qualities of 
another appearance, and that, in this way, appearances possess- 
ing various qualities have come into existence. Therefore, 
although the Blessed Lord has said in the Gita that. 
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■'‘Frakrti is nothing hut My Maya” (Gi. 7. 14 ; 4. 6), the Gita 
itself also says that this PrakrtI, which has become imbued 
with or inhabited by the Parame^vara (Gi. 9. 10), is further 
■developed according to the rule ^‘guria gw^esu vartanfe” (Gi. 3. 
28; 14. 23). From this it will be clear, that when once the 
appearance of Maya has taken place in the fundamentally 
•qualityless Brahman according to Vivarta-vada, the principle 
■of guv^otkar^a (Development of Constituents) has been accepted 
even by the Gita for explaining this Mayic appearance, that is, 
this further development of Prakrti. It is not that because 
you say that the entire visible world is a Mayic appearance, 
therefore, there cannot be some such rule like gw^otkar&a 
which controls the changes in form which take place in this 
Appearance. Vedantists do not wish to deny that the further 
■development of this Mayic appearance is bound by rules. All 
that they say is that these rules are also Mayic, like the funda- 
mental Prakrti, and that the Paramesvara is the Over-Lord of 
■all these Mayic rules, and is beyond them, and that it is by 
His power that sohie sort of permanence or regularity has 
■come into these rules. It is hot possible for the qualityful, 
that !sj perishable Prakrti, which is in the form of an 
Appearance, to lay down rules which are not circumscribed by 
Time. 

From the foregoing discussion, my readers will understand 
the nature and the mutual relationship between the Jlva 
{personal self) and the Paramesvara (the Absolute fsvara), or 
according to Vedantio terminology, between Maya (that is* 
the universe which has been brought into existence by Mays), 
the Atman, and the Parabrahman. Prom the point of view 
■of the philosophy of the Highest Self, all the things in the 
universe are divided into two classes, namely, ‘Hames and 
Forms, and the Eternal Element’ clothed in 

those Names and Forms. Out of these, ‘Names and Forms ’ 
are known as the qualityful Maya or Prakrti. But when you 
eliminate the Names and Forms, the Eternal Element {nitya- 
dravya) which remains, must be quality less; because, no 
quality can exist without the support of a Name and Form. 
This eternal and imperceptible Element is the Parabrahman ; 
and the weak organs of human beings see the qualityful 


Maya as a growth out of this quality less Parabrahman. This 


the nature of the Names and Forms of the visible universe 
-and the Parabrahman clothed by them. Now, when the 
human being is viewed from the same point of view, it is 
:seen that the human body and organs are substances defined 
by Name and Form, like other substances in the visible world, 
that is to say, that they fall into the category of the 
non-permanent Maya ; and that the Atman, which is clothed 
by this Body and organs, falls into the category of the 
eternal Parabrahman ; or, that the Brahman and the Atman 
■are one and the same. My readers must have now noticed 
the difference between these Non-Dualistio doctrines, 
which do not look upon the external world as an independent 
fsubstance in this sense, and the Buddhistic doctrines. 
Buddhists, who believe in the Vijnana-vada, say that the 


< Knowledge ) alone is Beal ; and Vedantists look upon only 
the ever-changing Names and Forms of the external universe 
as unreal, and say that under these Names and Forms, as also 
in the human body, there is, in both cases, one and the same 
Atman-formed Substance ; and that this homogeneous Atman- 
Element is the ultimate Reality. In the same way, Samkhy a 
philosophy has accepted the synthesis of the diversity of 
created things by the lB.w ofavihhaktmh mbhaktem” only so 
•far as it applies to Gross Matter ; but, as the Tedantists have 
,got over this difficulty of the satkaryavada^ and established the 
'doctrine that “whatever Is in the Bcdy, is also in the Cosmos,” 
the innumerahle Purusas and the Prakrti of Saihkhya 
philosophy have, in Vedanta philosophy, been comprised in 
one Paramatman by the principle of Non-Dual ism Y a 
or Non-Division ( avibhdga ). The purely Materialistic 

■philosopher Haeckel was, it is true, a Non-Dualist. But he 
includes even Consciousness ( caitanya ) in Gross Matter, and 
Vedanta philosophy does not give pre-eminence to the Gross, 
but proves that the immortal and independent Thought- 
Formed ( cidrUpi ) Parabrahman, which is uncircumscribed 
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bY Time or Space, is the Fundamental Boot of the world : thigr- 
is the most important difference between the Non-Dualism of 
of the philosophy of the Absolute Self and the Gross-Non-- 
Dualism Ua4advaita) of Haeckel. The same^ Aoctrmes of 

Non dualistic Vedanta have been mentioned m the Gita; and. 
an ancient poet has summarised the Non-Dualistio Vedanta.. 
philosophy very concisely as follows : ■ 

slokardhem pravaksyami yad uktam granlhako^hUh s 
brahrm satyam jagan mithya jivo hrahrmiva naparah « 

that is “I will explain in half a stanza the summary of a 
million books-(l) the Brahman is Beal, (2) the world { jagat f 
that is all the Names and Forms in the world, are or- 

perishable, and (3) the Atman of a man and the Brahman are- 
fundamentally ONE and the same,_and not two. If anybody 
does not appreciate the word 'mithya' in this stanza, he is quite- 
welcome to read the third section of the stanza as 'brahmamrtaM 
iaOhr sat|/aw ’, consistently with the Brhadaranyakopanisad ;• 
thereby the purport does not change at ail as has been stated- 
before. Nevertheless, many Vedantists enter into a fruitless 
discussion as to whether the invisible but eternal Fundamental- 
Element of the visible world, in the shape of the Brahman,, 
should be called sat (satya) or asat {asatya=anrta). I shall. 


ill this discussion, is. This discussion ues goiiig iniio ^ KibiiGiioc 
because the word sat or satya has two different meanings ; and: 

if one first carefully considers in what meaning the word snf 

has been used by any particular person, no confusion will: 

arise ; because, everybody accepts the distinction that though- 

the Brahman is invisible, it is Beal; and that though the 
Name-d and Form-ed Gosmos is visible, yet, it is ever-changing. 
The ordinary meaning of the word sat or satya is : (1) that 
which is, at the moment, actually visible to the eyes, that is- 
to say, perceptible (whether this visible appearance ^ of it „ 
does or does not change to-morrow) ; and the other meaning of 
that word is : (2) that of which the nature always remains the- 
same, and never changes, notwithstanding that it is invisible 
to the eyes, i. e., imperceptible. Those who accept the first 
meaning say, that the Name-d and Form-ed world which la 
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visible to tbe eyes is satya (visible) and that tbe Parabrahman 
is just the opposite, that is, it; is not visible to the eyes ai3d 
therefore, asai^ or asatya (invisible). For instance, in the 
Taibtiriyopanisad, the visible world has been called and 
that which is beyond the visible world, has been called ^ 
(THAT, that is, which is beyond) or ‘ anrta ’ (invisible to the 
eyes) j and the Brahman is described by saying that that 
substance which was in existence at the commencement of the 
world has become two-fold as follows : — ‘^sacca tyaccahhavat \ 
niruktam caniruktam ca \ nilaycmam canilayanam ca I vijflanam 
cavijnanam ca i satyam canrtani ca l” ( Tai. 2. 6), that is ; ‘Mt 
became ''sat (visible to the eyes) and That (which is beyond) ; 
describable and indescribable; dependent and independent; 
known and unknown (unknowable) ; and real (visible) and 
invisible But though the Brahman has in this way been 
described as ‘ anrta \ the word anrta does not mean false 
or unreal ; but later on, in the Taittiriyopanisad itself, it 
is stated that “ this anrta (invisible) Brahman is the ‘ pratistha * 
(support) of the world, that it does not depend on anything 
else, and that he who has realised this need nob fear 
anything”. From this it is clear, that though there is a 
difference in words, there is no difference in the intended 
meaning. In the same way, it is ultimately said that " asadva 
idam agra dsit'\ that is, “ this world was asa^ (Brahman) in 
the beginning” ; and, as stated in the Bg-Veda (10. 129. 4), the 
saf, that is, the Name-d andForm-ed perceptible world, is said 
to have subsequently grown out of it (Tai. 3. 7), From this, 
it becomes quite clear that the word 'asaf has been used here 
only in the meaning of avyakta^ that is, not visible to the eyes ; 
and in the Vedanta-Sutras, Badarayanacarya has interpreted 
those words in the same meaning (Ye. Su. %. 1. 17). But, those 
who interpret the word 'sat* or 'satya^ as meaning existing 
permanently, or ever-lasting, though not visible to the eyes 
(which is the second of the two meanings mentioned above), 
give to the invisible but immutable Parabrahman the name 
sat 01 satya call the Hame-d and Form-ed Maya, asat or 
asatya, i. e., perishable. For instance, there is a description: in 
the Chandogya that : "sadeva saumyedam agra asU 
katham asatah sqiid^efa”, that is, “O my son 1 this world was 
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"igxnally (Brahman); how can ‘aar, 

exists, come into existence out of something ^ “ 

is which never was in existence i (Chan. 6 1,2). But 

ttirchandogyopanisad itself, the Parabrahman has m one 

place been called W’ in the sense of a»f/ato, 
imoerceptible (Chan. 3. 19. 1). This c^fusing^ method 

.by which the same Parabrahman was at different tmies and 
In different meanings given the mutually _ contradictory 
names of once ‘sat' and at another time nsuf -which was a 
Siod promoting verbal warfare, though fe intended 
Import was the same-gradually wore out; "Uimately, 

one terminology of calling the Brahman sa? or sa/^a, i.e., 
eternally lasting, and the visible world a«af or perishable, has 
become fixed. In the Bhagavadgita, this ultimate terminology 
has been accepted and in the second chapter, the Parabrahman 
has been described as sat and imperishable, and Names and 
M are described as that is, perishable, in those 

Lauiugs of those words (GI. 3. ^ 

Lmiuology of the Taittiriyopanisad of 

<THAT=that which is beyond) has not ^ 

minated;and what the original meaning of the description 
pf the Brahman in the Gita ( Gl. 17. 23 ) as ‘OM-Tat-Sat’ must 
have been, can very clearly be seen by reference to the old 
termlnolosy. ‘OM’ is a Vedic prayer in the form of a mystic 
word, and it has been explained in various^ ways ™ ‘ f 
trpanisads(Pra. 5;Man. 8-12;ChSn. 1. 1.). fat means THAT , 
that is, the indescribable Element which is far beyond the 
■visible world, and 'sat' is the visible world which can be seen 
by the eyes; and this canon means that these three together 
.constitutf? the Brahman. And i t is w it h this 

«■ Even among the English writers on Metaphysics, there is a 
di^erence of opinion as to whether the word real, i. e., sat should 

be applied to the appearance of the world (Ma^a* or to the 

tattva (Brahman). Kant looks upon the Appearance as sat real) and 
^alls the imperishable. But, Haeckel, Green and others 

call th'e Appearance, asat (unreal), and the vastu-tattm, sat (real). 



Blessed Lord lias said in the G-ita ( Gt 9. 19 } that sad asac~ 
cdham arju7ia'\ that is, '‘sat is the Parabrahman and asa^ is 
the visible world, and I am, both”. Still, in as much as the 


an the canon, OM-Tat-Sat, as meaning Action, which is good 
from the point of view of respectability, or which has been 
done with a good intention, or of which the result is good, 
and by taking the word ‘taf as meaning, Action, which is 


•performed by giving up the desire for fruit, as and when 


-can be fully supported on the basis of this description of the 
Brahman. As that which has been referred to as ‘ scd ’ in the 
canon, is nothing else but the visible world, that is to say, 
Karma (See the next chapter), this interpretation' of the 
definition of the Brahman in terms of Karma, easily arises 


Upanisads other descriptions of the Brahman than ‘om-tat-sat\ 

“ netineti ‘ saccidananda ’ and ‘ satyasija satyam but as they 
are not necessary for understanding the meaning of the Gita, 
I have not given them here. 

When the mutual relationship between the Oosmos {jagatX 
the personal Self ( jim) and the Parame^vara (Paramatman) 
have been explained in this way, it becomes quite clear in 
what sense one has to take the word ‘ amsa' used by the 
Blessed Lord in the phrases “ the Jiva is an ‘amsa' of Myself ” 
(Gi. 15. 7), and “I have pervaded the whole of this world by one 
‘‘awsa’” (Gl. 10, 4£) in the Bhagavadgita, and also used by 
Badarayanacarya in the Vedanta-Sutras (Ve. Su. %, 3. 43 ; 4. 4.. 
19), or the word ‘ pacfe ’ used in the Purusa-Sukta in the line 
pad o 'si/avisvd hhutdni tripad asyamrtafn divi ’’—‘the jagadatrmn 
(the Cosmic-Self) Which has pervaded the moveable and the 
immoveable, and yet remained over ten fingers ’. Although 
the Parame^vara or the Paramatman is all-pervading, yet, 
as It is unorganised, homogeneous, and devoid of Kame and 
Form, that is to say, uncuttable ( acchedya) and immutable 
{avikarya\ it is impossible to break It up into individual pieces 
<Gi. 25). Therefore, in order to distinguish between this 
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homogeneous Parabrahman which pervades everything on all 
sides, and the Atman rndthin the body of a man, one has tO' 
say in common parlance that the ‘ sarira-atman ’ (the Atman 
within the body) is an ' amsa' (part) of the Parabrahman. 
Yet, the word ’ or ‘part’ has not to be taken in the 

meaning of ‘ an independent piece which has been cut 
out’, or ‘one of the grains taken out of the numerous grains, 
in a pomegranate and it must be taken in its elementary 
meaning to indicate that the Atman is a part of the 
Parabrahman in the same way as ether ( a/sasn ) in the house or 
in an earthenware pot ( mathakMa, ghatakasa ) are parts of an 
all-pervading ether (See Amrtabindupanisad 13 ). The 
Samkhya Prakrti, and the homogeneous element acoepted by the 
Materialistic Gross-Non-Dualisni of Haeckel, are in the same 
way qualityful, that is, limited, parts of the Real quaiityless 
Paramesvara. Hay, whatever perceptible or imperceptible 
fundamental element is arrived at according to tho 
Materialistic sciences, {then may it be how much soever 
comprehensive like ether), it is only a Name and Form broken 
in upon by Time and Space, that is to say, it is perishable and 
limited. It is true that it has occupied the Parabrahman to^ 
the extent of its capacity, but instead of the Parabrahman 
being thereby in any way limited, It has, fully pervaded and 
saturated the former and one cannot gauge to what extant It 
remains over. Although the wotAs ' dasUmguIa" (ten fingers), 
or ‘ ’ (three steps) have been used in the Purusa-Sukta 

in order to indicate to what extent the Paramesvara has gone 
beyond the visible universe, yet, they are to be taken as 
meaning ^ a7ianta' (endless); because, strictly speaking, 
Space and Time, weights and measures, and even numbers are 
only kinds of Names and Forms ; and it has been shown 
above that the Parabrahman is beyond all these Names and 
Forms. Therefore, the Parabrahman has been described in the 
XJpaiiisads as, that Element which swallows up or absorbs 
‘ kala ’ (Time), which ' kala ’ has swallowed up everything 
(Mai. 6 . 15 ) ; and the same is the purport conveyed by the 
descriptions to be found in the Gita and in the Upanisads of 
the habitation of the Paramesvara, such as, “ na tad bhdsayale 
swryo na sasamko na pdvalcah that is, “ there is no- such 
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iuminary object like the Sun or the Moon or Fire for iiiumi- 
nattng the seat of the Paramesvara, who is self-illumined” 
(Gi. 15. 6 ; Katha, 5. 15 ; Sve. 6, 14). The Sun, the Moon, the 
stars, etc., are Name-d and Form-ed perishable objects. That 
seif-illumined -Knowledge-filled Brahman which is jyotisavi 
jyotih'' (Gi. 13. 17; Br. 4.4. 16) — -that is, “brilliance of 
brilliance” — extends endlessly beyond all of them; and it Is 
stated in the Upanisads that not only does It not depend 
■on any other luminary objects, but whatever light is possessed 
by the Sun, the Moon etc., is obtained by them from this self- 
illumined Brahman (Mun. 2, 2. 10). Take the most subtle or 
the most distant object, which is made perceptible to the organs 
by instruments invented by Material sciences; it is but the 
world defined by Name and Form, which is circumscribed by 
the limitations of Time and Space. As the true Paramesvara 
is in them, and yet different from and more comprehensive 
than all of them, and also homogeneous and uncircumscribed 
by the bonds of Names and Forms, that is to say, as He is 
independent, it is not possible for the devices or instruments of 
Material sciences, which consider merely Names and Forms, to 
find out the ‘ amrta-tativa ’ {imperishable Element) which is the 
Root of the world, though they might become a thousand times 
more subtle or comprehensive than they are at present. That 
imperishable, immutable and undying element must ultimately 
be- found out by the Path of Knowledge shown in the 
philosophy of the Absolute Self, 

From the exposition of the principal doctrines of the 
philosophy of the Absolute Seif and their concise scientific 
■explanation given so far, it Will be clear why all the 
perceptible Name-d and Form-ed appearances of the 
Paramesvara are Mayic or perishable, why His imperceptible 
form is superior to them, why His quality less form, that is, the 
form undefined by Name and Form, is still superior, and why 
it is stated in the Gita that the qualityless form seems quality- 
ful as a result of ignorance. But this work of setting out 
these doctrines in words can be easily done by anyone who has 
acquired a little knowledge like me ; there is nothing much in 
that. In order that these dootrihes should he impressed on the 
mind, engraved on the heart and ingrained in one’s flesh and 
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bone after they have been understood, and that one should 
thereby fully realise that thei*e is only one Parabrahman 
which saturates all living things ; and in order that by reason, 
of such feeling, one should acquire an immutable mental frame 
which will enable one to behave with equability towards, 
everybody in times of misfortune, it is necessary to have 
the continual additional help of impressions acquired during, 
numerous births, control of the organs, persevering practice,, 
meditation, and worship. Therefore, the summary of all the 
above doctrines, and the highest doctrine of the philosophy 
of the Absolute Seif is: only that man may be said to have 
become fully saturated with the knowledge of the Brahman, 
in whose every action the principle, “there is only one .I.tman 
in ail created things”, has become naturally and clearly 
visible, even in times of distress ; and such a man alone gets 
Release ( Gi. 5. 18-30; 6. 31, 33 ). The ‘ earthenware pot’ of 
man in whom such behaviour is not to be seen is to that 
extent imperfectly or insufficiently ‘baked’, in the fire of the 
Knowledge of the Brahman. This is the difference between, 
real saints and mere Yedantists ; and, therefore, in describing 
Knowledge, it is stated in the Gita that true Knowledge may 
be said to have been acquired, when noble emotions like 
“humility ( amanitva ), peacefulness ( santi ), self-control 
{atrnanigi'aha), equability of mind {samahiiddhi)" are awakened,, 
whereby the total purification of the mind is continually 
expressed in conduct, instead of saying that ‘Knowledge is 
the understanding by Reason of what is at the root of the 
external world’ ( Gi. 13. 7-11). That man whose Discerning 
Reason has become devoted to the Self, that is, has 
become steady in the contemplation on the Self and 
Non-Self, and who has Realised the identity of the Atman 
with all created beings, must, undoubtedly, also po.ssess a 
Reason which is pure. But. as there is no other 
external measure except a man’s conduct for finding out the 
state of his Reason, the words ' (Knowledge) or 

‘ s-imahuddhi ' ( equable mind ) are usually made to include the 
pure Discerning Reason, the pure Desiring Reason, and pure 
Conduct; this thing must be borne in mind, especially in 
these days of bookish knowledge. There may be many who- 
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can give long dry discourses on the Brahman, and also others; 
who hearing those discourses will nod their heads in apprecia- 
tion and say ‘Hear, hear’, or, like courtiers in a drama, say,. 
“Let us hear the same thing again •” (Gi. 2, 29 ; Ka. 2, 7) ; but,, 
as stated above, that man who has become internally and 
externally pure, that is, equable in mind, is the true devotee of 
the Atman, and he alone attains Pelease, and not mere learned 
men who may be how well-read or intelligent soever. Lt has been 
plainly stated in the Upanisads that: '‘nayam atma pravacanena' 
labhyo na medhaija 7ia bafiuna srutem^’ (Ka 2. 22 ; Mun3. 2. 3,),. 
( that is, “ this Atman is not reached by giving discourses, nor 
by intelligence, nor by great learning ” — Trans.), and the Saint 
Tukarama has also said : — “ you have become a Pandit {i.e,,. 
learned man), you interpret the Puranas « but you do not know 
who you are ll ” (Ga, 2599). See how narrow our minds are I! 
The words ‘ attains Release ’ easily come out of our mouths, 
as if Release is something different from the Atman. There^ 
would be difference between the Observer and the visible' 
world, before the Knowledge has been acquired that the 
Brahman and the Atman are identical ; but, our Vedantists. 
have come to the conclusion that when one has fully Realised 
the identity of the Brahman and the Atman, the Atman is merged 
into the Brahman, and the bi'ahmajfianl (one who has Realised 
the Brahman) acquires the form of Brahman wherever he is; and 
this Metaphysical state is known as the ‘ bi'ahmanirvayai 
Release,’ which is not given by anybody to anybody, and 
which does not coma from anywhere, and for obtaining which 
it is not necessary to leave this world and to go to another 
world. Whenever and whei'ever the complete Realisation of 
the Atman comes, Release is obtained at that very moment, 
and at that place ; because, Release is the fundamental pure 
state of the Atman, and is not some independent thing or 
place. There is a stanza in the Siva-Gita that 

moksasya 7m hi vaso 'stina gramantaram eva va \ 

ajnanahrdayagranthinaso moksa iti S7nrtah 

(Siva, 13. 32) 

that is, “ Release is not in a particular place, nor has one to gO' 
tosome bthertownor country in order to obtain it : tne destruc- 
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tion of the knot of Ignorance (ajwawa) round our hearts is known 
as Release”. And this final conclusion which arises out of the 
philosophy of the Absolute Self has been described in the 
words, ''abUto hrahrmmrvanafn vartate ykUtmmanajrC' (Gi. 5. 36), 
i e **those, who have fully Realised the Atman, attain 
Release in the form of bi'ahmanirvam wherever they may be”, 
or, sadu mukta eva sah” (Gi. 5, 38) in the BhagavadgIta,^^aB 
also in the canons, ""brahma veda brahmaivabhavaH"\ I e., “he 
who has Realised the Brahman has become Brahman” (Mun. 3. 

3 9) etc in the XJpanisads. Therefore, this state of perfection 
of the human Itmaii from the point of view of Knowledge is 
known as the ‘ brahmabhufa ’ (Gl. 18. 54), or ‘ the Brahmi state 
(Gi. 3. 73); and the descriptions to be found elsewhere in^ the 
Bhagavadgita of the ‘ sthitaprajha ’ (steady-in-mind), (GL 3. 
55-73), ‘ bhakfiman ’ (devotee), (Gi. 13. 13-30) or ‘ trigiinatda 
(beyond the three constituents), (Gi. 14. 33-37) are of this state. 
From the term , " triyundfita ’, one is not to draw the conclusion 
that the Gita looks upon Prakrti and the Purusa as independent, 
and the isolation of the Purusa as Release, as is done 

bv the Samkhyas ; but, according to the Gita, the Brahmi state 
dIscrLd in ihe philosophy of the Absolute Self by the words, 

^ ahadi brahmdsmi i. e., “I am the Brahman (Br. 1. 4. 10), is 
obtained sometimes by the Path of Devotion, sometimes by the 
Patanjala Yoga practice of the Control of the Mind, and 
sometimes by the path of the Discernment of Constituents 
{(jmniguva-vwemna) described in Samkhya philosophy. As the 
philosophy of the Absolute Self, out of these paths, is a purely 
rational philosophy, Devotion has been mentioned in the Gita 
as the easiest means for an ordinary person for acquiring the 
Knowledge of the form of the ParameSvara ; and, I have later 
on, in the thirteenth chapter, fully considered this matter. 

Whatever may be the means employed, this much is beyond 

doubt, that attaining the Knowledge of the true Paramesvara, 
that is, Realising the identify of the Brahman and the Atman, 
and that there is only one Atman in all created beings, and 
behaving accordingly, is the climax of Spiritual Knowledge 
and that those who have reached this state 
-are indeed blessed and perfect ; because, as has been stated 
above, as organic pleasure is the same in the case of men as of 


■animals, the purpose of a human birth or the manhood of man 
is fully satisfied only by the acquisition of Kno'wledge. 
'Continually observing this Equability of Mind towards all 
created beings in the performance of all bodily, vocal, or 
mental Actions is known as the 'nityamuktavastha' ( state of 
perpetual Release), 'puma-yoga' (perfect Yoga), or 
'siddhavastha' ( the state of a perfect being). The saint 
Jhanesvara, in commenting on the description of the Devotee 
in the twelvth chapter of the Gita ( Gi. 13. 18 ) says : 

Oh, Partha, that man in whom l 

there is no trace of differentiation I 

Who, both friend and foe I looks upon as alike H 

Lighting his own house I 

and leaving the house of another in darkness i 

Is a thing which he does not do, O, Pandava I 
he is like a light H 

To the one who deals the blow to cut \ 
and to the one who planted it I 

It ( the tree ) gives both shelter 1 
he is like the tree il 

( Jna. m 197-99 ). 

And earlier in the same chapter, in commenting on the 
13th stanza of the twelvth chapter of the Gita, he says : 

Supporting the best I rejecting the worst \ 

Is a thing which he does not do 1 
he is like the earth U 

Activating the body of a king i 

and refusing to activate the body of a poor man S 

Is a thing which the Prana ( Vital Force ) does not do \ 
so is he; he is kind U 

Slaking the thirst of a cow \ 

and becoming a poison to kill a tiger I 

Is a thing which water does not do 1 
he is like the water U 
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Towards all created beings I 

be is friendly, looking upon all as one I 


He is kind to all I 

with a sense of equability » 

He does not know the word ‘ I ’ i 

he does not say of anything that it is ‘ mine ’ 


Experience of pain and happiness I 
for him there is none 

(Jna. 12. 145-149). 

And Jhanesvara has thus, by giving numerous illustrations,. 

and in very sweet and attractive language, described in 
Marathi the equability of the Brahmified man ; and we may 
safely say, that this description contains a summary of the 
description of the Brahmi state given in four different places- 
in the Gita- This is what is to be ultimately acquired by 
Spiritual Knowledge, 

My readers will have understood from what has been 
stated above, how the tradition of Spiritual Knowledge, which, 
is the root of the science of Belease, has come to us in an 
unbroken line from the Upanisads right upto Tukarama. But, 
in order to impress on my readers that this knowledge had 
come into existence in our country even before the date of the 
Upanisads, that is to say, already in very very ancient times,, 
and that the ideas in the Upanisads have gradually grown 
from those times, I shall give here, before concluding, a 
well-known hymn {sukfa) from the Bg-Yeda, which is the 
foundation even of the Spiritual Knowledge in the Upanisads, 
together with its Marathi translation. Hot only do we not 
come across in the scriptures of any religion, ciitical 
philosophical ideas, as to what the unknowable Eundamentai 
Element of the Cosmos must have been, and how this 
variegated visible universe sprang from it, which are as 
comprehensive, independent and root-touching as those in 
this hymn, but no one has yet come across any text replete 
with such Spiritual Knowledge, which is equal to it in point 
of antiquity. Therefore^ many wonder-struck Western 
scholars have translated this hymn into their various- 
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languages, looking upon it as important, from tlie point of 
rlew of religious history, for showing how the natural 
tendency of the human mind runs beyond the Name-d and 
Porm-ed universe to reach the permanent and unimaginable 
Brahman-Energy which is beyond it. This hymn is the 12i9th 
hymn in the tenth mandala of the Pg-Veda, and is known as 
the ‘Nasadlya-Sukta’, having regard to its commencing words. 
And this Sukta has been adopted in the Taittiriy a Brahmana 
( 2. 8. 9 ), and the description given in the Narayaniya or the 
Bhagavata religion in the Mahabharata as to how the universe 
was first created by the desire of the Blessed Lord has been 
based on this hymn { Ma. Bha. San. 342. 8 ). According to 
the general index { sarvanukraTnanika J, the Psi of this hymn 
is Paramesthi Prajapati, its deity is the Paramatmaii, and it 
consists of seven stanzas ( rca J in the tristup metre, each 
stanza containing four lines of eleven words each. As the 
words, sat and asat, have a double meaning, the difference of 
opinion among the writers of the Upanisads, as regards 
describing the Fundamental Element of the world as ‘ saf \ 
which has been referred to earlier in this chapter, is also to be 
found in the Pg-Veda. For instance, this Fundamental. 
Gause of the world is in some places described by saying “e/ca/h 
sadvipm hahudha vadantik { Pg. 1.164. ), oi ekam santam 

bahudhu kalpayanU” ( pg. 10. 114. 5 )— that is, “It, being one 
and sat ( i, e, lasting for ever ), has been given different names 
by people whereas in other places, it has been described by 
saying: “davanam purvye yuge 'satah md ajayata” (Pg. i0.72. 7), 
that is, “the sat, that is, the perceptible universe, came into 
existence out of the asat, that is, the Imperceptible, even 
before the gods had come into existence,” In addition 
to this, there are other descriptions all differing from 
each other in the Pg-Teda itself as to how the entire universe 
came into being out of one visible Element, e, g., : — in the 
beginning of the world, there was the Golden Embryo (Mrawya- 
garb'ha), of which both death and immortality are shadows, and 
It later on created the entire world (pg. 10. 121. 1, 2) ; or, 
a Virata-formed Purusa existed at first, and from him the 
entire world was created by means of a sacr ifice (Pg, 10. 90) ; or 
that there was dpa (water) at first, and in that water Prajapati 
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came into existence (Rg. 10. 72. 6 ; 10. 82. 6); or, that rta and 
sa^ya first came into existence, and afterwards, darkness ; and 
after that, water {samudra), the year etc. came into existence 
(Rg. 10, 190. 1). These Fundamental Elements mentioned in 
the Rg'Veda have been later on referred to as follows : — (1) in 
the Taittirlya Brahmana, water has been referred to as the 
Fundamental Element as : “apo va idam agre salilam asU” (Tai. 
Bra. 1. 1. 3. 5), i. e., “all this was liquid water in the beginning”; 
(2) in the Taittiriyonanisad, amt has been mentioned as the 
Fundatnental Element, as ; “asarf vci idam agra (Tai. 2.7 ), 
i, e., “all this was asat in the beginning” ; (3) in the 
Chandogyopanisad, sa/ has been mentioned as the Fundamental 
Element, as: ''‘sad eva saumyedam agra asU” (Ghan. 6. 2), i. e,, 
“all this was saf in the beginning”; or, (4) ether is said to be 
such Element, as: “akasah parayanam'‘\ (OhSn. 1. 9), i. e., 
“ether was the root of everything”; (5) in the Brhadaranyaka, 
death {mrfyu) is mentioned as theFundamental Element, as ' 
*'7iaiveha Jdmcanagraasin mrtyunaivedam a wfam asif’ (Br. 1. 2. 1), 
1 e., “in the beginning, there was nothing whatsoever; every- 
thing was covered by death” ; and (6) in the Maitryupanisad, 
darkness {tamas) has been mentioned as the Fundamental 
Element, as : ”tamo vd idam agra asld eham” {yLoX. 5. 2), i, e., 
“this entire universe was in the beginning tamas ( tamogii'nii, 
darkness)”, and sattm and rajas afterwards came into existence 
■out of it. In the same way, the Manu-Smrti contains the 
following description of the commencement of the universe, 
consistent with these descriptions in the Vedas — 

usui ida'ni famohlndam aprajmtam alakmnam ! 

apratarkyam anijneyam praSLipta7n iva sarvatah H 

that is, “all this was first covered up by darkness ( tamas ), 
and it was undiscernible and as if in a sleeping state, so 
that it would be impossible to differentiate between one thing 
and another; thereafter, the imperceptible Paramatman entered 
it and first created water” ( Mann. 1. 5 — 8 ). Such and other 
different descriptions about the Fundamental Substance 
existing at the commencement of the universe must have been 
in vogue even at the time of the Nasadiya-Sukta; and the 
■question as to which of these Fundamental Substances, was 
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tlie really fundamental one, must also tLen Lave arisen.. 
Therefore, the Psi of that Lymn gives the following explana-?- 
tion, in order to explain what the truth ( blja ) about the whole 

thing was in the following words : 
nasadasm no sad asit tadamm 
nasld rajo no vyoma paroyatx 
Mm avarivah kuha kasija sarma- 

nnambhdh Mm asld gahanam gabhiram ii 1 U 
that is : (1) “then, that is, in the beginning, there was neither 
asat, nor sat, nor the firmament ( anfariksa ), nor the ether 
( a/cdsa ) beyond it. ( In this state ) who ( can be said to have ) 
covered ( whom ) ? Where ? For whose benefit ? _Was there 
( even ) unfathomable and deep water ?”* 
na mrfyur asld ainrfam na tarlii 
na ratnja anha aslt praketah \ 
anid avatam svadhayd fad ekam 

tasmad dhdnyan na parah kimcanasa U 2 II 
that is : (2) “then, death, that is, the perishable, visible, mortal 
universe was not existing ; and, therefore, there was not (the' 
distinction of) also (another) amrta, i. e., imperishable, eternal 
substance, (Similarly) there was no means ( = prakda) for- 
finding out the difference between day and night. (Whatever 
therewas)Thatsolitary thing was breathing, that is, throbbing 
loY svadhd, that is, by its own power, without . there being any 
air. Except or beyond that, there was nothing.” 
tama dsit tamasd gudham agre 

'praketafh salilam sarvama idarn \ 
tucchendbhvapiMtamyaddslt 

tapasas tan maMna 'jdyataikam. ii $ w 
that is: (3) “though there was (said to be) darkness in the' 
beginning ; or that all this was water enveloped in darkness 
devoid of any differentiation ; ( or ) that abhu, that is, the all- 
pervading Brahman was (from the beginning) covered by 
tuccha, that is, by illusory Maya ; yet, that came into existence 

I have give 
t, the four th li 
not exist then 


analysing the 
he purport of 
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as a result of austerity (subsequently, by transformation), from 
the fundamentally one Brahman” * 


kamas fad agre samavartafadhi 

rmnaso rafah pmthamim pad asit I 
sato hand-hum asah niramndan 

hrdi praftsya Icauayo manlsU ii 4 ii 

that is : (4) “the semen, that is, the seed of the Mind (of This) 
which first came into existence, became Kama (that Is, the 
desire or the power to create the world). (This is) the (first) 
relation between aaf, that is, the perishable visible world, and 

* Third rc«;— ■^^ome commenfcators consider the first three 
lines of t ds stanza as independent, and interpret it by saying that 
in the beginning of the nuiverse, there Was ‘darkness, or water 
covered by darkness, or HSAm ( void ) covered ty iureh-i^^. But, 
according to me that interpretation is not correct. Because, if in 
the first two stanzas tht- re is a clear statement that nothing whatso- 
ever existed in the beginning, it is not possible that it should be 
stated in this rca that there was in the beginning either darkness 
or water—which i-* something qnite the opposite. Besides, accord- 
ing to this inter pri tation, the word y d in the third part of the 
-stanza has to be considered meaningless; therefore, it becomes 
necessary to refer the word ^ynf, in the third pirt of the stanza, to 
ihe word dad m the fourth part, and to interpret the stanza as has 
been done by me above. This rm hag bean in<-ladod in this hymn 
4s an answer to those persons who maintained that there were in 
the beginning substances like water etc.; and what the Rsi intended 
to say was that there were no fundamental substances like darkness, 
water etc., as was said by these people, but that, all that was the 
further development of one and the same Brahman. As the two 
words Hmchid and ^abhu' are mutually opposite, the word lubhu 
means opposite of tuccka, that is to say, big or powerful, and the 
same meaning has been given to it by Sayanacarya in the other 
■two places where that word occurs in tt.e ^Ig-Yeda 
.( Rg. 10. 27. 1, 4 ) In the Fancadoit f rhitra. 129, 13:)), the word 
ittccha has been interpreted as meaning Maya ( See Nrsxm. Utta 9). 
Therefore, SMu has not to be interpreted as meaning ‘void' but as 
Parabr .hraan. The word wh ( a-pM ) in the phrase ^sarvam ah 
id'im* is the past tense form of the root and it means 
that is, ‘ was'. 
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the aso/, that is, the fundamental Parabrahman, as has heen 
ascertained by scients by means of their Reason, by meditating 
In their minds”. 

tirasdno vifato rasmiresam 

adhah svicl asid upari sold dsit i 
retodhd dsan rnakimana asan 

svadhd avast at praijatih parasfat ii 5 ii 
that is: (5) “(this) rasmi, that is, shred or ray, fell transversely 
(between) them ; and if you say it was below, it was also 
above ; (some of these) became retodhd, that is, productive of 
seed, and (growing) became bigger. Their self -prowess 
(svasaJdi) pervaded on one side, and prayati, that is, development 
(pervaded everything) on the other side”. 
ko addhd, veda ka iha pra vocat 
kuta djdtd kata iyam visrstih ) 
arvdg devd asija visarjanend-^ 

tha ko veda yata dbahhuva w 6 \\ 

that is : (6) “ who is there who can in greater (than this) detail 
'( pra ), explain how came the visarga, that is, the development 
(of the sat) and from whom it came? Who knows this 
definitely ? Even the gods came after 
.( visible sat universe ). Then who is to 
it came ?” 

iyai7i visTStir yat dbabhuva 

yadi vd dadhe yadi va na dadheX 
yo asyddhyaksdh parame vyoman 

so ahga veda yadi vd na veda ii 7 ti 
that is : (7) ‘The adhyaksa ( Hiranyagarbha ) of this universe, 
inhabiting the highest ( parama) firmament, may know the 
place from where the development of this 6-af came about, or, 
from where it was created, or was not created ; or, even the 
Hiranyagarbha may not be knowing it ! ( Who is in a position 
to say that ? ji”. 

The sum and substance of Vedanta philosophy is, that one 
‘Should not remain enmeshed in the various Name-d' and 
Porm-ed, mutable and perishable Appearances which are 
perceptible to the eyes or the other organs, but should recognise 
hy means of Knowledge that THERE IS SOME, ONE AHI) 
IMMORTAL ELEMENT, which is beyond them; and, the 


the visarga of this 
know from where 
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fact tliat tlie Reason of the Rsi who composed this hymn; 
unerringly grasped the crux of the whole matter at the first , 
attempt, clearly shows the keenness of his introspection!, 
Instead of entering into a discussion with persons, who raised 
the questions, whether That, which existed in the beginning 
of the universe and before the various things in the world 
came into existence, w^as sat or asat, death or immoitality, 
ether or water, light or darkness etc., this Rsi speeds beyond 
ail of them, and says that sat and asat , mortal and immortal 
li»ht and darkness, the covering and the covered, the giver of 
hanniness and the feder of happiness, are mutually dependent 
onnosites which came into existence after the visible world 
was created; and he asks, whe was there to cover whom before 
these opposite couples in the world came into existence, that is 
to say, when there was no such difference as this one and that 
one. TheRsi of this hymn, therefore, says, to start with, that 
it is not proper to describe the Fundamental, homogeneous,. 
Substance as sat or asat, ether or water, light or darkness, death 
or immortality, or by such other mutually dependent expres- 
sions- he says, that whatever there was, was stranger than all 
these things; that It was one and one alone, and was throbbing 
in all directions by its inexhaustible enm-gy ; and that there- 
was nothing else which was a mate to it or which covered it. 
The root word ‘ an ’ in the verb 'anil:' in the second rca means 
to breathe or to throb; and the word ‘ is derived from 

that root But who can say that That, which was neither sat 
nor osaf," was breathing like a living being? and where was 
the air to breathe? Therefore, the words avatam ( that is, 
without air ) and svadlmya ( by its own prowess ) have been 
added to the word 'anitt, and the idea that the Fundamental 
Blement of the world was not Gross Mattel, which ( idea) 
nertains to the stage of Non-Dualism, has been very skilfully 
described in the language of Dualism by saying that that 
ONE substance was breathing or throbbing by Its own prowess 
without air, that is, without depending on air !” ; and the 
apparent contradiction in terms, which is involved An this, 
is the result of the insuffioiency of Dualistio terminology. 
The descriptions of the Parabrahman to be found in the 
Upanisads, such as, neti'\ or “ ehmevadviliyarn^^ or " sve. 
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niahimni pratisthitah” (Chan. 7. £4. 1 ), that is, “that whioli 
subsists by Itself alone, by Its own prowess, that is, without, 
depending on anyone else”, are mere repetitions of this idea. 
It is clear that that indescribable Element, which has been 
referred to in this hymn as throbbing in all directions at the- 
commencement of the entire universe, will survive when 
the entire visible universe is destroyed. Therefore, this same 
Parabrahman has been described in the Gita with a slight 
amplification, in the words: “Which is not destroyed though 
all other things are destroyed” ( Gi. 8. 30); and it is stated 
later on ( Gi. 13. 13 ) by clear reference to this hymn that “ It 
is neither sat nor asat"\ But, if there was nothing in the 
beginning except the qualityless Brahman, a difficulty arises 
as to how to dispose of such descriptions as, “ there were in the 
beginning, water, darkness, or the couple of abhu and fuccha'%. 
which are to be found even in the Vedas. Thei ef ore, this Itsi 
says in the third rca, that the descriptions, which we come 
across, to the effect that in the beginning of the universe there 
was darkness, or water clothed in darkness, or, that abhu 
(Brahman) and the Maya (fMCc/ia ) which covered It, existed 
from the very beginning, are descriptions of the ONE and 
sole, fundamental Parabrahman, after It had developed into 
a diversified expansion by the prowess of Its austere medita- 
tion, and not of Its fundamental state. The word ‘tapa'’ 
in this rca is intended to describe the wonderful Spiritual 
power of the fundamental Brahman, and the same thing is 
described in the fourth red. ( See Mun. 1. 1. 9 ). It need not be 
said that that Fundamental Substance, the result of the 
prowess of Which is this entire universe, according to the 
saying ielman asya mahima ’to jyayams ca purusah” fUg. lO. 90. 
3 ) is beyond such universe and superior to and different 
from everything. But, though this Bsi had, in this way, at a 
stroke east off all Hualistio couples like, the object to be seen 
and the observer, the enjoy er and the enjoyed, the clother and 
the clothed, darkness and light, mortal and immortal etc,, and 
come to the conclusion that there was fundamentally only bne 
unmixed wonderful Parabrahman in the form of Oonsciousness 
( i. e., ddrupi ), yet, when he was faced with the problem of 
having to explain how the diverse, perishable, quality ful, 

45 — 46,'"^"' 
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ITame-d and Form-ed universe, consisting of the couples of 
water etc. or the three-constituented Prakrti from which it 
( the universe ) sprang, had come into existence out of this 
ONE and sole, indescribable, and qualityless Element, he had 
to take shelter under the Dualistio terminology of Mind, 
Desire, asat, sat etc., and he ultimately frankly admits that 
this question is beyond the grasp of human Reason. In the 
fourth rca, the fundamental Brahman has been referred to as 
asat; but that word cannot be interpreted as meaning ‘nothing’; 
because, already in the second rca, there is a clear statement 
that ‘ It is’. Not only in this hymn, but in the Rg-Veda and 
the Yajasaneyi Samhita, moot questions have been asked, 
making use of the language of ordinary parlance, by comparing 
the visible world with a sacrifice ( yajm ), and asking from 
where the ingredients such as, clarified butter, dried sticks etc. 
necessary for performing the yajna were initially brought 
-( Rg, 10. 130. 3 ); or, by taking the illustration of a house, and 
asking the question as to from where the timber ( funda- 
mental Prakrti ) for constructing this imposing edifice of ether 
•and the earth, which is actually visible to the eyes, out of one 
Fundamental quality less Substance, was brought ; such as, 
spid vanam ka u sa vrksa asa yato dijdvaprthrvl nistataksuh 
( Rg. 10. 31. 7; 10. 81. 4; Vaja. Sam. 17. 20 ). These questions 
cannot be answered further than by saying what has been 
.said in the fourth and fifth stanzas of this hymn, that is to 
say, by saying that the Kama-formed Element of creating 
the universe, somehow or other came into existence in 
the Mind of that indescribable ONE and sole Parabrahman, 
and that the entire development of sat, that is, the imposing 
edifioe of ether and earth, came into existence as a result of its 
branches spreading out above and below, and in all directions^ 
like the threads in a piece of cloth* or the rays of sunshine. 
(Vsla. Sam. 33. 74). And, therefore, the meaning conveyed in 
this hymn has been adopted in the Upanisads in the words: 
‘‘'so 'kdmayafa i baliu prajayeyefi t ” (Tai %. 6 ; Chan. 6. 2. 
3), that is, “ that Parabrahman acquired the Desire of becoming 
multifarious” (See Br. 1. 1. 4); and even in the Atharva-Yeda, 
there is a statement that ‘ Kama ’ (Desire) came first into 
existence out of the Fundamental Substance at the root of the 
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Tisible world (Atharva. 9. %. 19). But, the wonder about this 
hymn is, that instead of becoming a slave to Reason lihe the 
Samkhyas, and imagining the existence of another self-created 
■and independent element like Fundamental Matter, because 
the question of the creation of the Qualityful from the 
Quality less, or of the asat from the sat, or of the dvamdva 
(subject to doubles) from the nirdvaJkcha (beyond doubles), or of 
the sanga (attached) from the asanga (unattached), is beyond the 
grasp of human intelligence, this Rsi frankly says : “Say that 
you do not understand that which you do not understand ; but 
on that account, it is not proper to give to the Illusion in the 
form of the visible world, the same value as the indescribable 
Brahman, which has been definitely ascertained by means of 
an absolutely purified Mind and as a self-experience. Besides, 
one must also realise that even if one considers the three- 
constituented Prakrti as a second independent substance, one 
still cannot answer the question as to how Reason (mahan) or 
Individuation first entered that substance, in order that the 
universe should be created; and if this difficulty cannot be 
overcome, where is the point in looking upon Prakrti as 
independent ? All that one need say is, that it is impossible to 
understand how Prakrti or sat came into existence out of the 
fundamental Brahman. For that, it is not necessary to look 
upon ‘Prakrti as independent. It is not possible even for gods to 
find out how sat came into existence; much less, then, for human 
intelligence; because, as even the gods came into existence 
after the visible world, how can they know anything about it ? 
(Gi, 10. %). But, some one may here raise the following doubt: 
it is stated in the Rg.-Veda itself that the Hiranyagarbha is 
prior in point of time and superior even to the gods, that He 
alone was in the beginning ^^bhutasya jdtak patireJm dsU’' 
(Rg. 10. 131. 1), that is, “the ‘patf, or ‘king’, or ' adhyakm^ 
of the entire universe”; then, how can He not be knowing 
this Thing ?; and, if it is possible for Him to have known it, 
how can you say that It is unknowable ? Therefore, the Rsi 
gives, in the beginning, a formal answer to that question by 
.saying: “Yes, He may be knowing the answer to it but, 
immediately thereafter, this Rsi, who seeks by his Reason 
to fathom the knowledge of even Brahmadeva, ultimately and 
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1 11 . TTp mav evGn not b6 knowing;' 

in a state of doubt says: Or, Ge withiu the 

if I Whn can say h because, as He also tails witnm me 

it, Wno rton fViic! ^ ndhuaksa^ or king o'f the 

fnfp^ory of sat, how can this aaiiyaKba & 

universe who lives in what is in fact ether {akasa), 

Ton may call it ‘ param have a definite knowledge about 
Luethii which existed before sat or as,at, ether or water, 
eamrinto existence?” But. although he does not know how 

this OHB. osat. that is. imperceptible and qurfityless Sub^^^^^ 

came into contact with the vanegated Name-d and homed 
sat that is, Prakrti, yet, he does not swerve trom his Norn 
Du’alistic conviction that this fundamental Brahman is ONE. 
and only ONE!. This is an excellent 

human mind fearlessly roams about like a lion in t 
impregnable forests of unimaginable things, on the strengt 
of its saif-rifa devotion and its pure 

to whatever extent It can, the unimaginable things existing 
in that forest; and it is really a matter of great surprise that 
thishymn is tobe foundin the Bg-''^eda. The subject-matter of. 
this hymn has been very minutely examined m our 
and also by Kant and other philosophers “ ^ 
countries, hy considering the BrShmanas. 

the later treatises on Vedanta philosophy (Taitti. Bia. Z. 8. 9).. 
But, nobody has so far gone beyond giving ® opposi e 

party convincing arguments like the Vivartavada for making, 
firmer, clearer, or logically more unquestionable those very 
doctrines which inspired the pure mind of this Bsi, as 
appearing in this hymn; and we need not entertain any hopes- 
that anybody will do SO. , , , 

The chapter on the philosophy of the Absolute Self, 
ttadimstrm ) is now over. Before I go further. I will following, 
the usual practice of the ‘kesari’ (lion), and look back on the 

' subject-matter or road which I have so for traversed; because,. 

unless such a lion-look has been given, there is a risk ot the 
link between this subiect-matter and the next being lost, an 
of one’s going astray. In the beginning of this book, after- 
introducing my readers to the subject-matter,^ I have concisely 
explained to them the nature of .Karma jijnasa ( Desire tor 
Action ), and shown to them in the third chapter, that the’ 
science of Karma-Yoga ( Proper Action ) is the subject-matter- 
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of exposition in the Gita. Then, after having proved in the 
fourth, fifth and sixth chapters, by considering the question of 
happiness and unhappiness, that the Materialistic exposition of 
this subjdct-matter is one-sided and insufficient, and that its 
Intuitional exposition is lame, I have, before entering into the 
Metaphysical exposition of Karma-Yoga, and already in the 
■sixth chapter, dealt with the question of the Body and the 
Atman in order to determine what the Atman is ; and having 
in the seventh and eighth chapters dealt with the subject- 
matter of the Mutable and the Immutable according to the 
Dualistic Saiiikhya philosophy, I have in this chapter 
explained what the nature of the Atman is, and in what way 
ONE, sole, immortal and qualityless Atman-Element saturates 
fully and eternally both the Body and the Cosmos; and I have 
finally drawn the conclusion that the Yoga of acquiring an equa- 
ble frame of Mind, which believes that there is only one Atman 
in all created beings, and keeping that frame of Mind perpe- 
tually alive, is the climax of Self-Knowledge {atmajnaim) and of 
Self-Happiness {abna'rianda) ; and that the highest humanness of 
man, that is, the fulfilment of the purpose of human birth, or 
the highest ideal of a human being, consists in bringing one’s 
mind to this pure Self -Devoted (aima-nistha) state. Having, in 
this way, determined what the highest Metaphysical ideal of 
mankind is, the question as to the basis on which one has to 
perform all the various Actions in this world, or, as to what is 
’the nature of that Pure Reason with which those Actions are 
to be performed, which is the principal question in the science 
of Karma-Yoga, is ?pso/ac^o solved. Because, as need not be 
told, all these Actions must be performed in such a way as will 
not be ultimately inconsistent with, hut will foster, that 
equable frame of mind, which looks upon the Brahman as 
identical with the Atman. This Metaphysical philosophy of 
Karma-Yoga has been explained to Arjuna in the Bhagavad- 
:gita. But, the justification of the Karma-Yoga is not thereby 
^finished. Some persons say that in as much as the Actions to 
be performed in this Name-d and Porm-ed world are 
inconsistent with Self-Knowledge, a scient must give them up. 
And, if that were so, ail the activities in the world would 
•become unperformable, and consequently, the science of what 
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ought to be done and what ought not to be done would als 
ougiuj hu hi ordei* to determine this 

become meaningless 1 Therelore, m oiaei w u 

question, the Karma-Yoga science 

important questions as; what are the rules lelating to 
Action, aud what are the effects of Action, or vrl'y t’ris Action 
or Karma must he performed, although the Mind may have 
become purified ; and, therefore, these questions haye also b.en- 
dealt with in the Bhagavadglta. As people following the P t . 

of Benunciation attach no importance to these questions, they 

usually begin to close their shop as soon as the subject-matter 
of Tedanta or of Deyotion in the Bhagavadglta has been dealt 
with. But, doing so, amounts, in my opinion,^ to sadly 
neglecting the most important doctrine ( 

and, therefore, I shall, in their respectwe order, explain what 
tnsA'S have been given in the Bhagavadgita to these various- 

nnef?tions. 



‘‘A living being is bound by Karma, and ifc is released by 
Knowledge^^. 


ClAPTER X. 

THE EFFECT OF KARMA AIMD FREEDOM OF WILL- 


( KARMA-VIPAKA and atma-syatamtrya ). 

karmana hadhyate jantwr vidijaya tu pramuctjate ) 

Mahabharata, Santi. 340. 7. 

Altbougb the proposition that, whatever there is in th© 
world, is the Parabrahman, and that there is nothing else 
besides the Parabrahman, is true in eifect, yet, when one passes- 
through the sieve of Spiritual Knowledge the various objects 
in the visible world, which are perceived by the human organs, 
one has to divide everything into two factors, namely, (i) the 
daily changing, that is, non-permanent Name-d and Porm-ed 
Appearance of those objects, which is actually visible to the 
organs, and (ii) the invisible but permanent Parainatman- 
Element, which is clothed in these Names and Forms. It is 
true that these two factors cannot be placed before the eyes 
individually, in the same way as a substance is analysed and 
its components separated from each other in Chemistry. But, 
from the point of view of Knowledge, these two factors have 
to be separated from each other, and for convenience of 
scientific treatment, they are respectively called ‘Brahman” 
and ‘Maya’, or the ‘BRAHMAN-WORLD ’ and the ‘MAYA- 
WORLD ’. Nevertheless, as the Brahman is fundamentally 
Eternal and Real, the word ‘ world ’ is suffixed to it merely 
for rhyme. The word ‘ Brahman-zi7o?*/d ’ is not to be understood 
as indicating that the Brahman was created by somebody. 

I have considered, in the last chapter, what the pure form of 
the Atman and the highest ideal of mankind are, by 
searching with spiritual eyes, the Brahman- world out of these 
two worlds, which is not limited by Names and Forms like ' 
Time and Space, and is eternal, permanent, iinperishahlej 
immortal, and independent, and which, remaining at the 
core of the visible world, is the foundation of it; and strictly 
speaking, the pure philosophy of the Absolute Self ends at 
that point. But, although the human Atman belongs 
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fundamentally to the Brahman-world yet, like other 
things in the visible world, it is covered by bodily organs 
in the shape of Names and Forms, and these Names 

and Forms in the shape of the bodily organs are perishable- 

Therefore, every human being is naturally desirous o 
knowing how it is possible to escape from these Names and 
Forms, and to attain immortality ; and, in order to consider 
what mode of life has to be adopted for satisfying that desire, 
which Bubiect belongs to the science of Karma-Yoga, we must 
now enter the Dualistic territory of the non-permanent 
MAYA-WORLD which is bound by the laws of Karma 
{Action). If there is fundamentally only one permanent and 
independent Atman, both in the Body and in the Cosmos,' the 
•questions which necessarily arise, are, what are the difficulties 
which are experienced by the Atman in the body, in Realising 
the Atman in the Cosmos, and how those difficulties can be 
overcome; and, in order to solve these questions, it becomes 
necessary to expound what Names and Forms arej because, 
as all obiects fall into the two classes of the Atman or 
Parabrahman, and the Name-d and Form-ed covering on 
nothing else now remains for consideration except the ame 
.and E’crm-ed covering. As this Name-d and lorm-ed covering 
is dense in some cases and thin in other cases, ^ the objec s in 
the visible world fall, according to Yedanta, into the two 
classes of sacdana ( Activated) and acdana ^ ( Non-Aotivated ), 
and even the Activated are again sub-divided into animals, 
birds, men, gods, gandharvan, and demons etc. There is no 
place where the Brahman in the shape of Atman does not 
exist. It is in the stone, and It is in the human being. But, 
as there is a difference according to whether a light is put into 
an iron box. or in a lantern with more or less clean glasses, 

• though it may be one and the same light, so also, although the 
Atman-Element is everywhere the same, the different 
divisions of Activated and Non-Activatecl arise, as a result 
of the difference in density of the clothing of Names and 
Forms in each case. Nay, that is the reason why, even 
among the Activated, the power of acquiring Knowledge is not 
the same in the case of men and beasts.^ It is true that the 
Atman is the same everywhere; yet, as it is fundamentally 
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•jqualltyless and apathetic, it cannot by itself do anything, 
without some Name-d and Form-ed means like the Mind, 
Reason etc.; and, as these means are not fully available to the 
Atman except in the human birth, such birth is considered to 
be the most superior of all. When .the Atman has got this 
human birth, this its Rame-d and Form-ed clothing falls into the 
two divisions of Gross and Subtle, According to Vedanta, this 
gross clothing is the embodiment of the mixture of blood and 
semen ; and whereas, muscles, bones, and nerves grow from the 
semen, skin, flesh, hair etc. grow from the sonita, that is, from 
the blood; and all this is referred to as the ''annamctya-lwsa 
( covering made up of food). When we pass this covering and 
go further inside, we come across Life in the shape of breath, 
-that is, the '' pranamaija-kosa ; the Mind, that is, the manomaya- 
kosa; Reason, that is, the ynaMmai/a-/<:osa ; and ultimately, the 
■anandamaya-kosa. The Atman is beyond all these; and there- 
fore, in the Taittiriyopanisad, Varuna has acquainted Bhrgu 
with the various forms of the Atman by describing to him the 
various envelopes {kosa) rising from the amiamaya-kosa to the 

• anandamaya-kosa { Tai. 3, 1-5; 3. 2-6 ). Vedantists refer to these 
envelopes ( kosa ), except the Gross Body, such as the PrSna- 
covering etc., together with the subtle organs and the five Fine 
Elements ( Tanmatras ) as the ''lingad or the ‘sWcsma sarira* 
{the Subtle Body). But, instead of explaining the fact 
of the Atman taking births in various species of life (yoni} 'hj 
imagining the existence of diverse ‘ Bhavas ’ of the Reason. 
( See p. 261 above — Trans. ) as is done by the Samkhyas, they 
say that that is the result of Karma- Vipaka, or the fruit of 

• Action. It has been clearly stated in the Gita, the ITpanisads, 
and the Vedanta-Sutras. that this Karma clings to the support 
of the Subtle Body, and whenthe Atman leaves the Gross Body » 
this Karma accompanies the Atman, embodied in the Subtle 
Body, and compels it to take birth after birth. Therefore, in 
considering the difficulty which stands in the way of the 
embodied Atman attaining the Parabrahman, or obtaining 
Release, after escaping the cycle of birth and death in the 
shape of Names and Forms, one has to consider both Karma 
and the Subtle Body. Out of these, the Subtle Body^^^^ been 
’dealt with before, both from the ; point of view of the Sarhkhya 
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phllosopliy, as of Vedanta; and, therefore, I shall not repeat 
the same subject-matter here. In this chapter, I have considered' 
only the nature of that Karma or Action, whereby the Atman 
falls into the cycle of birth and death instead of Realising the 
Brahman, and also how a man has to live in this world in 
order that the Atman should escape that cycle and acquire 
immortality. Those qualities of Time and Space embodied in 
Name and Borm, as a result of which the fundamental, non-- 
perceptible, and qualityless Parabrahman existing at the 
commencement of the world, appears in the form of the visible 
world, are known in Vedanta philosophy as ‘ Maya ’ (Gi. 7. M,.. 
S55), and that also includes Karma (Br, 1, 6, 1). Nay, we may 
even say that ‘ Maya ’ and ‘ Karma ’ are synonymous ; because,.- 
unless some Karma or Action has been performed, it is not 
possible for the Imperceptible to become Perceptible, or for the 
Qualityiess to become Quality ful. Therefore, the Blessed Lord 
has, after first saying “I take birth in Prakrti by my Maya’"' 
{Gl. 4. 6), defined Karma later on in the eighth chapter of the 
Gita itself, as : “the Action, whereby the variegated Cosmos, 
such as, the five primordial elements etc. comes into existence 
out of the imperishable Parabrahman is known as ‘ Karma ’ 

( Gl. 8. 3 ). Karma has been here used in the comprehensive 
meaning of Activity or Action-whetlier it is performed by a . 
human being or by the other objects in the world, or it is the 
activity comprised in the Cosmos itself coming into existence. 
But, whatever Action is taken, its result always is that one ^ 
Name and Form is changed, and another comes into existence 
in its place; because, the Fundamental Substance, which 
is covered by this Name and Form, never changes 
and always remains the same. For instance, by the 
Action of weaving, the name ‘thread’ disappears, and the same 
substance gets instead the name of ‘ cloth ’; and by the Action , 
of a potter, the name ‘pot’ takes the place of the name 
‘earth Therefore, in defining Maya, Karma or Action is 
sometimes not mentioned at all, and only Name and Form 
are included in Maya. Yet, when one has to consider Karma 
by itself, one has to say that the form of Karma is the 
same as the form of Maya. Therefore, it is more convenient 
to make it clear in the very beginning that Maya, Names and. 
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Forms, and Karma are fundamentally the same in nature' 
One can, it is true, make the subtle distinction that MAYA 
is the common word, and its Appearance has the specific name 
of Names and Forms, and its Activity, the specific name of 
KARMA. But, as ordinarily it is not necessary to make 
this distinction, these three words are very often used 
synonymously. This clothing (or this upadhi i. e., super- 
imposed covering) of perishable Maya on one part of the 
Parabrahman, which is visible to the eyes, has been described 
in Samkhya philosophy as the three-constituented Prakrti. 
Samkhya philosophers look upon Purusa and Prakrti as 
two self-created, independent and eternal Elements. But, 
as Maya, Names and Forms, or Karma change constantly, it 
would be logically incorrect to look upon them as of the same 
standard as the permanent and immutable Parabrahman; 
because, as the two ideas, ‘ permanent ' and ‘ non-permanent 
are contrary to each other, both of them cannot become 
applicable at the same time. Therefore, Vedantists have come 
to the conclusion that Perishable Prakrti or Maya, in the shape 
of Karma, is not independent, but that the Appearance of a 
qualityful Maya is seen in the one, permanent, all-pervading, 
and qualityless Parabrahman by the feeble human organs. But, 
it is not enough to say, that Maya is not independent, and that 
one only sees this Appearance in the qualityless Parabrahman. 
Although, according to Vivartavada, if not according to the 
Gunaparinama-vada, it is possible to see this Appearance of 
quality ful Names and Iforms, that is, of Maya in the qualityless 
and eternal Brahman, yet, we are faced with the further 
question, namely, when, in what order, and why, did this 
qUalityfui Appearance, which is seen by human organs, appear 
in the qualityless Parabrahman ? or, to say the same thing in 
ordinary language, when, and why, did the eternal and 
thought-formed Parames vara create the Name-d and Form-ed, 
perishable, and gross universe ? But, as this subiect is unknow- 
able, not Only to human beings, but even to gods, and to the ■ 
Vedas, as stated in the Nasadiya-Sukta in the Rg-Veda (Rg. 10. 
139 ; Tai. Bra. 2. 8. 9) one cannot answer that question better 
than by saying : “ this is ah unknowable pastime ( MS ) of ' 
the qualityless Parabrahman, which has been realised by 
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Knowledge,” (Ve. Su.-3. 1. 33), One has to take it for granted 
that ever since the commencement of things, Hame-d and 
Form-ed perishable Karma, or qualityfnl Maya, has been seen 
side by side with the qualityless Brahman, Therefore, Karma 
embodied in Maya has been called eternal in the Vedanta- 
Sutras ( Ve. Su. 2. 1. 35-37 ), and even in the Bhagavadgita, 
the Blessed Lord has, after saying that Prakrti is not 
independent, but “is My Maya” ( Gi, 7. 14 )/ said further on 
that this Prakrti, that is, Maya, and Purusa are both ‘eternal* 
(Gi, 13. 19). In the same way, in describing Maya, 
Saihkaracarya has said in this Bhasya or commentary, that 
‘^sai'vajnesvarasya 'tmabhute iva 'vidyakalpite namarupe 
taltvanyatvdbhyam anirvacaniye mmsdraprapancabijdbhute sar- 
vajnasyesvarasija ^maya' ' saktih ’ ‘ prakrti?' ’ Hi ca h’utismrtya?' 
abkilapijete'' ( Ve. Su, Sam. Bha. 2, 1. 14. ), i. e„ “the Names and 
Forms imagined to exist in the fundamental Brahman as a 
result of the ignorance ( of the organs ), which are supposed to 
be of the nature of the Atman of the All-Scient Paramedvara, 
but of which, it is not possible to say whether they are 
different or not-different ( tattvanyatva ) from the Paramesvara, 
since they are Gross, and which are the root of the ( visible ) 
expansion of gross world, are, in the Sruti and Smrti texts, 
called the * ?««//«’, ‘saMi' or ‘‘pi'akrii of the all-knowing Para- 
mesvara”; and “as the subsequent universe seems to have come 
into existence from the Paramesvara on account of His Maya, 
this Maya, though perishable, is essential and extremely useful 
for the creation of the visible universe, and it is seen to have 
been given the names of ‘ avyakta \ ‘ akdsa ’ and ^ aksara ’ in the 
TJpanisads” (Ve. Su. Sam, Bha. 1.4.3), The Samkhyas look 
upon the Elements, Knowledge-formed {cimnaya) Spirit, and 
inactive {acetana) Maya (Prakrti) as independent and eternal ; 
but, it will be seen from the above, that, though Vedantists 
admit the eternity of Maya from one point of /view, they do not 
accept the position that Maya is self-created and independent ; 
and on that account, in describing the embodied^ 

worldly life by comparing it to a tree, the GitS says, “rad rSpam 
.asyeha tathrpalabhyate wlnto na dddir na ca mfnpratisthai^ (Gl. 15. 
3), i. e., “the FORM, END, BEGINNING, root, or habitation of 
this tree of worldly life {samsura vrksa) cannot be found”. In 
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the same way, the descriptions which are come across in the* 
third chapter, such as, “‘Imrma mWAi” (Gl. 3. 

15 ), i. e., “Karma was created out of the Brahman” ; or,. 
''^yajnah karmasamudbhavaJi^ (Gl. 3. 14), i. e., “even the Yajna 
springs out of Karma” ; or, '‘sahayajnah prajah srstva'’ (Gi. 3.. 
10), i. e., “the Brahmadeva created prajd (srsti) and yajna 
(Karma) at the same time”, mean that, “Karma, or Yajaa in 
the form' of Karma, and the srs^^, that is.praja (the creation) 
all came into existence at the same time”. Then whether you 
say that this srsU came into existence out of Brahmadeva 
himself, or, in the words of the Mimamsa school, that it was 
created by Brahmadeva from the eternal Yedio words, the 
meaning is the same (Ma. Bha, San. B3l ; Manu, 1. 21). In 
short, Karma is the activity which is to be seen in the* 
fundamental quality less Brahman, at the time when the visible 
world began to be created. This activity is known as the^ 
Name-d and Form-ed Maya, and the activities of the Sun, the- 
Moon, and all the other objects in the world have gradually 
come into existence from this fundamental Karma (Br. 3. 8. 9). 
Scients have determined by means of their Reason that this 
Karma or Maya, performed at the time of the creation of the 
universe, which is the foundation of all the activities 
in the world, is some unknowable pastime (lila) of the 
Brahman, and not something independent of the ■ 
Brahman. But, as the scients cannot go further, it is 
not possible for them to ascertain ‘ when ’ this wonder, or these 
Names and Forms, or this Karma embodied in Maya first came 
into existence. Therefore, when it is necessary to consider 
only this Karma-world ( karma srstiX it is usual in the Vedanta 
science (Ve. Su. 2. 1. 35) to refer to this dependent, perishable 
Maya and, at the same time, the Karma which is appurtenant 
to it, as ‘eternal’ (awttcZi). It must be borne in mind that 
the word ■ cmMdi ’ in this place does not mean fundamentally 
‘ without beginning ’ { nirdrambha) and independent, like the 


What belongs to mere appearance is necessarily anb- 
ordinated by reason to the nature of the Thing-in-itself Kant^^ 
Metaphysics of Morals (Abbot'a trans, in Kant^s Theory tf JBthics. 
p, 81). [In one edition, this page is shown as 18-Trans. ] 
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n, Qs< i<a Tn.3.iDt3<iii®d by tb.6 S§'iiikby8i&} but 
is, “something, the beginning of which 

'““But’" al togh we are not in a position to say definitely 

1 .,1 wliv the Knowledge-formed Brahman first began 

when and why the Ji.nowi g the rules 

^■n take un the Appearance ot tne visiom wuii , -y ’ 

w whieh the further activities of this Karma in the shape of 

Maya go on. are fixed; and many of those rules can be 
.Smined bV us. The order in which the — s Name- 
andKorm-ed objects in the world came into ° 

the fundamental Prakrti, that is, out of eternal Karma m the 
shape of Maya, has been described by me according to t 
Samkhya philosophy in the eighth chapter of this book ; and I 
■K a in the same place, mentioned the doctrines of modern 
ItSterial sciences for comparison. It is true that Vedanta does 

not look upon Prakrti a^ct^rto 

hnt as the further development of Prakrti, acco amg i 

S^Lhya philosophy, is acceptable to Veda^to' I w>l no 
that suhiect-matter here. Yet, in the order ot me 
tinn of the universe from fundamental Prakrti in the 
of ™ above I have 

nowhere considered the ordinary "S ^“erefore 

has to suffer the results of Karma (Action). It is, therefore, 

teLsary to consider those J “ th 

‘ K ARM A-VIPA.K A.’, ( effect of Karma). The nrst of the 
rules relating to Karma-Vipaka is that once the ^ Karma 
is started, its activity or expansion continues without a 
break; and, though the day and night of ^ Brahmadeva may 
he over and the universe destroyed, yet, this Karma s^^ 
in the form of a seed; and, when the universe begins to come 
“wrnce again, fresh sprouts grow out of that seedot 
Karma. It is stated in the Mahabharata that : 

yemm ye yani k>rmani jora/c srstyam pratipedireX 
Mny eva praiipadyante srjynmdnah punah punah U . . ^ , 

( Ma. Bha. San. m, 48, 49 ; GI. 8. 18 and 19 ). 
•that is, “ those very Actions which have been committed by a,ny 

in the previous world, find him again and againj whether 

will it or no)”. Rot only is it that ‘ 
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l)ut, even the persistence of Karma is very difiS-cnlt to get rid of. 
.Hobody has got rid of Karma. The wind Mows by Karma. 
The Sun and the Moon move on account of Karma ; and 
Brahmadeva, Visnu Sahkar, and other qualityful gods also 
are all tied up in Karma. All the more so, Indra and others. 
‘Qualityful ( saguna ) means, defined by Kame and Form ; and 
■being defined by Name and Form means Karma, or the result 
of Karma. In as much as it is not possible to say how Karma, 
in the shape of Maya, first came into existence, it is also not 
possible to say when man first got involved in the cycle of 
Karma. But, once he has got into that cycle, however he may 
have got into it, he cannot later on, that is, after his Nanie-d and 
Forra-ed body has been destroyed, escape taking up different 


■ as Material scientists have now definitely established, the 
energy of Karma is never destroyed, and that energy which 
afipears to-day under one Name and Form, reappears 
under another Name and Form when the former Name 
and Form has been destroyed and, if he cannot escape 
taking up other Names and Iforms after one Name and Form 
has been destroyed, one cannot definitely say that these 
various subsequent Names and Forms will be lifeless, and 
that it is not possible for them to be something different. This 
recurrence of Names and Forms is known as the cycle of 
births and deaths, or samsara, according to the Philosophy of 
the Absolute Self; and that Energy, which is the foundation 

It is BOb fcbafc this idea of re-iBcarnation has been aocepfced. 
only in the Hindu religion or by thoisfcs. Although the Buddhists 
do not believe in the Atman, yet, they have wholly adopted, the 
■theory of re-inearnation into their religion; and, even in the 
(twentieth century, the inveterately atheistic German philosopher 
Nietzsche, who pronounced that < Gk>d is dead has accepted the 
■theory of re-incarnation. He has said that he Was inspired with 
the idea or explanation that : as the perpetually recurring trans- 
formations of the energy of Karma are limited, and Time is eternal, 
•a Name and F' rm which has once been created, must occnr again; 
and, therefore, the cycle of Karma is established even from the 
point of view of the Material sciences. (Nietzsche’s Eternal 
Recurrence, Complete works, Engl. Trans. Vol. XVI. pp. 235—256). 
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of tee Names and Forms, is synthetioally called Brahman,. 

aMrSyelT Jlvatman. It is stated in the Mahabharata 
anddisUibut ly,^ speaking, this Atman 

and in the dies; that it is eternal, that Is,. 

neither come involved in the cycle of Karma, 

perpetnaUhut that asit ,„hen 

has berdestroyed;one has to suffer 
one Name a ^ to.inorrow,. 

rrrone loe: to— ; naJ: one has to suff. in the 
«t bWh for what one does in this birth, and in this way 

ThfcTclfof the universe is continually going on ; and that 
the ^ to be borne not only by 

theiesults the sons f^ra ad-sons, and great-grand- 

ourselves, but "’j; iTame-d and Form-ed body 

A Sr Ma BhA A, 80. 3). Bhisma says to Yudhisthira, 

in the Santipaiva that : 

Mvam ha-rm krtam Idmdd tasmin m drsyate I 
wpoie tasya putre^ pautret^v api ca mptrsu ii 

(fen. 129.31.) 

tbnt is • “ O King, although a particular man may not b® seen. 
St ffer the results of his -il aaio-, yet, hm 

tL fact of one person being born a beggar, and another- 
tn being bfra in the family of a king, has also to be 
®“fwbvtL theory of Karma; and, according to some, 
thte Is the proof of the correctness of the theory of ^arma. 
oTce thte cycle of Karma is started, the Paramesvara Himseff 
? tint erf ere with it. Seeing that the entire universe is 

St 1 by the will of the Parametvara, who other than the 
going on y ^ Acfeions (V e. 

P^ameevaracanbe the^giv the Biassed 

ltd has said, “labliale ca tatah karmn mayfm mhitan hi tm 

ti 7 M) i e, “the desired result, which IS prescribed by Me.. 

^ r,»d bt man” Vedanta, therefore, comes to the 

Ifmate doctrfae that though the act of prescribing the result 
f i oHon belongs to the Paramesvara, yet, m as much as- 

these results are tod according to a man’s good or bad Actions, 
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Non-action, or 

tM» r,ft is. strictly speaking, apathetic in 

i® ‘i^s distinction of 
good or bad among men, the Parame^yara does not, on that 

craerV““T partiality (rasampo) or 

omelty (^pAppa). (Te. Su. 3. 1. 341 ; and with reference to 

“samo-hamearva- 

btiute^ (Gi. 9. 29), i. e., I am equal towards all”, or, 
nadatfe kasyacit papam m caiva sukrtam vibhuh J! 

. ,, (Gl. 5. 14, 15) 

that IS ‘the Paramesvara does not accept either the sin or the 
KmZ’o anybody ; the cycle of the inherent effects 

of Karma or Maya IS continually going on; each created being 
hM to softer happiness or unhappiness according to its own 
Actions . In short, although it is not possible for human- 
reason to explain when Karma was first started in the world 
the Paramet vara, or when man first came 
within the clutches of Karma, yet, in as much as the further 
consequences or fruits of Karma are found to result according 
to the laws of Karma, human reason can come to the definite 
conclusion, that every living being has been caught in th@ 
prlsom of eternal Karma in the shape of Names and Forms 
from the very commencement of the world. This Is what is 
meant by the quotation given at the commencement of this 
dhQ>piQX,immBlj,''ka7'mandbadhyatejantul)!' 

^ The words ‘samam', ‘ prakrti\ ^mmyd\ WhihU world’ or 
rules or laws of creation’ ( sr#) mean the same thing as ‘ the 
eternal course of Karma’; because, the laws of creation are the 
laws which govern the changes which take place in Names 
and Forms ; and, from this point of view, all Material sciences 
(^me under the denomination of Maya defined by Names and 
horras. The rules or limitations of this Maya are hard and 
comprehensive ; and therefore, even a pure Materialist like- 
Haeckel, who was of the opinion that there is no Funda 
mental Element which is at the root of or beyond the visible 
world, has laid down the proposition that a man must go 
where the cycle of creation drags him. According to this 
philosopher, the feeling which every man has, that he should 
47 — 48 ^'"' ' ' ' ' ■■ ■ 
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P Tiarisliable Name-d and Fonn-ed 

oWain a obtain immortality by doing a 

Appearance, oi that P Hot only are tlie Atman 

particular thing, is a mere ^ only is immorta- 

or the Parametman not '“^epen^n , and uo^_^ y^^^^ ^ 

lity a humbug, but,_ no uma act a roan does 

agent to do any P^^iou ai h ^ 

to-day is w dependent on his will, whether 

Ins ancestois, it is ais example, a desire to steal 

or not to do a f ^loular ^ tbe 

nice things belonging to ^ ^ i-esnlt 

■“'“"TSw 

of preyiouB Motions 1 particular thing, 

they are of the opinion that the 

In short, these Qita namely, ‘ WccM?i api wrsneya 

principle mentioned in the Gita name y,^ 

balad iiw niijojitah (Gi. ^ ip all places in 

h. "■.«"» •■* “• »r 

the same way, that ther ^ 

is no way of escaping^ 1 . j^^ction of 

which a man gets to-day is i,Tr wfm the result of 

yesterday, and the desire he “ can never do 

his action of ^ day before ^ chain of causes 

anything by his indepen en v^ ^ former actions or 

is endless ; whatever happ „„,ne Destiny to pre-destined 

of destiny, hecause do or not to 

”"\l”uUr'lcrorit—s futile to be shouW 

apartioulai Action. . . j. that he should, 

improve his conduct ® ,. identity of the Brahman 

a particular ri„telligenoe. Like a log which 

the must without demur 

has fallen the laws of Creation, or the Stream 

go wherever Maya Pia^ti, the Uws o ^ 

totohis some other evolutionist Materialists say that in 

reply to this, som jg not steady, and Names and 

Forms continually t/iidug, , i.r,Vo ,-,1 a r-n and bring about 

.. ..»e. >X*,T.S“ “m ». *.»•*> 

life, that by following this logic* 
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I'ifi 


man utilises fire or electricity for Ms own benefit. Similarly, 
it is our experience that human nature can to some extent 



pre-destined by the laws of Prakrti, or of Karma, or of the 
Creation, according to the principle ‘ buddhih karmmiusarivd \ 


■ ul I ffi^K n 




not free or independent to do or not to do a particular Action. 
This doctrine is known by the name ‘ vasandsvatamtrya ' 
{ Freedom of Desire ), or ‘ iccMsvdtamtrya* { Freedom of Will ), 
or ' pravrttis'vdtamtrya' ( Freedom of Inclination ). And if one 
considers the matter purely from the point of view of the 
Effects of Karma ( karma-vipaka) or of the purely Materialistic 
philosophy, one has to come to the conclusion that no man has 
got any kind of freedom of inclination or freedom of will, and 
that every man is circumscribed in all directions like the 
unbreakable iron ring fixed on the wheel of a cart. But, if 
one takes the evidence of his own ConBcienoe in this matter, 
it will he seen that although one may not possess the power of 
making the Sun rise in the West, yet, we believe that doing or 
not doing, after careful consideration, whatever one intends 
to do by his own hands, or, where there is one course Which is 
sinful and another which is meritorious, or one course which 
is righteous and another which is unrighteous, choosing the 
igood or the bad course out of the two, is a thing Which is 
isubieot to the control of a man’s desire. We have now to see 
whether this belief is right or wrong. If one says that this 
belief is wrong, then those who commit thefts or murders are 
judged to be wrong-doers oh the basis of this belief , and are 
punished accordingly ; and, if one says that it is correct, then 
the Theory of Karma, or the Theory of Karma-Vipaka or the 
laws of the visible creation fall to the ground. As in the 
Material sciences, one has to consider bnly the actions of 
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gross substances, this question does not arise there. But, it 
acquires importance in the science of Karma-Yoga, which, 
deals with the duty and the non-duty of those who have 
acquired Knowledge, and it has to be answered; because, if it 
is definitely proved that there is no freedom of inclination for 
man, then the science of right or wrong ( vidhinisedha-sastra ),. 
which shows how to purify the mind, or explains whether a 
particular thing should be done or should not be done, or 
whether a particular thing is righteous or unrighteous, 
automatically loses need of consideration ( Ve. Su. 2. 3. 33 );* 
and the height of manhood will consist in remaining in the 
eternal bondage of Mahamaya or Prakrti, whether personally 
or as a result of heredity. Or, where is there any manhood 
left at all? Manhood will have to be considered if a person is 
in a position to control anything at all. What can there be 
except imprisonment and serfdom where a man has not the 
smallest authority or will ? Like the bullocks tied to a plough, 
every one will have to toil under the authority of Prakrti, and 
as our poet Shankara says, “the shackles of the inherent 
qualities of substances” must be perpetually kept by oneself 
on his feetl The attention of all scholars has been fixed on the 
question of the Freedom of Will, as a result of Karra a-Vada 
(Theory of Karma ) or Daiva-Yada ( Theory of Destiny ) in 
our country, and of the Theory of Providence in the Christian 
religion in former years, and of the Theory of the Laws of 
Nature propounded by Materialistic philosophers in modern 
times ; and any amount of discussion has taken place, and is 
still taking place on this question. But as it is impossible 
to deal with the whole of that matter here, I am in this Chapter 
dealing only with what the idea of the BhagavadgitS and of 
Yedanta philosophy on that question is. 

poxtion of the Vedauta-Sutras is called the ‘ywa/tarif- 
tvaMi^rana’ , B.Ta.d the first of these Sutras is /ustrarthamtvM/ 

thac is to say, fin order that the science o.f right or wrong should 
have any sigmficancej the Jiva (Personal Self) inust be eonsidered as 
a doorh When one considers the Sutra of Pantni (Pa. 1. 4. 54) 
that; — svataihtrah karta*[ (i.e., the doer is independent), the word 
< ^ conveys the impression of Freedom of Self; audit will be 

seen that this adhikamna deals with that question. 
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It is true that the course of Karma Is eternal, and that even 
the Parame^vara does not interfere with the course or oyiele of 
Karma which has once been started. But according to our 
l>hilosophers, the doctrine of Adhyatma (Philosophy of the 
Absolute Self ), that the visible world is not purely Karma of 
merely Names and Forms, that there is some imperishable 
independent Atman-formed Brahman-world which is clothed 
by these Names and Forms, and that the Atman within the 
human body is a particle of that permanent and independent 
Parabrahman, shows the path for getting out of this seemingly 
unconquerable difficulty. But, before explaining this path, it 
.'is necessary to complete the description of the process of the 
Effects of Karma, which has remained incomplete. It is not 
'that the rule that one has to suffer according to what one does, 
applies only to a particular individual. A family, a 
'Community, a nation, or even the whole universe cannot 
escape suffering the consequences of their Actions in the same 
way as an individual cannot do so ; and in as much as every 
human being is born in some family, some community, or some 
■country, it has to some extent to suffer on account of the 
Actions not only of itself, but also of the community or 
•society, such as, the family etc, to which it belongs. But, as 
•one has to refer ordinarily 6nly to the Actions of a particular 
individual, the divisions of Karma, in the Theory of the 
Effects of Karma, have been made primarily by reference to 
•a single individual For instance, Manu has divided the evil 
; actions of a man into bodily ( kUyika ), vocal ( vacika ) and 
mental (ynanasikaj; and of these, prostitution, murder, aUd 
theft are called bodily Actions; the four Actions, namely, 
•speaking what is painful, speaking an untruth, speaking what 
IS derogatory, and speaking what is incoherent, are called 
vocal Actions; and the three Actions, namely, desiring the 
wealth of another, desiring the evil of another, and false 
insistence, are said to be mental Actions; and having in this 
way classified evil Actions or sins into ten kinds (Manu. 
12.5-7 ;Ma. Bha. Anu. 13.), their effects are next enumerated. 
Yet, this differentiation is not final; because, later on, in 
’this very chapter, Karma has again been divided into 
isattvika, rajasa, and tatnasa; and the characteristics of 
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tliese three kinds of qualities (guna), or of Karma, which 
have been given there are primarily the same as those given in 
the Bhagavadgita (Gi, 14. 11-15 ; 18. 23-^5 ; Mann. 12. 31-34) , 
But, the division of Karma which one commonly comes across 
in the subject of the Effect of Actions is different from both 
these divisions; and according to that division, Karma is 
divided into \samcita* (Accumulated), 'pr'arahdha' (Commenced), 
and ^hiyammj.a (Being-suffered). Whatever Action has been 
performed by a man upto date, whether he has performed it in 
this birth or in the previous births, is his ‘samcifa\ i. e., 
‘Accumulated’ Karma. This sawcita is also known as ‘adrsta 
(invisible), or, in the terminology of the Mimarhsa school, 
‘apurva' (strange). The reason for this terminology is, that 
any particular Action is visible only during that particular 
time when it is being performed ; and when that time has gone, 
it does not any more remain in its actual form, but all that 
remains is its subtle, that is, invisible, or apWva, that is, 
strange effects (Ve. Su. Sarfa. Bha. 3. 2. 39,40). Whatever 
may be said, the words ‘samcita*, ^adrsta\ or 'apurva' undoubtedly 
mean the ‘accumulation’ of the effects of all the various 
Actions performed upto the moment of performing the last 
Action. It is not possible to suffer the effects of ail these- 
Accumulated Actions at the same time; because, the- 
consequences of these Accumulated Actions can produce either 
good or bad, that is, mutually contrary effects. For instance, 
some Accumulated Actions lead to heaven, whereas others 
lead to hell ; and, the results of all of them cannot possibly be 
enjoyed at one and the same time, but have to be enjoyed one 
after the other; and therefore, those out of the ‘sameifa' 
(Accumulated) Actions, of which the results are first begun to- 
be suffered are known as ^prdrahdJia' (Commenced Actions), or 
‘that samcifa, which has started’. In the Marathi language, 
the word ^prarabdlitC is very often used synonymously with 
^'samdta' ; but it will be seen that this meaning is not correct, 
and that scientifically speaking, ^prarabdha' is only a sub- 
division of 'samcita\ which is the total aggregate of Actions. 
pi'dmhdha is not the whole of samdta, but that portion of 
sarndta^ the effects (karya) of which, one has begun to suffer 
for; and, therefore, *‘pnrdrabdha* is also called ^rahdka-karya 
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(Gommenced Action). In addition to Oommenoed and 
Acounralated Action, a tMrd division of Kaima is ordinarily 
made, namely, the ^kriyamana ‘hiyama'tjta" is a derivative- 
participle indicating the present tense, and means ‘that Action 
which is now going on, or which we are now performing’*^ 
But, whatever we are now doing is the result of the Commenced 
Karma, that is to say, of that portion of Accumulated Karma 
which we have oommenoed to suffer for. Therefore, I do not 
see any reason for making the third division, ^kriyama/tja 
(Being-suffered). It is true that one can differentiate between 
Gommenced and Being-suffered Karma by saying that the 
Commenced Karma is the cause and the Being-suffered is its effect 
(pMlajyihdki is to say, its product (kanja). But, this distinction 
is of no use in the process of suffering the results of Actions, 
Some word is necessary to indicate those Actions, out of the- 
Accumulated Karma, which one has not yet commenced to suffer 
for, that is to say, which remain over after the Commenced 
is deducted from the Accumulated. Therefore, in the Vedanta 
Sutras (Ve. Su, 4. 1. 15), Commenced Karma is known as 
‘prarobdha-karija’ , and all the Actions which are not ‘prarabdiia* 
are known as ^anarabdha-‘kdrya' (Actions, which one has not 
yet begun to suffer for). In my opinion, it is scientifically 
more accurate to divide Accumulated Action (samcita-kdrya) 
inio pi'arahdha-kdrya and mid7'dbdha-kdrya in this way; and 
therefore, instead of understanding the word ‘knyamdva 
(Being-suffered) as a derivative participle indicating the 
present tense, we can look upon it as indicating the future 
tense on the strength of the Sutra of Panini: ^'vartamana 
samipye mrtamamvadvd'' (Pa. 3.3.131), and interpret it as 
meaning “that, which is to be suffered for, soon in the future” ; 
in this Wd^fi hrkjamaxia will mean anara6rf^a-/car^a, and the 
words prara&d/ia (Gommenced) and kiiyammia (To-be-Suffered) 
will respectively be synonymous urabdM-kdrya 

(Ooihmenced Karma ) and anai'ahdha-lmi'ya (TJncommenoed 
Karma) of the Vedanta-Sutras. But now-a-days, at any rate^ 
no one interprets the word 'Ja'iijamana ’ in that way ; and 
kriyamaim is interpreted as meaning the Actions which 
are now being suffered for. But, if it is taken in that 
meaning, not only lias one to call the result of prarabdha 



hy the nanie kriyamUwit but the interpretation becomes further 
.subject to the serious objection, that none of the words 'samojto*, 
*prarabd}ia qt ^kidyamaycC can. be . used fo^^ showing the 
mmrahdha-kanja. On the other hand, it is also not proper to 
•disregard the ordinary meaning of the word ^kriyajnarui ^ 
Therefore, instead of accepting the commonly accepted divi- 
sions of Karma in the sa}7icita, prarabdha, and knymnaxm, in 
discussing the process of suffering the results of Actions, I 
divide Karma into arabdha-karya ( Commenced Karma ) and 
u:??.ara&c?/«a-Mr 2 /a ( Unoommenced Karma ); and that is also 
scientifically more convenient. The action of ‘suffering* is 
divided, according to the tense, into ‘that which has been 
.suffered’ ( past ), ‘that which is now being suffered* ( present ), 
and ‘ that which has still to be suffered’ ( future ). But, in the 
science of the Effects of Karma, Karma cannot be divided 
into three divisions in this way. Because, that portion of 
Accumulated Karma ( samdfa ), which is suffered for after 
having become Commenced Karma ( prdrahdha ), produces 
results which go again to swell the ranks of Accumulated 
Karma (samcitaj : and, therefore, in considering the question 
of the suffering for Actions, it is not necessary to divide 
mmeifa further than into prarahdha, which means that which one 
has begun to suffer for, and awa?’a&d/iu, which means that which 
one has not yet begun to suffer for. When the effects of all 
Actions have, in this way, been classified into a two-fold 
division, the science of the eft'ects of Karma now tells us 
about the suffering of those effects, that Accumulated Karma 
is all that has to be suffered for. Out of this, those Actions, 
the suffering of the effects of which has resulted in one’s 
acquiring the present birth, that is to say, that portion of 
Accumulated Karma which has become Commenced Karma, 
Cannot be escaped suffering for-"* pf’drabdhakarmayd^h bhogad 
ksayah"'. In the same way as an arrow, which has left 
one’s hands, cannot come back, but must go on upto its 
destination, or, as once the wheel of the potter starts to revolve, 
will go on revolving until the force of the revolution has 
been exhausted, so also does jwSm&dite, that Is, that Karma for 
the results of which one has begun to suffer, go on. W 

must come to an end; there is no escape 
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from it. But, the same is not the case with the Karma* which 
Is anarabdha-karya. One can totally annihilate all this 
kind of Karma by means of Knowledge. As a result of this 
important difference between the Commenced Karma fprarabdha 
/car^a^ and llncommenced Karma (anarabdha kai'ya/, ilciBBoient 
has got to patiently wait for a natural death, even after having 
acquired Knowledge, that is to say, until the Karma, which has 
started with his body coming to birth, comes to an end. If 
instead of doing so, he puts an end to his life, then, although 
he may have destroyed his anarabdha Karma by means of 
Knowledge, yet, he will have to take another birth for 
suffering the effects of that pi'ambd, ha-karma, which made him 
take the former birth, and the suffering of which has remained 
incomplete as a result of his perversity in putting an end to 
his life ; and both the Vedanta and the Samkhya philosophy 
have drawn the conclusion that on that account he will 
necessarily not attain Release (Ve. Su, 4. 1. 13-15 and Sam. 
Ka. 67). Besides, committing suicide in defiance of these 
natural laws will be another Karma, which will have been 
started, and it will be necessary to take another birth to suffer 
the consequences of that Karma. From this, it will be clear, 
that from the point of view of the doctrine of Karma, even 
suicide is a madness. 

I have now mentioned the divisions of Karma from the 
point of view of suffering the Effects of Karma. I shall now 
consider in what way, that is, by what device one can escape 
the bonds of Karma. The first of these devices is that 
prescribed by the supporters of the Karma-Vada (Doctrine of 
Karma). *a7id7^abdha-karya'' has hQen defined by me above as 
those Accumulated Actions, for which one has to suffer in the 
future — whether they can be suffered for in this life or it is 
necessary to take other births to suffer them. But, disregarding 
this meaning, some followers of the Mimamsa school have 
found out a way, easy in their opinion, for obtaining Release. 
As has been stated before in the third chapter. Karma is 
divided by the Mimamsa school into (daily), 

(occasional), kamya (desire-prompted), and (forbidden). 

Out of these, if one fails to perform the daily Aetions like 
mmdhyd (worship at twilight) etc., one incurs sin; and the 
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oooasloiial Actions have to be performed whenever the occasion- 
arises. Therefore, according to the Mimarhsa school, both these 
kinds of Actions have to be performed. That leaves the kamya 
and the nisiddha Actions. Out of these, one incurs sin by 
performing the nisiddha (forbidden) Actions, and, therefore,, 
they should not be performed ; and as, by performing the 
kamya (desire-prompted) Actions, one has to take birth after 
birth to suffer their effects, they too should not be performed.. 
When a man, in this way, mentally balances the effects of 
Actions, and gives up some Actions and performs others 
according to the prescribed rites, be must automatically obtain 
Release; because, ; the pr5?-a6Qj/ia-A:arma is exhausted by its 
being suffered for in this life ; and by performing the daily 
and the occasional Actions and eschewing the forbidden ones 
in this life, one escapes perdition ; and by giving up desire- 
prompted Actions, there does also not remain the necessity of 
enjoying heavenly happiness. When the suffering in this- 
world and in hell and in heaven has thus been exhausted, no 
other state is possible for the Atman except Release. This 
doctrine is known as ‘karma-mukti' or 'naiskannya-siddki’ 
(salvation by absistence from Action). The state in which in 
spite of performing an Action, one is in the same position as- 
if one did not perform it, that is to say, in which the doer does 
not suffer the bondage of the sin or the merit of the Action, is- 
known as the 'naiskarmya'’ state. But, Yedanta philosophy has 
proved that, one does not fully succeed in naiskarmya by this 
device of the Mimarhsa school (Ye. Su. Sam. BhA 4. 3. 14) ; 
and for the same reason, the Gita, says: '‘-naiskarmya does not 
result from abstinence from Actions, nor does one obtain 
Reiease by giving up Action” (Gi. 3. 4). In the first place, it 
is impossible to eschew all the forbidden Actions, and Ethics- 
itself says that by making a naimittika (occasional) pruyascitta 
(self-imposed penance), one does not entirely get rid of the sin 
of having performed that forbidden Action. Yet, even taking; 
it for granted that such a thing is possible, the statement of the 
Mimarhsa school that by suffering for the ‘prarabdha’ Karma, and 
performing the various performable Actions in the manner men- 
tioned above in this life, or by not performing them, one exhausts 
accumulation of samcita Karma, is itself not correct; because 
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if the results of two accumulated Actions are contrary to- 
each other, e, g., if the effect of one is heaYenly happiness, and. 
that of the other, the tortures of hell, then, as it is not possible 
to suffer both at the same time and at the same place, it Is ■ 
impossible to exhaust the suffering for the effects of the entire 
*samclfa' Karma by the 'prai'ahdha' which has been started in 
this life, and by the Actions which have to be performed in 
this life. It is stated in the Parasaraglta in the Bharata that,,. 

kadacit sukrtam fata kutasfham iva Hstliati I 

inajjamanasya samsare yavad duhkhdd vimucyate II 

( Ma. Bha. San. 290. 17 ) 

that is, “ sometimes, the meritorious Actions previously 
performed by a man wait ( to give him their beneficial effects )- 
until he has escaped from the pain of this worldly life”; and 
the same argument applies to the Accumulated sins. Thus, , 
suffering the effects of Accumulated Karma is not exhausted in 
one life, and some portion of the Accumulated Karma, always 
remains over as andrahdha-kdrya ( Uncommenced Karma ); and,, 
even if all Actions in this life are performed in the manner • 
mentioned above, one still does not escape having to take 
another birth for suffering the Uncommenced Karma which is • 
part of the Accumulated Karma. Therefore, Vedanta philo- 
sophy has come to the conclusion, that this seemingly easy 
device of the Mimarhsa school for obtaining Release, is false 
and misleading. No Upanisad has mentioned this way of 
escaping the bondage of Karma. This device has been erected 
merely on the foundation of inference, and this inference does 
not stand the test till the end. In short, expecting to escape • 
the bondage of Karma merely by performing Karma, is as 
foolish as expecting a blind man to save another blind man by 
showing him the right way. Well ; if one does not accept this 
device of the Himamsa school, and sits idle without performing . 
any Action, expecting thereby to escape the bondage of Karma, 
that too is not possible ; because, not only does the suffering 
for the Uncommenced Karma remain in balance, but. 
the idea of giving up Karma, as also the act of sitting idle 
are both i?amas.x Aotions in themselves, and one cannot escape 
having to take another birth in order to suffer the effects of 
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these tamasa Actions, simultaneously with, suffering for those 
of the Uncommenoed portion of one’s Accumulated Karma 
{See GL 18. 7 and 8). Besides, so long as this body is alive, 
breathing, sleeping, sitting and such other Actions continue ; 
and, therefore, the position of giving up all Actions also 
becomes untenable; and it has been stated in various places 
in the Gita, that no one can even for a single moment escape 
Karma in this world ( See Gi. 3. 5; 18. 11 ). 

When it has thus been proved, that whether the Action be 
.good or bad, man must always be ready to suffer the effect of 
it by taking some birth or other ; that Karma is eternal and 
that even the Paramesvara does not interfere with its 
unbreakable continuity ; that it is impossible to give up all 
-Actions; and that one cannot escape the bondage of Karma by 
performing some Actions and not performing others as advised 
by the Mimamsa school, the next question which crops up is 
how can one satisfy the natural desire of a human being 
lo escape the ' cycle of Karma in the shape of perishable 
IJTames and Forms, and to go and be merged into the 
immortal and imperishable Element, which is at the root of 
that cycle. In the Vedas as also in the Smrti texts, many 
devices, such as, sacrifices etc, have been prescribed for 
•obtaining benefit in the life after death. But, from the point 
-of view of the philosophy of Release, all these “are of a lower 
-order; because, even if one attains heaven by performing 
•meritorious acts like sacrifices etc., yet, when the benefit of 
ithat meritorious Action is over, one does not escape having to 
come back again to the land of Action {Imrmahhumi ) sometime 
or other, though it may be after the expiry of a very long 
period of time ( Ma. Bha. Vana. 259 and 260; GI. 8. 25 and 9.20) 
In short, it is quite clear that this is not the correct path for 
being merged into the immortal substance and finally and 
permanently escaping from the troublesome cycle of births 
and deaths by escaping the clutches of Karma. According to 
iihe philosophy of the Absolute Self, Jnana (knowledge) is the 
only way to permanently escape this troublesome cycle, that 
is to say, to obtain Release. ‘Jnana’ does not mean the 
knowledge of the ordinary things of life fvyavahara-Jflana), or 
ithe knowledge of the creation defijied by Kames and Forms, 
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but tlie Realisation of tlie identity of the Brahman and the 
Atman. This is also known as ‘Vidya’, and the word 'vidyd^ 
which has been used in the line '* karmam hadhyate janfuh 
vidyayd tu pramucyate'\ i. q., “a man is tied by karma and 
released by vidya”, which has been quoted in the beginning of 
this chapter, means ‘ Jnana’ ( Knowledge). In the Bhagavadgita 
the Blessed Lord says to Arjuna ; — 

jMndgnih sai’vakarmani bJmstriasdt Jmrufe ^rjuna \ 

(G-I. 4. 37). 

that Is, “ail Karma is reduced to ashes in the fire of 
Knowledge” ; and also In the Mahabharata, it has been stated: 
in two places, that : 

btjdny agny upadagdhdni na rohanti yatJia pumh \ 

jnanadagdhais tathd klesair ndtma sampadyate punah II 

(Ma. Bha. Vana. 199. 106, 107 : San. 211. 17). 
that is, “in the same way as a seed, which has been burnt, wil! 
not take root, so also when the suffering (of Karma) has been' 
burnt by Jnana, it does not have to be suffered for again by 
the Atman.” In the TJpanisads also, there are several phrases- 
which mention the great worth of Jnana, as follows : — ‘*ya 
emm veddham brahmdsmtti sa idam sarvam bhavati” (Br. 1. 4. 10),.. 
i. e., “he who realises that he Is the Brahman, becomes 
immortal Brahman” ; or, in the same way as water does not 
adhere to the lotus leaf, so also is that person who 
has acquired the Knowledge of the Brahman not defiled, 
by Karma (Chan. 4. 14, 3) ; or, one who realises the Brahman 
obtains salvation (Tai. 2. 1); or, he, who has Realised 
that everything is saturated by the Atman, is not at any 
time affected by sin (Br. 4. 4. 23) ; as '' jndtvd devam mucyate 
sarvapdsojih" ( Sve. 5. 13; 6. 13 ), i e., “a man escapes 
from all bonds after he has acquired the knowledge of the 
Paramesvara Or “ kmyante cdsua l&irMd/y,i tasmi^ drste paravare" ' 
( Mun. 2. 2. 8 ), i. e., “when one has Realised the Parabrahman, 
all his Karma is destroyed”; os, ''mdyaydmrfam asnute” ( Isa. 11;- 
Maitryu. 7. 9 ), i. e., ‘‘ by (Kno immortality is- 

attained”; or "tameva mMiMi ndnyah panfhdh 

vidyate ’ycmdya:’ (Sve. 3. 8), i. e., “l:>y Realising the Paramesvara, . 
one acquires immortality 1 . there is^n^ for attaining. 
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Beleass.” And if we consider the matter scientifically, we 
Lome more oonvinced of the same conclusion. Because, 
although whatever there is in the visible world is an 8“i]>odi- 
ment of Karma, yet, in as much as that is a pastime of the 
Parataahman ^hich is the foundation of the entire universe, 
no Karma can affect the Parabrahman ; and, the Parabrahman 
though responsible for the doing of all things yet remains un- 
affected. As has been stated in the beginning of this chapter, all 
the objects in this world are divided into the two classes, Karma 
(Maya) and Brahman, according to the philosophy of the 
Absotate Self. The only thing which he, who wishes to escape 
from one of these classes, that is, from Karma, can do, is to go 
into the other class, namely, into the Brahman; because, there 
being two fundamental classes of all things, there ^ no thiid 
Lte which is free from Karma other than the Brahman-state. 
But in order to achieve this Brahman-state, it is necessary to 
first’ properly understand what it is; otherwise, one will go to 
“ue tLg and actually do another thing. _ B will ^ “e 
"vivMyalxcih praku.rmv .0 ramyatmsa vanaram ,1.6 Iwanteu 
toiuLan image of Ganapti, but ( f ^ ol 

have made an image of a monkey. f ^at the 

logically from the philosophy of the Absolute SeJ, that ^ 
tL Lans of escaping from the bonds of Karma is to acquire 
a true knowledge of the form of Brahman, that is to say, m 
the identity of the .Brahman and the Atman, and of the 
unattachedness of the Brahman, The same meaninrus 
conveyed by the statement of the Blessed Lord in the 
that: : “he who realises that Karma does not affect M , 
because I am not attached to it, becomes ^ free from 
tbe bonds of Karma” (Gi. 4 14 and 13. 23). But, it must not 
be forgotten that the word ‘Jnana’ in this place does not mean 
merely bookish knowledge, or the mere mental process, as has 
been stated in the very beginning of the Saiiikarabhasya on 
the Vedanta-Sutras. 'Jhaiia’ means *the state of becoming 
hrahmi-bhuta (merged in the Brahman), or the Brahml-st^^^^^^ 
which a man acquires after having acquired bpirto^ 
Knowledge and conquered his organs.’ The whole ^ of this 
meaning is intended in each place. The same definition of 
Jnana according to the philosophy of the Absolute Self has 
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'ilieen mentioned at the end of the last chapter ; and even in the 
Mahabharata (San. 320. 30), Janaka has said to Sulabha that :-- 
''‘jna7ie7ia 'lmruteyatnam7jatnenap7''apyate itiahaf, 1. e,, “when a 
man has acquired Jnana, which means Jhana in the form of 
mental actiYity, he is inspired to effort; and by this path 
of effort, he ultimately reaches the Mahat-Element 
(Parames vara)”. The philosophy of the Absolute Self cannot 
tell one anything more than what path has to be followed, and 
where one has to go, in order to attain Release. When 
philosophy has told one these things, it is for everybody by 
his own efforts to remove all the thorns or obstacles which 
there may be in the path prescribed by it, and to clear up the 
road, and ultimately attain the ideal by that road. But, even 
this effort may be made in different ways, such as, the 
Patahjala-Yoga, Meditation on the Absolute Self, Devotion, 
or Renunciation of the fruit of Effort etc. (Gr. 13. 8-13) ; and 
'•on that account, a man is very often confused. Therefore, the 
Gita after first mentioning the Desireiess Karma-Yoga as the 
most important of these means, has also described in the sixth 
chapter the various devices of 7ja}7ia (restraint) — niyama. 
(religious observance) — asana (pose) — pr'anayama (control of 
breath)-'-praf//a/jara (withdrawing the organs from the objects 
of sense) — dhararm (keeping the mind collected) — dhyana 
(meditation)— sttmadA?" (mental absorption into the object of 
meditation) etc. which are appurtenant to it; and from the 
seventh chapter onwards, it is stated how this Realisation of 
the Paramesvara is acquired, while observing the Karma-Yoga, 
by means of meditation on the Absolute Self or by the easier 
Path of Devotion ( Gi. 18. 56 ). 

Though it is thus established beyond d oubt that Abstention 
from Action is not the way for escaping the bonds of Karma; 
that ultimate Release is attained only by keeping the Mind 
pure, by Realising the identity of the Brahman and the 
Atm«an, and by behaving like the Paramesvaraf and that the 
ide,‘.- Gf giving xip Action is an illusion, because, no one can 
esbape Karma, yet, the fundamental question, whether it is 
within the control of man to make that effort which has to be 
made in order to acquire the Knowledge neceBsary f Or making 
this course of Action successful, or whether he must go 
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wherever Name-d and Borm-ed Prakrti will drag Mm, still 
remains unsolved. The Blessed Lord Himself has said*,; 
^‘prakTtim ymti hhlimni nigrahah Mm Mrisyatr ( Gi. 3. 33), 1 e., 
“what will determination do ?; every living being is hound to 

act according to its inherent tendencies ; and^^that, mithyai^’ 

Dyavasayas te praJcrtis tvgm niyoksyati , i. e., your efforts and 
determination are useless ; your Prakrti ( inherent tendencies } 
will drag you even where you do not want to go’’ ( Gl. 18^59' 
and ^.80) ; and even Manu has stated that balavanindi'iycigrciMo 
vidvdmsam api Mirsati” ( Manu. 315 ), i. e,, the organs am 
too much even for sclents”; and the sum and substance of the 
process of Causality ( karma-vipaJca-prakriya ) is the same ; 
because, once one admits that all the desires in the mind of a- 
man are the result of previous Karma, one has to come to the' 
conclusion that man has to move perpetually fioni one Karma 
to another Karma in the cycle of Destiny. Hay, one may 
evensay that the inspiration to escape Kaima, and Karma- 
itself, are mutually antagonistic. And, if this is true, then 
one falls into the impossible position ( apatti ) than no man is 
free to acq^^^^ To this the answer of 

the philosophy of the Absolute Self is that, in as much as the- 
Element which is the support of the Hame-d and lorm-ed 
visible world also circulates in the gross human body in the- 
form of an Atman, the Actions of a human being are to 
be considered from the point of view both of the Body 
and of the Atman. Out of these, in as much as the 
Atman-formed Brahman is fundamentally one, and only 
one, it can never be dependent ; because, in order that 
one* should be dependent on another, the distinction of ‘one’ 
and ‘another’ must remain. In the present place, that ‘another’ 
is Bam-ed and B’orm-ed Karma. But Karma is non-permanent, 
and is essentially the pastime (/i/a) of the Parabrahman ; and,, 
therefore, although it acts as a covering over one part of the 
Parabrahman, * it oan undoubtedly never enslave the 
Parahrahman ; besides, as I have already stated before, buat 
Atman which synthesises all the activities in the world of 

Karma, and gives rise to one’s knowledge of the creation, must 
be different from the Karma-world, that is to say, it must 
belong to the Brahman-world. It, therefore, follows that the 
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Parabraiiman and tbe embodied Atman {sanra-atman), wbicli 
is fundamentally a part of the Parabrabman, aie botK 
fundamentally independent, that is to say, that they are both 
outside the province which is subject to the control of 
Prakrti. Out of these two, the Paramatman is eternal and 
all-pervading, and is always in the pure and released state ; 
and that is all the knowledge which human intelligence can 
get of it. But, as the Jivatman (personal Atman), which is 
a part of the Paramatman (Supreme Atman), is caught inside 
the cage of the Body and Reason and the other organs, though 
fundamentally it is in a pure and released form, and 
quality less, and a non-doer, the inspiration which it gives to- 
the human mind, can be actually perceived by us by personal 
experience. Although there is no force in free vapour, yet,, 
when it is enclosed in a vessel, it begins to exert a pressure on 
that vessel. In the same way, when the Gross Body burdened 
by previous Karma, and the organs, enclose the Jiva (personal 
Atman), which is a particle of the Supreme Atman (Gi. 15. 7), 
the bodily organs acquire the desire and inclination to do 
those Actions which can liberate it (the Jiva) from thi& 
enclosure, (or, which are favourable to Release) ; and, that is 
what is known in ordinary parlance as, ‘the independent 
tendencies of the Atman’. The reason for my saying in 
‘ordinary parlance’ is that, in its pure released state, or, ‘from 
the philosophical aspect of it ', the Atman is desireless and a 
non-doer Yu/carifa), and all the activity is of Prakrti (Gi. 13. 29- 
and Ve. Su, Sarh. Bha. 3. 3. 40 ). But, Vedantins do not with 
the Samkhyas say that this Prakrti, of its own accord, performs- 
Actions which favour Release ; because, if one says so, it 
follows that gross Prakrti can blindly release even those who- 
have no Knowledge. And, we cannot also say that, that 
Atman which is fundamentally a non-doer, will, of itself, that 
is to say, without any provocation, and by inherent tendencies, 
become a doer. Therefore, Vedanta explains the independence 
of the Atman by saying, that although the Atman is- 
fundamentally a non-doer, yet, on account of the provocation 
of the enclosure of the body, it, to that extent, becomes- 
apparently a provocator or inspirer ; and, when by reason of 
some cause or other, the Atman acquires this foreign 

49—50 
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power of proTocation. this provocation is^ dxstmot from the 
C of Karma and independent. Independent' (when JpUed 

to the Atman) does not -mean 

Atman in its fundamental, pnre state IS also not a doer. But. 

toTead of everytime giving this lengthy explanation, it is 
nsual to speak of this as the independent tendency, or the 
insniration of the Atman. This inspiration which is received 
bv the organs through the Atman as a result of its being 
eLtaed n an enclosure, and the inspiration which is received 
bwtto organs as a result of their contact with the objects in 
the external world, are two entirely different things. Eat, 
dHnk and make merry are the inspirations of the ^gans; and 
the insniration of the Atman tells us to perform actions which 
Ire favorable to Eelease. The first kind of inspiration 
belongs purely to the external world, that is. to Earma^ 

'World* whereas the second inspiration, namely, Ja 

Atman pertains to the Brahman-world; and as 

of inspimtion are at the outset mutually contradictory , ^the 

4.^ narf rtf a man’s life is spent in the mutual warfare 
greater part ot a mans lue it. the 

between them. Out of these, when a man does not 
inspiration from the Karma-world in matters of doubt (Bhag 

11. 10. 4), but begins to act according to tne independent 
inspiration of the Atman-and that is. what is understood by 
“a! alma^rnm (Spiritual Knowledge) or 
< devotion to the Atman )— all tte Actions which he 

pSms are naturally favourable to Eelease ; and, ultimately 
visuddMdJmrnia suddhena buddhena ca sa huddUman I 

umalatmacabhavaiisametyavimalmnmna^ 

svatantras ca svatantrem svatardratvam avapnufe II 
that is — ^“the fundamentally INDEPENBliihrT embodied 
Atman becomes merged in the permanent, pure, knowledge- 
ful (buddfia), uniamished, and INDEPENDENT Supreme 
AtmL” (Ma. Bha. San. 308. 27-30). This is what is meant by 
ihe statement above that Release is obtained by knowledge. 
But on the other hand, when the inheroit tendencies of the 
gross body and organs inspired by Prakrti, that is to say, the 
inspirations from the Karma-world become predominant, a man 
goes to perdition. It is with reference to this independent 
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tFe organs to perform Actions faYOurable to Release, and in 
that way, to obtain Release by the Realisation of the Identity 
of the Brahman and the Atman, that the Blessed Lord has 
explained to Arjuna the principle of the independenoe of the 
Atman or of self-dependence, in the following words z-— 

uddhm’ed atmana ’tmanam ndtmanam avasadayet I 
dtmaiva liy dtmano hatidhui' atmaiva ripur atmanah tl 

( CL 6.5 ) 


one) one is one’s own brother (benefactor), as also one’s own enemy 
<{ destroyer)”. And, it is with the same idea that the Yoga” 
Yasistha has deprecated Destiny, and with great detail extolled 
the eminence of manhood (Yo. %. sarga. 4-8). "When a man 
acts in this way, realising the principle that there is only one 
Atman in all created things, his conduct is described as 
( meritorions Action), or Action favourable to 
Release; and, as it is the independent nature of the Jivatman 
to inspire the body and the organs towards Action of this kind, 
the oonsoienoe of the evil-doer always hears testimony in 
favour of meritorious Action; and, therefore, eyen evil-doers 
repent of their evil deeds. Intuitionists refer to this matter as 
the independent inspiration of a deity in the form of Oon- 
■seienoe, but considering the matter from the scientific point of 
view, Reason cannot possibly escape the bonds of Karma, 
■as it is an evolute of Gross Matter ;■ and it is clear, 
that this inspiration must come from the Atman which is 
outside the Karina-world. In the same way, the expression 
^Freedom of Will’ used by Western scholars is not correct from 
the point of view of Vedanta philosophy ; because, as Desire or 
Will is an inherent tendency of the Mind, and as Reason, and 
along with Reason, the Mind, are, as stated in the eighth 
■chapter, also the un-self -intelligible e volutes of Gross Matter 
in the shape of Karma, it ( the Mind ) cannot by itself escape 
the bondage of Karma. Therefore, Y edanta philosophy has 
laid down that true independence is not of the Mind, nor of 
the Reason, but of the Atman, It is not necessary for anybody 
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to eive tliis independence to tBe Atman, nor can anyone 

Lp^wotte&tmanofit. When the particle of the independent 
LpremeXtman gate caught within an enclosure, it of itself, 

and independently, gwes an 

the Beason in manner mentioned above. If any one di8ie«ards 
these inspirations of the internal organs ( antdhkaram ), we- 
must with the Saint Tukarama say : 

Who has thereby lost anything ? 1 

one has oneself done harm to oneself « 

( Ga. 4448 ) 

The same principle has been referred to in the Gita in the- 
words ‘Via Idnasty atman atmcmam^\ i. e., “he who does not ruin 
himself, obtains the highest salvation”; and the same prmcipl ^ 
has again been clearly repeated in the Dasahodha ( - 

17 7. 7-10 ). The fact that a man naturally feels that 
he can do a particular thing independently, notwithstanding: 
that he is tied down hand and foot by the laws of an apprently 
S^gnahle Karma^world, cannot bo enpla ned in any way as 
ofltisfactorily as by concluding, as stated above, that the 
Brahman-world is different from the Gross Material world. 
Therefore, that man who does not accept ® 

scl nce of the Absolute Self, must either accept the position of 
S eternal slavery of mankind in this matter, or he must give 
un the question of the independence of inherent tendencies as 
^^^olveable I have explained the independence of inherent 
Wencies, or Freedom of Will, on the basis of the proposition 
of Non-Dualistic Vedanta, that the Jivatman (personal Atman) 
Id the Paramatman (Supreme Atman) are fundamentally 
uniform ( Ve. Su. Sam. Bha. 2. 40). But for those who do not 
accept this Non-Dualistic doctrine, or when Dualism has to 
be accepted in order to justify the Path of Devotion, it 
+bat this power of the Jivatman is not its own power, but is 
received by it from the Paramesvara. But, in any 
always said that in order to acquire this power, the Jivatman 
must first make the necessary effort, having regard to the 
S^nciple enunciated in the Bg-Veda, that “na rfs 
mkJniaya devdh^ (Bg. 4. 33, 11), i. e., “the gods do not help an| 

effort, until he is tired ; and 
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the principle of personal effort, and inferentially the principle 
of the Freedom of the Atman, is left intact (Ve. Su. 3. 3. 41, 42 ; 
GL 10. 5 and 10). Nay, the Buddhists do not accept the theory 
of the Atman, or of the Parabrahman ; but though they do not 
accept the theory of the Realisation of the Brahman or of the 
Atman, their religious treatises contain the advice that ‘""attana 
(atmanaj codayattamm” , i. e,, “one must put oneself into the 
right path” ; and in support of that doctrine, it is said that : 

atta (atma) hi aitano ndtho atta hi attano gati \ 

iasma sanjamaya 'ltdnam assath (asvam) hliaddahi va va'ijdjo II 

(Dhammapada, 380). 

that is, “one is the owner of oneself, and there is no other 
redeemer for oneself except one’s Atman ; therefore, just as a 
merchant keeps under proper control his good horse, so must 
one keep oneself under proper control”; and the importance and 
the existence of the freedom of the Atman is there shown in 
the same way as in the Gita. (See, Mahaparinibbana-sutta, 
2. 33-35). The French Materialist Oomte must also be included 
in this class ; because, although he does not accept the theory 
of the Absolute Self, yet, he has, as a matter of personal 
experience, that is to say, without any logical justification 
.accepted the fact that every person can by his own efforts 
improve his conduct and his circumstances. 

Although, it has in this way been proved that (i) the 
■Realisation of the identity of the Brahman and the Atman is 
the most successful method for escaping the bonds of Karma, 
■and acquiring the metaphysically perfect state of Realising 
that there is only one Atman in all cre?,ted beings, and that 
(h) it is within the control of everybody to acquire that 
Realisation, yet, we must also remember the second fact, that 
.even this independent Atman cannot get rid of this mill-stone 
of Prakrti round its neck in a moment. As, though an artisan 
is very skilful himself, he cannot do anything without imple- 
ments, and he has to spend sometime in repairing the imple- 
ments, if they are not in proper condition, so also is the case 
with the personal Self. It is true that the personal Self is free 
to gite to the organs the inspiration to acquire Knowledge ; yet, 
.soientifically, it is fundamentally quality less and isolated, or, as 
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stated above in the seventh chapter, it has eyes, but is lame 
(Maikyu. 3, 3, 3; Gi. 13. 20) ; and therefore, it does not possess 
the implements which are necessary (e. g., the wheel, to a potter* 
etc. } for doing a particular Action according to a particular 
inspiration. The Body, the Eeason, and the other organs are 
evolutes of Matter. Therefore, the personal Self has got to 
bring about its own Eelease, through the medium of the bodily 
organs etc., which it has got according to its Commenced Action 
{pi'arabdha-Mrma). As the Eeason is the most important, 
organ among the bodily organs, the personal Self ( Jivatmaii ). 
has to first inspire the Eeason, if it has to get anything done 
by any of the organs. But, having regard to one’s inherent, 
tendencies, which depend on previous Action, it is not certain 
that this Eeason will always be pure and satlvika. And there, 
fore, in order that this Eeason should be released from the 
meshes of three-constituented Matter, and become introspective- 
satlvika, and Self -devoted { atmamspia ), that is, such as will 
listen to the dictates inspired by the Self, and decide to 
perform only such Actions as are beneficial to the Self, one 
has to practise Eenunciation (vairdgya) for a considerable 
length of time. Even then, hunger, thirst, and other corporeal 
needs and those Accumulated (savidfaj Actions, for the 
consequences of which one has begun to suffer, do not in any 
case leave one till death. Therefore, although the Atman is. 
free to give to the corporeal organs tlie inspiration to perform 
Actions favourable to Release, yet, as all the subsequent. 
Actions have to be performed through Matter, as a result of 
the superimposition of a corporeal body on the Atman, it 
(the Atman) is, to that extent, dependent, like a carpenter, a 
potter, or other artisans ; and, it has first to purify its 
implements, namely, the corporeal organs etc,, and to keep, 
them under its control (Ve. Su. 2. 3. 40). This thing cannot be 
achieved at once, and has to be acquired gradually and 
courageously ; otherwise, the organs will positively rear up on 
their haunches like a frightened horse. Therefore, the Blessed 
Lord has said that Reason needs the help of courage (dhrti) for 
acquiring control over the organs (Gi. 6. 25) ; and later on in 
the eighteenth chapter, dhrti has, in the same way as Eeason, 
been divided into the sattvika, rajasa and tdrnasa classes (Gi. 18.. 
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33-35). Out of tLese, one has to discard fhe rajasa and tuTwasa 
stages, and to control the organs in order to make one’s Reason 
sattuka. Therefore, the place, method of sitting, and the food^ 
proper for the performance of this Yoga In the form of 
practising control over the organs, have been described in the 
sixth chapter of the Gita. And, it is further stated in the 
Gita that when practice has been performed in this way 
"'samih, sanaih” (Gi. 6. 25), i. e,, gradually, the Mind (citta^ 
becomes steady, and the organs come under one’s control ; and 
thereafter, after the lapse of a considerable length of time (not 
at once), one realises the identity of the Brahman and the 
Atman ; and by the acquisition of Knowledge, the bondage of 
Karma is broken ; ^‘atmavanfam iia karmani mbadhTumti 
dhananjaya\ i. e., “such a person who has realised the Atman, 
cannot be bound by Karma (Gi. 4. 38-41). But, because the 
Blessed Lord has prescribed the practice of Yoga in solitude 
(Gi. 6. 10), one must not understand the import of the Gita as 
being that one should give up all the activities in the world* 
and spend one’s life in the practice of Yoga. Just as a 
merchant starts business with what little capital he has, and 
gradually acquires vast wealth by such business, so also is the 
case of the practice of Karma-Yoga prescribed in the Gita. 
This Karma-Yoga has got to be started by exercising as much 
control over the organs as is possible, and thereby, gradually, 
more and more of control over the organs is acquired. At the 
same time, it is also not proper to always sit in a gossiping 
place ; because, thereby the habit of concentration, which has 
been acquired by the Mind, is likely to weaken. Therefore, 
when one is continually practising Karma-Yoga, it is necessary 
to spend sometime every day or at intervals in solitude 
(Gi. 13. 10). But, the Blessed Lord nowhere says, that for that 
purpose one should give up one’s ordinary activities in life. 
On the other hand, this control of the organs has been 
prescribed in order that one should he able to perform one’s 
activities in life with a desireless frame of mind, and the 
advice of the Gita is, that while control of the organs is being 
practised, one must simultaneously, continually, and according 
tonne’s own abilities, practise the desireless Karma-Yoga, and 
not wait till one has acquired complete control over the organs. 



*' ^nirvikalpa~9(madhV is defined in Apte's Sant-knt dictionary 
as: “an exclusive contamplation upon the one entity without the 
distinction and separate eonseiouauess of the Knower, the Known 
and the Knowing, and without even self-eonsciousnesa ( Apte, 3rd 
Edition, 1924 ) — Translator. 


Isiere, that this satf-iika, equable, and Self-devoted frame of the 
Mind, which has been described by the Blessed Lord, may not 
be acquired by some, as a result of their inherent nature, even 
in six years, to say nothing of six months ; and that, if this 
practice remains incomplete, not only will perfection or Release 
not be reached in this life, but the practice will have to be 
started from its very commencement in the next birth ; and, if 
the practice in this next birth also remains incomplete, as in 
in the previous births, such a person will never acquire 
perfection. And, on that account, it is also likely 
to be believed tha.t one must learn to acquire the non-subjective 
and non-objective mental absorption {nirvikalpa-samadW’) hj 
practising the Patahjala Yoga before starting the practice of 
the Karma-Yoga. Arjuna was beset by this very doubt, and 
he has in the sixth chapter of the Gita ( G-I. 6. 3'?-39 ) asked Sri 
Krsna, what a man should do in these circumstanoes. To this 
question, the Blessed Lord has replied that, as the Atman is 
immortal, the impressions received by it in this life through 
the Subtle Body, whatever they may be, are not destroyed ; and 
that such. a “yogabhrasta (apostate from Yoga), that is, one who 
has abandoned the Karma-Yoga without having completely 
acquired it, starts his efforts in the next birth from the 
point where he has left off in this birth; and that, in this 
way, gradually ''anelmjanmasamsiddhas tato yati pardm gatim” 
( Gi. 6. 45 ), i. e., “he ultimately acquires perfection after many 
births, and obtains Release”. The statement in the second 
chapter that '‘svalpam apy asya dharmasya tray ate mahafo bhaydf* 
( Gi. 40 ), i. e., “even a little practice of this method, that is^ 
of the Karma-Yoga, redeems a person from great danger”, is 
with reference to this proposition. In short, although the 
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•Atman of a person is fundamentally independent, yet, as a 
result of the impure inherent nature of the Body, which a 
person has acquired as a result of his previous Actions, it is 
not possible for him to acquire complete Release in one life. 
But on that account, “^latmanam avamanyeta purmbMr asamfddhi- 
bhili’ ( Manu. 4. 137 ), 1 e, “no one should despair, nor should 
■one waste one’s whole life in practising the Patanjala-Yoga, that 
is, the mere gymnastic exercise of the organs, by a foolish 
insistence that one will acquire complete Release in one life”* 
The Blessed Lord has said in the Gita, that there is no haste 
where the Atman is concerned; that, one should acquire as much 
Yogic strength as can possibly be acquired in this life, and 
•start the practice of Karma-Yoga; that thereby, the Mind 
^gradually becomes more and move sattmlm, and pure ; that, not 
only this small practice of the Karma-Yoga, hut even the 
mere desire to practise it, will forcibly push forward a man as 
If he had been put into a grinding mill, and ultimately cause 
the complete merger of the Atman into the Brahman, if not 
to-day, to-morrow, and in the next birth, if not in this birth ; 
that, therefore, even the smallest practice of the Karma-Yoga, 
or even the desire to practice it, is never wasted ; and that this 
is the most important characteristic feature of the Karma-Yoga 
(See my Commentary on Gh 6. 15. ), One must not restrict 
one’s attention to this life, and give up courage, but should 
continue one’s practice of performing desireless Action^ 
independently, courageously, and according to one’s own 
abilities. This bondage of Matter which one considers to be 
indissoluble in this life or to-day, as a result of pre-destination 
{ praUana~sa7hskdra ) will become gradually and automatically 
loose, by the gradually increasing practice of Karma-Yoga 5 
and when this goes on for some time, bahunani jamnandm 
ant& jndnavan mUfh prapadyatd* {Gi, 19 sometime or othert 
as a result of the complete acquisition of Knowledge, the 
bondage of or the dependence on Matter is broken, and the 
Atman at last acquires its fundamental or perfect qualityiess 
free state, or Release. What is impossible for a man ? The 
well-known proverb, ‘if a man performs the proper duties of 
manhood, he will become the same as the Narayana’, is only 
^ repetition of this proposition of Tedanta ; and, it is on this 
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very account that the writer of the Yoga-Vasistha has, in the 
chapter dealing with those who desire Release {mumuksu)^ 
praised the worth of Effort, and laid down the firm proposition, 
that by Effort everything is ultimately achieved (Yo. %. 4. 1048)., 
Although it has in this way been definitely proved, that 
the personal Self is fundamentally free to make the effort of 
acquiring Knowledge, and that by ceaseless effort based on 
self-dependence, it, sometime or other, escapes from the clutches 
of pre-destined (praktma) Karma, yet, it remains to give somo 
further explanation as to what is meant by the annihilation 
of Karma (karma-ksayaj^ and when it takes place, Icmina- 
ksaya* means the total, that is, the balanceless release from the 
bonds of Karma. But, as has been stated before, though a 
man may have acquired Knowledge, yet, in as much as he does 
not escape Karma (Action) in the form of drinking, eating,, 
sleeping, sitting, etc. so long as his body lives, and, in as much 
as his Commenced (prarabdhd) Karma is not annihilated 
otherwise than by suffering, he cannot determine to destroy his- 
body by suicide. Therefore, although all the Karma done 
before the acquisition of Knowledge is annihilated by the 
acquisition of Knowledge, yet, the soient has to perform some 
Karma or other, so long as he is alive, even after the acquisition, 
of Knowledge. Then, how is he to be released from this- 
Karma ? ; and, if there is no such release, there is no- 
annihilation of the previous Karma, nor is there any Release 
fmofesa) later on. The answer of Vedanta philosophy to this 
doubt is, that although Karma, in the shape of Names and 
Forms, does not at any time leave the Name-d and Form-ed. 
body of a scient, yet, in as much as the Atman is competent to- 
adopt or reject such Karma, a man can, by conquering his organs 
and destroying the Attachment, which exists in the case of 
every living being towards the Karma, so to say, kill the sting of 
Karma, though he may be performing it. Karma is inherently 
blind, lifeless (acetana), and dead. It does not by itself either 
catch hold of or leave anybody ; inherently, it is neither good 
nor bad. But, a man, by allowing his Self to get entangled 
in this Karma, gives it the character of good or bad, beneficial 
or malefic, by his Attachment (asakii). Therefore, when this^ 
Attachment in the shape of a feeling of raine-ness (mamatvap 
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comes to an end, the bondage of Karma may be said to 
be broken; then let that Karma remain or not remain. On the 
basis of this proposition, it is stated in the Gita in several 
places that : true abstention from Action ( naiskarmya ) consists 
in this, and not in the abandonment of Action ( Gi. 3. 4 ) ;- 
your Jurisdiction extends to the performance of Action, you 
cannot control getting or not getting the fruit of the Action 
( Gi. 2. 47 ); ^^Jmrmendnijaih karniayogam asaktafi^ (Gi. 3. 7 ), i. e.,. 


sarvabhutatmabhTddtma kiirvami api rmUpyate’' ),i. 
“that man, whose mind has become equable towards all created 
things, is not bound by Actions, though he may perform them”; 
''mrvakariimplmlatydgafn ktiru'' (Qi. 12. 11), i. e., “give up the 
fruit of all Actions”; ''^karyam ity eva yat karma niyatamkriyate" 
{Gi. 18. 9 ), i. e., “those who perform whatever Action befalls 
them, looking upon it as a duty, are sdtlvika'*; ‘'cetasa sarva- 
karmani mayi sa?hw?/as 2 /a”(Gi. 18. 57), i. e., “dedicate all Actions to * 
Me when you act”. The question whether or not the scient 
should perform all Actions which arise in life, is an independent 
question; and the doctrine of the Gita on that point will be 
considered in the next chapter. We have, for the present, to 
consider only what is the real meaning of the dictum that all 
Karma is reduced to ashes by Jhana ; and from the quotations 
from the Gita which have been given above, the opinion of the 
Gita on this question becomes quite clear. We apply this 
logical argument everywhere in ordinary life. Kor instance,, 
if a person unintentionally gives a push to another person, we 
do not call him a rowdy; and, even under the criminal law, 
death caused by mere accident is not looked upon as murder. 
If fire burns a house, or a deluge washes away a field, does one 
consider the fire or the rain as criminals ? If one considers 
only Action by itself, there will be found in every act some or 
other fault, defect, or evil, from the point of view of the 
human being; because, Jii doseya dhumendgnir 

ivdvrmh” (Gi. 18. 48), 1 e., “just as fire is enveloped in smoke, so 
also is all Action (a7‘a»25/i.a) enveloped in some fault or 
other”. But the fault wW the Gita advises one to 
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.give lip, Is not this fault. The Gita has laid down that the 
evil or virtue, which we ascribe to any particular Action 
of a man, does not lie in the Action itself, but depends on 
the frame of mind of the man who does it ; and, from this 
point of view, eliminating the evilness from an Action, means 
the doer of the Action keeping his Reason or Mind pure 
(Gi. 2. 49-51); and, even in the Upanisads, importance is 
attached to the Reason of the person who performs the Action, 
as follows : 

rmm eva manusyavam karana'^ bandhamoksayoh i 

handhaya viaayasangi mokse nirvisayaryi smrtam \\ 

( Maitryu. 6. 34 ; Amrtabindu. 2 ) 

4hat is: “the mind of a man is the only (em) cause for his 
being bound (by Karma) or being Released; when the mind is 
enslaved by objects of pleasure, it is bound; and when it goes 
beyond those objects (becomes nirdsaya ), that is, when it 
becomes desireless {niskama), or unattached (nihsanga), that is 
Release”. The Bhagavadgita has principally stated in what 
way one can acquire this equability of the mind by the 
•Realisation of the identity of the Brahman and the Atman ; 
and when this state of mind has been acquired, Action is 
•totally destroyed, notwithstanding that it is performed. 
Karma is not destroyed by becoming homeless ( nifagni)^ 
•that is, by Renunciation {samnyasa), and by giving up 
■sacrificial ritual to fire etc; nor by remaining Actionless 
{akriya), that is, by remaining idle without performing any 
Action whatsoever (Gi. 6. 1). Whether a man desires it or no, 
the wheel of Matter will go on ; and, therefore, man must 
also move round and round with it (Gl. 3. 33; 18. 60), But, 
that man, who does not dance as a dependent on Matter like an 
ignorant person, but keeps his mind steady and pure by control 
■of the organs and performs all Action, which befalls him in the 
•ordinary course of life, as a duty merely, and calmly, and 
•without allowing his mind to become attached, is the true 
emotionless (tarn to) man, the true Steady-in-MInd {dhiiapt'ajfLa), 
and one, who may be said to be truly merged in the Brahman 
{Gi. 3. 7; 4. 21; 5. 7-9; 18. 11.). A soient may perhaps renounce 
4he world, and give up the Action of ordinary life, and go and 
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sit in a forest ; but it is wrong to imagine that by bis baving®, 
intbis way, abandoned tbe duties of ordinary life, he has 
annihilated them (GJ. 3. 4). One must bear In mind the 
principle that whether he performs Actions or not, the 
annihilation of his Karma is the result of his having attained 
equability of mind, and not of his having abandoned, or of 
his not performing, Action. For explaining the true nature of 
the annihilation of Karma, the illustration given in the 
XTpanisads and in the Gita (Chan. 4. 14, 3 ; Gi. 5. 10), that the 
soient, that is, one who performs Actions by dedicating them 
to the Brahman, or without Attachment, is not touched by 
Karma, in the same way as water being on the leaf of the lotus 
flower does not adhere to it, is more appropriate, than, the 
illustration that Karma is burnt by Knowledge, in the same 
way as fuel is burnt by fire. Karma is essentially never burnt,, 
nor is it at all necessary to burn it. If Karma is Kame and 
Form, and if Name and Form means the visible world, then 
how is this visible world to be burnt up?; and, assuming for 
the sake of argument that it is burnt, then, according to the 
theory of Satkarya-vada, the utmost that can happen, is that itS' 
Name and Form will be changed. As Name-d and Form-ed 
Karma or Maya changes eternally, man cannot totally destroy 
this Name-d and Form-ed Karma, however much of a Self- 
knower he may become, though he may, as he wills^ bring 
about a change in the Name and Form ; and such a thing can 
be done only by the Paramesvara (Ve. Su. 4. 4. 17). But, the 
seed of goodness or evilness, which did not exist inherently 
in this gross Karma, and which a man instills into it by his 
feeling of mine-ness, can be destroyed by him ; and what has 
to he burnt up by him, is this seed. That man alone who has 
burntthis seed of mine-ness in his ordinary activities, by 
maintaining an equable frame of mind towards all created 
things, is the Blessed, the Accomplished (Jcrtakrtya), and the 
Released ; and his Karma is said to have been burnt by the- 
fire of Knowledge, though he may he performing all Actions 
( Gi. 4. 19 ; 18. 56 ). In as much as the being burnt up of 
Karma in this way is entirely dependent on the Mind being, 
free from objects of pleasure, and on the Realisation of the 
identity of the Brahman and the Atman, no time is lost in 
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•siicli Realisation performing its function of destroying Karma^ 
dn the same way as fire begins to exercise its function of 
burning, the moment it comes into existence. The moment 
Realisation comes. Karma is immediately destroyed. Neverthe* 
less, the moment of death Is considered to be more important 
■than all other times in this matter, because death is the last 
moment in a man’s life ; and, though -the Uncommenced 
Accumulated Karma may have been destroyed by previous 
Realisation, yet the Commenced (prarahdha) Karma Is not 
destroyed. Therefore, if this Realisation of the Brahman does 
not continue till the end, the good or bad Actions which may 
have been performed in the meantime as a result of Commenced 
Karma, will become desirefnl (sakama), and one will not be 
able to escape having to take a fresh birth to suffer their 

• consequences. It is true that that man who has become really 
Released from birth (jivanmukta) is not subject to this fear. 
But, when one is considering this subject-matter scientifically, 

• one has also to consider the possibility that the Knowledge of 
"the Brahmanj which has been acquired before death, may not 

• continue till the end. Therefore, philosophers consider the 
exact moment of death as of greater importance than the time 
before death ; and they say that the Realisation of the identity 

• of the Brahman and the Atman must necessarily take place at 
that moment, that is, at the moment of death; and that other- 
wise Release is not possible. On the basis of this theory the 
‘Gita, on the authority of the XJpanIsads, states that: “by 
remembering Me at the moment of death, and Realising 
that there is no other than I, the man is Released” (Gi. 8. 5). 
According to this proposition it follows that, any man, 
who has spent the whole of bis life in evil deeds, will 
become Released by Realising the Paramesvara at the 
moment of death, which, according to some, is not correct ; 
hut, if one considers the matter carefully, it will he 
■seen that there is nothing wrong in it. The man who has 
spent the whole of his life in evil deeds cannot acquire purity 
■of mind, and Realise the Brahman at the moment of death. 
As in all other matters, it is necessary to acquire the habit 
of devoting the Mind to the Brahman; and, it will be very 
'difficult, nay impossible, for the man who has not even once 
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lin Ms lifetime Realised the identity of the Brahman and the 
Atman, to get that experience suddenly at the moment of 
'death. Therefore, the second important teaching of the Gita 
in this matter is, that everyone should continually carry on 
vthe practice of abstracting his mind from the objects of 
pleasure, so that there is no difficulty in that state of mind 
being present at the moment of death, and the man being 
^thereby ultimately Released ( Gi. 8, 6,7 and 2. 72). But, for 
critically examining this philosophical doctrine, let us suppose 
■that someone, as a result of the impressions of previous lives, 
Realises the Parame^vara suddenly only at the moment of 
■death, Ro doubt, the case of such a man will be perhaps 
•one in a hundred thousand, nay, one in a million; but, we 
have to disregard the fact that such a case is difficult to come 
across, and to consider for the present what will happen if 
■such a case actually takes place. As Realisation has come to 
•such a man, though only at the moment of death, the Uncom- 
menoed Karma of such a man is destroyed, and the Commenced 
Karma comes to an end at the moment of death by its having 
been suffered for in this life. Therefore, such a man has no 
Karma left which has to be suffered for; and, it then necessarily 
follows, that he becomes free from all Karma, that is, from 
the cycle of life (sama?’a). This proposition has been 
expounded in the Gita in the stansa: bhajate 

mam ananyabhak'\ i. e,, “even a great evil-doer will be 
ireleased, if he worships the Parame§vara with the idea that 
there is no one else to worship”; and it has been accepted even 
by the other religions of the world. It may be borne in mind 
'that the word signifies the state of mind of 

•a person, whose mind is fully merged in the Parame&vara, 
•and the person who simply utters the words “Rama, Rama” 
by the mouth, while his mind is engaged somewhere else, is not 
meant. In short the importance of the Realisation of the 
Paramesvara is such that the moment it comes, all the 
Encommenoed Accumulated Karma is destroyed at a stroke. 
Whenever this state of Mind comes, it is welcome ; hut our 
^philosophers have concluded that it is essential that such a 
•state should continue in existence at the moment of death, or, 
if one has not acquired that Realisation before death, that one 
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shouM acquire it at least at the moment of death. ; otherwise.,, 
some desire or other will remain In balance at that moment?, 
and re-birth will not be averted ; and if re-birth is not averted j. 
Release /'mo/rsa;^ also becomes impossible. 

We have so far dealt with the questions, what the bondage 
of Karma is ; what is meant by the destruction of Karma ; and; 
how that is brought about, and when. Now, I will shortly 
consider the state in which those persons who have not escaped 
the bondage of Karma, and destroyed the consequences of 
Karma find themselves after death, according to the Vedic 
religion, and close this chapter. This question has been dealt 
with at great length in the Upanisads (See Chan. 4. 15 ; 5. 10;- 
Br 6. 16 ; Kau. 1. 3. 3). And all these Upanisads have been 

harmonised in the third pada of the fourth chapter of the 
Vedanta-Sutras. But, it is not necessary to go Into the whole 
of that discussion here, and we have only to consider the two 
courses which are mentioned in the Bhagavadgita (Gi. 8. 23-27).. 
The Vedic religion is divided into two well-known divisions, 
Karma^Kanda and Jhana-KSncLa. The original meaning of the 
Karma-Kanda out of these, is the worship of the Sim, .Fire, 
Tndra, Varuna, Rudra and other Vedic deities by sacTificial 
ritual, and obtaining children and grand-children, and cows, 
horses, or other wealth in this life, and a happy state after 
death by the grace of those deities. As at the present day, this 
sacrificial ritual of the Srutis has more or less ceased to exist^ 
people devote themselves to the worship of God, and to the 
meritorious Actions, like charity etc., enjoined by the Sastras, in 
order to achieve this object. But, it is clear from the .Rg-Veda. 
that in ancient times, people used to worship these deities by 
sacrificial ritual not only for personal benefit, but also for the 
benefit of the community; because, the Suktas in the Rg-Veda 
are full of praise of the deities India etc., whose favour had 
to be acquired for these purposes; and everywhere we come 
across prayers like ‘ ‘Q God ! give us children and wealth”; 
“make us live a hundred years”; “do not kill us, or our children 
or our warriors, or our cattle”.* As these ritualistic practices 


* These prayers are to be come across in many places but instead, 
of naentioning ail of them, I will only mention the prayer which is- 
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are common to the three Vedas, this course of worship was- 
known in ancient times as Vra2/rc?/ia?-ma’; and there is a detailed 
description in the Brahmanas as to the way in which they are ■ 
to be parforiiied. Bat, as the ritual prescribed for these various- 
sacrifices was different in the different Brahmanas, doubts 
arose as to which one was correct. Therefore, Jaimini has- 
made a collection of explanatory rules for bringing about 
harmony between these mutually contradictory ritualistic 
directions. The rules laid down by Jaimini are known as 
‘Mimariisa-Sutras’ or the ‘Parva-Mimarhsa’; and, therefore, the 
ancient Karraa-kanda came later on to acquire the name of 
the ‘Mimatiisaka-marga’; and, as that name is still in vogue, 

I have made use of it on various occasions in this book. Bub,, 
it must be remembered that though the word came 
into vogue only in later times, this Karma-marga of sacrificial 
ritual has been current from very ancient times. The word 
‘inimamm' occurs nowhere in the Gita, and that is why we 
find in it the words '’trayi dharini” (Gi. 9. 20-21), or, 'trayl-vldya'’ 
instead* Aranyakas and TJpanisads are Vedic treatises 
later in point of time than the Brahmanas, which describe the 
sacrifioiai ritual laid down by the Srutis. As these treatises 
maintain that sacrifioiai ritual is inferior, and that the 
Knowledge of the Brahman is superior, the religion dascribed 
in these later works is known as ‘Jnana-kanda’, Yet, as the- 
different Upanisads contain different ideas, it was also necassary 
to harmonise them. This has been done by Badaray anacary a in 
his Vedanta-Sdtras, which are also known as the Brahma-SutrasV 
or the Sarira-Sutras or the Uttara-Mimamsa. In this way, the 
Purva-Mimamsa and the XJttara-Mimarhsa are at present the two 
treatises which deal with the Karma-kanda and the Juana- 
kanda respectively. Strictly speaking, both these works funda- 
mentally discuss the meanings of Vedic expressions, that is to 
say, of the Mlmaihsa; yet, it is usual to refer to the followers 
of the Karma-kanda as ‘Mimamsakas’, and to the foilowers of 
the Jhana-kanda as ‘ Yedantins’. The followers of the Karma- 
kanda, that is to say, the Mimamsakas say that the obser vafica 

coiUB a-irass lu «v ^ry aay worship, na ueiy, na&toke tanay& ma mt: 
Tiyiu ma, m ffo§u ma no ahe-^u rltisah [ vlran ma no rndra bhamito vddhi?' 
kavismantah sadamittvTc kavamake \\ ( Rg. 1. 114. 8 ) 

51—52 
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of the four months, and of the saoriadal ritual, such as., the 
Jvotistoma-yajna, etc. are. the important doctrines of the Smti 
religion; and that according to the Vedas, he alone will aoijuire 
S Le who performs that Karma. Whoeyer he may be, he 
Lst not give up this sacrificial Karma; and if he does so, he 
musUe taken to have abandoned the Sruti religion; because, 
the Vedic sacrificial ritual was created at the same time as the 
Universe, and the virtuous circle of men performinpt and 
pl^aling ke deities, and the deities in return producmg ram 
and the other things needed by men, has been on fr 

times immemorial. At present, we do not^ attach much 
importance to these ideas, because the Sruti religion of sacrificial 
i-itual is not now in vogue. But, as the state of things was 
■different at the time of the Gita, the importance of this circle 
■of sacrifice has been described as above in the Bhagavadgita 
'( Gl. 3. 16-25 ). Nevertheless, it becomes clear from the Gita, 
-that as a result of the Knowledge conveyed in the Upanisads, 
this Karma ritual had even then acquired an inferior place 
trom the point of view of Release (2. 41-46); and this inferiority 

has increased later on by the growth of the doctrine of non- 
sacrifice (aUmsa). It is clearly mentioned in the Bhagavata 
religion, that although sacrificial ritual is prescribed by the 
Vedas/ the appurtenant slaughter of animals is not a proper 
thing, and that the ritual should be performed by offering 
only grain ( Ma. Bha. San. 336. 10 and 337 ). On that account, 

< and also to some extent, because the Jains later on raised the 
same kind of objection), the ritual prescribed by the Srutis has 
at present reached such a state, that persons who keep burning 
a perpetual fire as prescribed by the Srutis ( that is, agmhotris ) 
are rarely to be come across even in sacred places like Benares, 
and one hears that somebody has performed an animal sacrifice 
like the Jyotistoma, only sometimes in 20 or 25 years. Tet, 
as the Sruti religion is the root of all Vedic religion, the 

Tespect felt for it still continues, and the Sutras of Jaimini 
have become authoritative as a science explaining its meaning. 
But, although the Sruti ritual has in this way fallen into the 
baok-ground, the other ritual mentioned in Smrtis like the 
Manu-Smrti etc.— -which is known as the five principal sacrifi.- 
< 5 ial rites ( panca mahayajna ) — is still in vogue; and the same 
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^argument is applied to them as to the cycle of sacrifieial ritual 
ipresoribed by the Srutis mentioned above. For instance, Mann 
■and other Smrti writers have mentioned five daily sacrificial 
trites to be performed at home, which do not entail the slaughter 
of animals, namely, the study of the Yedas as a hmhna-yajm, 
-oblations to the ancestors as o. pitr-yajM^ oblations into the fire 
as a deva-yajfia, offering of food as bdi as a bkuta-yajfm^ and 
entertaining guests as a manusya-ynjna; and the ritual 
prescribed for a man in the state of a householder is, that he 
rshould partake of food after he has in this way satisfied 
-respectively the Rsis, the ancestors, the deities, the spirits of 
the departed, and men, by these five sacrifices. ( Mann. 3. 
68-123). The food which remains over after the performance 
of these sacrifices is known as "amrfa\ and the food which 
iremains over after everybody has eaten is known as '‘-vighasa' 
t(Manu. 3. 285). The 'amrld and the ^vighasa’ is the proper and 
beneficial food for the householder; and it is stated not only in 
the Mann-Smrti, but also in the Rg-Veda and in the G-ita, that 
if a person does not follow this precept, but eats food only by 
himself, he eats 'agha' or sin, and he is to be known as ‘aghasV 
( Rg. 10, 117. 6; Manu. 3. 118; Gi. 3, 13). Besides, these five 
principal sacrifices, the Upanisads and the Smrtis also consider 
other acts which are productive of public benefit, such as, charity, 
^trUth, kindness, and non-slaughter as proper for the householder 
{ Tai. 1. 11 ); and, in these texts we find the clear statement : 
'^^prajdtantum ma vyavacchetsik''\ i. e., “enlarge thy family, and 
iperpetuate thy generation.” All these Actions are looked upon 
as a kind of sacrifice, and the Taittirlya-Samhita explains the 
reason for performing them by saying that a Brahmin comes 
■to birth with three kinds of indebtedness, namely, to the 
Rsis, to the deities, and to his ancestors. Of these, the 
indebtedness to the Rsis must be satisfied by the study of 
the "Vedas; the indebtedness to the deities, by sacrifice ; 
and the indebtedness to the ancestors, by procreation ; 
otherwise, there is no Release for him ( Tai. Saih. 6. 3. 10. 5 ).^ 
^ The statemeafc in. the Taittiriya Saihhifca is as follows : 


**'^yamano mi hrahutanas trihhir rnam jayaie brahmamryena 
TSibhyo yaj^ena devebkyah prajaya pitThkyah e§a tia anriio yah putn 
yajyabraKmamnmftti. ’^ 






ancestors named Yayavara dangling in the air; and that, in 
performance of their injunctions, he later on married. { Ma. 
Bha. A. 13). It is not that all this Karma or sacrifice is to be 
performed only by Brahmins; and as even women and Sudras 
are competent to perform all other Karma, except the Yedic 
saGrificial ritiial, ;all the Karma performed according to the 
classification of the four castes made by the wi iters of the 
Smrtis-— e. g., warfare by Ksatriyas etc.— is also , YAJNA 
(sacrifice) ; and the word YAJKA has been used in this 
comprehensive meaning in these texts. Manu has said that 
whatever is proper for anyone, is his religious austerity 
(TAPA), (11. 335); and it is stated in the Mahabiiarata that:- 

arambImijajUahksatrascahaviryajflavisahsmrtah\ 

pptncarayajMh sUdMi ca japayajnu ddJalay(Xh 

, „ ' ' ( Ma., Bha. San. :237.13')' 

that Is ‘ ‘am mbha. (i n dustry ), bmi (corn etc), ser vioe, an d prayer 
are the four y a jiiaSj which are proper for the Ksatriyas, the 
Vai^yas, the Sudras, and the Brahmins respectively. In short. 


and With 


(Karma) in life (Ma. Bha. Anu. 48. 3 ; and Gl. 3. 10 and 4. 33), 
all the Karmas enjoined by the Sastras for the four classes, are 
Yajiias in a way; and if all these Yajilas or Sastra-en joined 
Karma, or trades, or duties are not kept going by everybody 
acoording to his own status, the entire community will suffer,, 
and will ultimately run the risk of being dtstroyed. It, 
therefore, follows that Yajiias, in this comprehensive meaning, 
are always necessary for public benefit. 

Here a question arises as follows: — as this course of life, 
in which predominance is given to Yajnas, and which is proper 
for the householder according to the Vedas and according to 
the arrangement of the four castes made by the Smrtis, is 
nothing but the performance of Karma, will a man, who 
performs this household Karma properly in the manner; 
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f3)rescribed by the Sastras, that is, morally, and according to 
Sastric injunction, thereby escape the cycle of birth and death? 
And if he escapes that cycle, then where is the importance of 
Jiiana? The Jnaiia-kanda and the Upanisads clearly say that 
unless a man realises the identity of the Brahman and the 
Atman, and acquires apathy towards Karma, he will not 
escape the cycle of birth and death, or from the Kame-d 
and Form -ed Maya or Illusion; and if one considers the religion 
laid down by the Srutis and the Smrtls, it will be seen that 
Karma predominates the life of everybody, which (life) is 
nothing but a Yajna in its comprehensive meaning. Besides, it 
is clearly stated in the Vedas themselves, that no Karma 
performed for the sake of Yajna, creates bondage, and that 
heaven is attained only by the performance of Yajhas. Even 
if the question of heaven is kept aside, Brahmadeva himself has 
laid down the rule that rain does not fail unless Indra and 
■other deities are kept satisfied, and the deities are not satisfied 
except by the performance of a Yajna. Then, what escape is 
there for anybody, unless he performs Yajnas or Karma? The 
chain of creation has been described by Mann, and in the 
•Mahabharata, the Upanisads, and even in the Gita as foilows:- 

agnauprastahufiKsamiiagadityamupatisthatel 

Mifyajjaijatevrsfdrvrsterani^mrtatahprajah}\ 

'that is, “when the material saorified in the Y ajna reaches the 
Sun through the medium of the fire, the Sun causes rain, rain 
causes food, and the food causes living beings” ( Manu. 3. 76 ; 
Ma. Bha. San. 263. 11; Maitryu.;6. 37; and Gl. 3. 14). And if 
these Yajiias are to be performed by Karma, how will it do 
to give up Karma? If the Karma in the shape of Yajnas is 
given up, the wheel of the world will come to a stop, and 
nobody will have anything to eat. The answer of the 
Bhagavata doctrine and of the Gita science to this objection 
is, that they do not ask anybody to give up the sacrificial 
■ritual (Yajna) prescribed by the Vedas, or any other Karma in 
■the shape of Yajna prescribed by the Smrtis or performed in 
-ordinary life; that they accept the argument that If this cycle 
• of Yajnas, which has been going on from times immemorial is 
•stopped, the world will become desolate ; and that, therefore, 
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they also lay down the proposition that nobody should give up^ 
Yajnas which entail Karma ( Ma. Bha. San. 340; Gi. 3. 16, )» 
Nevertheless, it has been clearly stated in the Jnana-kanda,. 
that is, in the Upanisads themselves, that unless Karma is. 
destroyed by Jnana and Renunciation, there can be no Release:, 
and therefore, they harmonise both these propositions and come 
to the conclusion that all Actions or Karma must be performed,, 
giving up the desire for the fruit or reward, and desireiessly 
or with an apathetic frame of mind ( Gi. 17-19). If one- 
performs the sacrificeSj such as, the Jyotistoma etc., prescribed, 
by the Vedas, with a frame of mind which entertains the hope- 
of heaven, one will undoubtedly reach heaven; because, whafe. 
is laid down in the Vedas cannot be false; yet, in as much as- 
heaven is not permanent, the Upanisads themselves say that: 

prapyantafn Imrmanas tasya yat kimceha Imrotyayam I 

tasmal lokat purmrety asmai lokaya karmaTi^' \\ 
that is, .“when the fruit of meritorious Action in the shape of 
sacrifices etc. performed in this life, is exhausted by enjoyment, 
in heaven, the orthodox performer of the Yajha has to come 
back once more from heaven to this Karma-world or earth.” 
(Br. 4.-4. 6; Ve. Su, 3. 1. 8: Ma. Bha. Vana, 360. 39); and even, 
the way of coming down from heaven is described in the- 
Ohandogyopanisad ( 5. 10. 3-9 ). The following slightly 
derogatory statements in the Bhagavadgita, namely,. 
''^kaimitmanah svargaparaK' ( Gi. 3, 43), ( i, e., “desire-filledi 
persons running after heaven” — Trans.), or ''‘traiguxiyavimyU^ 
vedWi’ (Gi. 3, 45), (i. e,, “the Vedas, which deal with matters- 
relating to the three constituents” — Trans.), have been made 
with reference to these orthodox persons ; and it is again clearly 
stated in the ninth chapter that: “gatagatam kamakamai 
labhante'^ (Gi. 9. 31), i.e., “such persons have to move backwards, 
and forwards between the heaven and this world”. This- 
moving backwards and forwards cannot be escaped otherwise 
than by the acquisition of Knowledge ; and unless these transi- - 

^ In reading the second part of this staiiza, ' pmuiTetyasmai^ 
should be broken up as ^pimreiV and ‘asmai\ so that the requisite: 
number of letters will not be found wanting. One has to do this.* 
very of ten in reading Vedic treatises. 
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tions are over, the Atman does not get true bliss, perfection, 
or Release. Therefore, the summary of the advice given in 
the Gita to everybody is, that one should perform not only the 
sacrificial ritual etc., but also all other acts prescribed for the 
four different castes, realising the identity of the Brahman 
and the Atman, and with equability of mind, and unattachedly, 
so that one will keep going the cycle of Karma and at the 
same time be Released ( Gi. 18. 5, 6,). It is not that a Yajna or 
sacrifice is performed merely by uttering the word ’’’’idam amuka 
devatdyai na mamci' (i. e., “this is for such and such a deity and 
not for me” — 'Trans.) with reference to some deity, and offering 
sesamum, rice, or animals into the sacrificial fire. It is more 
meritorious to offer up animal tendencies like, Desire, Anger 
etc., which are in everybody’s body, by way of sacrifice into 
the fire of mental control in the shape of an equable frame of 
mind, than to slaughter the animals themselves ( Gl. 4 33 
and it is in support of this proposition, that the Blessed Lord 
has said both in the Gita and in the Narayaniya-Dharma that ; 
“from among the sacrifices, I am the sacrifice in the shape of 
prayer”, that is, the highest form of sacrifice ( Gi. 10. 35; Ma. 
Bha. San. 3. 37.); and the Manu-Smrti says, that by continual 
prayer a Brahmin attains Release, whether he does anything 
else or not (Mann. 3. 87). The most important element in a 
Yajna is the giving up of the idea of mine-ness {mamatva) with 
reference to the object thrown into the sacrificial fire, by 
uttering the words: ‘m mama' (i, e., ‘this is not for me’), at the 
time of the throwing; and the same is the underlying import of 
eharitj?- etc. Charitable gifts stand on the same footing as 
sacrificial Yajnas. In short, one may say that doing a particular 
Karma, in which there is no selfish purpose, with a pure frame 
of mind, is a Yajna in itself. When one accepts this definition, 
of a Yajna, all acts done with a selfless and desireless frame 
of mind become a great Yajna in a comprehensive meaning, 
and the doctrine of the Mimarhsa school that no act performed 
for the purpose of a Yajna becomes a source of bondage, which 
has reference to sacrifice of wealth, applies to all desireiess 
actions. And as, in performing these actions, the desire of 
fruit has also been given up, the man has not to move like a 
shuttle between heaven and earth, and he ultimately acquires 
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the blissful state of Release, though he may be performing ail 
that Karma (Gi. 3. 9). In short, although samara (life) 
entails the performance of Karma or Yajha, the performers fall 
into two divisions, namely, those who go through life (sa^hsara) 
in the manner prescribed by the Sastras, but with the desire 
of reward (the orthodox ritualists), and those who go through 
life with a desireless frame of mind, and merely as a duty 
(the scients). And the doctrine of the Gita is, that persons 
falling in the first of these divisions, that is to say, the pure 
orthodox ritualists, obtain non-permanent fruit in the shape 
of heaven etc., whereas the others, that is, the Jnanins who 
perform all Actions by Jnana or with a desireless frame of 
mind, obtain permanent reward in the shape of Release. The 
Gita nowhere asks us to give up Karma for the sake of Release, 
Gn the other hand, it is clearly stated in the oominencement 
of the eighteenth chapter that the word Gi/aya ’=giving up, 
has been used every where in the Gita as meaning not the 
Renunciation of Actioh, but the Renunciation of the reward 
of Action. 

As the fruits of Action which are obtained by the orthodox 
Titualists and by the scients following the Karma-Yoga, are 
in this way different, those persons have to go to different 
spheres by different paths after their death; and these paths 
are respectively known as ‘pitryam ’ and ' devay am ’ (San. 17. 
15, 16); and these two paths are described in the eighth chapter 
of the Gita on the basis of the Upanisads. The man who has 
acquired Knowledge— and he must have acquired this Know- 
ledge at least at the moment of death— (Gi. 2. 72) goes and 
reaches the sphere of the Brahman, after his body has fallen 
and has been burnt in fire, through that fire, passing through 
the flames, daylight, the bright half of the month and the six 
months of the Miftoraya^ia; and as he attains Release there, he 
•does not take birth again and come back to this mortal world ; 
but, that man, who has been a mere orthodox performer of 
ritual and has not acquired Knowledge, reaches the sphere 
of the Moon, through the smoke of the same fire, and through 
night, and the dark half of the month, and the six months 
of the daksiipdyam ; and when he has enjoyed the reward of all 
the meritorious Actions, which he has performed, he again 
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Teturns to this world. This is the difference between the two 
paths (Gi. 8. 23-27). As the Upanisads use the word ‘ ’ 

(flarae) instead of ‘jyoHh' (flame), the first path is also called 
'‘amVadz’’, and the second path is called ^ dhumradi'. When 
one bears in mind the terminology that our utiardyama (period 
■during which the Sun is seen moving towards the Worth) is 
the day of the deities living on the North Pole, and our 
'daksiyayana (when the Sun is seen moving towards the South) 
is their night, it becomes quite clear that the first out of these 
it wo paths, namely, ^arcirddV {jyotiradt) is lighted from 
beginning to end, and that the other one or %h.Q dhumradiis 
■one of darkness throughout. In as much as Jnana (Know- 
ledge) is an embodiment of light, and the Parabrahman is 
“jifofisam jyofih” (Gi. 13. 17), i. e., “the brilliance of all 
brilliance”, it is only proper that the path taken by the 
•soients (Jnanins) after death should be lighted; and the 
adjectives 'sukla (whits) and (black) used in the Gita with 

reference to these two paths, mean that they are respectively 
lighted and dark. The Gita does not mention the stages sub- 
sequent to the uffarayana; but the Nirukta of Yaska contains 
a description of the spheres of the Gods, the Sun, the lightning, 
and the mental Purusa, which come after the utfardyam 
(Nirukta 14.9); and the descriptions of the devayana given 
in the various Upanisads are harmonised in the Yedanta- 
Sutras in which all the subsequent stages after the uttardyam, 
namely, the year (sawmfsara), the spheres of the air, the Sun, 
the Moon, lightning, Varuna, Indra, Prajapati, and ultimately, 
the sphere of the Brahman are described (Br, 5. 10 ;, 6. 2.15 ; 
•Chan. 5. 10 ; KauAi. 1. 3. ; Ve. Su. 4. 3. 1-6). 

I have thus far given the description of the various stages 
in devayana and the pitrydmx paths ; but as the stages of the 
■day, the bright half of the month, and the uttarayaiia Bmoxig 
them commonly denote Time, the questions which next arise 
■are whether the devayana and the have or at any time 

had or had not, any reference to Time. Although the words, 
day, night, bright half of the month etc. denote Time, yet, the 
other stages which are mentioned, namely, fire, flame, sphere of 
air, sphere of lightning etc. do not denote Time; and if one 
believes that a scient reaches different spheres after death 
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according as he dies during the day or during the , night, the? 
importance of Jhana also comes to an end. Therefore, in the- 
Vedanta-Sutras, the words, fire, day, uttarayaw etc. are not' 
understood as denoting Time, but are interpreted as referring 
to the deities embodied in those ideas ; and it* is stated that 
these deities take the Atmans of the ritualists or of Jnanins to 
the sphere of Moon, or the sphere of Brahman, by different 
paths (Ve. S€i. 4. 2. 19-21 ; 4. 3. 4), But, there is a doubt 
as to whether or not this opinion is acceptable to the 
Gita ; because, not only does the Gita not mention the 
subsequent stages oi %]iq utfarayav.a, which do not denote 
Time, but the Blessed Lord has Himself made a definite 
reference to Time in mentioning the two paths, in the words 
“I shall mention to you that TIME, dying at which TIME the 
Karma-Yogin returns or does not return” (Gl. 8. 23) ; and, there 
is a statement in the Mahabharata, that when Bhisma was 
lying on the bed of arrows, he was waiting for the uttarayana 
that is, for the time when the Sun begins to move towards the 
Worth, for giving up his life (Bhi. 120 ; Anu. 167), From this, 
it is clear that at some date in the past, the day, the bright 
half of the month, oi the uttarayai^a wem looked upon as proper 
times for dying. Even in the Rg- Veda, where the devayana 
and the pitrydija are described (Rg. 10. 88, 15 ; and Br. 6. 2. 15), 
a meaning denoting Time is intended. For this and many 
other reasons, I have come to the conclusion that when the 
Vedic Rsis were living near the Meru or the Worth Pole, that is 
to say, near the place in the Worthern hemisphere, where the 
Sun is continually visible above the horizon for six months,, 
the lighted period of the uttamyam, lasting for six months, 
must have come to be considered an appropriate time for dying; 
and, I have made a detailed exposition of this theory in another 
work of mine. But, whatever the reason may be, there is no 
doubt that this belief is a very ancient one, and this belief has 
become merged, at least mdirectly if not directly, in the belief 
in the two paths of the or the peYryStia ; nay, according, 

to me, one can trace the idea of these two paths to this belief. 
Otherwise, there is no explanation for the fact that two words 
having distinct meanings, namely, Md (Time), (Gi. 8. 23) in- 
one place and 'gati' (goal), or 'srti’ (path), (Gl. 8. 26 and 27) im 
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anotiier place, have been used in the Bhagavadglta with reference-' 
to i^xe devayam and the pitrya/ya. In the Samkarabhasya on the-- 
Vedanta-Sutras, it is stated that the Time-denoting meaning of 
the words devaydna and pitrymia is the one described in the Smrtis, 
which is applicable only to the Karma-Yoga , and that the true 
Brahmajnanin reaches the sphere of Brahman through the light- 
ed path described in the Srutis which is governed by deities ; 
and In this way, the ‘Time-denoting’ and the ‘deity-denoting’ ' 
meanings have been disposed of (Ye. Su. Sam. Bha. 4. 3. 18-31).. 
But In my opinion, if one considers the original Vedanta-Siatras 
themselves, the meaning given by Badarayanacarya of the 
word ‘devaydna' as deity-denoting, by taking the words ■ 
uttardyam etc. as referring to deities, and not to Time, must have ^ 
been the one in general acceptance; and it is not proper to believe 
that the path mentioned in the Gita is an independent path, 
different from this path of devaydnm mentioned in the Upanisads. 
But, there is no necessity to go into such deep waters here; because, 
although there is a difference of opinion on the question whether 
the words, day, night, uttardyana etc. in the devaydna saLdpitTydiia; 
were, from the historical point of view, originally Time-denoting , 
or not, yet, there is no doubt that this Time-denoting meaning , 
ultimately dropped out, and that these two words devaydna and 
pitryd'na have ultimately come to commonly and definitely 
mean, that whenever a man may die, and without any reference^ 
to the time when he dies, the Jiianin reaches the other world by 
the lighted path according to his Karma, and the orthodox, 
ritualist reaches it by the dark paths. Therefore, whether one • 
considers the words ‘day’ and 'uttardyana' as indicative of 
deities as Badarayanacarya says, or one considers them figura-- 
tively as the rising stages of the lighted path, the proposition 
that the ordinary meaning of those words in those contexts is 
indicative of the path followed, is not affected. 

But, whether it is the devaydna or the pUrydya, these paths • 
are obtained only by those who perform the Karma recom- 
mended by the Sastras, that is, righteous Karma ; hecause, itis- 
quite clear that though the jntrydva path is of a lower order- 
than the devaydna path, yet, as it takes a person to the sphere 
of the Moon, which is a kind of heaven,he must have performed 
some righteous Action or other, prescribed by Sastras, in this. 
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repeatedly go to the sphere of Yama, that Is, to hell. This is 


and it is stated even in the Bhagavadgita that purely demonian 
{usuri) or sinful persons attain this low state (Gi. i6. 19-^31; 9. 
12; Ye, Su, 3. 1. 13, 13; Nirukta 14 ,9). 

I have so far explained the manner In which a human 
being reaches three different states after his death, having 


the Yedio religion. It is true that Eelease is attained only by 
the devayuna path out of these three; yet, this Eelease is attained 
only ultimately, after rising step by step through the various 
stages of the arciradi { pifryawi) path. This path has also the 
other names of /irama-mw/cf^’ ( gradual Eelease); and, in as 
much as ultimate Eelease is attained by going to the sphere 
of the Brahman after the fall of the body, that is, after deaths 
it is also called ‘'wdeAa-mwM’ (body less Eelease); but the pure 
philosophy of the Absolute Self asks why it should be necessary 
for the man, In whose mind the Eealzsation of the identity of 
the Brahman and the Atman is continually present, to go 
anywhere else to reach the Brahman, or to wait for death. 
The Knowledge of the Brahman which is acquired by the 
worship of symbols like the Sun etc. taken for worship, that 
is to say, by the worship of the qualityful Brahman, is, in the 
beginning, a little incomplete; because, thereby the mind 
conceives the ideas of the sphere of the Sun, or of the 
sphere of the Brahman, and there is a risk of these ideas 
remaining fixed in the mind, to a greater or less extent, even 
at the moment of death. It is, therefore, proper to say that 
in order to remove this defect and attain Eelease, such persons 
st go by the devayam path (Ye. Su. 4. 3. 15); because, it is a 

of the Absolute Self that every 
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man reaches after death a (goal) which, is consistent with : 
the desire or present in his mind at the moment of death 

( Ohan. 3. 14. 1 ), But, the man, in whose mind there does not 
exist the Dualistic differentiation between the Brahman and 
his own Atman resulting from the -worship of a quality ful 
Brahman, cr for any other reason ( Tai 2. 7 ), hasevidently 
not to go anywhere else for attaining the Brahman, in as 
V much as he is perpetually Brahman -natnred. It is for this 

reason that Yajrlavaikya has told Janaka in the Brhadaranyaka 
(Br. 4. 4. 6) that the vital airs (jjrana) of the man who has 
become totally desireless, as a result of the pure Realisation 
of the Brahman, do not go anywhere else — “wa tasya prtuia 
tUkrdmanfi brahmaiva san brahmapijeli'\—-dJxd that such a 
person is always full of the Brahman and merged in 
the Brahman; and there are statements both in the 
Brhadaranyaka and the Ka-tha Upanisads that such 
a person “ AT R A brahma samasnute'' (Katha. 6. 14), i, e,, 
“Realises the Brahman HEBE”; and on the authority 
of these Srutis, it is stated in the Si vagi ta, that it is not 
necessary to leave one's place iu order to obtain Release. The 
Brahman is not such a thing that it can be said to be in a 
particular place, and not to be in a particular place (Ohan. 
7. 25; Mim. 2. 2. Ilk Then, where is the necessity for the 
; person who has acquired complete Realisation to go to the 

[ sphere of the Sun through the M?/arai/a^, by these gradual 

' steps, in order to attain the Brahman ? “5m/ma wda 

brahmaiua bhavali” {M.\xia.. 2iy 2. 9). i. e., “ that man who has 
realised the Brahman, has become the Brahman in this world 
that is, wherever he is ; because, in order that it should he 
i necessary for somebody to go to another place, the distinction 

i between the one place, and the other place, which depends on 

; Time or Space, must have, remained; and these differences 

cannot exist in the final, that is to say, the Non-Dual and 
Supreme Realisation of the Brahman, Therefore, why should 
that man, whose permanent mental state is; yasya sarvam 
atmaiva ’b'hut” (Br. 2. 4. 14) or, “sarvam kluilv idairi brahma^' 
(Ohan 3. 14.1), or ''aham brahmasmi” (Br, 1,4. 10), i. e., “I 
myself am the Brahman”, go to another place for attaining 
; the Brahman ? He is always Brahmified {brahma-hhUta). As 

■"'I' 

f 

I 
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■stated at the end of the last chapter, there are descriptions 
■in the Gita itself, of such supreme soients, in such words 
as follows: — ahhito hrahrm nirvaiiaM vartate vidifatmanam'* 
t(GL 5. 36), — since the man, who has given up the Dualistic 
•feeling and Eealises the nature of the Atman, has not to go 
•anywhere else for attaining Eelease, though he may have to 
■wait for death in order to exhaust his Commenced Karma, 
•the reward of Eelease in the shape brahma nirvar^ is always in 
front of him; or, ‘Uhaiva tair jitah sargo yesam samye sthitafh 
rmmh'" (Gi. 5. 19), i. e., “ those men, in whose minds the equa- 
lity of all created beings in the form of the identity of the 
Brahman and the Atman is fixed, have conquered both life and 
•death in this world (without having to depend on the demyana 
*path)” ; or, ^^bhutaprthagbhdvam ekastham anupasyaU'\ i. e., “that 
.man for whom the diversity in the various created things has 
•disappeared, and who has begun to see them unified (ekastham), 
that is, as of the same nature as the Paramesvara, has “brahma 
~sampadyatd\ i. e,, ‘ gone and joined the Brahman’ ” (Gi, 13. 30), 
In the same way, the meaning of the words “who knows 
ressentially” in the sentence “the Karma-Yogin WHO KNOWS 
ESSENTIALLY the demyana and pitryaya paths, is not 
•confused” which has been quoted above, seems to be “who has 
Eeaiised the ultimate form of the Brahman” (Bhag. 7. 15. 56). 
'This is the complete Brahmified (brahma-bhutaj state, or the 
'.most supreme BrahmI-state, and Srimat Samkaracarya has 
.■stated in his Sariraka-hhasya (Ve, Su, 4. 3, 14), that this is the 
most Supreme or the most complete state of the Eealisation of 
ithe Absolute Self. Nay, in order to acquire this state, a man 
must he said to have become the Paramesvara in a way ; and, 
it need not be said further, that persons who have thus become 
Brahmified may be said to have gone beyond the rules of what 
rshould be done and what should not be done in the world of 
Actions; because, as the Eealisation of the Brahman is always 
.awake in the case of these people, whatever they do is always 
inspired by a pure and desireless frame of mind, that is to say, 
■is always free from sin or merit. As it is not necessary to 
;go somewhere else or to die, in order to attain ;the Brahman 
-after, this state has been reached, such a Steady-in-Mind 
•devotee of the, Brahmaln {(stUtaprajfia hralimanistha) is known 
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•as ^jlvan-mukta' (birth-released), (See Yo. 3. 9). Though 
Buddhists do not admit the existence of the Atman or of the 
Brahman, yet, they have accepted the position that this 
desireiess state of a jlvan-muhta is the ultimate ideal of man; 
and they have accepted this doctrine with nominal verbal 
differences in their religious treatises (see the Appendices). 
Many persons say that as this ultimate self -less state is 
naturally antagonistic to the ordinary Actions of life, the man, 


becomes an ascetic (samnyasin). But, as will be seen from the 
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RENUNCIATION AND KARMA-YOGA.- 


( SAMNYASA AND KARMA-YOGA ). 

samnijasah karmayogas ca nihsreyasakaravubhau ! 

tayos tu, karmasamnyasat karmayogo visisyate II * 

Gita. 5. %. 

i have, in the last chapter, considered in detail the position 
that there is only one way, in which ono can escape the toils 
of eternal Karma, by Realising by personal experienoe the 
Parabrahman, which exists homogeneoUBly in ail created 
things; as also the questions whether man is or is liot free tn 
Realise that immortal Brahman, and how he should perform 
the transient affairs or Actions in the Maya-world in order to- 
obtain that Realisation ; and I drew the conclusions, that 
bondage is not the characteristic feature of Action, but of 
the Mind; and that, therefore, by performing these Actions 
with a pure, that is, with a disinterested frame of mind,, 
after having by means of mental control gradually 
reduced the Attachment which one has for the result of 
the fruit of Action, the Realisation of the Atman, in the shape 
of an equable frame of mind, gradually saturates the 
corporeal organs, and complete Release is ultimately obtained. 
In this way, I have answered the question as to what^^ is 
required to be done as being the means for acquiring the 
highest of ideals in the shape of Release, or the perfect state 

*• BeuancLation \samnyasa) and Energiain {karma yoya) are 
both. niMreyasakara^ i. e., productive of Release ; but out of the two, 
Adherence to Action [karma-yoga) is superior to the Henunoiatioa 
of Kiitiovi ^karma-samnyasa)^’. The meaning, in which the word 
‘ saihnyai.a’ used in the first line is to foe taken, becomes clear from, 
the ^ karma sam4yasa ’ used in the second line. These 

questions and answers from the Gita are found adopted at the 
foeginning of the fourth chapter of the Gane^agita, and there, the 
present verse has been given with a slight verbal difference aa,. 

kriyayogo viyogak capy uhjtau mok§asya sadhane \ iayor madhye kriya^ 
yogas tyagat tasya viHsyate () 
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adcordiiig to tlie pliilosopliy of the Absolute Self. We baVe 
now to consider the most important question, whether after 
having thus broken the bondage of Karma and fully Realised 
the Brahman, as a result of the purification of his Mind arising 
from his having acted in this way, that is, from his having 
performed Desireless Actions according to his own capacity 
and status, a scient or Steady -in-Mind { sthitaprajila) should 
subsequently, that is, when being in the state of a Perfect 
(siddha), continue performing Action, or, looking upon himself 
as one who has performed all that was to be performed, 
because he has acquired all that was to be acquired, consider 
all Actions in the world of Illusion as useless and inconsistent 
with Knowledge, and totally give them up ; because, logically 
speaking, In such a situation, both the positions of totally 
abandoning Action {karma-sanmydsa), and performing those 
Actions upto death with a desireiess frame of mind 
yoga)i are possible; and, as it is more convenient to chalk out 
one’s course of action consistently with that mode of life which 
is the better of the two, from the very beginning, that is to 
say, while one is training ouself ( sadhanavasthd ), no 
Metaphysical exposition on Action and hTon-A-ction becomes 
complete, unless one comparatively considers both these modes 
of life. It would not have been sufficient to say to Arjuna 
that after the Realisation of the Brahman, it is just the same 
whether one performs or does not perform Action (Gi. 3. 18) on 
the ground that a man, whose Reason has become equable 
“ towards ail created beings as a result of Knowledge, is not 
affected by the merit or demerit of any Action (Gi. 4. 20, 21), 
since Reason is superior to Action in all the affairs of life. 
The definite injunction of the Blessed Lord to Arjuna was : 
“Fight”! (yudhyasva!), (Gi. 2. 18); and it would be necessary to 
adduce some cogent reasons in support of this firm advice 
rather than placing before him the indecisive advice that it was 
just the same whether he fought or did not fight after he had 
acquired Realisation. Nay, the doctrine of the Gita has come 
into existence only in order to explain why a wise man must 
perform a particular act, notwithstanding that he sees before 
his eyes the terrible consequences of it; and this is indeed the 
most important feature of the GitA If it is true that a man is 

53—54 
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loundby Action, whereas, he gets salva,tiOT by Knowledge 
why should the person, who has acquired Knowledge, at all 
perform Action? Though the doctrines, that destruction ot 
Karma {Mrnm-lcsaml does not mean Abadonment of Action, 
ftat Action is annihilated by its being performed after one has 
giyen up the hope for the Fruit of the Action, and that it is 
not possible to give up every kind of Action etc., are true, ye , 
it does not thereby oonolusively follow, that one shoulci i 
give up as much of Action as one can ; and logically 

such a conclusion does arise. Because, as has been stated in 

the Gita, in the same way as it is no 

well for water, when water is to be found in all directions, ^ 
also has a sclent no more to depend on Action for anything, 
after he has acquired that Knowledge, which can be acquired 
t^fteperformLceof Action (Gl. 2. 48), Therefor^ Am^ 
has said to &I Krsna in the commencement of the thud 
lapter as follows; if in Your opinion the desireless or ^uable 

frame of mind is superior to Action, I shall make my Beaso 
pure like that of a Sthitaprajta; why do You compel me to 

Srform a terrible act like war” ? (Gl. S. 1), In reply to tins 
question, the Blessed Lord has said that “ 

Action etc., and in that way justified the doctrine of Aftion. 
tut, if philosophy has prescribed the ^^“^^ws 

{Benunciation) and Energism (Kaima-YOtoa), 
xiatolly that after the acquisition of Knowledge, a man 
may follow whichever path he considers better. Therefore, in 
the commencement of the fifth chapter. Ariuna has again said 
to the Blessed Lord that He should not mix up the two courses 
of life, hut should explain to him (Arjuna) in a definite way 
whioh of the two was superior (Gi. 5. 1) ; if .after the acquisition 
of Knowledge, it was just the same whether Action was 
oerformed or not performed, he would perform Action or not 
perform it as he liked ; hut. if perform Aotion was the 
better course of the two, the Blessed Lord should tell him t . e 
reason why that was so, so that, he would act according to Jlis 
directions. This question of Arjuna is not something new. 
In the Yoga-Vasistha (5. 56. 6), Bama has asked the same 
question to Vasistha, and in the Ganesaglta (4. 1) ^ the king 
named Varenya has asked the same question to Ganesa ; and it 
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even appears from tlie works of Aristotle tkat tkis question 
iiad been raised in very ancient times in Europe in G-reece, 
where philosophical ideas first originated. This same question 
has been raised at the end of the book on Ethics written by 
this well-known Greek philosopher (10. 7 and 8) ; and he has, 
In the first instance, expressed his opinion that true happiness 
consists in a soient spending his life in the quiet contemplation 
■on philosophy instead of in the ups and downs of life (saniMra) 
'Or of political activity. Yet, in the hook written by him 
subsequently on Politics (7. %. and 3), Aristotle himself says ; — ■ 
•some philosophers are engrossed in thoughts of philosophy and 
'Others in political activities; and if one considers which of 
these two modes of life is better, one must say that both the 
paths are to a certain extent proper ; nevertheless, It would be 
wrong to say that Non-Action is better than Action, because, 
happiness is nothing but Action ; and one may safely say that 
the acquisition of true nobility consists to a considerable extent 
•of Action founded on Knowledge and the principles of Ethics. 
From the fact that Aristotle has made two different statements 
in two different places, the importance of the clear statement 
in the Gita that ‘'karma jyayo hy akarmavaV' %)---> 

ACTION IS SUPERIOR TO NON-AOTION—becomes clear 
to the reader. Augustus Oomte, a well-known French philo- 
sopher of the last century says in his book on Material 
Philosophy that “it is misleading to say that it is better to 
spend one’s life in the contemplation of philosophy ; and 
the philosopher, who adopts such a course of life, and abandons 
the doing of whatever public welfare it is possible for him to 
do, must be said to misuse the material which is at his 
disposar*. On the other hand, the German philosopher 
Schopenhauer has maintained that in as much as all the 
activities of the world, nay, even keeping alive itself, is 
painful, the true duty of every human being in this world is to 
learn philosophy and to destroy all this Action as early as 
possible. Oomte died in 1857 A. D. and Schopenhauer in 1860 
“And it is a mistake to plam imctivity almM notion, for 

happiness is activity, and the actions of the Just and the wise are 
the realisation of much that la ndble^^. (See Aristotle^ s Politics 
trana. by Jowett. Vol. I. p. 212. The italics are ours). 
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A R Tito school of Schopenhauer has been continued iis 
Germany by Hartmann. It need not be said that the English 

philosophers Spencer, Mill, and others are of the same opinion 

as Oomte. But the modern Materialistic philosopher Nietzsche 
has gone beyond all these philosophers, and he has in his works- 
so severely criticised those who are for giving up Action, that 
according to him, it is not possible to refer to the supporters of 
Renunciation ( karma-sdmnyasa) by any milder terms than 

‘fools of fools’. " \ £ lA, -UA 

Just as in Europe there have been two schools of thought 

from the time of Aristotle upto the present day, so also, have 
there been two modes of life according to the Vedic religion 
in India from ancient times upto the present day (Ma. Bha. 
San. 349. Out of these two, one course is kncwn as the 
Sariinyasa-Marga or Samkhya-nistha or merely SAMKHYA 
or Jhana-nistha (because, it consists of being continually 
steeped in Knowledge) ; and the other path is known as the 
Karma-Yoga or shortly YOGA or Karma-nistha. I have 
already in the third chapter clearly explained that the 
words Samkhya and Yoga do not respectively indicate the 
KSpila-samkhya and the Patanjala-yoga. But, in as much as,, 
the word 'samnyasa' is also rather ambiguous, it is necessary 
to explain its meaning here more fully. The word^ samiyasa 
does not in this place mean ‘ not marrying or giving up 
wife and children and wearing saffron-coloured robes in case - 

^ Sully has in his book Pessimism gi von the names ‘Optimism^ 
and ^Pessimism^ respectively to Kanua-Yoga and Karma-Tyaga> 
(Samkhya or Renunciation). Bur, in my opinion, these names are 
not correct. ‘Pessimism' implies the meaning of 'whiner' or 

‘desnondent’. But those persons who give up wordly life, looking- 

upon it as transient, are ioyful j and though they give up such life,, 
they do so joyfully . Therefore, it is not correct, according to me, to- 
refer to them as ‘Pessimists'. Rather than that, it would be more 
proper to refer to Karma- Yoga in English as ‘Energism', and to ther 
Sarbkhya or the Samnyasa path as ‘Quietism'. As Knowledge of 
the Brahman is common to both these paths according to the V"edic 
religion, happiness or peace is the same according to both* we do 
not make the difference that one path leads to happiness and the 
other to unhappiness, or that one is hopeful and the other hopeless,. 
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'One has married, or ‘ merely adopting the fourth stage of life 




In politics till the moment of his death; and Srlmat Sam 



coloured clothing or to marriage or celibacy, but considers 
only whether the scient takes or does not take part in worldly 
activities, in differentiating between Renunciation and Ener^ 
,gism. All other things are of no importance, at any rate 
according to the religion of the Gita. The words ‘ karma- 
-samnyasa ’ or ‘ karma-tyaga ’ would be more appropriate and 
unambiguous in the present place than ' mfrmyasa^ (Renun- 
ciation) or ^caturthasmrna ’ {%lm fourth state). But, as it is 
■more usual to use the single wmd. ‘samiyasa* rather than the 
two words mentioned above, I have here explained the 
1-echnioai meaning of that word. Those, who consider worldly 
activities as fruitless, give up worldly life ; and, entering the 
■forests, take to the fourth state of life, aocoi'ding to the Smrti 



religion ; and, therefore, this path of Ahandonnient of Action' 
is called ‘ Sariinyasa But, the important factor in that 
procedure is the Abandonment of Action, and not the saffron- 
coloured robes. 

Though it is thus usual either to continue the performance of 
Action (Karma-Yoga) or to abandon Action (Karma-Saihnyasa), 
after the complete acquisition of Knowledge, doctrine- 
supporting commentators on the Gita have in this place raised 
the question whether both these paths are equally independent 
and in a position to give Belease, or whether the Karma-Yoga 
is the preliminary or first step, and one has ultimately to 
abandon Action, and renounce the world in order to attain 
Release. It is seen that these two courses of life have been 
mentioned as independent paths in the second and third 
chapters of the Gita. But those commentators, in whose opinion 
it is Impossible to attain Release unless a man renounces the 
world and abandons the ordinary activities of life, — and who 
have started commenting on the Gita with the preconceived 
notion that that must be the doctrine propounded by the Gita — 
pronounce the sum and the substance of the Gita to be that; 
“Karma-Yoga, is not an independent path of obtaining Release;, 
that one must, in the beginning, perform Actions in order to 
purify the mind, but ultimately go in for Renunciation; and that 
Renunciation is the paramount and the ultimate cult.” But 
if this meaning is adopted, then the importance of the word 
^dvividha' {iwo-fold) in the statement of the Blessed Lord that 
the Samkhya (Samnyasa) and Yoga (Karma-Yoga) are two 
kinds of cults in this world ( Gl. 3. 3), is lost. The word 
‘Karma-Yoga’ can be interpreted in three different ways ; (1) 
according to the first interpretation, Release is obtained by 
performing the Karma laid down by the Srutis and the Smrtis,. 
or the duties of the four castes, such as sacrifice etc. But this 
interpretation of the Mimamsa school is not acoeptable to the 
Gita (2. 45); {%) the second meaning is, that Action should be 
performed, but only for the purification of the Mind, in as 
much as the performance of Action (Karma-Yoga) is essential 
for the purification of the Mind. According to this interpreta- 
tion, Karma-Yoga becomes the anterior part or the preliminary 
for the Renunciation (Samnyasa) state. But this 
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is not the Karma-Yoga mentioned in the G-ita. (3) The 
important question in the Gita is, whether or not a scient, who- 
has Realised in what the benefit of his Self lies* should go on 
performing till death the worldly Actions, prescribed for the- 
caste to which he belongs, such as, fighting etc,; and the 
Karnia-Yoga described in the Gita is, that even a scient, who 
has acquired Knowledge, must perform the Actions prescribed 
for the four castes with a distinterested frame of mind 
(Gi. 3 . 55 ); and it can never be a preliminary preparation for 
Renunciation; because, in this path, a man can never abandon 
Action, and the only question is of obtaining Release. But,, 
the Gita clearly says that in as much as Knowledge has already 
been acquired by the man. Desireless Action does not become a 
source of bondage; and that the Release which can be obtained 
by Renunciation, can also be obtained by this Karma-Yoga 
(Gi. 5, 5.) Therefore, the words: ‘‘‘loke smin dvividha mstha” in 
the Gita (Gi. 3. 3) must be interpreted as indicating that the 
path of Karma-Yoga taught by the Gita is not a preparation 
for Renunciation, but that both these paths are equally good 
(tulyabala), from the point of view of Release, after Realisation 
has come (Gi. 8. %). That is why the Blessed Lord has disting- 
uished between these two paths in the latter half of the stanza 
(Gl. 3. 3) by saying: '^jildimyogena sa'fnkhyanaih karnm-yogeim 
yogimirrC' ( i. e. “the path for Release followed by Sarhkhyas is 
the Jnana-Yoga, and that followed by Yogins is the Karma- 
Yoga“-Trans.); and the two words ‘anye’ (the one) and ‘ai3are’ (the 
other) in the line ''anye samkhyena yogena karma-yogena mpa7'e^' 
in the thirteenth chapter, do not become appropriate unless 
these two paths are considered independent ( Gi. 13. 34). 

Besides, if one conMders the history given in the Mahabharata 
of the Narayaniya doctrine, from which the Aotivistio path 
(Yoga) has been adopted into the Gita, the same proposition is 
confirmed. The origin of these two paths has been described 
in the Mahabharata by saying that after the Blessed Lord 
had, in the beginning of the world, directed Hiranyagarbha, 
that is, Brahmadeva, to create the world, the seven mind-borii 
sons, Marici and others, came into existence from him; and 
these seven sons adopted YOGA, that is the Aotiyistio (prawffi) 
path of Action for properly carrying out the work of creation; 
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whereas, his other seven mind-born sons, namely, Sanatknmara, 
Kapila, and others took up the SAMKHYA, that is, the Path 
of Renunciation (nivrfti) from birth; and later on, it is clearly 
stated that, from the point of view of Release, both these paths 
ave equally useful (tulyabala), that is to say, they are different 
from each other and independent, and individually capable of 
bringing about the attainment to one and the same Parame- 
svara in the form of the Vasudeva (Ma. Bha. San. 348. Y4; 349. 
'63-73), In the same way, a distinction has been made between 
Hiranyagarbha as the founder of the Activistic Path and 
Kapila as the founder as the Sarhkhya Path, and it is 
nowhere stated that Hiranyagarbha later on gave up the 
performance of Action. On the other hand, it Is stated 
that the Blessed Lord created the cycle of Yajnas in 
the shape of Karma, in order to keep going without a hitch 
all the activities of the creation, and directed Hiranyagarbha, 
as also the other gods, to keep this cycle continually moving. 
(Ma, Bha. San. 340. 44-75 and 339. 66, 67). From this, it is 
established beyond doubt that Sarhkhya and Yoga are two 
essentially independent modes of life. It will thus be seen 
that the attempt of some commentators on the Gita to make 
out that the Karma-Yoga is inferior, is the result of a tra- 
ditionary insistence ; and that the statement occurring every 
now and then in these commentaries that the Kamia-Yoga 
is merely a medium for the acquisition of Knowledge, or for 
Renunciation, is something, which these commentators say 
of their own accord, and which is not borne out by the Gita. 
In my opinion, this is the greatest fault of those commentators 
on the Gita who support the Path of Renunciation; and unless 
this doctrine-supporting point of view of the eomnientators is 
given up, the true and mystic import of the Gita can never be 
realised. 

. ' ,Ifc is. not enough to say that Karma-Samnyasa and Karma- 
Yoga are individually equally productive of Release, and that 
one is not the preliminary part of the other ; because, if both 
these paths are equally productive of Release, it follows that 
one may adopt whichever path he likes ; and then, instead of 
arriving at the conclusion that he must fight, Arjuna would 
have the choice of the two paths of fighting, or renouncing 
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fb© world instead of figliting, after he had acquired Knowledge 
by the advice of the Blessed Lord. Therefore, Arjuna has 


m a definite way which of these two paths is more proper 
(Gi. 5. 11), so that it would be easy for him to act according to 
that path. Arjuna having asked this question in the 


lely in the next verse given a clear answer to it, namely, 
“though the Path of Renunciation, and the Path of Karnia- 

reyasaX 


.to Arjuna, such as,: — ‘"tasmad yogaya yujyasva’ (Gi. S. 50), 
i. e., “therefore, adopt the Karma-Yoga” ; or, te scmgo 
'^stv akarmcm” (Gi. 47), i. e,, “do not insist on not perform- 
ing Actions”) or, 

yastv indriydni manasd myamyarablmte 'rjuna I 
karmendriyaih karma-yogam asaktah sa vUisyate ii 

(Gi. 3.7.) 

'that is, instead of ahandoning Action, “controlling the organs 
by the M ind , and using the organs of Action for performing 
Actions with a desireless frame of mind is VI^ESA 
'(more IMPORTANT), ( /visiByate r \ because, in any case» 
karma jyayo hy akarma'$a}i\ i. e., “Action is SUPERIOR 
(sres^ia) to Inaction” (Gi, 3. 8) ; “therefore, go on performing 
Actions” (Gi. 4. 15); or, ‘'yogamWisthottispia'' {G-i. 4.^), i. e.» 
“accept the Path of (Karma-) Yoga and stand up to fight” ; or 
''(yogi) jnmibhyo 'pi rmto ’’dUkah'^ i.e„ “the merit of the (Karma-) 
Yogin is mom (adhikah) than that of the Jnana-margin (of 
. Sarhiiyasa)” ; or, ^'^tasmdd yogi bMmrjum''^ ^ 6), i e., 

^‘therefore, O Arjuna, become a (Karma-) Yogin” ; or, ‘‘mam 
■ anusmara yudhya m” (Gl.8. 7), i.e„ “think of me and fight” etc. 
..etc.; and in that advice the clear words V I’A! 
‘'ADHIKAH', ‘ V 1818 Y ATE' have been used in order to show 
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that the merit of Karma-Yoga is higher than that of Eennnoia- 
tion or Non-Action. And even In the summing up in the 18th 
chapter, the Blessed Lord has again said (Gi. 18. 6, 7) that, “it 
is my DEFINITE and BETTER opinion that it is not proper 
to abandon those Actions which have been prescribed, and that 
one must always perform Actions without being attached to 
them”. From this, it is established beyond doubt, that accord- 
ing to the Gita, Karma-Yoga is superior to Renunciation. 

But how will this doctrine of the Gita be appreciated by 
these commentators, whose doctrinal opinion is that Renuncia- 
tion or Devotion is the ultimate and most superior duty, and that 
Karma is merely a means for the purihoation of the Mind, and 
not the principal ideal or duty? It is not that they had not 
seen that the Gita has clearly given a higher importance to 
Karma-Yoga than to Renunciation; but, if they accepted this 
opinion as correct, their doctrines would become inferior ; and, 
therefore, these doctrine-supporting commentators have 
experienced considerable difficulty in disposing of the question 
put by Arjuna, and the answer given to it by the Blessed Lord, 
in the beginning of the fifth chapter, though they are both 
clear, logical, and unambiguous. Their first difficulty has 
been that the question as to which one out of the two paths,,, 
namely. Action or Inaction, is superior, does not arise, unless 
both these paths are considered independent; because, if, as 
these commentators say, Karma-Yoga is only a preliminary 
preparation for Jnana or Knowledge, it naturally follows that 
the preliminary part is inferior, and that Jhana or Sarhnyasa 
is superior ; and then, there would remain no room for Arjuna 
to ask the question he asked; but, if it is admitted that the 
question was a proper one, it becomes necessary to admit that 
these two paths are independent; and, if that admission is made, 
the position that the Path of Renunciation supported by them 
is the only path which leads to Release, becomes untenable I. 
Therefore, they have first passed Judgment that the question 
asked by Arjuna was itself not proper ; and they have made up' 
their minds to say the same thing about the reply of the 
Blessed Lord! But, even after this struggle, the clear answer 
given by the Blessed Lord to Arjuna that; “the merit or 
superiority of the Karma-Yoga is GREATS R(msm)”, (Gl. 5. 2)^ 
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cannot be satisfactorily explained ; and, tlieref ore, these com- 
mentators baTe gone to the length of laying down, on their 
own hook, and contrary to the anterior and posterior context,, 
that the statement ‘‘Jmrm-yogo visisyate’% i. e., “the superiority 
of Karma-Yoga is greater,” is a fallow praise of the Karma- 
Yoga, or merely anarfha-vada ( See. p. 31 above — Trans.); and 
that, even according to the Blessed Lord, the Path of Renuncia- 
tion is better ; and they have, in this way attempted to satisfy 
themselves (Gi. Sam. Bha. 5. 2; 6. 1, 2 ; 18. 11). Not only in 
the Saihkarabhasya, but also in the Ramanujabhasya has this 
stanza been interpreted as being a mere praise of the Karma- 
Yoga and an obitei' dicta (artha-vada), (Gi. Ra. Bha. 5. 1) 
because, although Ramanujacarya was not a Non-Dualist, yet, 
as in his opinion Devotion was the principal Ideal, Karnia-Yc^a 
became merely a means for Devotion based on Knowledge (Gl. 
Ra. Bha; 3. 1). My readers will see how the meaning in the 
original is stretched and mutilated, where the original work 
and the commentators support different doctrines, and the 
commentators begin to comment on the original in the firm 
belief that the doctrine supported by them is borne out by the 
original. Were not Sr! Krsna or Sri Yyasa in a position to 
clearly say to Arjuna in plain Sanskrit: “O Arjuna, your 
question is improper” ? But as, instead of doing so, it lias been 
stated in numerous places that “Karma-Yoga is superior”, one 
has to say that the doctrine-supporting interpretation, which 
has been put on the stanza by these commentators, is incorrect ; 
and if one refers to the previous and the subsequent context,, 
this inference is fortified. Because, it is stated in various 
places in the Gita, that the scient does not abandon Action, but 
performs all Actions with a disinterested frame of mind^ after 
attaining Realisation. (Gl 3. 64 ; 3. 19 ; 3. 35 ; 18, 9). Srimat 
Samkaracarya has, in his Saihkarabhasya, in the beginning 
raised the question whether Release is obtained by means of 
Knowledge, or by the ooiUhination of Knowledge and Action; 
and he has expounded the import of the Gita as being that 
Release is obtained by Knowledge alone, by the destruction of 
Karma resulting from Knowledge, and that Karma is not 
necessary for Realisation ; and, he has from this drawn the' 
subsequent inference, that the Blessed Lord must be considered' 
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to have accepted the position in the Gita, that even according 
to the Gita, Karma becomes meaningless when once the Mind 
has been purified, as Karma is not necessary for obtaining 
Release; and that as Karma is inherently binding or 
inconsistent with Knowledge, a sclent must give up (Action 
after acquiring Knowledge. That school of thought which says 
chat even after having acquired Knowledge, a man must 
perform Action, is known as the Knowledge-Action ( yfidBu- 
karma-samuccaya) sGkool, and the above-mentioned argument of 
Sri Sarnkaracarya is the principal argument against it. The 
same argument has been accepted even by Madhvacarya (Gl* 
Ma. Bha. 3. 31). But from my point of view, this argument 
is neither satisfactory nor unanswerable ; because (1) although 
Desire-prompted (/cawc?/a) Actions are binding and contra-indica- 
ted for Knowledge, the same reasoning does not apply to Desire- 
less (niskama) Actions ; and (3) although Action may not be 
necessary for obtaining Release after having acquired 
Knowledge, that does not negative the proposition that a sclent 
must, for other cogent reasons, perform Desireiess Action, 
though he has obtained Realisation. It is not that Karma has 
come into existence only for the purpose of purifying the Mind 
of those who desire Release, nor that that is the sole object of 
Karma. Therefore, one may say, that a scient has to perform 
the various activities in the world of Karma, which are 
appropriate for him according to his status in life, for other 
reasons than the obtaining of Release. I have in this chapter, 
later on, considered in detail, what these reasons are. ffor the 
moment, I will only say that the doctrine of the Gita was 
expounded for the sole purpose of explaining these reasons to 
Arjuna, who was desirous of becoming an ascetic ; and one 
cannot draw the inference that the Gita supports the Path pf 
Renunciation, by arguing that after the purification of the 
Mind, performance of Action Is not necessary for obtaining 
Release. It is true that the followers of Sarnkaracarya hold 
that after the acquisition of Knowledge, one must renounce 
the world and give up Action ; hut on that account it does 
not follow, that the same is the teaching of the Gita, or that 
• one has to interpret the Gita in a manner consistent with 
Tthe doctrines laid down by Sarnkaracarya or some other 
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doctrinaire, after first taking it for granted tiaat the doctrine 
expounded by Samkaracarya or such other doctrinaire, . 
Is the only true doctrine. It has been definitely laid 
down in the Gita that even after the acquisition of 
of Knowledge, it is better to perform Action than to renounce 
the world ; then you may call it a different school of thought 
or give it some other name. Still, it must he borne in mind 
that, although according to the Gita, Energism (Karma-Yoga) 
is in this way stated to be superior, the Gita does not maintain 
like other schools, which cannot endure a different philosophy, . 
that the Path of Renunciation is altogether objectionable; and 
nowhere in the Gita has any disrespect being shown for that 
path. On the other hand, the Blessed Lord has clearly stated 
that both the Path of Renunciation and the Path of Energism 
or Action (Karma-Yoga) equally lead to Release, that is to say, 
that they are both of the same value from the point of view of ' 
Release; and later on, the Blessed Lord has stated that '^ekam 
scmMiyam ca yogaM ca yah pasyati sa pasyati" ( Gi. 5. 5), !, e., . 
“that man who has realised that both these paths are of equal 
value, has realised the true principle”, as also that even in the 
‘Karma-Yoga,’ one has to make a ‘Renunciation 'of the hope for 
the fruit of Action----* % osawmyosf a samkalpo yogi hJmmti 
kas ca ( Gi. 6. 2), (i. e,, “unless a man performs a 
ffyaga) of the samJmlpa, fh&i is, of the hope of reward, born of a 
desireful mind, he does not become a (Karma-) Yogin”— Trans.) ■ 
and He has in this way skilfully harmonised as far as possible 
these two paths. But, though from the point of view of 
Release, the two paths of either abandoning Karma or continuing 
to perform Karma after acquiring Knowledge (and not before) 
may be of the same value, yet, from the point of view of 
worldly affairs, the most superior mode of life is to keep the 
Renunciation in the Mind itself, and to go on performing 
lifelong the Action which is beneficial to the world, through 
the medium of the bodily organs; because, the Blessed Lord has 
definitely said that in such a mode of life, both Renunciation 
and Action find a place; and Arjuna: has, according to this 
advice, become ready to fight. This is really difference 
between the sciant ( and the ignorant ( aywanm). If one 
considers only the swa-tormu, that is, the Actions which are to 
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be performed by the organs, these are the same in both the 
cases; but the ignorant person performs them with an attached 
Reason, and the scient, with an unattached Reason (Gl. 3. 25). 
This doctrine of the Gita has been expounded by the dramatist 
Bhasa in one of his dramas in the following words 

prajnasija murkhasya ca karyayoge J 

mmattwn abhyeti tanur na buddhih \\ 

(Avimara 5, 5). 

that is, “ when Actions are performed by the wise man, or the 
■fool, the Body is the same, but the Mind is different”. 

Some sundry supporters of the Path of Renunciation go 
further and say in this matter that : “ it is true that the Gita 
advises Arjuna to perform Actions ; but, this advice was given 
hy the Blessed Lord, bearing in mind the fact that Arjuna 
had still not acquired Knowledge, and was fit only for 
performing Actions for purifying the Mind. The path of 
■karma-tyaga (Abandonment of Action) is the proper course in 
the state of a siddha (Perfect,), even according to the Blessed 
Lord”. But, this means that the Blessed Lord feared that 
if He had told Arjuna that he was ignorant, he (Arjuna) would 
have insisted on acquiring complete Knowledge, as was done by 
Raciketa in the Kathopanisad ; and then He (the Blessed Lord) 
would have to initiate Arjuna into the complete Knowledge, 
.and when this complete Knowledge had been imparted, he 
«( Arjuna) would give up war-fare and become an ascetic, and 
upset His (the Blessed Lord’s) plans about the war; and that, 
the Blessed Lord expounded the Gita to his most beloved 
'devotee, in order to deceive him. In my opinion, one cannot 
do better than give up all argument with persons, who, in 
order to be able to support their own doctrine, stoop so low 
as to suggest that the Blessed Lord was guilty of such a mean 
action as to deceive His own beloved disciple. But in order 
that ordinary people should not be taken in by this deceptive 
•argument, I say that Sri Krsna had not to be afraid of 
•anyone, if He had wanted to say Arjuna in clear terms : “ you 
are ignorant, and therefore, you must go on performing 
Actions and iff after that, Arjuna had become rebellious, 
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1:he Blessed Lord was quite capable of keeping Mm in 
ignorance, and making him fight according to Ms inherent 
’tendencies ( prakrii<iharma\ (Gl. 18. 59 and 61) ; but instead of 
"doing so, He has OYei* and over again explained to Arjuna the 
meaning of Ijnana" and ^ vijnana' (Gi. 7, 3; 9. 1; 10. 1; 13. S* 
14. 1), and at the end of the fifteenth chapter, He has said to 
Ariuna: “by understanding this science, a man becomes a 
iscient, and a perfect being (Gi. 15. 33); and having in this 
way made of Arjuna a complete scient, the Blessed Lord has 
made him fight of his own free will (Gl. 18. 63). From this, it 
hecoines abundantly clear that the best mode of life for a sclent 
according to the Blessed Lord, is to continue to perform Action 
■desirelessly, even after having acquired Knowledge. Besides, 
even if Arjuna is, for the sake of argument, looked upon as 
ignorant, one cannot say that Janaka and other ancient Karma- 
Yogins, as also the Blessed Lord Himself, whose illustrations 
have been given by the Blessed Lord in support of His doctrine, 
were all ignorant. Therefore, one has to say that this fallow 
argument, based on a doctrinal insistence, is totally improper 
and objectionable, and that the Gita has expounded nothing 
but the doctrine of Action combined with Knowledge. 

It has become necessary for me to go in for this intro- 
duction, in order to show that the two paths of Abandonment 
of Action (Sarhkhya) and Energism (Karma-Yoga) were in 
vogue from times immemorial, not only in our country, but 
in other countries; and to show how and why doctrine- 
supporting commentators have perversely dealt with the 
the two important doctrines of the Gita on this subject, 
namely that, (i) these two paths are independent, that is, not 
inter-dependent, from the point of view of Release; and are 
■of equal value ; and that one is not a part of the other ; and 
that, (3) out of these two, Karma-Yoga is the superior path, 
though these doctrines are quite clear by themselves. I will 
now consider the subject-matter of the present chapter, namely, 
the reasons which have been given in the Gita for proving that 
■even in the state of Perfection, the path of Karma-Yogaj that 
is, of performing Actions till death with a desireless frame of 
mind, is more meritorious than Abandonment of Action. Some 
of these matters have been explained by me in the chapter on 
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Happiness and TJnliappiness (sukha-duhkha-viveJm) above ; but,-, 
as the argument in that chapter was restricted to the question 
of ha,ppiness and unhappiness, it was not possible for me to- 
fully deal with this subject-matter there. I have, therefore, 
started this independent chapter here. I have explained in the 
last chapter that the Vedic religion is divided into the Karma- 
kanda and Jnana-kanda, and shown what the difference between 
the two, is. Out of .them, there are directions in the Karma- 
kanda, that is. in the Sruti texts, such as, the Brahmanas, and 
partly also in the Upanisad texts, that eyery man, be he a Brah-- 
min or a Ksatriya, must maintain a sacred fire, and perform, the 
^jyotistoma and other sacrificial ritual according to his own 
status; and there also clear statements that it is the duty of 
every one to marry and increase his generation. See for- 
instance, the statements: "etad vai jardmaryam satram yad 
agnihohmn”, i. e., “this sacrifice in the shape^ of the sacrificial 
fii'e iagnihafra) must be kept alive till death” (Sa. Bra. 12. 4. 1. 1); 
or '^pTdjatantum md vyavatchhefsili\ i. e. “do not break the 
thread of thy generation” (Tai. U. 1. 11. 1); or “Uavasyam idam 
sarvanC\ i. e., “whatever is in this world, should be located 
into the Params^vara, that is to say, one should realise that it 
is of the Parame^vara and not of oneself”; and, with this, 
desireless frame of mind, 

karvan neveha karmayi jijitdsec cliakim samdh \ 

evam tvaiji 7 idnyatheto ’sH na karma lipyate nare ii 

(Isa. 1 and 2) 

that is, “one should entertain the desire of living upto a hundred" 
years, which is the limit of the life of man, whilst performing:. 
Actions ; and when Actions are performed that is, with 

that (god-dedicating) frame of mind, they will not 

have a binding for qq (lepa) on you (on any human being), and 
there is no other way for escaping (that iep,'/ or bondage)”. 
But, when one leaves the Karma-kanda and moves on to the 
Jnana-kanda, one also comes across contradictory statements 
in the same Yedic treatises, such as, "'hrahnmvidapnoti param”' 
(Tai. 2. 1. 1), i. e., “Release is obtained by Knowledge of the 
Brahman” ; or, “ndnyoh panthd vidyate 'yanaya’ (Sve. 3. 8), i. e., 
“there is no other path, except Knowledge, for obtaining. 
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Release” ; or ‘ 'purve vidvaihsah prajani na Jmrmymite l Mm prajaya 
Icansyamo yesam no 'yamatma ^ya7h loka iti telia sma, pufradSayayds 
ca vittaisayEyas ca lokaisanZiyas ca vyutthdyat ha hhiksaew'yam 
camnW^ (Br. 4. 4. 2% and 3. 5. 1)^ i. e,, “the scients of yore did 
not have any desire for children ; they used to- say: ‘as Ave see 
that the whole world is nothing but our Atman, why should 
we have any {other) generation ?’ and, without entertaining the 
*esayd\ that is, desire, for wealth, children, heaven, and the 
other spheres, such scients used to renounce those things, and 
roam about the world at will begging for alms”; or, “such 
persons, who have thus become ascetics, attain Release (Mun^ 
1 . 3 . 11 ); or, ultimately “yad ahar eva virajet tad ahar eva 
pravmjef* (Jaba, 4), i. e., “on such day as your mind becomes 
apathetic, on that day you should renounce the world”. As the 
directions of the Vedas are in this way two-fold (Ma, Bha» 
San. 340-6), it becomes necessary to see whether there is some 
other means of deciding which of the two paths, namely, 
Activism (pravrtti) or Renunciation (nivrtti), Earma-Yoga or 
Saihkhya, is superior. The question could have been decided 
by considering the 'dcdra \ that is, the conduct, usage, or custom 
of well-behaved persons ; but, in this matter, even the 
conduct of such persons is seen to be two-fold. It is clear 
from history that Suka, Yajnavalkya, and others had taken 
to the Path of Renunciation, whereas Janaka, Sri Ersna, 
Jaigisavya and other scients had adopted the Path of Action. 
Therefore, Badarayanacarya has said in the argument in the 
demonstrated conclusion (siddhanfa-paksa\ that both these paths 
are ‘ tulyam tu da7'sanam ’, that is, of equal value from the point 
of view of conduct (Ve. Su. 3. 4. 9); and there is even a Smrti 
text that :~ 

livelcl sarvada muktah kurvato ndsti kartrtd I 

alepavadam asritya h'lkrsriajaiiahaii yatha\\ 
that is, “that person who has acquired complete Enowledge 
of the Brahman, is always a non-doer ( akarta ), isolated 
{aliptcd, and eternally released like Sri Ersna and Janaka 

* Anandagiri has taken this statement as being from the Smrtis 
in his commentary on the Samkarabhasya on tUe EathopaQisad 
(Eatha. 3. 19). I have not found where the original is. 
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In til© saiB© way, in tli© Bliagavadglta, after nientioiiiiig tlie 
tradition of the Karma-Yoga from Mann to Iksvaku etc. 
it is stated '' evam jnatvci krtafn karim purvatr apt 

nuimiksubhih" (Gl. 4. 15), i. e., “knowing this, sdents like 
Janaka and otkers performed Action, in ancient times ; 
and in the Yogavasistha and the Bhagavata, there have been 
given other illustrations besides that of Janaka (Yo. 5. 75; 
Bhaga. %. 8. 43-45). If some one doubts whether Janaka and 
others had acquired complete Knowledge of the Biahman, I 
say that it is clearly stated in the Yogavasistha that all these 
persons were ^ jlvanMukta’ (birth-released); and, not only in the 
Yogavasistha, but also in the Mahabharata, Yyasa is stated 
to have sent his son Suka ultimately to Janaka in order to get 
complete Knowledge of the science of Release (Ma. Bha. 
San. 325, and Yo. a. 1). So also, even in the Upanisads, there 
are traditions that the king Asvapati Kaikeya had taught the 
Knowledge of the Brahman to the Rsi Uddalaka, and that 
Ajata^atru, the king of Kasi, had taught it to Gargya Balaki 
(Br. 2.1). Yet, there is nowhere any statement that either 
AsiWati* or Janaka had given up their kingdom, and had 
taken to Renunciation in the form of the Abandonment of 
Action. On the other hand, in the conversation between 
Janaka and Sulabha, he (Janaka) first describes to her his 
own state by saying, “I am attachmentless, that is, I am 
ruling without being attached; and if one of my hands is 
annointed with sandal-wood paste, and the other hand cut 
off, the pain and the pleasure of both, would be the same’* etc.; 

and then goes on to say: ■ 

mokse hi trwidha nistha drstva 'nijair moksavittamaih n 
jmnam lokoitaram yac ca sarvafijagas ca karmapam il 

jnananistham mdanty eke moksaiastravklo janah i 
karmanistham tayaivanye yatayah sukmiadarUnak^ 
prahdyobhayam apy evaM jflanam karma ca kemlam l 

Irtiyeijam samdkyhdta 7iistha tem ma,hatmand n 

. , .(,Ma..BhA"San. 320. 38-40). 

that is, “those who know the science of Release have prescribed 
three different systems: (1) acquiring h and abandom^^^ 
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all Action; that is known by the experts in the science of 
Release as ‘Jnana-nistha; (2) in the same way, other subtle 
philosophers mention a Karma-nistha ; but besides the pure 
Jhana-nistha and the pure Karma-nistha, this (3) third 
hfistha or path, (that is, the path of performing Action 
after having destroyed Attachment by means of Know- 
ledge ) has been mentioned to me by that sage (PailoaMkha)*‘. 
The word means 'that course of leading one’s life 

by which ultimate Release Is obtained’ ; and even In the 
Samkarabhasya on the Gita, the word ‘•msiha' has been 
interpreted as meaning ''anuspi£yaiW:paryam\ that is, the 
'fafparaftt’ (being engrossed) in that which is 'aivustheya' (to be 
performed in life). Out of these paths of living one’s life, 
Jaimini and other followers of the Mimamsa school have not 
given any importance to Knowledge, but have maintained that 
Release is obtained solely by performing sacrificial ritual :— 

iJanalKihiibM}yyaj'Maihb?'ahnia}0veda--paraffah\ 

sastravi a4 pramanam syilh prapMs te pammam gaiim \\ 

( Jai. Su, 5. S. 23) 

because, if one believes the contrary, the iniunctions of the 
Sastras, that is, of the Vedas, will become futile. (Seethe 
Sabara-hhasya on Jai Su. 5. 2. 23) ; and the writers of the 
XJpanisads, as also Badarayanacarya have treated all sacrificial 
ritual as inferior, and laid down the doctrine that Release is 
•obtained by Knowledge, and that it cannot be obtained by 
anytMng other than Knowledge (Ve. Su. 3. 4. 1, 2). But 
Janaka says that Pan casikha (being himself a follower of 
•Samkhya philosophy) had taught a third system distinct 
from both these systems, namely, of performing Actions, being 
free from Attachment. It becomes clear from the words 
“distinct from both these nistha-' that this third system is not 
a part of either of the two systems, but is a totally independent 
one. This third system of Janaka has been ultimately 
mentioned even in. the Vedanta-Sutras (Ve. Su. 3. 4. 32-35) ; 
and even in the Bhagavadglta, it is this third system of 
Janaka — with the addition of Devotion— which has been 
mentioned. But the dootrine of the Gita is, that the path of 
the Mimarhsa school, that is, of Kaima^^^^^ JnSna, does 
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not lead to Release, but only to heaven (Gi. 3. 42-44 ; 9. 21) ; 
and, that path which does not produce Release can also not be 
called a "nistha' \ because, the definition of ‘nistha’ as a path 
which ultimately leads to Release is accepted by everybody^ 
Therefore, although in referring in a general way to the various 
schools of thought, Janaka has referred to three systems, yet^ 
the pure Karma-marga of the Mimamsa school, which excludes 
Knowledge, has been omitted from the class of ^mstha\ and the 
other remaining two have been described in the beginning of 
the third chapter of the Gita (Gi. 3. 3). These are the system of 
Pure Knowledge (Samkhy a), and the system of Knowledge 
combined with Desireless Action (Yoga) ; and, in support of 
the second out of these two systems, (namely, of the third 
system according to Janaka), the historical illustration of 
Janaka has been mentioned as : ‘‘ferJwaMafra M samsiddkim 
astMta jamkadayaK' (Gi. 3. 20), 1 e., “Janaka and other© 
obtained Release only by performing Action in this way”. 
Even if we do not take into account the case of Janaka and 
other Esatriya kings, Tyasa procreated the two ksetraja sonst^ 
Dhrtarastra and Pandu, in order to keep unbroken the ruling 
line of Vioitravirya ; and he wrote the Mahabharata by three 
years’ continuous labour in order to redeem the world ; and it 
is well-known that in the Kaliyuga, Sri Samkaracarya, whO' 
was a protagonist of the Samny asa school based on the Smrtis^ 
re-established the Plindu religion by his super-human 
intelligence and industry. Nay, the world itself came into 
existence when Brahmadeva was ready to perform Action; and,, 
as I have stated above, there Is a statement in the description 
of the Narayaniy a doctrine in the Mahabharata, that Marlct 
and the other six mind-born sons came into existence out of 
Brahmadeva, and stuck to the Aotivistic path till death,, 
without taking to asceticism, in order to keep alive the course- 
of Action, whereas the other seven mind-horn sons of 
Brahmadeva, namely, SanatkumSra and others, were from 
birth free from Desire, of the Path of Renuncia- 

tion (Ma BhS. San. 339 and 340). The explanation as to why 
those who had realised the Brahman, and even Brahmadeva 
himself, adopted this Aotivistic path (pi'avrtli-mufga) of 
performing Action, has been given in the Vedanta-Sutras in the- 
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following words ; ‘\javad adhikZiram avasthiti7'adhikuri’^arrC\ (Ye 
S€i. 3, 3. 3S), i. e., “until that which has been prescribed for a 
particular person by the Paramesvara has been completely 
performed, he does not escape the performance of Action”. 
This explanation will be considered later on, WhateTer the 
explanation may be, this much becomes clear, namely, that 
the two Paths of Action (pravrtU), and Inaction ipMvrtti), 
were followed by sclents from the very commencement 
•of the world ; and therefore, it is clear that one cannot decide 
as to which of the two is the better path merely from the 
conduct of sclents. 

But, the next argument of Ascetioists is that, although one 
•cannot, merely from the consideration of conduct, decide whether 
Inaction is better than Action, since the traditional conduct is in 
this way two-fold, yet, as it is clear that there is no Release until 
one has broken the bondage of Karma, it follows that it is more 
beneficial to discard the ties of desire-creating Karma, or Action, 
as early as possible after the acquisition of Knowledge. In the 
Sukanuf^asana chapter of the Mahabharata — this chapter is also 
known as ‘Sukanuprasna’ — the Path of Renunciation has 
been advocated; and there, to the following question made by 
Suka to Yyasa, namely, 

yadidam vedavacanam kuru karma iyajeti ca\ 
kdm disam vidyayd ydnti kam ca gacchanti karmana ll 

(San. 240.1 ) 

that is, “the Vedas enjoin the performance of Action, as also 
the Abandonment of Action; therefore, tell me what results are 
•obtained by ‘'wdi/a’, that is, by Knowledge without Action, or 
by Action alone”, Yyasa in replying has said: 

karmavjd hadhyate jantiir vidyayd tu pramuayate \ 
tasmdf karina ria kurvanti yatayah pdradai'sinah \\ 

(San. 240. 7 ) 

that is, “by Karma, the created being is bound, and by 
Knowledge he is released; therefore, the through-seeing 
Yatins or ascetics, do not perform Action”. I have 
^already fully dealt With the first part of this Stanza in 
the last chapter. There is not the slightest dispute about 
the proposition; “kdrma/^W hadkyate jimtur vidyayd in 
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one sees that, gross or lifeless Karma by itseir does not eitner 
bind, or release anybodyj that, man is bound by Karma as a 
result of his Hope for Fruit, or by his own Attaohment; and 
that, when this Attachment has been got rid of, a man stands 
Released, notwithstanding that he may be performing Action 
by his external organs. With this idea in mind, Sri Ramacandra 

says to Laksmana in the Adhyatma-Ramayana, that: 

pravahapatitah Imryam kurvann api na lipyaie \ 
hahye saTvatTa kartTtvaM avahann api ragJiava !i 

that is, “the man who has fallen in the stream of samara 
(worldly life), which is the embodiment of Action, remains 
untouched, though he may externally perform all sorts of 
duties”. When one considers this doctrine of the philosophy 
of the Absolute Self, one sees that it is no more necessary to 
abandon Action on the ground that it is productive of unhap- 
piness, and that it is enough if one makes one’s mind pure and 
equable, and gives up the hope of reward. In short, though 
there may be an opposition between Knowledge and Desireful 
Action, no kind of opposition can exist between Knowledge 
and Desireless Action. Therefore, in the Anuglta, instead of 
iUo nTrpstap Ic.d.Ttnci Tia kuTvaiiti , 1. 6., therefoi8 A.otion& 
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Saiinaka. to YudhistHira in the Vanaparva, there lias been 
added to the following first part of the stanza, 


Ij^ad ida’fh veckimccmam kum karma tyajeti ca\ 
the following latter part, namely, 

tmmad dJiarmZm imdn sarvan nabliimanat samacaret U 

(Vana. 2. 73). 

that is, “though the Vedas enjoin both the performance of and 
the ahaiidonnient of Action, one should perform all one’s duties 
(Karma) without entertaining the pride (of being the doer)” i 
and in the Sakaniiprasna also, Vyasa has in two places clearly 
said to Suka that: — 

em pu7'vatcirU vrtlir brahmmMisya vidlwjate ) 
jmmavan eva Jmrmaijti Imrvan sarvatra sldhyati n 

( Ma. BhA San. 237. 1; 234. 29.) 

that is, “obtaining Release by acquiring Knowledge and also 
performing Actions, is the most ancient (purvcifara) method of 
Brahmins”. It is clear that Karma combined with Jnana, and 
after the acquisition of Jnana, is intended by the words 
jnanavm eva. When one considers dispassionately these 
statements which support either side of the question, it becomes 
clear that the argument '^kanm)]ta badhyate janhih'\ does not 
yield the only inference “tasmat Imi'ma na kurvanti"’, i. e., “there- 
fore, Actions are not performed”, which supports Abandonment 
of Action, hut also the equally important inference ''tasmat 
karimsu nihsnehah”, i. e., “therefore, one does not become 
attached to Karma” — which is in support of Dasireless Action. 
It is also not that I alone draw this two-fold inference of my 
own accord, but even Vyasa himself has clearly expressed 
this meaning in the following verse from the SukanupTasna> 
namely, 

dvav imdv atha panthdnau yasmin vedah pratistliltah \ 
prmydtilaksava dliarmak nivrttis ca vibhasitah H * 

( Ma, BhA San. 240. 6 ). 

There are the following other readlags of this part of the 
seooB,d line of the stanzaj namely^ subha-^itah’ and 
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that is, “such are the two modes of life, both of whicli are 
equally supported by the Vedas,— the one is the Activistic path^ 
and the other is of Inaction, that is, of Renunciation”. So 
also, as I have mentioned before, is it stated in the Narayaniya 
doctrine that these two paths have existed independently from 
the commencement of the world. But, as both these paths have 
been mentioned independently, as occasion arose, in the Maha- 
bharata, we find in one and the same Mahabharata statements, 
which support the Path of Inaction, side by side with state- 
ments, which support the Path of Activism; and in the 
commentaries on the Gita, which support the Path of 
Renunciation, the statements supporting the Path of Inaction 
have been referred to as the only important ones, as though 
there could be no other path, or as if any other path which 
might be possible, was either inferior, or only a preparatory 
step of the Path of Renunciation. But, this kind of argument is 
only doctrinal ; and on that account, though the meaning of the 
Gita is clear and plain in itself, it has now-a-days become 
unintelligible to many. The stanza “ dvav imav atJia panthamu'^ 
etc., is of the same importance as the stanza ‘Uoke 'smin 
dvividha nistha" (Gi. 3. 3) in the Gita; that is to say, one can 
clearly see the intention to refer in this place to two modes of 
life which are of equal value. But some persons, closing their 
eyes to this plain meaning, and to the previous and subsequent 
context, attempt to maintain that this verse indicates only one 
path and not two paths. 

Though the Vedic religion thus fails into these two 
independent paths of Karma-Sarhnyasa (Sarhkhya) and Desire- 
less Action (Yoga), yet, as the Gita does nob look upon them 
as equally good alternatives, hut is of the firm opinion that 
Hhe Karma-Yoga is superior to the Path of Renunciation’, 
it further says, in support of the superiority of Karma-Yoga, 
that it will be impossible for us to abandon Karma, so long as 
the world In which we live, as also our very existence in it 
for even a single moment, is itself Karma ; and if one has to 
live in this world, that is to say, in this land of Action, how 


nivrttis ca vibhaviiah’. Whichever reading is taken, the words 
dvav appear in the beginning in each reading; and from 

this, it is clear that these two paths are independent. 
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<3a]i one escape Action ? We see ourselves tiiat thirst, tunger, 
and other desires do not leave us so long as our body lives 
*(Gi. 5. 8, 9); and if the Path of Renunciation gives us the 
liberty of performing a disgraceful Action like begging for 
satisfying those desires, what prevents us from performing 
all other worldly Actions, prescribed by the Sastras, with a 
•desireless frame of mind? If a person wishes to give up the 
performance of these other Actions, fearing that he wiir lose 
the happiness of the Brahman, or forget his Non-Dualistlc 
Realisation of the identity of the Brahman and the Atman ^ 
by becoming bound up in the bonds of Karma, his mental 
•control must be looked upon as still imperfect; and all 
Abandonment of Action made when the mental control is 
not perfect, is, according to the Gita, the result of ignorance 
({moAa) and is a tamasa or futile act (Gl. 18. 7; 3. 6). hTot only 
is this so, but it naturally follows that in order to perfect such 
imperfect mental control by means of the purification of the 
mind, such a man must continue to perform the Karma 
prescribed by the Sriitis or Smrtis for a householder, such as, 
.sacrificial ritual, charity etc,, which promotes the desireiess 
frame of mind. In short, snob an Abandonment of Action 
is never meritorious. Weil; if you say that the man’s mind is 
unaffected by objects of pleasure and is under his control, then 
why should he be afraid of Karma, or, why should he take up 
the futile attitude of not-performing Action ? Just as an 
umbrella made for protecting against rain, can be tested only 
in the rain, so also, or, by the comprehensive test of Kalidasa j- 
vikarahetau sati vikriyante \ * 

yesam 7ia ceta/hsi ta eva dhtrah \\ 

(Kumara. 1. 59) 

that is : “ that man, whose mind does not fall a prey to mental 
confusion, when the objects which create the emotions are 
in front of the eyes, may truely be said to be brave "s is the 
control of the mind really tested by means of Karma; and the 
fact as to whether or not the mind has become perfect Is 
ascertained not only by others, but also by the doer of the 
Actions himself. It, therefore, follows, even oh this basis, that 
those Actions which befall one according to the injunctions 
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of tlie Sastras, that is to say, those Actions which befall one- 
in the stream of life, must be performed (Gi. 18.6). If one 
says, “lam not afraid that the acquired purification of my' 
mind will be affected by the performance of Action, because, 
my mind is under proper control; but I do not wish to waste 
my titiie in the performance of Action, and thereby un- 
necessarily tire my body, if it is not necessary to do so for 
obtaining Release”, such an abandonment of Action, which' 
is due to the contemptible fear of troubling the body, becomes- 
a ‘ rajma * abandonment, and the fruit or good result to be- 
obtained by Abandonment of Action, is not obtained by the 
man who abandons Action in this way (Gi, 18. 8). Theii^ 
why is Action to be abandoned at all ? If some one says, 
that it is not proper for the Self, which pertains to the perma- 
nent world of the Brahman, to take part in Action, which per- 
tains to the Maya-world and is non-permanent, even such an 
objection is not proper; because, if the Paramatnian Itself is- 
covered by Maya, where is the objection for a man to be clothed 
in Maya in the same way ? Just as there are the two divisions 
of the world, namely, the Brahman-world and the Maya-world, 
so also are there the two divisions of the Seif and of the corporeal 
organs in the case of a human being, Out of these, couple the 
Self with the Brahman, merge the Self in the Brahman, and^, 
keeping your mind unattached in this way, by realising the- 
identity of the Brahman and the Atman, perform all the 
activities in the Maya-world by the Mayic corporeal organs i- 
that is all. When one behaves in this way, not only will there 
be no obstruction to one’s obtaining Release, but further, the 
proper portions will be joined together, and one will not incur 
the blame of not having shown proper respect to, or having 
disjointed, any portion of the creation ; and one will obtain the 
merit of having performed one’s duty both in the Miya-worldi 
and in the Brahman-world— this world and the next. This- 
is the theory which has been supported in the Isavasyopanisad 
(Isa. 11). But, these statements from the Srutis will he 
considered in detail later on. For the time being, I will only 
say that the statement in the Gita, that the sclents, who realise 
■ the identity of the Brahman and the Atman, perform all 
r activities in the illusory world merely by their body or merely 

I 
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by tbeir organs (Gi, 4, 21 ; 5. 12), means the same thing ; and. 
the propositions in the Gita (Gl. 18. 9), that “the true 
Abandonment of Action consists In performing Actions with 
an unattached frame of mind, without entertaining the hope of 
reward, and merely as a duty”, and that “the non-performanoa 
of Action is not the true abandonment of Action”, haYe beeii- 
made to bring out this idea. Though Karma belongs to the 
Maya-world, the Parame^vara has created it for some 
unintelligible reason ; and, it is not within the power of any 
human being to stop it; it is within the power only of the 
Parame^vara to do so ; and there is no doubt that the 
performance of Actions merely by the body, keeping the Reason 
unattached, does not prevent a person from obtaining Release, 
Then, where is the objection to performing the Actions 
prescribed by the Sastras through the medium solely of the 
organs and being renounced in Mind ? It is said in the Gita 
that, M kascit ksanam api jatu tisthaty aJmrmakrt" (Gi. 3. 5 » 
18. 11), i. e., “in this world, no one can for a single moment 
remain without performing Action’ V and, in the Anugita, that 
^"mislmjrmyam na ca loke ^smin muhurtam api labhyate" (Asva, 
20. 7), i. e., “in this world, there is no escape from Karma (for 
anybody) even for a single moment”. Not only men, but even 
the Sun and the Moon are continually performing Action ! 
JNay; as it is definite that Karma is nothing but the creation,^ 
and that the creation is nothing but Karma, we ourselves see 
that the activities of the world, that is to say, Karma, does not 
rest for a moment. The Blessed Lord has said in the 
Bhagavadgita (Gi. 3, 8) that, “if one gives up Action, it will 
be impossible to get food to eat, and Draupadi has said to 
Yudhisthira in the Mahabharata that “aJcarmm.iam vai bhutanam 
symi: na M kacam’* (Vana. 32. 8 ), i. e., “living beings 
cannot exist without performing Action”; and accordingly, 
even Sr! Samartha Ramadasa Svami says in the Dasabodha, 
after having referred to the Knowledge of the Brahman, that: 
“if one tries to reach the highest goal, giving up the 
of lifet one will hot get even food to eat” I (Da, 12. 1, 3). 
if one considers the life of the Blessed Lord Himself, 
seen to be performing the Action of helping saints and 
destroying villains in this illusory world from Yuga to Yugat 
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become desolate and be destroyed ( Gi. 3, 34 ). If tlie Blessed 
Lord Himself is, in this way, performing Actions for the 
maintenance of tb.e world, it clearly follows that there is no 
sense in saying that the performance of Action after the 
acquisition of Knowledge is useless. Therefore, the Blessed 
Lord advises everybody in the name of Arjuna, according to 
the mle, “'ijah knyuvan sa parji^ifah” ( Ma. Bha, Vana. 313, 108 ), 
i, e. “that man is the truly learned man, who is a doer", that 
since nobody in this world can escape Karma, one must 
perform all the duties which befall one according to one ’s 
own status in life, giving up the desire for fruit, that is, with 
one’s mind in a state of renunciation, in order that one should 
not be affected by Karma; and that this is the only and the best 
way (Yoga) which is possible for man. Matter (praM/) will 
always go on performing its activities; but when one gives up 
the egotistical idea that he is the performer of the Action, one 
is Released (Gi. 3, 27; 13, 39; 14. 19; 18. 16). Not only is the non- 
performance of Action, or Renunciation in the shape 
of the Abandonment of Action (as prescribed by the 
.Sarhkhyas), not necessary to obtain Release, but it is never 
possible to entirely abandon Action in this world of Action. 

To this, some persons raise a further objection, that though 
it may not .be necessary to abandon Action for breaking the 
bondage of Karma, and it riiay be enough to merely give 
up the desire for the fruit of Karma, yet, w'-hen the mind has 
become desialess as a result of the acquisition of Knowledge, 
-and all desires have been destroyed, there remains nothing 
which will provoke one to perform Action; and therefore, if not 
•as a result of the fear of unnecessarily taxing the body, at 
least as a result of the destruction of Desire, Karma comes to 
an end of itself. The highest goal of a man in this world is 
the obtaining of Release; and, as the man w'ho has obtained 
such Release by means of Knowledge has no more any ^emna’ 
■(desire) for children, wealth, or heaven (Br. 3. 5. 1 and 4. 4. 22), 
it is the natural, inherent and ultimate result of such Jnana, that 
Karma should leave such a person, although he may not wish 
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to give it up. That is why it is stated in the IJttaragita that: 
jnuminrteMaffptasijakrtakrtyasyayoginahi 

mi casti Umcit kartavyam asti cen na sa tattvavit II 

(Uttara. 1. 23), 

that is, “for that man who has become Accomplished 
as a result of having drunk the nectar of Knowledge, no further 
duty remains; and if any further duty remains, that man is not 
a real HattvavU\ i e., Jnanin”.^^ And if this is looked upon as a 
fault in a Jnanin, that is wrong. As a matter of fact, Sri 

Samkaracarya has said that this is an ornament of the person 

who has acquired the Knowledge of the Brahman— alamkaro 
hy ayam astnaka7h yad brahmatmavagatau safyam sarvalcartmm- 
mhanih'' (Ye. Su. Sam. Bha, 1. 1. 4). So also, are there such 
statements in the Gita as, "tasya karyam rm vidyate'^ ^ (Gl. 3. ^^), 
i e **£or the Jnanin, nothing remains to be done ; or, for 
him*, there is no necessity of the Yedic Karma-ritual” (GL 2. 46); 
QVi ‘^^yogdrudhasya tasyaiva samah karaiiain ucyate (Gi. 6.3),. 
i. e., “when once a man has become steeped in the^Yoga, 
abandonment becomes necessary (kaianci) for him ; and 

such adjectives as ^ (Gb 13.^16 

“one who has given up all activities” and 'aniketah (Gi. 12^ 
19) i. e., “one who has no home * etc. have been used in the 
Gita with reference to a Jnanin. Some persons, therefore, think 
that the Bhagavadgita accepts the position that Karma leaves 
a man of its own accord, after the acquisition of Knowledge^ 
But, in my opinion, these meanings ascribed to these words 
and’ sentences in the Gita, as also the arguments mentioned 
above, are not correct. I will, therefore, set out here in short 
what I have to say to the contrary. ^ _ 

As I have already shown above in the chapter on Happiness 
and Unhappiness, the Gita does not accept the position, that 
when a man ha s a^ir^djgn^ l^ or desires . 

id^that^ this verse is from the ^rutia ia not correct. It 
does not appear ini the §amkara-bhasya on the Yedanta-Sutras; but it 
has been taken by Samkaracaiya in his Bhasya on the Sanatsajatiya, 

ahditia there stated to be from the BiDga-purana. It is clearly rot 

in support of Karma-Yoga, but of the Saihuyasa-marga. There are 
similar statements in Buddhistic works (See the Appendix), 
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iiust necessarily have come to an end. There is no nnhappiiiess 
in merely having a desire or a wish, and the true inot of 
■unhappiness is the Attachment, which is Part of the Desire. 
Therefore, the doctrine of the Gita is, that instead of killing 
desires of all kinds, one should only give up the Attachment to 
the ohjects of desire, and go on performing all Actions. It is not 
that when this Attachment is given up, activity must also be 
simultaneously given up. Nay, it is impossible that activity 
should come to an end, though Desire may have come to an 
end ; and we see that whether there is Desire or not, everyday 
.Actions like breathing etc. continue. But why go so far .f 
Remaining alive, even for a single moment, is an Action by 
itself ■ and though a man may have acquired perfect Knowledge, 
this living does not come to an end by his desire or by the 
destruction of his desires. It is a matter of everybody’s 
^experience, that no Jhanin commits suicide because he has 
acquired Knowledge ; and that is why the Gita says that 
U kascit ksmam apijatu tisthaty akarmakrr (Gl. 3. 5), i. e., “no 
one, whoever he is, can remain without performing Action”. 
The first doctrine of the Karma-Yoga in the Gita is, that in 
this world of Action, Action is something which befalls every 

•one naturally, and that it is not only a part of the stream of 
life, but also inevitable, and not dependent on the desire of 
man When it has thus been proved that there is no mutual 
and permanent relationship between Desire and Action, the 
■statement, that Karma must come to an end simultaneously 
with the destruction of desire, falls to the ground of itself; 
and then the question naturally arises as^ to in what way the 
scicnt ( Jnanin) should perform those Actions, which befall him 
even after the destruction of Desire. The reply to this question 
is given in the third chapter of the Gita (See GL 3. and 

my commentary on it). The Gita accepts the position that 
•there remains no duty for the Jnanin, after the acquisition of 
Knowledge, as of his own. But it goes further ahd says th^^^ 
no man, whoever he may be, escapes Action. The two 
propositions that the Jnanin (soient) is free -from duty and that 
he does not escape Karma, appear to some persons mutually 
.contradictory. But the same is not the case with the Gita. It 
harmonises them by saying that in as much as Karma is 
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imavoidable, the soient must perform it m.en after the 
acquisition of Knowledge ; but, in as much as a JnSnih has no 
more any duty for his own Self, it now becomes necessary 
for Mm to perform all his duties desireiessly. In short, 
■the word Vflsya’ (that is, ‘for the Jnanin’) in the line “toaya 
kanjam na mdijat€'\ in the seventeenth stanza of the third 
I chapter is more important than the words “ karyam na vidyate ” ; 

I and the sum and substance of the stanza is, that as there is 

-j nothing more to be got by a Jnanin ‘as for himself’, he must 

thereafter, that is, after the acquisition of Knowledge, perform 
i his duties desireiessly ; and the same purport has been conveyed 

I to Arjuna by the words, “ tasmad asaktah satafam karyam karma 

i mmacara” (GL 3. 19), i. e., “therefore, go on performing 

[ whatever duties have befallen you, according to the injunction 

j of the Sastras, without becoming attached to the Karma, and 

I 4o not give up the Karma ”, by using the cause-denoting word 

'^tasmatd in the beginning of the stanza. When this relation 
•of data and conclusion between the seventeenth and the 
nineteenth verses of the third chapter, as also the entire 
context of the chapter, is taken into account, it will be seen 
that it is not correct to take the words *‘tasya karyam na vidyate'” 
as an independent proposition, as is done by the supporters 
of the Path of Eenunoiation, The best proof of this position 
-are the following illustrations. In support of the proposition 
that one has to perform all the duties which befall one as a 
result of the injunctions of the Sastras, even after the acqui- 
;sition of Knowledge, though no duty for one’s own benefit 
remains, the Blessed Lord says immediately afterwards that 

na me partha 'sfi Jcartavyani trim lokesu Mmcafia J 
nanavaptam avaptavyam varta eva ca karmani W 

(Gi. 3. 23). 

that is: “ O Partha, there is not (remaining) for Me any duty 
which, is Mine in this three-fold universe, nor is there (in Mo 
any desireto obtain) anything which has not been obtained 
by Me; see that l am also nevertheless performing Karma 
‘The words, “ na me kartavyam asfi '', i. e., “for me, no duty has 
remained ■’ in this stanza have been said with reference^ to 
ihe words. karyam na i. e., ‘‘for hirn, there 






remains no duty”, in tlie former stanza (U-I. o. 17); ands 
therefore, it is quite clear that these four or five stanzas bear 
out the proposition that, “though no duty may have remained 
as a result of the acquisition of Knowledge, yet, and even for 
that very reason, one must perform all the duties prescribed 
by the Sastras, with an unattached frame of mind”. Other- 


impossible position of the enunciated doctrine being different 
from the illustration given, will arise. In order to get over 
this impossible position, the commentators, who follow the 
Renunciation school, interpret the word In the 

sentence ^' tasmad asaktah satatadi kdrijam karma samacam ”, 
in quite a different way. According to them, the main doctrine^ 
of the Bhagavadgita is that the scient must give up Action, 
But Arjuna was not a scient; therefore-—-' -the Blessed; 

Lord has enjoined him to perform Karma. But, as I have 
already explained abovei the argument that Arjuna was still 
igporant, after having heard the Gita, is incorrect^. 
Besides, even though the meaning of the word ‘ tasmdtd may be 
thus stretched, the illustration about Himself given by the 
Blessed Lord, in support of the main proposition, by the- 
words “m me partha *sfi kartavgam etc.”, i. e., “I am per- 
forming Action, although no duty is left for Me for My own. 
benefit”, pannot be properly explained in the same way. 
Therefore, the word '‘tasya’ in the sentence ‘\tasya karyaih na 
vidyate’' must he considered important instead of the words 
karyarn na vidyate'* i, and when that is done, the sentence 
' tasmdd asaktah satatam karyain karma samacara ” must be 
interpreted as meaning: “you are a scient; and, therefore, 
it is true that there is no Karma left for you for your own 
personal benefit ;but, for the very reason that such Karma 
is not necessary for your own benefit, do whatever duties 
befall you according to the Sastras, with the feeling ‘this is 
not for me that is, with a desireless frame of mind In 
short, according to, the Gita, the idea ‘ this is not for me ’ does 
not become a reason for not performing Karma, and we 
have to draw the inference, that as Action is unavoidable,. 
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therefore, tills imaroidable Action, which has been prescribed 
by the Sastras, must be performed with a self-sacrificing 
frame of mind; and, considering the matter from the point of 
Tiew of consistency, the same meaning has to be adopted. This 


‘therefore, giye up Action', cannot at all arise according to the 
philosophy of the Gita, Therefore, the Gita has drawn the 
conclusion that Action should be performed, giving up 
selfish desires, from the data ‘it is not for your benefit.’ The 
argument adopted by Vasistha in the Yoga-Vasistha, after he 
had preached the Knowledge of the Brahman to Rama, for 
inducing him to perform Desireless Action is the same; and 
the above-mentioned doctrine of the Bhagavadgita has been 
adopted literally at the end of theyoga-Yasistha ( See Yo. 6 
U. 199 and ‘216. 14; and my commentary on the translation 
Gi. S. 19). The teaching of the Gita has been adopted in the 
Buddhistic religion in the sacred books of the Mahayana sect, 
in the same way as it has been adopted in the Yoga- 
But, I have not dealt with that matter here, as it will 
straying from the subject, and I have considered it later in 
Appendix. „ 

When a man has got the Knowledge of the Atman, 
the individualistic language of M ’ and ‘mine’ does not 
remain (Gi. 18. 16 and 26); and therefore, the Jnanin is said 
be 'nir-mama\ ‘nir-7nama' means, one who does not say, ‘mine’, 
‘mine’ {inama)', and Jilanesvara Maharaja has conveyed the same 
idea in describing the Jnanin in the following stanza 
{ omvim ) : 

He does not know the word *1’ i 

he does hot say of anything that it is ‘mine’ 

57—58 
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Experience of pain and happiness l 
for him there is none II 

( Jha, 1^. 149. See p. 346 above). 


But, it must not be forgotten that although the feeling of ‘I’ 
or ‘mine’ may be got rid of, as a result of the Knowledge of the 
Brahman, their place is taken by the words ‘the world’ and 
‘for the world’ — or speaking in the language of Devotion, by 
the words ‘the Pararaesvara’, and ‘of the Paramesvara’. Every 
ordinary human being in the world carries out all his activities 
with the feeling of ‘mine’, or, ‘for my benefit’. But, as that 
man who has become a sclent, has lost his ‘mine-ness’ {manmtva}^ 
he begins to perform ail the activities in the world created by 
the Isvara with the feeling (the mine-less, i. e., larmaina feeling) 
that they are of the Paramesvara, and that the Paramesvara 
has created him for performing them : this is the difference 
between the JfLanin and the Ajnanin (Gi. 3. 37, 38). When one 
takes into account this doctrine of the Gita, the plain meaning 
-of the words, “ ‘sama’ becomes a ^km'arixi’ to the person who has 
become steeped in Yoga’ V becomes apparent (See. Gl. 6. 3 and 
my commentary on it). Some commentators on the Gita 
interpret this stanza as meaning that, the man, who has become 
steeped in Yoga, should thereafter take to ‘sama' that is, 'santi\ 
and do nothing else. But this meaning is not correct, ^iama 
means ‘ peace of mind ’; and instead of describing that ‘ sama ’ 
as the ultimate ‘result’ (kanja), it is said in this stanza that 
this ^sarna' or 'santi’ is the ‘cause’ (H7*a?2a) of something else — 
^'samah karanam ucyate’'. Therefore, ‘sama’ must be considered 
as a ‘‘karana' (cause), and we must see what the ^karya' (result) 
of it is. If one considers the previous and subsequent context* 
it becomes clear that that result (karya) Is ‘Karma’ ; and 
then this stanza has to be interpreted as meaning, that the 
Yogin should make His mind peaceful, and perform all his 
further activities by means of that sama or santi (peace) ; 
and one cannot interpret it, as has been done by the 
commentators, as meaning that ‘the Yogin (yogUrudha) should 
give up Karma’. In the same way, the words “sarvUrambha- 
paritydgV' and ''aniketah'* must be interpreted as indicating the 
Abandonment of the Hope of Fruit, rather than the Abandonment 
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of the Action itself, as has been shown by me in my oommentary 
attached to the translations of the verses in the various places. 
The second illustration given by the Blessed Lord in addition 
to His own, for proving the proposition that the Jnanin must 
perform all the various duties prescribed for the four castes, 
giving up the Hope for Fruit, and according to the Sastras, is 
that of Janaka, Janaka was a Karma-yogin of a very high 
order. He had become unselfish to such a great extent that 
he is said to have uttered the words: ''mifhilayam pradiptayam 
mi me dahyati kinicana" (San. 275. 4 and 219. 50), i. e., “I will 
not feel it at all, even if the capital of my kingdom is burnt”; 
and in explaining why he was still carrying on the activities 
of ruling, though he had no selfish interest or advantage or 
disadvantage of his left, Janaka himself says: — 

devebhyas ca pitrhhyas ca bhutebhyo Hithibhih, saha I 
ity arthavi sarva evaite samarcmbhd bhavanti cal II 

( Ma. Bha, Asva. 32. 24 ) 

that is, “all these activities are going on for the benefit of the 
gods, of the ancestors, of all created beings (hhuta)^ and of my 
guests, and not for myself”. It need not be said that if noble 
souls like Janaka and Sri Krsna do not come forward for the 
benefit of the world, when no duty of any kind is left for their 
own benefit, or when they have no desire to obtain any 
particular thing for themselves, this world will become 
desolate — ime loJcdh,” ( Gi. 3. 24 ). 

Some people say that there is not much of a difference 
between the doctrine of the Gita that the desire for the fruit 
must be given up, and that it is not necessary to give up 
desires of all kinds, and the doctrine of the Destruction of 
Desire; because, as there is no stimulus left towards Action, 
whether it is Desire which is destroyed, or the hope for the 
fruit which is destroyed, the ultimate result of Karma being 
given Up, follows in either case. But, this objection is based 
on ignorance, that is to say, it is , raised because the true 
meaning of the words ‘hope for fruit’ (p/*a/dsd) has not been 
understood. Giving up the hope for fruit, does not mean giving 
up all kinds of Desire, or entertaining the desire that nobody 
should get the fruit of one’s Action, or that if somebody gets 
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it, he sliouid not enjoy it. As has been stated by me above 
in the fifth chaptei% the woids‘ phalasa’, ‘ sanga' or "kama"' 
have been used in the Gita to indicate the ATTAOHMEHT 
{asakli) or INSISTENCE {agraha) that, ‘ I am doing this parti- 
cular Action in order that the fruit of it must accrue to, ME V 
But, though one does not entertain the AMBITION, or the 
INSISTENCE, or the vain Attachment, that the fruit should 
be obtained, it does not follow that the desire, and also the 
enthusiasm, to do a particular thing which has fallen on one’s 
shoulders, as a duty, should also disappear with this insistence,. 
It is true that those persons, who do not see anything in this 
world except their own benefit, and who are continually 
steeped in performing Actions merely by the ambition of 
reaping’ some fruit or other, will not believe that it is possible 
to perform Actions, giving up the hope for fruit. But. the 
same is not the case with those persons, whose mind has 
become equable, and is in a state of Renunciation as a result 
of Knowledge. In the first place, the belief that the fruit 
which one obtains for a particular Action, is the fruit 
of that Action, is itself wrong. If there is not the assistance 
of the liquidity of water, or of the heat of fire, it will not be 
possible for man to cook anything, in spite of all his efforts;- 
and the possessing or not possessing of these qualities by fire 
etc. is not something, which is within the control of man, or 
subject to his efforts. Therefore, a man has to make all his 
various efforts, after having first acquired the knowledge of 
these self-existent activities in the world of Action, and of 
the way in which these various activities will become helpful 
to his own efforts. Therefore, whatever fruit is obtained by a 
man by his own Action, is not actually the fruit of his Action, 
but must be said to be the fruit of the union of his Action with 
the self -existent forces existing in the world of Action, which 
are promotive of his efforts. But, it very often happens that a 
man has not acquired a complete knowledge of all these various 
natural activities, the promotiveness of which is, in this way, 
necessary to make his efforts successful; and in some cases, it is 
impossible for him to acquire this knowledge. This is known 
as DESTINY. If the assistance of natural activities, which 
are not within our control and which may not even he known 
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to us, Is thus necessary in order that success should crown our 
efforts, believing that ‘I will do a particular thing purely by 
:my own efforts’ is naturally an extremely foolish belief (Gl. 18. 
14-16); because, in as much as the fruit to be obtained by the 
co-operation between the known and the unknown activities 
of the natural world of Action and the efforts of man, is the 
result of the laws of Action (Karma), there will not be the 
■slightest difference, so far as the success of the effort goes* 
whether one entertains the desire for fruit, or does not entertain 
it; and there is only the chance of one’s hope for the fruit causing 
•one unhappiness. Nevertheless, the activities of Nature do not 
of their own accord bring about that thing which a man wants* 
As it is necessary to add salt to the flour, in order to make the 
bread palatable, so also is it necessary to add some human 
■effort, more or less, to the.se self-existent activities of the 
Natural world of Action, in order that they should become 
beneficial to man. Therefore, those persons, who are scients 
and discriminators, do not entertain any Attachment or 
ambition about the fruit of their Action, and perform the small 
or big portion of Sastra-enjoined Action which is destined for 
them, consistently with their authority, in the eternal course 
oi { pravaha-patita) , in order to carry on the activities 

of the world; and they rely on the co-operation (sawi/opa) 
between Action (Karma) and Destiny (Pharma), so far as the 
question of the success of the effort goes; or, speaking in the 
language of Devotion, they rely on the desire of the Parame- 
svara, so far as that matter goes. This is what is implied in 
the advice: “Your authority extends only to the performance 
-of Action; obtaining the result is not a matter which you can 
■control” (Gi. 47), given by the Blessed Lord to Ariuna. 
When one goes on performing Action, without entertaining 
any hope for the fruit, one does not have any reason for feeling 
unhappy about the fruitlessness of the Action, if for any reason 
it becomes fruitless, as one has performed the duty of doing 
the Action, which is the only thing within one’s control. For 
instance, the science of Medicine tells us, that unless the thread 
of life (that is, the inherent strength of the vital elements in 
the body) is strong, a patient never gets well merely by 
medicines ; and, as the strength of this thread is the result of 
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many pre-destined or hereditary causes, that is a matter which 
is outside the control of the doctor, and it is even impossible 
for him to definitely calculate the quantity of that strength =■ 
Yet, we actually see, that considering it his duty to give 
medicine to his patients^ a doctor medicates thousands of 
patients in this way, to the extent of his abilities, and purely 
with the intention of doing good to others. When a doctor 
has thus disinterestedly performed his duty of giving medicine, 
not only does he not become despondent, if a particular patient 
is not cured, but he even draws up with a peaceful mind the 
statistics, that a particular percentage of patients is cured by 
a particular medicine. But, when the son of that same doctor- 
falls ill, and he has to give medicine to him, he forgets the 
fact that there is such a thing as ‘the thread of life,’ and 
becoming confused by the selfish Hope of Fruit, in the shape 
of the idea that ‘my son must get well’, he calls in another 
doctor to treat his son, or at any rate for consultation. This 
simple illustration will explain what is meant by the selfish 
Attachment to the Result of Action, and how it is possible to. 
perform some Action merely as a duty, even when there is no 
hope as regards the result- It is true that in order that 
Hope for result may thus be destoryed, the mind 
has to he imbued with Renunciation, by means of 
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and eiitlmsiasticaily, but with a pure Reason, that is, being: 
renoiiiiGed or indifferent in the matter of the fruit (GL 18, 26): 
and with a peaceful mind, according to Ms own authority^ 
and purely as a matter of duty (Gl. 6. 3). This is the course 
of Action, which has been adopted by numerous Steady-in- 
minds {sthitaprajna), by devotees of the Blessed Lord, by 
persons who have acquired the highest knowledge, nay, even 
by the Blessed Lord Himself ; and the highest goal of man. 
consists in this Path of Energism (Karma-Yoga); and the 
Bhagavadgita proclaims in unquestionable terms that ultimate 
Release results from this ‘Yoga’ on account of the worship 
of and meditation on the Paramesvara which it entails 
(Gi. 18. 46). If in spite of this, some one intentionally mis- 
understands the matter, we must look upon him as unfortunate. 
Spencer did not accept the Metaphysical point of view. Yetv 
he has in his book called the 8tiidy of Sociology oamQ to the 
conclusion, that since, even from the Materialistic point of 
view, it is not possible for a man to cause anything to happen 
at once in this world, and human efforts are fruitful, fruitless, 
or more or less fruitful in proportion to the way in which 
the hundreds of other causative things, which are necessary for 
it to happen, have happened previously, the wise man must 
go on performing his duties peacefully and enthusiastioallyj 
without entertaining any Desire for Result of Action, though 
the ordinary man is induced to perform the Action only by 
desire for the fruit— which is the same as what the Gita 
says. * ' ■ 

Even if it is thus proved that the scient must, so long as 
life lasts, desirelessly perform all the duties, which befall him 
in the course of life, having given up the Hope for Result, the 
“'tlius admitting that for %he famticf mmQ wild anticipation 
is needful as a stimulus; and recognising the usefulness of his 
delusion as adapted to his particular nature and his particular 
function, the mari of higher type must be content with greatly 
moderated expectations, while he perseveres with undiminished efforts. 
He has to see how comparatively little can be done, and yet to find 
it worth while to do that little : so uniting philanthropic energy 
with philosophic Study of Ed. 

p. 403 . ( The italics are ours )* If, in this sentence, one substitutes 
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subject matter of Karma-Yoga is not exhansted unless it is 
explained why, and for what purpose, these Actions at all 
come into existence. And, therefore, the- last and the most 
important direction of the Blessed Lord to Arjuna in support 
of the doctrine of Karma-Yoga is that: lolmsamgraham 
eva ’pi saftipasyan kartum arhasi” (Gi. 3. 30), i. e,, “eYen having 
regard to public benefit {lokasa?hgraha), yon must perform 
these Actions”. Public benefit does not mean ‘making 
societies of men’ or ‘making a farce of performing Action like 
other people, though one has the right to abandon Action, in order 
that ignorant people should not give up Action, and in order 
to please them’; because, the object of the. Gita is not that 
people should remain ignorant, or that scients should make 


a farce of performing Action only in order to keep them 
ignorant. Par from any hypocrisy being advised, when 
Arjuna was not satisfied by arguments which would have 
been conclusive for ordinary people, such as, “people will sing 
YOUR disgrace” (Gi. 3. 34 ) etc., the Blessed Lord goes on to 
give more weighty and philosophically more powerful 
arguments. Therefore, the word ‘samgraha\ which has been 
defined in dictionaries to mean ‘protecting, ’ ‘keeping’, ‘regula- 
ting’ etc,, has in this place to be taken in all those meanings 
according to the context; and when that is done ‘lokasamgraha 
(public benefit) means “binding men together, and protecting, 
maintaining and regulating them insuch a way that they might 
acquire that strength which results from mutual co-operation, 
thereby putting them on the path of acquiring merit while 
maintaining their good condition.” The words ‘welfare of a 
nation’ have been used in the same sense in the Manii-Smrti 
(7. 144) and the word 'lokasamgraha has been defined in the 


the -words fiaaddened by the qualities of Matter’ (Gi. 3. 29), or^ 
< befooled by Individuation (ahamMray (Gi, 3. 27), or, the word 
^fooP used by the dramatist Btiasa (see p, 430 above — Trans.) for the 
word ‘^fanatic’, and one substitutes the word ^vidvan^ (scient) 
( Gi. 3.25 ) for the words ^man of higher and the words 

‘indifference towards the fruit of Action,’ or (abandonment of the 
fruit of Action’, for the words ^greatly moderated expectations % 
one may almost say that Spencer has copied the doctrine of the 





behave recklessly as a result of ignorance, and keeping them 
together in a happy state, and putting them on the path of 
self-amelioration” is neither strange nor without authority* 
The wovd. ''samgraha has been explained in this way, I must 
now make it clear that the word 'loka’ in '’lokasamgrahd does 
not indicate only mankind. It is true that the word Hoka- 
■mmgraha' ordinarily means ‘the benefit of human beings’, as 
man is superior to the other created beings in the world* 
Yet, in as much as the Blessed Lord also desires that the 
bhurloJm, satyaloka, pitrloka, devaloka, and. the severaT other 
■Mm or worlds, which have been created by Him, should also 
be properly maintained and go on in a proper wmy, I must 
say that the word ' lokasa?hgraha' has, in this place, the 

•oomprehensive meaning that the activities of all these various 

. ‘f 

mankind, {lokasamgraha=lokandm samgj'ahah, L e., the main- 
tenance of various worlds). The description given above by 
Janaka of the way in which he performed his duties refers 
to the sphere of gods and the sphere of ancestors; and it is 
stated in the description of the cycle of Yajnas (sacrificial 
ritual), which has been given in the third chapter of the 
Bhagavadgita, and in the ]Srari.yanIyopakhyana . of the 
Mahabharata, that Brahmadeva has created the Yajna in order 
that the sphere of humans, as also the sphere of gods, should 
be maintained (Gri. 3. 10-12). From this, it becomes clear that 
the word \lokasamgraha ’ has been used in the Bhagavadgita to 
mean the maintenance, not only of human beings, but that the 
human and all the other spheres, such as of the gods etc., should 
be maintained, and that they should become mutually beneficial. 
This authority or right of the Blessed Lord of performing loAia- 
samgraha by maintaining the entire universe in this way, 
is acquired by a man when he becomes a Jnanin as a result of 
the acquisition of Knowledge. Whatever is considered proper 
by a Jnanin, is also considered proper by other people, and 
they behave accordingly (Gl. 3. 21); because, ordinary people 
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"believe that it is the right of Jnanins (soients) to consider withi 
a peaceful and equable mind, in what way the maintenance and 
uplift of the entire world can best be carried on, and to lay down 
the rales of Ethics accordingly; and such a belief is not 
ill-founded. Nay, one may even say that ordinary people put 
faith In Jhanins in this matter, because they themselves do* 
not understand these things correctly. It is for expressing, 
the same idea that Bhisma has said to Yudhisthira in the 
Santiparva that 

lokasamgrahasamyaMam vidhatra vihitam pura 1 

mhsmadJiarmarthaniyata^h fiatam caritam iLttamam S\ 

(Ma. Bha. San. m 25) 

that is, “Brahmadeva himself has created the most excellent 
lives of saints in order to explain which path of duty should 
bendopted on critical occasions, as being universally beneficial’ 
It, therefore, follows that lokasamgraha does not mean some 
humbug or other, or, a trick for keeping people in ignorance, 
but means one of the important duties created by Bra'hmadeva. 
for saints; because, the world is likely to be destroyed if Action 
based on Knowledge disappears from the world. The samo’ 
purport is conveyed by the following words of the Blessed 
liofd, namely, “if I do not perform this Action, all these 'loka 
that is, spheres, will be destroyed” (3, 24). The sclents are the 
eyes of the world; and if they give up their duties, the world. 
W'ill become blind, and cannot but be destroyed. It is the 
sclents who have to make people wise and ameliorate their 
condition. But, such a thing cannot be done by mere oral 
directions, that is, by mere advice ; because, as v^e always see 
it in the world, if some one merely preaches the Knowledge 
of the Brahman to those people, who are not in the habit of 
behaving righteously, and whose minds are not purified, they 
misapply the knowledge, saying, “what is yours is mine, and. 
what is mine is also mine”. Besides, it is usual for people to 
test the correctness of the advice given by a particular person 
by reference to his own behaviour. Therefore, if the scient 
does not perform Action himself, that becomes an excuse for 
ordinary people to become idle. This is what is meant by 
''buddM-blieda' .(difference of vision); and in order that such a 
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difference of vision should not aylse, and that people should 
become really desireless, and should be alive to their duties, it 
is the duty (not the hypocrisy) of soients to remain in worldly 
life and to give a living lesson to ordinary people of moral 
behaviour {sadacarana) , that is, of living their lives desirelessly, 
by showing them their own behaviour. Therefore, the Gita says 
that a scient never acquires the right to give up Action, and 
that It is necessary for him to perform the various duties which 
have been enjoined for the four castes, for promoting universal 
benefit, if not for their own benefit. But, as the followers of the 
school of Renunciation are of opinion that the Jhaniii need not 
perform the activities enjoined on the various castes, with a 
desire! ess frame of mind, or need not even perform them 
at all, the commentators belonging to this school of thought, 
have made a mess of the doctrine of the Gita that a scient 
must go on performing Actions for universal benefit ; and they 
seem to be prepared to indirectly, if not directly, suggest that 
the Blessed Lord has Himself given only hypocritical advice I 
But, it becomes clear from, the previous and subsequent context 
that this forceless interpretation of the word ‘ lolm^amgraha ’ 
used in the Gita, is not correct. The Gita does not in the first 
place admit the position that the Jnanin has got a right to 
give up Action-; and lolmsanigralm is the most important 
reason out of the various reasons adduced in the Gita for 
the Jnanin not doing so. It is, therefore, absolutely unjust 
to first take it for granted that a Jnanin can give up Action 
and then to interpret the word lokasamgraha as meaning 
something hypocritical. Man has not come into this 
world merely for his own benefit. It is true that ordinary 
people are engrossed in selfish activities as a result of 
ignorance. But, if a man, to whom the whole world has 
become identified with himself as sarvabhutasthczm atrncmam 
f^armbhuMni cdtmani”, i, e., “I am in all created beings, and 
ail created beings are in me”, says: “Release bas been 
attained by ME, now why should I care if everybody else is 
unhappy ? ”, he will be degrading his own Knowledge by bis 
own mouth. Is the Atman of a scient something which is 
independent or individual ? So long as his Atman was covered 
by the cloak of ignorance, the difference between ‘I’ and 


(Yo. 6. Pu. 128. 97) 

that is, “so long as the duty of looking after other people (that 
is of lokasamgraha) remains to howsoever small an extent, it 
■cannot be *said that the state of the person, who has attained 
Yoga, has become free from blame”. Por such a man to become 
engrossed in the happiness of meditation, is to some extent 
like attending only to his own selfish needs. The chief fault 
in the argument of the supporters of the school of Eenunoia- 
tion, is that they disregard this factor. It is not possible to 
come across any one who is more a Jhanin, more desiieless, or 
more fully a Yogin, than the Blessed Lord. But if even the 
Blessed Lord Himself takes incarnations from time to nirne 
for univensai benefit, e. g., for “the protection of saints, the 
destruction of villains, and the re-establishment of religion 
<{(Jharmay', { 0:1, 4. 8), it would be totally improper for a Jaanin 
to give up universal welfare, and say: “that Parame^vara who 
has created all these various spheres, will maintain them in 
any way He likes; that is no part of my duty”; because, after 
the acquisition of Knowledge, the difference of *Parame§vara’, 
“I’ and ‘the world’ does not remain; and if such a difference 
remains, then such a man is not a Jnanin : he is a hypocrite. 
If a Jnanin becomes uniform with the Paramesvara as a 
result of Jnana, how will he escape the necessity of performing 
that Action which is performed by the Paramesvara, in the same 
way as it is performed by the Paramesvara, that is, desireiessiy 
(Gl. 3. 22 and 4. 14 and 15)? Besides, whatever the Paramesvara 
has to do, has to be done by Him. through the medium of 
■scients. Therefore, active noble sentiments, full of sympathy to- 
wards all created beings, must arise in the mind of the man who 
has had the direct Eealisation of the form of the Paramesvara 
in the shape of the feeling that ‘there is only one Atman in all 
■created beings’; and the trend of his mind must naturally he 





know that God is In such a man I 

(Ga. 960. 1-2.) 


He who spends his energies in doing good to others i 
has realised the true state of the Atman l 

(Ga. 4563). 

And he has described Saints, that is, those noble souls who 
have Realised the Parainesvara by means of Devotion in the 
followingterms:- 

The incarnations of saints are for the public welfare I 
they labour their own bodies for the benefit of 

others!! 

(GA939). 

And Bhartrharl has said that,, yasya parartha eva m 

putmn ekah satam agmy.ih’\ i. e., “that man with whom the 
interests of others have become identical with his own, is 
really the highest of saints”. "Were not Manu and other 
law-makers, Jnanins ? But, instead of exaggerating the worth 
of the illusion in the shape of the pain of Desire, and destroying 
all natural instincts, such as, of doing good to others etc* 
along with Desire, they have laid down the Sastrio bonds, 
such as the arrangement of the four castes etc,, for the 
universal benefit ( lokasamgraJia ), The laws which prescribe 
learning for the Brahmins ; warfare, for the Ksatriyas ; 
agriculture, protection of cattle, and business for the Taisyas > 
and service for the Sudras and which have been enjoined by the 
Sastras consistently with the characteristic qualities of the 
different castes, have hot been made for the benefit of every 
individual. It is stated in the Manu-Smrti, that the division 
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of vocations among the four castes, has been made for 
universal benefit, bearing in mind the fact that in the interests 
of the protection of society, some persons must for a consider- 
able length of time study warfare and be ready for war, and 
that others have got to meet the other needs of society by 
attending to agriculture, business, education, and other matters; 
and even the Gita supports the same division (Manin 1. 87; 
'Gi. 4. 13; 18.41)- I have stated above that if any of these 
four castes ceases to perform its duties, then to that extent, 
■society will be incapacitated, and even runs the risk of being 
destroyed. Nevertheless, it is not that this vocational division 
is uniform everywhere. The arrangements which have been 
suggested for the maintenance of society by the ancient Greek 
Ehilosopher Plato in his book on this subject, and by the 
■modern French Philosopher Comte in his book called Natural 
Fkilosophy, though similar to the arrangement of the four 
•castes, are yet, to some extent, different from the arrangement 
of four castes mentioned in the Vedic religion, as will be seen 
by any one reading those books. Many questions have 
iirisen on this point, such as, which arrangement of society 
is the best of these aU ; or, whether this goodness of arrange- 
ment is relative ; and whether there can be a change in it 
by reference to change of times ; and, the welfare of society 
ilokasamgraha) has become a very important science at the 
present day in Western countries. But, as my present object 
is only to elucidate the import of the Gita, it is not necessary 
for me to consider those questions here. It cannot be doubted 
that at the time of the Gita, the arrangement of the four 
castes was rigidly enforced, and that it had originally been 
given effect to for the welfare of society. Therefore, I have 
to mention here emphatically, that loMsamgraha aomiding 
to the Gita means, giving to other people a living example 
•of how one can perform desirelessly all the various activities, 
which are allotted to one, according to the arrangement of the 
four castes. Scients are not only the eyes, but also the 
preceptors of society. Therefore, in order to effect lokammgraha 
as mentioned above, it becomes necessary for them to engage 
in siioh activities, as will prevent the disruption of the self- 
rnaintaining and self-uplifting capacity of society, and will 
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•allow it to grow, after they have in the first place weeded 
■out whatever they might find faulty in the prevalent social 
arrangements, having^ regard to the changed times and 
- places, as was done hy S vetaketu . In order to effect universal 
welfare in this way, Janaka continued to rule till the end of 
his life instead of renouncing the world, and Manu consented 
*to become the first king; and it is for this reason that there is 
frequent advice in the Gita to Arjuna to engage in the warfare, 
which was the law for him in accordance with the arrangement 
•of the four castes, by the use of such expressions as the f oiiowing:- 
‘"’’svadJmiinam, ajyi caveksya na vikampitum ai'haar ( Gi. 2. 31), i. e. 
"‘it is not proper that you should bemoan having to perform that 
duty which is your lot according to your caste”; or, ''svabhava- 
myatam karma kurvan napnoti Idlbi^m” (Gi. 18. 47), i. e., “by 
■doing that duty which has been enjoined on you by the arrange- 
ment of the four castes, having regard to characteristic 
natures, you will not incur any sin”. No one says that one 
ishouid not, to the best of one’s capacity, acquire the Knowledge 
•of the Parame^vara. Nay, it is the doctrine also of the Gita 
that it is the highest duty of every human being in this world 
to acquire this Knowledge, But, as the benefit of one’s own 
Atman also includes exerting oneself to the fullest extent of 
• one’s abilities, for the benefit of the all-pervading Atman, the 
Gita goes further and says that the Realisation of the identity 
■of the Brahman and the Atman ultimately resolves itself into 
bringing about lokasamgraha. Nevertheless, from the fact that 
a particular person has acquired Knowledge of the Bralinian, 
it does not follow that he, on that account, hecom.es capable of 
•personally taking part in all the various vocations in the 
world. Both Bhisma and Vyasa were great Jnanins, and great 
devotees of the Blessed Lord. But no one says that Yyasa 
could have carried out the work of warfare as well as Bhisma; 
and even if one considers the gods, one does not find that the 
work of destroying the world has been entrusted to Yisnu 
instead of Sankara. The state of being birth-released ( jiyaw- 
is the last stage of the mind’s freedom from objects of 
pleasure, and of an equable and pure Reason, and of Metaphysical 
•excellence; it is not a test of excelience in Material vocations. 
Therefore, the Gita has again preached twice in the same ciia-oter 
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that the Jnanin must, after acquisition of Knowledge, continue- 
to perform that business or duty for the universal welfare 
which is consistent with his caste, and which he had been 
performing during the whole of his life consistently with the 
arrangment of the four castes, which has been based on 
inherent qualities, because, it is likely that he will be an adept 
in that business alone; and that if he takes to any other 
business, there is a chance of harm being done to society (Gi. 3. 
35; 18. 47). This diverse capacity, which exists within every 
person, consistently with the god-given • inherent natural 
characteristics, is known as ‘‘adhikara { qualification or autho- 
rity); and it has been stated in the Yedanta-Sutras, that 
adhikaram auastkitir adhikarunam'' (Ve. Su. 3, 3. 32), !. e., “even 
if a man has acquired the knowledge of the Brahman, he must 
go on performing those duties, which are his lot according to 
his qualification (adlukara), so long as he lives, for the welfare 
of society”. Some say that this injunction of the Yedanta- 
Sutras applies only to persons, who are really men of high 
authority; and if one considers the illustrations given in the 
cobamentaries on these Sutras, in support of the Sutra, it ie- 
seen that they are of Yyasa and other persons holding high 
authority. But, the original Sutra makes no mention of the- 
greatness or the smallness of authority. Therefore, the word 
‘ adhikara' must be taken to mean high or low qualification of 
every kind; and if one considers minutely and independently 
what this qualification is, and how it is acquired, it is seen that 
in as much as the Paramesvara created man simultaneously 
with society, and society simultaneously with man, every 
human being, as a result of the arrangement of four castes, or 
of any other social arrangement consistent with the division 
of inherent qualities, acquires, by birth, the high or low 
qualification of maintaining and uplifting society, according to 
his or her own powers, and proportionately with whatever 
intellectual capacity, authoritative capacity, financial capacity,^ 
or physical capacity is naturally possessed by him, or can be 
acquired by him having regard to his status in life. Just as 
extremely small wheels are necessary along with large wheels 
in order that any machine should work properly, so also 
is it necessary that the authority of common-place persons- 
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should he exercised properly and fully iii the same way as the- 
authority of superior persons like Vyasa and othhrs, in order 
that the Immense and ponderous activity or mechanisrE of the 


manner. Because, if potters do not manufacture pots or 
weavers do not weave clothes, the maintenance of society 
{lohammgrafm) QB.nTio\> be satisfactorily carried out, even if 
the king protects society properly; or, if the most insignifleant 
pointsmah or cabinman in a railway administration does not 
properly perform his duty, it will not he possible for the- 
railway trairi to rush along With safety and with the speed 
of wind, both daring the day and during the night, as it now- 
does. Therefore, it follows from the above argument advanced 
by the writer of the Yedanta-Sutras, that even an ordinary 
person, and not only superi ir persons like Vyasa and others — 
whether such ordinary person is a king or is a poor man — 
must not, after acquisition of Knowledge, fail to exercise the 
large or small authority of carrying out public welfare, which, 
has properly befallen him; but should, so long as' life lasts,, 
execute that authority desirelessly, and as a matter of duty, 
to the fullest extent of his powers and his intelligence, and as 
far as circumstances will permit. It is not proper for him-, 
to say that if he does not do it, somebody else will ; because^ 
in that case, not only does one man fall short in the 
performance of the total work of society, and thereby societsT 
lose its aggregate power, but, as another person cannot do that 
particular work as well as a Jhanin, the general' welfare of 
society suffers to that extent. Besides, as has been mentioned 
above, the mental frame of other people is also disturbed by . 
the example of Abandonment of Action by a Jnaniii. It is 
true that the followers of the Sarhnyasa school sometimes say 
that when one’s own Atman has obtained Release, by the- 
Mind' haying been purified as a result of Karnia, one should 
be satisfied with that; and without caring if the whole world 
goes to' dogs, one should neither perform lolcasamgraha' nor 
cause it to be performed — “ lokasamgraJiadfiarma/h ca naiva ^ 
k'm'yanng kdrayef (Ma. Bha. Asva. Anugita. 46. 39 ),‘ But,, 
it becomes quite clear from the justification which they' 
advance about the life of Vyasa and others, or from the advice' 

59—60 
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given by Vasistha or PancaMkha to Rama or Janaka to go on 
performing their duties of maintaining and uplifting sodiety 
according to their authority till death, that the doctrine of the 
Samnyasa school is one-sided, and is iiot a scientific verity 
which will stand firm at all times. Therefore, it must be said 
that one should not pay attention to this one-sided advice, and 
that the only path which is excellent and is consistent with 
the Sastras is to continue Action beneficial to society, so long 
as life lasts, even after having acquired Realisation, and with 
due regard to one’s own qualification, following the illustration 
of the Blessed Lord Himself. Nevertheless, this /o/casawgrmAa 
must not be performed, entertaining any Hope for Rruit 
(phalasa); because, if one entertains the Hope for Fruit, though 
it may be about lokasamgraha, one cannot but suffer un- 
happiness, if that hope is frustrated. Therefore, a man shduld 
not entertain the proud or desireful thought that ‘I shall 
bring about lokasamgraha*, and a man has to bring about 
lokasamgraha merely as a duty. It is for the same reason 
that the Gita has used the rather longish phraseology 
of: *HokasaMgraham evapi sampasyan", i. e., “yoi^ must 
perform Action, keeping in sight ( sampasyan ) public 
welfare” (Gi. 3. 20), instead of saying that ^ lokasamgrahartha " 
means, “for obtaining fruit in the shape of public welfare ”. 
It is true that lokasamgraha is an injportant duty; but it must 
not be forgotten that the advice given by the Blessed Lord to 
Arjtina in the previous verse (Gl. 3. 19) that ail acts should be 
performed being free from Attachment, applies equally to 
lokasamgraha. 

If it is proved by logical argument that the opposition 
between Jnana and Karma is an opposition between Jiiana and 
I)esireful Karma, that there is no opposition between Jnana and 
Desireless Karma from the Metaphysical point of view, and that 
as Karma is unavoidable, and is also essential from the point 
of view of lokasamgraha, even a Jnanin must, so long as life 
lasts, continue to perfcrin the duties of the four castes, accord- 
ing to his qualification, and without Attachment; and if the 
Gita says the same thing, a doubt naturally arises as to what 
becomes of the Sartinyasa (ascetic) state, out of the four states 
of life, which' hhve been described in the. Smrti texts of the 
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Yedic religion. In the Manu-Smrti and other Smrtis, the four 
•states {asrama), namely, celibacy, householdership, living in 
the woods, and asceticism have been mentioned; and it is there 
stated that after the Mind has been gradually purified by 
carrying out the duties of education (adhyayana), sacrificial 
ritual, charitable gifts etc. which befall a person according 
to the arrangement of the four castes, as prescribed by the 
Sastras, in the first three states of life, a man should In the end 
literally give up ail Action and renounce the world, and attain 
Release (See Manu. 6. 1 and 33-37), From this it follows, 
that aGoording to all the writers of the Smrtis, though sacri- 
ficial ritual and charitable gifts etc. are proper to the state of 
a householder, yet, their only purpose is the purification of the 
Mind, that is to say, to bring one to the stage of Realising that 
rthere is only one Atman in all created beings, by the gradual 
'elimination of one’s Attachment to obiacts of pleasure, and of 
■one’s self-serving Reason, which (elimination) results in the 
■gradual increase of the desire to do good to others; and that 
once this mental state has been acquired, one must in the end 
■literally abandon all Action and take to the fourth state of 
Samnyasa (Asceticism) in order to obtain Release, This is the 
Path of Samnyasa which was established by Sri Sarhkaracarya 
In the present Kali-yuga, and Kalidasa, who followed the 
teaching of the Smrtis, has described the powerful kings of 
the Solar Dynasty ( 'm the beginni^ of the 
Rag fmvamsa B,B follows:— 

saisave ’bhyastavidyanmh yaumne msayaid%La?n i 

vardhake munwrttinam yogenUytetmmtyajam n 

(Raghu. 1, 8.) 

that is, “they were such as performed abhydsa {b7'ahmaca'iya) as 
children, took up the w;orldly life entailing the enjoyment of 
the objects of pleasure in their youth ( 0 f/ias^/iasmma), they 
lived in the woods during old age, or led the life of a muni 
and ultimately took their Atman intb the Brahman according 
to the rules of the Samnyasa state, by practising the Patanjala- 
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Yoga and gave up tlioir liTes. Similarly, it is stated in tlie^ 
Sukanupra^na in tliQ Maliabliarata that. 

cafuspadt hi nihsrem brahmam/psa pi’atisthita \ 

etam druhya nihsrei^lm brahmaloke mahiyate tl 

■ ’ ' (San. 241. 15). 

that is, “this ladder with four steps (in the shape of the four 
stagas)* ultimately leads to the state of the Brahmhn; ^ When, 
in this way, a man goes up this ladder from one state into the 
next higher state, he ultimately acquires greatness in the 
sphere of the Brahman”. And after that , the following order 
hasb0end3SO^ib8d,nam3ly:-• 

h^Uyam pacayitmsu h-episthanesu ca t7im i 
praorajec ca pamm sthumm parivrajyam anuttamam U 

(San. 244. 3). 

that is, “ a man should, in the three steps of this ladder, destroy 
as early as possible his Mbisai that is, his faults in, the shape 
of selftsh tendencies, or Attachment to objects qf^ pleasure, 
and should then renounce the world; parivrajya, that is,. 
Samnyasa is the most excellent state of all”. This same 
course of going from one state to another state of life has 
airbeen Lniioned in the Manu-Smrti (Manu. 6. 4). But 
Manu had fully realised the fact that if in this way there was 
an inordinate increase in the desire of people to take up the 
fourth state, the actiyity in the world would be destroyed, 

and society would ultimately be lamed. Therefore, after 

having definitely enjoined the performance of ail activities. 

which are necessary to be performed in the previous states 
of a householder, and which consisted of acts of valour or of. 
universal welfare, Manu has laid down the clear limit in the^ 
following words, namely : 

grhasthastu yada pasyed valipalitam atmanah I 
apaiyasyaiva cUpafyam tad aramjam saniasrayet U 

. ‘ ' (Manu. 6i 2),. 

that is, “ when his body has become covered with wrinkles, and- 
he has seen his own gramd-ohildren, the householder- should 




to be followed, namely : in coming to birtli, every man brings 
on his back the three debts (duties) to the lists, to his ancestors, 
and to the deities. Therefore, until a man has discharged all 
these three obligations, that is, to the Bsis, by the study of 
Vedas ; to the ancestors, by the procreation of off-spring ; 'and 
to the deities, by the performance of sacrificial ritual, he is 
not in a position to give up worldly life and take Saiiinyasa ; 
and if he does so, he will go to perdition as a result of his 


as a result of his birth. (See, Manu. 6. 35-37 ; and the canon 
(mantra) from the Tai. Sam. quoted in the last chapter). 
According to ancient Hindu Law, a man's chiidren, and even 
his grand-children, had to discharge the debts of their ancestors, 
without pleading the law of limitation; and they used to 
consider it a great misfortune to have to die without having 
discharged the debts due to others. When this fact is brought 
to mind, my readers will clearly understand what the intention 
of our law-givers was, in referring to the above-mentioned 
important social duties, as ‘debts’. Kalidasa has said in the 
EaghuvaMa that all the kings belonging to the Solar Bynasty 
( suryavaThH ) led their lives according to the rules laid 
down by the Smrtis, and that they used feo lea ve the state of 
the householder after (not before) installing their sons on the 
throne, after the sons had grown up and become capable of 
ruling (Raghu, 7. 68), And there is statement in the 
Bhagavata (Bhag. 6. 5. 35-42), that because Karada advised 
the sons of Baksa Prajapati named Harya^va and also again 
his several other sons named Sabala^va to take to the Path of 
Sarhnyasa before they had married, and made Sarhnyasins of 
them, Daksa-Prajapati reprimanded Karada for this his unlaw" 
ful and objectionable behaviour, and laid a curse on him. Prom 
this, the original idea of this arrangement of the four states 
appears to have been, that when a man has lived his worldly 
life according to the injunctions of the Sastras, and his children 
have become more capable than him| he should not interfere 
with their enthusiasm yieldihg to the interfering tendency of 
•old age; but should become imbued .solely with the idea of 
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acquiring. Release; and should of his own accord and volun- 
tarily give up worldly life. The same idea is conveyed in the 
advice given by Vidura to Dhrtarastra in the Viduraniti in the- 
foliowlng words 

utpadyaputrananrnamscakrtva 

Vfttim ca tebhyo 'numdhaya Jcdmcit J 
sthane kuma^'ih pratipadya sarva 

aranycisamstho 'tha munir hubhuset U 

(Ma. Bha. U. 36. 39) 

that is, “ after a man has begotten sons in the state of a house- 
holder, and left no debts to be discharged by them, and made 
some arrangements for their maintenance, and after having, 
got all 'his daughters properly married, he should become 
a denizen of the woods and satisfy his desire of renouncing the 
world”; and the idea of ordinary people about worldly life 
in this country is more or less consistent with the dictates of 
Vidura. Nevertheless, as it was believed that giving up. 
worldly ’life and taking to Sarhnyasa was the highest ideal, 
of manhood, the beneficial direction of the three previous stages 
of life laid down by the writers of the Smrtis for the successful 
carrying out of the ordinary atfairs of the world, gradually 
lost importance; and people came to the stage of saying, that 
if a man had at birth, or in comparatively young age, acquired 
Knowledge, it was not wrong for him to renounce the world 
at once without waiting to go through the other three stages-— 
“ brahmacaryad evapraurajet grhad vd vanad vU. ” (Jaba. 4), For 
the same reason, Kapila has given the following advice to . 
Syumarasmi in the Gokapiliya catechism in the Mahabharata, . 
namely 

sarirapaktih karmapi jndnam tu parama gatih I 
ka§dye karrmbhih pakve rasajnane ca tisthati U* 

( San. 269 38 ) 

^ This verse htkS been adapted in the Samkarabhas^a on the- 
Vedanta-SStras, and there it runs as follows;— 

ka^ayapaklih karmani jnanam iu parama yatih j 
htsaye karmabhify pakve tato Jndnam pravartaie \\ 

(Ve. Su. Sam. Bha. 3. 4. 26 ) 

I have quoted the verse here as I found it in the Mahabharata. 



that is, “the object of Earma is to eliminate the disease in the 
body in the shape of Attachment to objects of pleasure, and Jnana 
is the highest and the ultimate goal; when the disease in the 
shape of ignorance, or the kasaya, in the body is eliminated^ 
as the result of Karma, desire for the Knowledge of the essence 
i?nsa)is created”. In the same way, it is stated in the chapter on 
Eelease fmoAjsaj in the Pihgalagita, that ^'nairasyam pararm^fi 
sukham'\i. Q., despair is the highest happiness” or, ‘ Vo ’sou 
praxmntiko rogas tan trsYLani tyajatah siLkham'\ i, e., “until the 
fatal disease, in the shape of Desire, has left the body, there- 
can be no happiness” ( San. 174. 65 and 58 ). And in addition 
to the statements in the Jabala and Brhadaranyaka Upanisads, 
there are also statements in the Kaivalya and Narayan- 
opanisads that karinaiixi na prajaya dhanena tydgenaike 
amrfatvam. anasulx’, i, e., “not by Karma, nor by progeny, or 
money, but by tydga (Eenunciation), is Release attained by 
some” (Kai. 1. 3; Kara. U. 12. 3. 3 and 78). If the doctrine of 
the Gita is that even a Jnanin must go on performing Action 
till the end, I must explain how these statements have to be 
disposed of. The same doubt arose in the mind of Arjuna, and 
he has in the beginning of the eighteenth chapter asked 
the Blessed Lord: — -“then, explain to me what Renunciation 
{samnyasa) and Abandonment (tyagaj respectively are”. But 
before considering the reply given by the Blessed Lord to this 
question, it is necessary to consider here shortly another 
equally important Vedio Path of Action, which has been 
mentioned in the Smrti texts in addition to this Path of 
Renunciation. 

This path of four steps, namely, celibacy, householdership, 
living in the woods, and asceticism is known as the ^Smdrta* 
path, that is, ‘the path prescribed by the writers of the Smrtish 
This arrangement of the four states has been made 'by the 
writers of the Smrtis, consistently with the growth in a man’s 
age, in order to mutually harmonise the contradictory state- 
ments in the Vedas, which enjoin the Performance of Action, 
as also the Abandonment of Action; and if the literal 
Abandonment of Action is considered the highest ideal, it would 
not be incorrect to consider the path of four steps laid down 
by tbe writers of the Smrtis for leading one ’s life, as the means 
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or the preliminary preparation fpr reaching that JdeaL : It ig 
true that if one accepts these rising steps of leading pp'e’s life, 
the .activity of the world will not come to an end, : and the 
Karma laid down by the Vedas, can be harmonised : with the 
Knowledge expounded in the Upanisads. Yet, in as much as 
the state of the householder is the . state which provides the 
other three states with food ( Manu. 6. 89), the importanoe of 
the state of a householder has ultimately been frankly 
acknowledged in the Manu-Smrti, and even in the Mahibharata 
in the following stanza: 

yafha mUtaram asrifya sarve jivaMi jantavah \ 

evam garhasfhyam asritya vartanta itarasramah M ■ 

r ,, ( Sam ;208.';6) 

that is, “as all living beings ( jaw/awh > live by the support of 
of the mother (earth), so also do the other three states live on 
the support of the state- of a householder” ( See San. 268. 6; and 
Manu. 3. 7^ ). And Manu has referred to the other, three 
states of life as rivers, and to the state of the householder as 
the sea (Manu. 6. 90; Ma. Bha. San. ,295. 39). If the importance 
•of the state of a householder is thus unquestionable, where is 
the sense of the advice that one must sometime give up the 
state of the householder, and make a Renunciation of Action 
( karma-sammjasa)^ Is It impossible to perform the duties of 
the state of a householder even after the acquisition of 
Knowledge? No; then, where is the sense of saying that a 
Jnanin should go out of worldly life? The perfect Jnanins 
, who lead their lives desirelessly, are certainly more capable 
.and fit for performing universal welfare, than Grdina,ry. people 
. who entertain some selfishness or other in their hearts.r There- 
fore, if a Jnanin is given permission to leave worldly ' life, 
just when his capacity has become perfect as a result of 
- Knowledge, that society, for the benefit of which the arrange- 
ment of the four castes has been made, will suffer serious loss. 
The case would be different if some persons left society and 
went to live in the forest for want of physical strength; and 
that must :have been the ■ idea of Manu in , relegating 
Renunciation to old-age. But, as has been . stated 
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abdvej this beneficial limit was not observed. Therefore, 
although the writers of the Smrtis had created the rising ladder 
of the four states, in order to harmonise the two-fold order of 
the Vedas, viz., to perform Action, and to give up Action, the 
Blessed i Lord, who was undoubtedly as competent, or even 
more competent that the writers of the Smrtis, tq harmonise 
these dictates of the Vedas, has Himself revived, and. fully 
supported, ill the form of the Bhagavata religion, the Path 
which combines Karma with Juana, and which was followed 
by Janaka and others in ancient times. The difference 
between the two is, that in the Bhagavata doctrine, reliance is 
not placed only on Metaphysical ideas, hut the additional easy 
remedy of Devotion to Vasudeva has been added. But, a 
-detailed discussion of this matter will be made later on in the 
thirteenth chapter. Although the Bhagavata religion is 
Devotional, yet, as it has adopted the important principle 
enunciated in the Path prescribed by Janaka, namely, that 
after the acquisition of the Knowledge of the Paramesvara, 
a Jiianin should not take to Samnyasa in the shape of 
Abandonment of Action, but should go on desirelessly perfor- 
ming all his activities till death for universal welfare, giving 
up the Hope for Fruit of AoiioxL iphalasa ), both paths are 
identical from the point of view of Karma, that is to say, they 
both embody the union of Jnana with Karma, or are Activistic. 
As the first protagonists of this Activistic religion were the 
,two Rsis, Nara and Narayana, who were living incarnations of 
the Parabrahman, the ancient name of this religion is the 
■‘Narayaniya Religion’. Thongh, both these Rsis had acquired 
the highest Knowledge, they advised people to perform Action 
desireiessly, and did so themselves, (Ma. Bha. U. 48. 21); and 
therefore, this religion has been described in the Mahabharata 
by saying: “p7'avfttilaksavus caiva dharmo naruyanat^ 

Bha. San, 347. 81 ), or, “ pravrttilak§axiam dharmam rsir nardyai^o 
'bravit" — the religion propounded by the Rsi Narayana was life- 
long Activistic (Ma. Bha. San. 217. 2). This religion is the 
Satvata or Bhagavata religionj and it has been clearly stated 
in the Bhagavata, that the form of this Satvata or original 
Bhagavata religion w'as bza»sferm^a-Zafesatwj’> that is, desireiessly 
Activistic ( See Bhag. 1. 3. 8 and IL 4. 6). This Activistic 
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and * Bhagavata ’ became respectively synonymons witbi 
‘ Saiva* and ‘VaisnavaV and nltimatelytbe Vedanta of these* 
present-day followers of the Bhagavata religion (Dualism or 
Qualified Monism), and their astrology, that is to say, the 
observance of the eleventh day of the month, as also the way 
of applying the sandal-wood paste on the forehead, became 
different from the Smarta way. But, it becomes quite clear- 
from the word ‘ Smarta ’ that these differences were not real, 
that is, original. As the Bhagavata religion was promulgated 
by the Blessed Lord Himself, there is no wonder that the object 
of worship in it should be the Blessed Lord Sri Krsna or Visnu. 
But, as the root-meaning of the word ‘ Smarta ’ is ‘ prescribed 
by the Smrtis the deity worshipped according to the Smarta path*, 
need not be Siva; because, it is nowhere stated in. tiie works 
of Manu or other ancient Smrti texts, that Siva is the only • 
deity which should be worshipped. On the other hand, Visnu; 
has been mentioned more often, and in some places G-anapatii 
and other deities are also mentioned. Besides, as both the 
deities Siva and Visnu are Vedic, that is, as both have beeui 
mentioned in the Vedas, it is not proper to refer to only one 
of them as ‘Smarta’. Besides, Sri Saihkaraoarya is looked, 
upon as a protagonist of the Smarta religion; yet, Sarada 
(goddess of learning — Trans.) is the deity worshipped in the 
Samkara monasteries ; and wherever there has been occasion, 
in the Samkarabhasya to refer to the worship of an idol, the 
Acarya has referred, not to the Siva-lihga, but to the Saligrama 
that is, the image of Sri Visnu (Ve. Su. Sam. Bha. 1. 2. 7;, 
L 3. 14 and 4. 1. 3; Chan. Sam. Bha. 8.1. 1). There is also a 
tradition, that the worship of the Pancayatana (group of five 
deities) was first started by Saihkaracarya. Therefore, it 
follows that according to the original meaning of these words, 
people disregarded whether a person worshipped Siva or Visnu, 
and considered those as SMARTA, whose ultimate ideal 
was to first go through worldly life in youth as prescribed 
by the Sastras, and consistently with the arrangement of 
the four states laid down systematically and in detail 
in the Smrti texts, and to take Samnyasa, or the fourth 
state, by giving up Action altogether in old age; and 
considered those as BHAGAVATA, who believed that all the 
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.Actions appropriate to the state of a houseliolder sEbuld be 
performed ' desireiessly till dbatM, according to the: adyioe of 
the Blessed Lord, simTiltaneously with the acquisition of 
Knowledge and with the possession of a passionate Aevotion 
to the Blessed Lord; and in these; meanings, these two words 
are • respectively synonymous with Samkhya and Yoga or 
Sarhnyasa and Karma-Yoga. Samnyasa subsequently ceased 
to exist as a state of life, whether as a result of the-: incarna- 
tions taken by the Blessed Lord, or because the importance of 
■the state of a householder, which included Spiritual Knowledge, 
■began to be realised; and it has been included among the Kali- 
varjya, that is, those things which are prohibited in the .Kaii- 
yuga according to the Sastras; But, later on the protagonists 
of the Buddhist and the Jain religions accepted the opiniohs of 
the Kapila-Saihkhya school, and brought into prominence the 
doctrine that Release is impossible unless a man takes 
Sarhnyasa, and gives up worldly life. It is well-known in 
history that Buddha himself gave up his kingdom and his wife 
.and children and entered the Samnyasa state in youth. 
Although Sri Sarhkaracarya refuted the Jain and Buddhistic 
■doctrines, yet the pathlof Asoetioism, which was principally 
.put into vogue by the Jains and Buddhists, was allowed to 
remain by the Acarya as being the Sarfuiyasa prescribed by 
4he Srutis and the Smrtis; and he has, therefore, interpreted 
the Gita as supporting the Sarhnyasa path. But, really 
speaking the Gita, is not a work which supports the Smarta 
path; and although the earlier portions of it refer to the Saihkhya 
or the Sarhnyasa path, the later portions, which contain the 
conclusion, support the Activistic or Bhagavata religion, as 


^ See the chapter of Kali-varjya in the third part (pcaicchsda) 
-of the Nirmya-Siiidhu. Here, the Smrti texts, ‘‘ agnihoty-aih gavalaih- 
hham samnydsaih pahpaitrJcam \ devarac ca suioipaitih kalau panca 
• vivarjayeV^ II, and saihnyasab ca m hartavyo hi'chmanena etc., 

are mentioned. The first of these two texts meaas that agnikotra, 
(perpetual sacred fire), slaughter of cows, Samnyasa, partaking of 
meat at the time of the performance of the haddhcc ( ancestor - 
worship), and niyoga /procreating ofi-spring from the wife of another 
-Trans.), these five are prohibited in the Kaliyuga The prohibition 
against Sarhnyasa, out of these, was removed by Sarhkaracarjra. 



has been mentioned by me already in the first cbapter to bave • 
been stated by tbe antbor of tbe Mababbarata itself botb< 
these paths are Vedic, it is possible to harmonise them with 
each other to a considerable extent, if not whoiiy. Bat 
harmonising them in this way, is one thing, and saying that’ 
the G-lta supports only the Path of Benunciation, and that the - 
references in it to the Path of Energism as being productive of 
Release, are merely praise, is quite a different thing. As- 
a result of difference in taste, one man may prefer the Smarta- 
religion to the Bhagavata religion; or he may consider as 
more conviricing the reasons which are commonly given 
in support of the Abandonment of Action. I will not deny 
that possibility. For instance, no one has any doubt that 
Sri Samkaracarya favoured the Smarta or Samnyasa path, 
and looked upon all other paths as based on ignorance.; But,, 
on that account, one cannot conclude that that was the- 
purport of the Gita. If you do not accept the doctrines laid, 
down by the Gita, do not follow them. Bat, it is not proper on- 
that account to interpret the statement, “there arej in this- 
world, two independent Kisthas or paths leading to Release 
for living one’s life,” made in the commencement of the Gita, as- 
meaning that: “the Samnyasa path is the only . true and superior 
path”. These two paths, which have been described in the- 
Gita, have been current in the Vedic religion, independently 
of each other, even from .before the days of Janaka- and 
Yajnavalkya; and we see that persons like Janaka, on whom 
the duty of the maintenance and uplift of society had befallen,,^ 
as a result of their status as Ksatriyas, or hereditarily, or 
as a result of their own prowess, continued- their activities 
desirelessly, even after the acquisition of . Knowledge; and V^erO' 
spendingytheir lives in bringing about the benefit of the world. 
Bearing in mind this status of f certain persons, in society-; the- 
Mahabliiarata contains two such distinct statements, according- 
to difference in status, as, “awfcAaw jlvanti munayo bkaiksyavrt- 
Um samasnfah'’, i. Q., ‘fascetics - living in the wood^, joyfully 
accept fthe status of beggars” (San,-178. 11), and '^dandti, em hi- 
rdjerldra ksairadharmo na mu'y4^ Is the duty of 

the. Ksatriyas to maintain and uplift people b^ puiiishmenti and 
rict to shave off the hair ton their heads’- ( S^ But#« 
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•from tMs, one must not conclude that Kairma-Yoga was the 
proper duty only for the Ksatriyas, who were responsible for 
the maintenance of society. The true meaning of the above 
•statement from the science of Karma-Yoga is, that every man 
must, after the acquisition of Knowledge, go on performing 
those duties, which are his according to his qualification 
(adhikara); and it is on this account, that it is stated in the 
Bharata that, '"'’esU purvatara vritltir brahmamsya vid}ityat&‘'' {S^n. 
237), i. e., “even the Brahmins used, in ancient times, to continue 
Yajnas and Yagas, according to their qualification, after the 
acquisition of Knowledge”; and in the Manu-Smrti, the Vedic 
Karma-Yoga has been considered more proper for all classes 
■than the Samnyasa path ( Manu. 6. 86-96). It is also nowhere 
stated that the Bhagavata religion exists only for the 
Ksatriyas; but on the other hand, it has heen praised by saying 
that it is accessible even to women, Sudras etc. ( Gi. 9. 32 ); 
and there are also definite stories in the Mahabharata that 
•this religion was followed by the Tuladhara, or a merchant, 
and. Vyadha, or a hunter, and that these taught it to the 
Brahmins (San. 261; Yana. 215); and the illustrations, which 
are given in the books on the Bhagavata religion, of prominent 
persons who followed the Desireless Karma-Yoga are not only 
-of Ksatriyas like Janaka and Sri Krsna, but also of learned 
(Brahmins like Vasistha, Jaigisavya, Yyasa and others. 

Although the Gita supports only the Bnergistic Path, 
dt must not be forgotten that it does not look upon the path of 
performing Action without Knowledge as leading to Beiease. 
There are also two paths of performing Knowledge-less 
Actions, The one is of performing Actions hypocritically 
?(with damWia)^ or with an ungodly {asuri) frame of mind; and 
the other, is of performing them with religious faith (sraddha), 
<Out of these, the path of hypocrisy, ox the usun path, was 
.considered objectionable and productive of perdition, not only 
by the Gita, but also by the writers of the Mlmariisa ; and even 
in the Bg-Yeda, religious faith has been extolled in many 
places (Bg. 10. 151; 9. 113. 2 and 2. 12. 5). But, the Mlmarhsa 
^school says, with regard to those who perform Karma without 
Knowledge, but putting faith in the Sastras, that if a man 
performs ritual , throughout life merely with religious faith, 
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and relying on tlie Sastras, he will ultimately attain Belease, 
though he may not have had a true Realisation of the form 
of the Paramesvara. I have stated in the last chapter that 
this path of the Mimamsa school has been current from very 
ancient times in the shape of the Karma-kanda. Jaim ini says 
that it is nowhere stated either in the Veda-Samhitas or 
in the Brahmanas that the Path of Samnyasa was essential ; 
-and that, on the other hand there are clear statements in the 
Tedas, that Release is attained by remaining in the state 
of a householder (Ve. Su. 3. 4. 17-20); and this statement of 
his is not without foundation. Because, this ancient path of 
of the Karma-kanda came to be first looked upon as inferior 
only in the Upanisads. Although the TJpanisads are Vedic, 
yet, they are later in point of time than the Samhitas and the 
Brahmanas, as is clear from the method of dealing with the 
■subject-matter adopted in them. It is not that people had not 
.acquired the Knowledge of the Paramesvara before that date. 
But the opinion that a man should apathetically abandon 
Action, after the acquisition of Knowledge, in order to attain 
Release, first began to be acted upon only at the time of the 
Upanisads; and thereafter, the Karma-kanda described in the 
.Samhitas and in the Brahmanas came to be looked upon as 
inferior. Before that date, Karma was considered superior. 
When the Path of Samnyasa, that is, of Knowledge coupled 
with apathy towards the world, thus became preponderant 
in the time of the Upanisads, Jnanins naturally began 
ito neglect ritualistic sacrifices, as also the religious 
injunotio ns prescribed for the four castes; and the idea that 
universal welfare {lokasamgraha) was a duty, began to lose 
.ground. It is true that the writers of the Smrbis have stated 
in their works, that the sacrificial Karma enjoined in the 
•Srutis, and the duties proper for the four castes enjoined in the 
.Smrtis must be performed during tbe state of a householder ; 
.and they have in that way praised that state. But, as even 
.according to the writers of the Smrtis, indifference towards 
the world, or the state of Asceticism, was excellent, it was 
not possible that the inferiority placed on the Karma-kanda 
by the Upanisads, should be reduced by the arrangement of 
the four stages of life enjoined in the Smrtis. In this state of 
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things the Gita has come forward to harmonise the Jnana- 
kanda with the Karma-kanda, without deprecating either^ by 
tacking on both of them to Devotion. The Gita accepts 
the doctrines of the writers of the Upanisads that there is- 
no Release without Jnana, and that by sacrificial ritualistic 
Karma, one can at most attain heaven (Munda. 1. 2. 10; 
GL 2. 41-45). But, it is also a doctrine of the Gita, that 
in order that the affairs of the world should go on, the wheel 
of Yajdas, or of Karma, must be kept going on ; and that 
it is foolish to give up Karma, at any time; and therefore,, 
the Gita advises that instead of performing the sacrificial- 
ritual and other acts prescribed by the Srutis, or the worldly 
activity enjoined by the arrangement of the four' castes,, 
merely with religious faith and ignorantly, one should perform 
them with a frame of mind which combines Spiritual' 
Knowledge with Indifference towards the world and merely as- 
a duty, so that tbs Karma which is performed will not obstruct 
Release, and at the same time, the circle of the Yainas will 
not be disrupted. It need not be said that this skill of the 
Gita of harmonising the Jnana-kanda with the Earma-kanda 
(that is, Sarhnyasa and Karma) is better than what the writers 
of. the Smrtis; have done ; because, by the path prescribed in 
the Gita, the benefit of the collective Atman, which peryades 
the creation is achieved without at the same time in any way 
prejudicing the benefit of the individual Atman. The Mimarhsa 
school says that as Karma is eternab and is enjoined by the 
Yedasi! one must perform it although one may not have 
acqtiired Knowledge; many (but not all) writers of the 
Upanisads treat Karma as inferior, and say that- it must -be 
given up by- cultivating indifference towards the world; or, at 
any rate, one may safely say, that they are inclined to do so; 
and the writers of the Smrtis harmonise these two opinions by- 
differentiating between youth and old age, and relying on the 
arrangement of the four states, and by saying that Actions 
should be performed in the three previous states ‘ of life, and; 
that after, the Mind has been purified by the performance of 
Actions,, one should in old age gi^ up Action and renounce- 
the world. But the path prescribed by the Gita isidifferent- 
from^ kll these three paths. Though there is an opposition. 
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between Jnana and Desire-prompted Action, tkere is no- 
opposition between Jnana and Desireless Action; therefore, the 
Gita asks you to perform all Actions desirelessly, and never to 
give them up. If these four doctrines are compared with each 
other, it will.be seen that all accept the position that Karma is 
necessary before Knowledge is acquired. But, the IJpanisads 
and the Gita say that Actions performed in that state and 
merely with religious faith do not yield any fruit except heaven., 
As to whether Karma shoulder should not be performed after 
this, that is, after the acquisition of Knowledge, there is a 
difference of opinion even among the writers of the Dpanisads. 
Some of the IJpanisads say, that the man who has become fit 
for Release after all desire has been destroyed in his heart as a 
result of Knowledge, need not perform Desire-prompted 
Actions, which lead only to heaven; and, other IJpanisads, 
such as, Isavasya etc., insist that all these Actions must 
nevertheless be kept going on in order that the activities of 
the world should go on. It is quite clear that the Gita accepts 
the second one out of these two paths prescribed by the 
IJpanisads (Gl. 5. ^). But, though it may be said that the Jnanin, 
who has become fit for Release, should go on desirelessly 
performing all Actions for universal welfare, a doubt naturally 
arises here as to why he should perform such Kama like 
sacrificial ritual, which leads only to heaven. Therefore, this 
doubt has been raised in the beginning of the eighteenth 
chapter, and the Blessed Lord has given His clear decision, 
that in as much as, “sacrificial ritual, charity, austerity” 
etc., always have the effect of purifying the Mind, and of 
making the Mind more and more desireless, ‘ ‘ these actions 
also” {etany api) should be performed by the Jaanin desire- 
lessly, continually, and without Attachment, for social welfare 
(Gl. 18. 6.). When all acts are desirelessly performed in this 
way, that is, with the intention of dedicating them to the 
Paramesvara, that amounts to the performance of a stupendous 
Yajna in the wide sense of the term ; and then, the Karma, 
performed for the sake of this Yaifia does not become a source 
of bondage (Gl. 4. 33). Kot only that ; but as all these Actions 
have been performed desirelessly, they dp not produce the 
bondage-creating result in the shape of the attainment of 
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lieaven, which springs from sacrificial ritual, and do not 
stand in the way of Release. In short, although the Karma- 
kanda of the Mimamsa school has been kept intact in the Gita, 
yet, it has been kept intact in such a way, that it definitely 
leads to Release instead of making a person journey to and 
from heaven, since all Actions have to be performed desire- 
lessly. It must be borne in mind that this is the important 
difference between the Karma-marga prescribed by the 
Mimamsa school and the Karma-Yoga prescribed by the Gita; 
and that both are not the same. 

I have, thus, explained that the Bhagavadgita has advocated 
the Activistio Bhagavata religion or the Karma-Yoga, as also 
'what the difference is> between this Karma-Yoga and the 
Karma-kanda of the Miraamsa school. I shall now consider 
the difference in principles between the Karma-Yoga of the 
Gita and the arrangement of the four states made by the writers 
of the Smrtis on the authority of the Jnana-kanda. This 
difference is very suhtle; and strictly speaking, there is no need 
to enter into a fruitless discussion about this matter. Both 
accept the position that every one must perform the duties 
proper to the first two states of life for the purification of the 
Mind. The only point of difference is* whether after the 
acquisition of Knowledge, one should continue performing 
Action or renounce the world. Here, some are likely to think 
that as such Jnanins are necessarily few and far between, it is 
hot necessary to trouble much about whether these few persons 
perform or do not perform Action. But this position is not 
correct; because, as the conduct of the Jnanins is considered 
exemplary by other people, and also as every man directs his 
behaviour from the very beginning according to what his 
hltimate end is, the question ‘what the Jnanin should do’ is 
a very important question from the general point of view. It 
is true that the Smrti texts say that a Jnanin should finally 
renounce the world. But, as has been stated above, there are 
exceptions even to this rule according to the directions of the 
Srnrtis. For instance, in the Brhadaranyakopanisad, Yajha- 
valkya has given a considerable amount of advice about the 
Knowledge of the Brahman to Janaka; but, he has nowhere 
said to Janaka: “you now give up ruling and renounce the 
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•world”. It is stated ttiere, on the contrary, that those Jnanins 
who give np worldly life after the aeqnisition of Knowledge, 
>do so because they do not like ( worldly life 

( Br. 4. 4. 2%). From this, the opinion of the Brhadaranya- 
kopanisad seems clearly to he that taking or not taking 
Samnyasa, after the acquisition of Knowledge, is a matter 
purely within the discretion of everybody; and that there is 
no permanent relationship between the Knowledge of the 


anyakopanisad has been explained in the same way in the 
Yedanta-Sutras (¥e. Su. 3. 4. 15). Saihkaracarya has definitely 
laid down that it is not possible to attain Release unless Action 
is abandoned after the acquisition of Knowledge; and he has 
attempted to show in his Bhasya that all the XJpanisads 
■are in favour of that proposition. Nevertheless, even Sri 
.Samkaracarya> has admitted that there is no objection to one’s 
performing Actions till death, according to one’s own qualifica- 
tion in life, even after the acquisition of Knowledge, as was 
done by Janaka and others; (See Ye. Sii, Sam. Bha. 3. 3. 33; and 
Gi. Sam. Bha. 3. 11 and 3. 30). From this it is clear that even 
'the school of Samnyasa or the Smrtis do not look upon the 
performance of Action, after the acquisition of Knowledge, as 
•objectionable; and that this school of thought allows some 
•Jiianins to perform Actions according to their own qualifica- 
tions, though as exceptions. The Gita widens the scope of this 
exception and says that every Jhanin must go on performing 
the duties enjoined on the four castes, even after the acquisition 
of Knowledge, as a matter of duty, and for universal welfare. 
It, therefore, follows that though the religion of the Gita is 
'■more comprehensive, the principle established by it is faultless, 

■ even from the point of view of the Samnyasa school; and if 
one reads the Vedanta- Sutras independently, he will notice that 
even in them, the Karma-Yoga combined with Knowledge has 
been considered acceptable as being a kind of Samnyasa. (Ye. 
•Su. 3. 4. 36; 3. 4. 32-35).* Nevertheless, it is necessary to show 


This portion of the Vedahia-SStras has been interpreted in 
a slightly different way in the SamkarahhSsya. But, according to 
me; the words ‘‘vihitaitvac casrama&firTmpi^’ ( 3i 4. 32) mean; there 
-is no objection to the Jfianin doing the various acts prescribed for 
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what becomes of the fourth state or Samnyasa in the shape of 
Abandonment of Action, which has been prescribed m the 
Smrti texts, if Karma has to be performed lifelong, though 
desirelessly. Arjuna was thinking that the Blessed Lord 
would sometime or other say to him that it was not possible to 

attain Eelease unless sometime or other Samyasa in the ^shape 

of Abandonment of Action was taken ; and that, he would then 
get a chance of giving up fighting on the authority of ^some- 
thing the Blessed Lord had Himself said. But. when Arjuna 
saw that the Blessed Lord did not even touch the question of 
Samnyasa by Abandonment of Action till the end of the 
seventeenth chapter, and that He over and over again advised 
the Abandonment of the Emit of Action, he, in the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth chapter, has at last said to the Blessed 
Lord* “then, tell me the difference between Samnyasa 
(Eenunciation) and TySga (Abandonment) In replying to 

this question of Arjuna, the Blessed Lord says: O Arjuna, if 

you think that the path of Karma-Yoga which I have 
described so far, does not include Samnyasa. you are wrong.. 
Karma-Yogins divide all Actions into ' kamya\ that is, Actions 
performed with an Attached frame of mind, and mskarm , 
that is, Actions performed without Attachment. (These wo 
are referred to as ‘prawita ’ and ‘ mWto ’ Action respec^veiy 
in the Manu-Smrti 13. 89). Out of these, ^ the Karma-Yogin 
totally gives up all Actions which fall into the category of 
Desireful Actions, that is to say, he makes a ‘ Samnyasa v 
(Eenunciation) of them. That leaves the mskarm (Desireless) 
or the nivrtta Actions. It is true that the Karma-Yopn 
performs these Desireless {niskaim) Actions ; but in performing 
them he has made a ‘ Tyaga ’ ( Abandonment ) of the Hope for 
Fruit In short, how does one escape Samnyasa or Tyaga, 
even in the Path of Karma-Yoga? Whereas the followers of 
the Smrtis literally renounce Karma, the Yogins in the Path 
of Karma-Yoga renounce instead, the Hope for the Fruit of 


the various states, because they are proper {vihitay\ In short, 
according to me, the Yedanta-Sutras have accepted both the 
positions of the Jfiaiaiii performing Actions, and also not perform- 
ing them. f . 
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Action. But, in eitliex case, Saihnyasa is a common factor” 
<(See my commentary on Gl. 18. 1-6). Nay, that man who 
has started performing all Actions desirelessly and with 
the idea of dedicating them to the Paramesvara, must 
be said to be an ‘ eternal ascetic ’ (‘m/i/a-samnyasm’), though he 
may be a householder (Gi. 5. 3). This is the principal doctrine 
of the Bhagavata religion; and it is this doctrine which has 
been preached by Narada to Yudhisthira in the Bhagavata- 
Purina after he had first explained to him the duties of the 
four states of life. As has been stated by Vainan Pandit in 
his commentary on the Gita, that is, in the Yathartha Dipika 
(18. %), it is not that there is no Sarhnyasa unless a man 
'“shaves off his hair, and throws away the sacred thread”; or, 
•takes a staff in his hand and goes about begging; or, gives up 
all Action and goes and lives in the forest. Renunciation 
{samnyasa) and indifference towards the world {vairagya) are 
properties of the Mind; they are not the properties of the staff, 
or of the hair on the head, or of the sacred thread. If one says 
that they are the properties of the staff etc. and not of the 
Mind or of Knowledge, then even the man who holds the 
handle of the royal umbrella or of any umbrella, must get the 
same Release as is obtained by a Samnyasin. It is stated in 
the conversation between Janaka and SulabhS, that: 

tridav-dadisu yady asti mokso jflamna kasyadt i 

chatrddisu katham 'm sydt tulyahetau parigrake u 

(San, 320. 42). 

■Because, in either case taking the staff in the hand is a common 
factor. In short, the control of the body, of the speech, and of 
the mind is the true ‘/ndaw^a’, (three-fold staff), (Manu. 12. 10); 
and the true Saihnyasa is the Renunciation of the Desire- 
prompted frame of Mind (Gl. 18. 2); and as one cannot escape 
that Saihnyasa in the Bhagavata religion (Gi. 6. 2), so also can 
one not escape the Action of keeping the mind steady or of 
eating etc. in Sarhkhya philosophy. Then, where is the sense 
of making childish objections that the Path of Karma-Yoga 
does not include Saihnyasa in the shape of Abandonment of 
Action^ and is, therefore, contrary to the injunctions of the 
Smrtis or unacceptable; and fighting about white clothes or 
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saifron-ooioured robes? The Blessed Lord has candidly and 
without bias said that : 


ekam samkhyavn ca y ogam ca yah pasyati sapasyati l 

(GL5.5.) 

that Is, “ that man is truly wise who has realised that 
Samkhya and (Karma-) Yoga are not two from the point of 
view of Release, but are one and the same”; and it is stated even, 
in the Bharata that, “ samkhyayogena tulyo hi dharma ekania- 
smtah ” (San. 348. 74), that is, “the Ekantika or Bhagavata 
religion is equal in merit to the Samkhya religion”. In short,, 
in as much as true indifference to the world /vairagyaj or 
‘eternal renunciation’ (nitya-sahinyasa), (5. 3), consists in 
merging all selfish interests in universal interests, and in. 
desirelessly performing all duties which befall one in worldly 
life according to one’s own qualifications, so long as life lasts, 
for the welfare of all created beings, and purely as duties,, 
those who follow the Path of Karma-Yoga never literally 
abandon Karma and beg» But, though there may. be this 
seeming difference in outward action, the essential principles 
of Renuciation (samnyma) and Abandonment (tydga) continue 
in the Path of Karma-Yoga ; and therefore, the Gita lays down 
the ultimate doctrine that there is no opposition between the 
Besireiess Karma-Yoga and the arrangement of states of life 
according to the Srarti texts. 

From what has been stated above, it might be thought by 
some that an attempt has been made in the Gita to harmonise: 
the Karma-Yoga with the Path of Renunciation, because, the 
Path of Renunciation prescribed by the Smrtis was an 
ancient religion ; and that the Path of Karma-Yoga was a 
later creation. But, anybody will see that such is not the 
case, if the m^atter is considered from the historical point of 
view. I have already stated before that the most ancient form 
of the Yedic religion consisted of the Karma-kandai By the 
Knowledge imparted in the IJpanisads, the Karma-kanda 
gradually became inferior, and Samnyasa in the shape of 
Abandonment of Action gradually came into vogue. This was- 
the second step in the growth of the tree of the Vedic 
religion. But even in thpse times, philosophers like Janaka 
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and others used to harmonise the Earma-kanda with the 
Knowledge propounded in the TJpanisads, and to go on 


RiiisfiiiTscnii 




second stage of the tree of Vedic religion must he said 
to fall into two classes ; the one was the class to which 
Janaka and others belonged, and the other was the 


arrangement of stages of life made in the Smrtis was the third 
step. But, this third step was also two-fold like the second 
step. It is true that the Smrti texts praise the worth of the- 
fourth state of life entailing the Abandonment of Action; but 
at the same time, the Karma-Yoga, which included Knowledge 
and which was followed by Janaka and others, has also been 
mentioned by the Smrti texts as an alternative for the Sarhnyasa 
state. For instance, take the Manu-Smrti, which is the founda- 
tion erf all the Smrti texts. It is stated in the sixth chapter of 
this Smrti, that a man should gradually rise from the state of 
the celibate to the states of the house-holder and of the denizen 
of the woods, and should ultimately take up the fourth state,, 
which entailed the Abandonment of Action. But, when this- 
description of the fourth state, that is, of the religion of 
ascetics (Yatins) is over, Manu, after saying by Way of 
introduction that: “I have so far described the religion of 
Yatins, that is, of Samnyasins; I will now explain the Karma- 
Yoga of the Vedic Samnyasins”, and explaining how the state 
of the householder is superior to the other states, goes on 
describe tbe Karma-Yoga to be followed in the desireless 
state of the householder, as an alternative for the Samnyasa 
state or for the religion of Yatins (Manu. 6. 86-96); and 
on in the tweivth chapter, this religion has been described as 
the “Vedic Karma-Yoga”, and it is stated that this path is 
as nihsreyasalmra, %h&t is, as productive of Release as the fourth 
state (Manu. IS. 86-90). The doctrine of Manu also finds a. 
place in the Yajnavalkya-Smrti. In the third chapter of this 
Smrti, after the description of the religion of Yatins is over 
the conjunction ‘or’ (at/ram) is used, and then it is stated that 
even the householder, who is a devotee of Knowledge, and who 
speaks the truth, attains Release (Without taking Samnyasa),. 
(See 
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stated in his MruJda, that the ascetics, who abandon Action, 
as also the Karma-Yogins, who perform Action though they 
have acquired Knowledge, go to the next life by the devayam 
path (M. 14. 9)i Another authority in support of this 
proposition, besides Yaska, is of the writers of the 
Dharma-Sutras. These Dharma-Sutras are in prose and 
scholars believe them to be earlier in point of time than 
the Smrti texts, which are written in verse. We are not 
concerned at the moment with considering whether this 
opinion is correct or not. Whether it is correct or incorrect, 
the only important thing we have to consider in the present 
chapter is that the importance of the state of a householder 
or of the Karma-Yoga has, in these works, been stated to be 
more than has been done in the statements quoted above from 
the Manu and the Yajnavalkya Smrtis. Manu and Yajna- 
valkya have referred to the Karma-Yoga as an alternative 
for the fourth state; but Baudhayana and Apastamba have 
not done so ; and they have clearly stated that the state of 
the house-holder is the most important state, and that 
immortality is subsequently attained in that state only. In 
the Baudhayana Dharma-Sutras, after referring to the 
statement ** jayaTnohno vcd hvcdiTnw^cis tvibhiT T'^va jciyctto 
that is, “every Brahmin in coming to birth brings with 
himself the burden of three debts ” etc. found in the Taittiriya- 
Sainhita. it is stated that the man who takes shelter into the 
state of a householder, which entails the performance ^ of 
sacrificial ritual etc., in order to discharge these debts, attains 
the sphere of the Brahman ; and that those who attach 
importance to the state of celibacy, or of Sarhnyasa, are ruined 
(Bau. 2. 6. 11. 33 and 34) ; and there is a similar statement 
also in the Apastamba Sutras (Apa. 2. 9. 24. 8). It ds not 
that the fourth state of Samnyasa has not been described in 
these , two Dharma-Sutras ; but, even after describing that 
state, the importance of the state of the householder has been 
stated to be greater. From this fact, and especially from the 
fact that the adjective ‘ Vedic * has been applied to the Karma- 
Yoga in the Manu-Smrti, the following two things become 
absolutely cleai?, namely, (i) that even in the times of the 
Manu-Smrti, thq staterof tfee householder, which entailed the 
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Desireless Karma-Yoga, was considered more anoient than 
the Path of Renunciation by Abandonment of Action ; and 
that (ii) from the point of view of Release, it was considered 
as meritorious as the fourth state. As the leaning of the 
■ commentators on the Gita was towards Sarhyasa, or towards 
Devotion coupled with Abandonment of Action, the above 
•statements from the Smrtis are not found referred to in their 
commentaries ; but, though they have disregarded those 
statements, the ancientness of the Karma-Yoga is not thereby 
in any way diminished. 3S[ay, one may even without objection 
say that as this path of Karma-Yoga was the more ancient 
one, the writers of the Smrtis had to accept it as an alternative 
for the Path of Renunciation. This is the Vedic Karma-Yoga. 
This was practised by Janaka and others before the times of 
Sri Krsna. But, as the Blessed Lord added the creed of 
Devotion to that Path, and gave it further circulation, His 
religion oanie to be known as tbe * Bhagavata Doctrine I 
shall later on consider historically how this Karma-Yoga 
again came to be looked upon as Inferior, and the Path of 
Renunciation acquired greater importance, although the 
Bhagavadgita had in this way declared Karma-Yoga to be 
superior to Renunciation. All that I have to say for the 
present is that the Karma-Yoga is not later in point of time 
than the Path prescribed by the Smrtis, and that it has been 
■in vogue from the ancient Yedio times. 

My readers will now appreciate the inner reason for the 
words zti srirmd hliagavadgitdm upammtm brahmavidyayam 
yogasastre”, used at the end of each chapter of the Gita, The 
Upanisad which has been sung by the Blessed Lord contains 
the Brahmavidya like all other Upanisads, But, these Words 
mean that it does not contain only the Brahmavidya, and that 
the principal object of the Bhagavadglta was to support only 
the Yoga or the Karma-Yoga, out of the two paths of Samkbya 
and Yoga (the Vedantio Samnyasa, and the Yedantio Karma- 
Yoga), which are included in the Brahmavidya. Ray, one may 
even without objection say that the Bhagavadgltopanisad is 
the most important treatise on the science of Karma-Yoga; 
because, although tbe Karma-Yoga has been in vogue from 
’the times of the Vedas, yet, except fbf some few references 
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like ** kurmnn eveha 1mrrnar)i ” (I^a. %), or “ arabhya karmmiv 
g 2 manutam'' {S yq.^. Q-r, “simultaneously with the Vidya,. 
ritual, such as, svadhyaya etc., should be performed ” (Tai. 1. 9)* 
there is nowhere any detailed explanation of the Karma-Yoga 
in any of the Upanisads. The Bhagavadgita is the principal- 
authoritative treatise on that subject ; and it is also proper 
from the point of view of poetic literature that that Bharata, 
which describes the lives of the great heroes in the Bharata- 
land should also explain the theory of the Karma-Yoga in 
its relation to Metaphysics. This also now clearly explains- 
why the Bhagavadgita was included in the Prasthanatrayi. 
Although the Upanisads are fundamental, yet, as they have 
been written by various Rsis, the ideas contained in them are 
diverse, and in some places apparently mutually contradictory. 
It was, therefore, necessary to include the Upanisads in the 
Prasthanatrayi, along with the Vedanta-Sutras, which 
attempted to harmonise them. If the Gita did not contain, 
anything more than the Upanisads and the Vedanta-Sutras,. 
there would be no point in including the Gita in the Prastha- . 
natrayi. But, the trend of the Upanisads is principally 
towards the Path of Renunciation, and they support chiefly 
the Jnana-marga (Path of Knowledge); and when one says, 
that the Bhagavadgita supports the Karma-Yoga based on 
Devotion simultaneously with Knowledge, the distinction of 
the Bhagavadgita becomes clear, and at the same time the 
Qippyopriateness of the three parts of the Prasthanatrayi' 
also becomes clear. Because, if the authoritative treatises on 
the Vedio religion had not dealt with both the Vedic paths of 
Jhana and Karma (Sarhkhya and Yoga), the Prasthanatrayi 
would to that extent have remained incomplete. Some people 
think, that as the Upanisads are ordinarily in support of 
Samnyasa, there will arise a mutual opposition between the 
three parts of the Prasthanatrayi, if the Gita is explained as- 
being in support of Action ; and the authoritativeness of the 
three parts will be endangered. Such a doubt would be 
appropriate if the Samkhya or Samnyasa was the only 
true Vedic Path to Release ; hut, I have shown^ above,, 
that in some Upanisads at any rate, such as the Isavasya. 
and others, the Karma-Yoga has been specifically' 


mentioned. Therefore^ if one ^ down the proposition, as 
has been done in the Gita, that the Vedic Eeligion is not to be- 
looked upon as a one-handed man, that Is, as being only in 
support of Samnyasa; and that although it has only 


Karma-Yoga, which, from the point of view of Release,, 
are of equal value, are its right hand and left hand respectively, 
there remains no opposition between the Gita and the 
Upanisads. Hay, as the Upanisads support the one path, and 
the Giti. the other path, these two parts of the Prasthanatrayl 
are seen to be mutually co-operative like two hands, instead 
of being mutually antagonistic. In the same way, the Gita 
does not acquire the subordinate position of merely repeating 
what has already been said, which it would acquire if it Is said 
to be supporting only what the Upanisads have maintained. 
As the doctrine-supporting commentators on the Gita have 


(Samkhya) (Yoga) 

1. Release is obtained only by 1. Release is obtained only by 


and not by Karma. The 
happiness of heaven, 
obtained by credulously 
performing sacrificial ri- 
tual, is inconstant. 


and not by Karma. The 
happiness of heaven, ob- 
tained by credulously per- 
forming sacrificial ritual is- 
inconstant. 
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In order to acquire the 2. In order to acquire the 

Knowledge of the Atman, Knowledge of the Atman, 

the Mind must be made the Mind must be made 
steady, desireless, apathe- steady, desireless, apathetic 
tic, and equable by means and equable by means of 
of the control of the organs. the control of the organs. 

-3. Therefore, break the bonds 3. Therefore, do not give up the 
of the objects of pleasure, objects which please the 

which please the organs, organs; but maintain your 

and be free. association with them 

apathetically, that is desi- 
relessly, and test the con- 
trol you have over the 
organs. Desirelessness does 
not mean inactivity. 

4. Action, which is productive 4. If you consider in what 
of Desire, is causative of unhappiness and bondage 
pain and bondage. lies, you will see that 

lifeless (acetanaj Karma 
does not bind or leave 
anybody ; and that the 
cause of bondage and 
unhappiness is the Desire 
or the hope of reward exist- 
ing in the Mind of the doer. 

:5. Therefore, though Action 5. Therefore, even after the 
has to be performed until purification of the Mind, 
the mind is purified, it must perform all Action courage- 
ultimately be given up. ously and enthusiastical- 

ly, giving up the Hope for 
Fruit. One cannot give up 
Karma, e^ en if one wishes 
. to give it up. Karma is the 

Creation; and it has no rest. 

■#6, As Karma performed in 6. All Actions which are per- 
conneotion with sacrificial formed with a desireless 
ritual does not create bond- frame of mind or with the 
age, there is no objection idea of dedicating them to 
to its being - performed the Brahman are a great 
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during the state of a house- ‘Yajna’ (sacrifice). There- 
holder. fore, all duties, which are 

appropriate to one’s own 
status in life should he per- 
formed desirelessly, as pure 
duties; and these should be 
performed continually. 

7. As the natural needs of the 7, Begging for earning one’s 

Body cannot be escaped subsistence is also Karma, 
from, it is not improper to and that too, ‘disgraceful’, 
beg, for earning one’s If this Karma is to be 
livelihood, after having performed, why not perform 
taken Samnyasa. all other Actions desireless- 

ly ? Besides, if the state of 
a householder is done away 
with, who is going to give 
you food? 

8. After Acquisition of Know- 8. After Acquisition of Know- 
ledge, no duty remains to ledge, although no duty 
you for your own benefit; remains to you for your 
and there is no necessity to own benefit, yet, you cannot 
act for universal welfare. escape Karma. Therefore, 

whatever duties are enjoin- 
ed by the Sastras should 
be performed with a selfless 
{mrmaim) frame of mind, 
saying: T do not want it,* 
and with an eye to-univers- 
al welfare. Ko one can 
escape lokasamgq'aha 
versal welfare). For inst- 
ance, see the life of the 
Blessed Lord Himself. 

9. Nevertheless, persons of high 9. According to the arrange- 

authority may, till death, ment of the four castes, 

carry on their duties, after which is based on the divi- 

Acquisition of Knowledge, sions of the qualities (pwwu- 
as was done by Janafca and vibhaga), every one acquire 
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and otliers, but only as' 
exceptions. 


10, But in any case, Samnyasa 10 
in tbie shape of abandon- 
ment of Action is the best. 
The duties of the three other 
states are the means, or the 
preparatory stages, for the 
purification of the Mind; 
and there is an inherent 
oppsosition between Jnana 
and Karma. Therefore, 
acquire purification of the 
Mind as early as possible 
in the earlier stages of life, 
and after having acquired 
Knowledge, take ultimately 
to Samnyasa in the shape 
of Abandonment of the 
Action. If you have 
acquired purification of 
the Mind with birth or in 
young age, there is no 
necessity of performing 
the duties pertaining to the 
state of a householder. The 
true state of Samnyasa 
cosists in the literal Aban- 
donment of Action. 


11. Even after Abandonment 11. 
’ of Action, you must observe 
the rules of sama, daina, 

'■ etc. ’ ■ 


by birth great or small 
authority; and this authori- 
ty, which is acquired 
according to one’s own 
state in life (dharma) must 
be exercised, till death, 
desirelessly and without 
exception; because, this 
cycle of activities has been 
created by theParamesvara 
for the maintenance of the 
world. 

. It is true that by perform- 
ing the Actions pertaining 
to worldly \life in the 
manner enjoined by the 
Sastras, one acquires the 
purification of- the Mind. 
But, purification of the 
Mind is not the only use 
of Karma. Karma is 
necessary in order that the 
activities of the world 
should go on. In the same 
way, though there is an 
opposition between Jnana 
and Desire-prompted Acti- 
on, there is none between 
Jnana and Desireless 
Action; and therefore, after 
the purification of the 
Mind, continue the Actions 
prescribed for the various 
castes, band oning the hope 
of the Fruit of Action, and 
desirolessly, till death, for 
th--' benefit of the world. 
This is the true Samnyasa; 
it is neither possible nor 
proper, to literally abandon 
Karma (Action) at any 
time. 

After Acquisition of Know- 
ledge, take Sarimyasa in 
the shape of Abandonment 
of the Fruit of Action, and 
observe all the rules arising 
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as a result of Self-identifi- 
oSiiion {atmaiipamya)^ &x.cQyt 
sanui, dama etc.; and per- 
form by means of this 
saina or peaceful frame of 
mind, all the , duties en- 
joined by the Sastras, till 
death, for the purpose of 
universal welfare. Do not 
give up Desireiess Action. 

■12. This path is eternal, and 12. This path is eternal, and 
has the support of the has, the support of the Srutis 

Srutis as also of the Smrtis. as also of the Smrtis. 

13. This path was adopted by 13. Vyasa, Vasistha, Jaigl- 
Suka, Yajuavalkya, and savya, and others, as also 
others. Janaka, Sri Krsna and 

others followed this path. 


ULTIMATE EELEA8E. 


( moksa ) 

Both these paths or Nisthas are based on tbe Knowledge of 
the Brahman, and as the desirelessness or peacefulness of the 
Mind is a common factor in both, both the paths ultimately 
lead to Eelease ( Gi. 5. 5. ). The important difference between 
the two is that in the one case Karma (Action) is abandoned 
after Jnana (Knowledge), and in the other, Desire-prompted 
(fedmi/a| Action is abandoned, and Desireiess Action is 
continued. 

These two paths of abandoning Action and not abandoning 
Action have both been adopted and followed by JnSnins after 
the Acquisition of Knowledge. But Action can be abandoned 
or performed even when Knowledge has not been acquired. It 
is, therefore, also necessary to shortly consider here this 
Action or Abandonment of Action, which is based, not on 
Knowledge, but on Ignorance. That is why three varieties of 
Abandonment of Action have been mentioned in the eighteenth 
chapter of the Gita, Some persons abandon Action for fear of 
physical labour, though they have not acquired Knowledge. 
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fhP same way, many persons perform saoritioial ritual om 
Tplkious faith {sraddha), though they have not acquired 
1 Acfa But the Gita says this path of performing Aotioi 
'ir to h not to Release (Gl. 9. 20). As the p. 

anfe rf sScial ritual prescribed W the Sruto is not 
some persons think that the doctrine of the Gita r 
I Se num Lrma-marga supported by the Mimamsa 
™?rmnoh use in these days. But, such a belief _ 
IS not the sacrificial ritual enjoi 

t”e ritual pre 

torti^in^he shape of the duties enjoined on 
^ Sili in existence. Therefore, the dictum of the Gi 
IS still in exis perform Desire-prompted . 

reference jif„al with religious faith, though igni 

duties enjoined on the four castes, with religious faith, 
duties H visualises the activities 

'^orir t “ seen that the majority of _ persouB in 
:S^m thS various duties, keeping religions l-th 
ap^Tirdina to the accepted moral code, x 

“’tave not Tui r acquired the Knowledge 
persons have not t y persons, v 

Paramesv»a._ Therefore t ^s tl 

form w Cental arithmetic without und 

r'^ir ls^r for that calculation given in Math 
r tty pelns perform the ritual in manner en, 
As these p religious faith, it is performed c 

*d wni be productive of merit (pmya) or of heavi 
of the Sastras themselves is that 
“ *^!v w.iued except by Knowledge, such person 
cannot more valuable than heaven. 

?“'tte peSoL rrho thto obtain that inimortallt 
for_6,' those pereons j^eaven-and this is, m 

is 'beyond the y_ehould, in the heginni 

ttfie high™ of perfection 

^te^of nnlversk welfare, (which means, so Ion 
purpo A, j-ViQ ntt+’h of ‘nerforming Action desireles 

i^,:rthS:Cl'tKnowledge. and with t 
sation t»^.!i:U 6»'' 
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Of all the paths of leading one’s Ufe, 

the tabular Statement above, I have called this path, Karma^ 
^on the authority of the Gita^ is msually refarr^ 

to by some writers as the Path of koiioTiiTminm-maigaK or 
the \ctivistio Path {pravTiH-marga). f 

marga or Pravrtti-marga ordinarily also connote ^ 

nroducing path of performing Action, with religions faith, but. 
without Knowledge. It, therefore, becomes necessary^ to use 
t" tinot words in order to make clear the difference between 
the Knowledge-le«B hut Faith-full 

Karma performed with Knowledge; and for this reason, tne 

Manu Smrti as also the Bbagavata, call Knowkdge-less 
Manu Dmrt , ^ •nacirplefis Karma based on 

Karma, ‘pravrfta-karma , and Desire! 

Knowledge, ‘miMta-karrm’ ( Mann. 12. 89, Bhag. 7. IS. on 
even these words are, in my opinion, not as unamhiguous s 

they ought to be; because, the word ‘mnrfh’ is ordinarily used 

^mling ‘reo’oiling (becoming 

order that such a doubt should not remain, ^ dmTtbe 
added after the word ‘mivto’, and when that is done the 

adtlvrwta’ does not mean ‘abstaining from Karma and 
adjective mwma uu ‘Desireless Action*, 

we get the interpretation niVTtta-mrma ^ 

” • j ir^Tio- PH the word nzvvttci is used., in© . 

■Rnt whatever is done, so long as mo wuiu. , ^ 

idea of the Abandonment^of “ 

p^teSngDesTreless Aotik after the acquisition of Know- 

Slgthy the -his 

or ^MVrtta-karTnii , because, w wionns “the device of 

after the word ‘Karma’, it naturally means the de™e ot 

nerteSniAction without obstructing Release,” and Ka^a 
CST"tenoranoe is also naturally eliminated Neyertheless 
if one ^les to refer to this path as ‘Kanma-marsa or 
- » TOithniit forgetting that the Karma-Yoga of 

‘ProOTto-mni-S/a . '"ittout for^ A o^j^otion to the 

the Qlta IS bMed on Kno ’ , I myself have used the 

= Si..’. .< .... o... 

same woras lui , following tabular 

diyersity^ of Unguag^_^_^^ 

"It t rf AcXn and Perf ormance of Action, which 
“^d respectively on Knowledge and Ignorance. 
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ULTIMATE 

SPHERE 


WAY OP LEAPING LIFE GRADE 


1. Performing Actions only 
for one’s own happiness, egotist- 
ically, with an ungodly {asuri) 

■frame of mind, or hypocritic- LOWEST 

ally, or being prompted by 
avarice — (Gi. 16. 16) — the 

ASURA, or UNGODLY path. 

1. Although the Knowledge 
of the form of the Parame^- 
vara by the Realisation that 
there is only one Atman in 
■all created beings has not been 
•acquired, performing all Desire- 
prompted Actions with faith, MEDIUM 
and according to moral prin- (Best, accord- 
■clples, and consistentl^y with ing to the 
the injunctions of the Sastras, Mimamsa 
or the Vedas (GL %. 41-44 school) 
and 9. 20)'-PURE KARMA, 
or TRAYl— DHAEMA ox 
MiMAMSAKA-MARGA. 

1. After the Acquisition of 
the Knowledge of the _Para- 
mesvara,:; by the desireless 
performance of,the duties en- 
joined by the Sastras, giving SUPERIOR . 
tip all Action, and finding 
happiness only in ^nana 
<Gi. 5. 3)— PURE JNANA 
or the SAMKHYA or the 
SMARTA-MARGA. 

1, Performing life-long 
Desireless Actions, in the 
beginning, for the purification 
of the Mind, and afterwards, 
that is, after having thereby 
acquired the Knowledge of the 
Paramesvara, for universal BEST OF 
welfare {lokasamgraJia), in the ALL 
same way. as was done hy the 
Blessed Lord (Gi. 5. 3)— the 
KNOWLEDGE-ACTION path 
or KARMA-YOGA, or the 
BHAGAVATA-MARGA. 


HELL 


HEAVEN 
(Release, 
according 
to the 

iMimamsakas) 


I RELEA- 
|SB {mok- 


RELEA- 
SE (mok- 


The two paths (nistha) of the Gita 



;<! 

it 
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In short, although Action (Karma) is not necessary for 
■obtaining Release, yet, the G-ita has declared the path of 
• desirelessly and continuously performing Action as the best 
path of allj for other co-existent reasons, namely, because it is, 
in the first place, unavoidable, and secondly because, it is 
essential for the maintenance of the world. Or, the ultimate 
•doctrine of the Gita is that the union of Action and Spirit- 
ual Knowledge is the best, and that mere Action or mere 
■ Spiritual Knowledge is each one-sided, according to the state- 
ment of Manu that: ^Icrtabuddhim hirtarah kartrm brahma- 
vMifmh” {Mami. 1. 97). 

Really speaking this chapter ought to end here. But, it is 


• above in various places for showing that the doctrine laid 
down by the Gita has the authority of the Srutis and the 
Smrtis; because, many persons have come to the conclusion 
that all the IJpanisads support Renunciation (saf/mydsa dr 
nivrtti ) by reading the doctrine-supporting commentaries on 
the Upanisads- I do not say that the Path of Renunciation is 
hot supported by the IJpanisads at ail. It is stated in the 
Brhadaranyakopanisad (4. 4. 2 jJ), that after they have Realised 
that the Parabrahman is the only Reality, “some Jnanins do 
not any more entertain in their hearts the desire for children 
■ipufraisand), or the desire for wealth or the desire for 

higher worlds (/oA:msa«a), and saying: ‘what have we to do with 
children? the whole world is our Self (Atman)’, they go about 
the world contentedly, and earn their livelihood by begging”. 
But it is nowhere stated in the Brhadaranyaka that all persons 
who have Realised the Brahman should follow this path. Nay, 
there is a statement in this very Upanisad that that king 
Janaka, to whom this advice was given, had reached the 
highest peak of the Knowledge of the Brahman, and had 
become immortal. But, it is nowhere stated that he had, like 
Yajnavalkya, given up the world and taken Sarhnyasa. There- 
fore, it becomes quite clear that the Brhadaranyakopanisad 
accepted both the Desireless Karma-Yoga of Janaka and the 
Path of Abandonment of Action followed by Yajnavalkya as 
alternative paths; and the author of the Vedanta-Sutras has 
•=oome to the same conclusion (Ve,- Su. 3, 4. 15 ). The 
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Eathopanisad has gone even, further than this, and, as I have- 
stated before in the fifth chapter, it says, according to me, that 
the ;Desireless Earma-Yoga is the only proper path of life,. 
The same conclusion is arrived at in the Ghandogyopanisad 
(8. 15. 1), and there is a clear statement in it at the end, that 
*‘the Jiianin who first finishes his course of education at the 
hands of his preceptor, and thereafter lives in his family and 
follows the rules of Ethics and morality, goes to the sphere of 
the Brahman and does not return”; and sentences from the 
Taittirlya and the Sveta^vatara ITpanisads having the same 
purport have been quoted by me above ( Tai. 1. 9 and Sve. 6. 4).. 
Besides, we do not see it stated in the Upanisads, that those 
who have advised the Enowledge of the Brahman to others,, 
or their disciples . who had acquired the Enowledge of the 
Brahman, adopted Renunciation in the shape of Abandonment 
of Action, except one or two like Yajnavalkya, On the other 
hand, they seem to have been householders, from the descrip- 
tions which have been given of them. One cannot, therefore^ 
look upon all the Upanisads as supporting Sarhnyasa, and has- 
to say that some of them mention the alternative paths of 
Saihnyasa and Earma-Yoga, whereas others support the union 
of Jnana and Earma { jnana’-karma-samuccaya) . But, the. 
doctrine-supporting commentaries on the Upanisads do not 
show these differences, and they usually say that all the 
Upanisads support only one Path — and that too principally 
the Sarhnyasa Path, In short, these doctrine-supporting 
commentators have dealt with both the Gita and the Upanisada 
in the same way; that is to say, these commentators have had 
to stretch and mutilate some hymns in the Upanisads, as has 
been done by them in the matter of some of the stanzas in the 
Gita. Take, for example, the case of Isavasyopanisad. Though 
this Upanisad is short, that is, consisting only of eighteen 
stanzas, it is considered to be of greater importance than the 
other trpanisads; because, this Upanisad has been mentioned in 
the Yajasaneyi Saihhita, whereas the other Upanisads have been 
mentioned in the Aranyakas; and itis generally accepted that 
the Brahmanas are of lesser importance than the SarhhitSs, and 
the Aranyaljas of lesser importance than the Brahmanas. This 
Isavasyopanisad is from top to bottom in support of the 
harmonising of Jnana and Earma. It is stated in the very 
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•first hymn {ma/ntra) of this Upanisafi that, “whateyer existed in 
the world mnst be considered m^lia/msya', that is, located in 
the Parame&vara; and in the second hymn, there is a clear 
statement that, “one should desire to llye for a h'undred years 
while performing Action destrelessly”. This statement from 
the Isavasya has been quoted as an aiithority for the harmonis- 
ing of Jnana and Karma, whereyer there was occasion to 
deal with the Karma-Yoga in the Yedanta-Sutras, as also in 
other places. But, the Isayasya Upanisad does not rest there. 
In order to support the statement made in the second stanza, 
it subsequently starts the exposition of *midya\ that is, 
Karma, and 'vidyd, ', that is, Jnana ; and in the ninth stanza, 
it is stated that “persons who derote thmselves only to avidya 
or Karma enter darkness, and those who are steeped merely 
in vidyd or the Knowledge of the Brahman enter a still darker 
darkness”. Having in this way shown the inferiority of 
pure avidya (Karma), and pure mdyd ( Jnana), this Upanisad 
explains in the eleventh stanza the necessity of the union of 
and ‘u'wdya’ in the following words.— 
mdydih ca ’mdyam ca yas fad mdobhayam salm \ 
avidyaya ?nrtyu fn iirtva mdyayU *inTtam asnute ii 

Isa. 11. ■ ■ 

The plain and clear meaning of this stanza is; “that man, 
who understands both wdyS (Jnana) and awdya (Karma) at the 
same time, goes (easily) through the affairs of the ' mrtyu'' 
that is, of the perishable illusory world, by means of avidya 
that is, Karma ; and attains immortality by means of vidya, 
that is, of the Realisation of the Brahman and the same idea 
is repeated in the three succeeding stanzas (Isa. 12-14), in 
which vidyd is referred to as ‘ that is, the original 

■cause of the world, and which is different from that 

-vidyd, as ‘asaw&Mfe’’ or ‘ V From thm^ it becomes quite 
clear that the lsavasyopanisad is in favour of the simultaneous 
possession {ubhayddi saM) of vidyd &iid avidya. In the above 
■stanza, the words ‘mrtytt and‘amrto’ are mutual opposites, 
just like ‘ 'uidyd' and ^diidyd*. Out of them, amrta quite clearly 
.means the imperishable Brahman, and it follows that mrtyu, 
which is the opposite of it, means the perishable rnTtyu-lolca 
^(mortal world) of the life in this world; and both these words 
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have been used in the same sense in tbe N'asadlya-Sukta* 
of the Rg-yeda (Rg. 10. 129. 2). When one interprets the- 
eleventh stanza of the Isavasyopanisad, which has been quoted' 
above, taking these clear meanings of the words vidya etc.,. 
that is, taking vidya as meaning Jnana, avidya as meaning: 
Karma, amrta as meaning the Brahman, and mrtyu as meaning: 
the mortal world, it will be clearly seen that the simultaneous- 
possession {ekakdllna-samuccaya) of vidya and avidya is men- 
tioned in the first line of this stanza : the separate results of ' 
both are mentioned in the second part of the stanza, in order- 
to further emphasise that statement. Both these results are- ; 
considered desirable by the Isavasyopanisad, and the simulta- 
neous possession of Jhana and Karma has been advocated in 
this Upanisad. Carrying on properly the affairs of the mortal; 
world, or going through those affairs successfully is called 
lolca-sa?hgraha * in the Gita. It is true that obtaining Release ; 

is the duty of every man ; yet, as it is also essential that he I 

should simultaneously bring about universal welfare {loka--- 
mmgraha), the Gita has laid down the doctrine that the- | 

Jnanin should not give up this Karma, which is productive of I 

universal welfare; and the same doctrine has been propounded. j 

in the line, avidyayd mrtyum tirtvd mdyayd ’mrtam asnute" 
mentioned above, with only a verbal difference. In short, 
it will be seen -that not only is the Gita consistent with the< 
iTpanisads, but that the proposition definitely propounded by 
the Isavasyopanisad has been accepted in toto in the Gita. The 
Satapatha-Brahmana is a part of that very Vajasaneyi; 
Saihhita, of which the Isavasyopanisad is a part; and the 
Brhadaranyakopanisad is to be found in the Aranyakas of' 
the Satapatha-Brahmana; and this ninth lajmn {rnantra) of 
the I^vSsyopanisad, namely, “persons Who are steeped in. 
pure Knowledge (wdz/a), that is, in the Realisation of the 
Brahman, enter a still greater darkness ” has been literally 
adopted in it (Br. 4. 4. 10). This Brhadaranyakopanisad con- 
tains the story of the King Janaka, and the illustration of that 
Janaka has been taken by the Blessed Lord in support of the 
theory of Karma-Yoga (Gi. 3. 20). This establishes all the- 
more firmly, the relation between the Isavasyopanisad and 
the Karma.-Yoga of the Bhagavadgita referred to by me above. 
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cannot prescribe two pathSj are driyen to somehow or other put 


otherwise, these hymns. 


SSmkarabhSsya, the word "vkkfff is not taken to mean Jnana. 
(Knowledge), but upasana (worship). It is not that the word 
’‘vidyW does not mean ‘upasana* (worship). In the phrases 
Sav-iilya-vtdya' etc. ‘vidya’ means ‘upasana*. But, that is not 
the principal meaning of that word. It is not that Sri 
Sarhkaracarya did not or could not have realised this fact. 
Bay, it is impossible that he did not realise it; because, there 
are statements in the other Ilpanisads, such 2 s, “mdyayd undate 
*mftam** ( Kena. 3. 13 ); oid prm^a^yMhyMmam vijndydmdam 
aswMfe” (Prasna. 3. 13); and in the seventh p?*apa|^Aa of the 
Maitryupaniaad, the hymn “mdydm cd *vidyam ca*' etc., being the 
eleventh hymn of the Isavasyopanisad, has been taken literally; 
and immediately before it, the hymn in Eatha. 3. 4, and after 
it, the hymn in Katha. 3. 5 are to be found; that is to say, 
these three hymns are to be found in the same place one after 
the other, and the central hymn is from the IsavSsyopanisad; 
and each of the three verses contains the word ‘udyd*. From 
this it follows, that according to the Maitryupanisad, the- 
word ‘vidya* in the Isavasyopanisad must be taken to mean the 
same thing as in the Kathopanisad, that is to say, Jhana, 
But, in the Sarhkarahhasya on the Isavasya, it is stated thatt 
if the words ‘vidya* and ‘amrta* in the eleventh hymn of the 
Isavasyopanisad are taken in their ordinary meaning of 
‘?id 2 /d’= Knowledge of the Self, and amrta=moicsa, one will 
kavG to say that the union of Jhana {vidya) and Karma {avidyay 
has been prescribed by this Upanisad; but, in as much as such 
a combination is logically incorrect, the words ‘vidya* and 
‘amrta* must be taken in their respective inferior meanings 
of ‘ worship of a deity’ and ‘ sphere of the deities ’ respectively, 
in short, in order that this hymn in the Isavasya should not 
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falsify tlae principal doctrine of the Saihkara school that; 
"‘after the Acquisition of Knowledge, one must not perform 
Actions; because, the combination of Jnana and Karma can 
never be logical ”, the eleventh hymn of the T^avasya has been 
interpreted, as mentioned above, in the Samkarabhasya, by 
taking the inferior meaning of the word ‘ with the 

clear intention of harmonising all the statements in the 
Srutis with the doctrine of the Samkara school; and from the 
point of view of the justification of a doctrine, this mis- 
interpretation was not only important but necessary. But 
those, who do not accept the fundamental proposition that all 
the Upanisads must support only one particular line of 
thought, and that the Srutis cannot prescribe two different 
modes of life, have no occasion to pervert the meanings of 
the words ‘ vidya ’ and ‘ amrta ’ in the above hymn. Although 
one accepts the principle that the Parabrahman is 
‘ ekamevadvitiyam ’ (one, and one only), it does not follow that 
there cannot be more than one path of Realising that Para- 
brahman. As it is possible to have two stair-cases for going 
to the same floor, or two roads for going to the same place, so 
also can there be two methods or Nisthas for acquiring Release; 
and it has, therefore, been clearly stated in the Bhagavadgita 
that ^^loke'smin dvividha nisthd'\ When it is once admitted 
that it is possible to have two Nisthas (paths of Release), it 
does not become impossible that some Upanisads should 
describe the Jhana-nistha, and others describe the Jhana- 
Karma-oombined Kistha. Necessarily, there does not 
remain any occasion to pervert the clear, natural, and 
unequivocal meaning of the words used in the Bavasyo- 
"panisad on the ground that they are inconsistent with the 
Jnana-nistha. There is another reason for saying that Srlmat 
Saihkaracarya aimed rather at insisting on a homogeneity in 
the Upanisads on the question of the SamnyaBa-nistfaa than 
at accepting the clear meaning of the hymn. In the Samkara- 
bhasya on the Taittiriya Upanisad (Tai. 3. 11), only the 
portion '‘audyaya mrfyum tirtm vidyayU *mrtmn of 

the hymn in the ISavasya, has been given; and there has been 
joined to it a Statement from the Manu-Smrti (Manu. 12. 104) 
that ‘‘fapasa kalimsam hanti vidyayd *mrtam asnute'\ and the 
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"word ^vidija^ iia. botK these lines has been taken by Sairikamcary a 
in only one meaning, namely, Brahma-jnana, whioh, is the 
■original and primary meaning. But, here the Acarya says that 
the word ‘swimming over’ implies that the action of 

swimming through the mortal sphere { mrtyu-loka} is first 
-completed, and afterwards (not simultaneously) the action of 
obtaining immortality by t’ld'j/a follows ; but I need not point 
out that such an interpretation is inconsistent with the words 
~^‘ubhayam saha” in the first half of the hymn, and it seems that 
this meaning must have been left out in the Samkarabhasya 
von the Tsavasya, possibly for this reason. Whatever may be 
the case, this clearly shows why a different explanation of the 
eleventh hymn of the Isavasya was given in the Samkarabhasya 
on it. This reason is merely a desire to support a doctrine, 
and those who do not accept the doctrinal vision of commenta- 
tors, may not accept this explanation. I am certainly willing 
that, as far as possible, one should avoid having to give up an 
interpretation adopted by a superman like SrimatSaihkaracary a. 
But, such a position is bound to arise when one gives up the 
doctrinal vision; and, therefore, even other commentators have, 
before me, interpreted the hymns in the Isavasyopanisad in a 
way different from that adopted in the Samkarabhasya, that is 
to say, in the same way as has been done by me. For instance, 
in the commentary by TJvatacarya on the Vajasaney i-Sarhhita, 
and necessarily on the. Isavasyopanisad, it is stated in 
expounding the canon, 'vidyam cd 'vidyam ca' that ‘''vidyd means 
the Knowledge of the Atman, and means Karma, and 

immortality or Release is obtained by the combination of both’h 
^nd Anantacarya has in his commentary on this Upanisad 
acce;gted this interpretation, which combines Knowledge and 
Action; and he has ultimately clearly said that the doctrine 
expounded in this hymn is the same as that underlying the 
statement in the Gita, that : yat sdmkhyaih prdpyaie stMmih 
■tad yogair apt gamyate” { Gl. 5. 5); and that the words 'sdmkhya’ 
and *yoga' in this stanza in the Gita respectively connote 
‘Jnana’ and *Karma’. "^In the same way, Apararkadeva has 
* All these commentarieB on the iSavSsyopaiiisad have been 
^iven in the edition of the Isavasyopanisad printed in the Ananda- 
^hrani Press at Poona; and the commentary of Apafarka on the 





in which it has been interpreted in the Samkarabhasya. 

So far w0 have considered the hymn in the Isavasyopanisad 
itself. Let us now consider shortly the statement ^‘tapasa 
Mlma^am hanti vidyaya ’mrtam asnute ' from the Manu-Smrti 
which has been quoted in the Samkarabhasya. This is the' 
i04th stanza of the twelyth chapter of the Manu-Smrti, and 
that chapter deals with the Vedic Earma-Yoga, as will be seen 
from Mann. 13. 86. In the course of the disquisition on the- 
Karma-Yoga, Manu says, 


tapo tidy a ca viprasya nihsreyasaJcat'am pa?’am I 
tapdsa kalmasam hanti vidyaya ’mrtam asnute u 

that is:—“tapa and (ca) vidya, these (that Is, necessarily both) 
are producers of excellent Release to the Brahmin’*; and haying 
stated this in the first part of the stanza, he, in order to show 
the use of both these things, says in the second part of the- 
stanza: “by fopa (religious austerity) ail sin is annihilated, and 
hj vidya, one obtains amrta, that is, Release”. From this, it is 
quite clear that Manu had, in this place, implied the combina- 
tion of Jfiana and Karma, and that he had in this stanza, 
adopted the doctrine enunciated in the eleventh hymn in the. 
Bavasya ITpanisad. This meaning is further emphasised by 
the statements in the Harlta Smrti. This Harlta-Smrti is 
available independently, and is also included in the Rrsiihha- 


Yajnavalkya-sSmffci has also bfcem stparaiety priuted in the. 
Anandashram Press. The translation of the Isavasyopanisad. 
incladed in the translations of the Upanisads made by Prof- 
Mas Muller is nob according to the Samkarabhasya, and he has stated, 
his reasons for doing so at the end of his translation (Sacred Books- 
of the East Series Vol. I, p. 314-B20). The commentary of Ananta- 
carya had not come to the hands of Prof. Max. Miiller ; and he also- 
does not seem to have understood why different meanings aro 
given for the same words in different places in the Samkarabhasya. 
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Purana (Hr. Pu. 57-61). The Hrsiihha PurSna (61. 9-11) and the 
Harita-Smrfci (7, 9-^11) contain the following stanzas regarding 
the combination of Knowledge (Jnana) and Action (Karma):- 

yathasva rathahmas ca rathas casvair vina yatha I 
evam tapas ca yidya ca ubhdv api tapa^vinah II 
yathdnmih madhusaniyuktam madhu cannena samyutam I- 
evam tapas ca vidyd ca samyukfam bhesajam maJiat U 

dvdbhydm eva hi paksabhyam yatha vai paksinam gatih I 
tathaiva jhanakarynabhyam prdpyate brahma sdsvatam W 
that is, “In the same way, as horses without a chariot, or 
a chariot without horses (are of no use), the same is the 
case with the tapa of the tapasvin^ and vidyd. In the same 
way, as anna (food) mixed with madhu (honey), and honey 
mixed with food become a potent medicine, so also do 'tapa'^ 
vidyd \ when combined. In the same way as birds acquire 
motion by means of two wings, so also is the immutable' 
Brahman acquired as a result of the combination of Jnana 
and Karma”. These statements in the Haxita-Smrti are- 
also to be found in the second chapter of the Vrddhatreya- 
Smrti. Prom these statements, and especially from the 
illustrations which have been given in them, one clearly 
understands in what way the statements of the Manu-Smrti 
are to be interpreted. I have stated before that Manu includes 
all the Karma (ritual or Action) enjoined for the four castes 
in the word *tapa' (Manu. 11. 236); and it will now be seen that 
the observance of tapxi and svddhydya-pravacana which has 
been prescribed in the Taittiriyopanisad ( Tai. 1. 9), has been 
prescribed accepting the position of the combination of Jnana 
and Karma. The same is the summary of the whole of the 
Yoga-Vasistha; because, in the beginning of this book, Sutiksna 
has asked whether Release is obtained by Jnana alone, or by 
Karma alone, or by the combination of both; and in replying 
to that question, after first stating that, “just as the movement 
of birds in the sky is made by two wings, so also is Release 
obtained by the combination of Jnana and Karma, and per- 
fection is not attained by only one of them”, by taking the 
illustration of the wings of the birds from the Harita-Smrti,. 
the Yoga-Vasistha has been written in order to prove that 
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i)roposition in detail (Yo. 1. 1. 6-9). Similarly, intlie book 
dtself, Vasistlia has again and again given to Rama the advice 
that, “perform all your activities in life, keeping your mind 
pure like a jivan-mulcta^ (Yo. 5. 17. 18-26); or “as it is not 
possible to give up Action (Karma) so long as life lasts (Yo. 6. 
U. 2. 42), perform the duty of protecting and maintaining that 
kingdom which has fallen on your shoulders by virtue of your 
caste” (Yo, 5. 5. 54 and 6, U. 213, 50); and the summing up of 
'the work, as also what Sri Ramacandra did afterwards, is 
• consistent with that advice. But, as the oommentatbrs on the 
'Yoga-Vasistha, belonged to the Sarhnyasa school, they have 
'passed a judgment on their own hook, that Jhana and Karma 
-are not ‘yugapat\ that is, ‘proper at the same time, ’ although 
the illustration of the two wings of a bird is perfectly clear in 
itself. But, this interpretation is a stretched, unintelligible, 
and doctrinal interpretation, as will be seen by any one who 
reads the original work by itself, without the commentary. 
There is a well-known treatise in the Madras Presidency 
■known as Gurujnam-vadstM-Tattvasaraija'^a, which is sub- 
divided into three parts, namely, Jnana-kanda, Upasana- 
kanda and Karma-kanda. I have stated before that this work 
is not as old as it is made out to be. But, although, it might 
not be ancient, yet, as it accepts the position of the combina- 
tion of Jnana and Karma, it is necessary to mention it in this 
place. As the Vedanta in this work is Non-Dualistic, and 
as it lays a special emphasis on Desireless Action, the doctrine 
supported by it may safely be said to be different from the 
doctrine supported by Sri Sarhkaracarya, and indepandent. 
This doctrine is known on the Madras side as ‘Anubhava- 
•dvaita ’ ; and really speaking this is only an imitation of the 
Karma-Yoga in the Gita. Yet, it is stated in it, that this 
conclusion is arrived at by all the 108 Upanisads, instead of 
supporting it on the authority of the Gita ; and besides^ it also 
includes two new GitaS, namely the Rama-glta and the Surya- 
glta. 'This book will correct the impression some persons 
have, that accepting the Monistic (adyim) theory amounts to 
an acceptance of the Abandonment of Action ; and it will 
now be clear from , the authorities given above, that the 
statement that the Desireless Karma-Yoga is supported only 
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by tbe Sambifcas, tbe BrSbmanas, tbe Upanisads, tbe Dharma- 
Sutras, the Manw and Yajhavalkya-Smrfcis, the Mahabharata, . 
the Bhagavadgita, the Yoga-Vasistha, and lastly by the 
Tattvasarayana, hut is not acceptable to the Smtis and the 
Smrtls, and that the Srutis and the Smrtis support only the- 
Path of Renunciation, is without any foundation whatsoever. 

I have so far proved that in order to carry on the 
activitias of the mortal world or for universal welfare, the 
simultaneous combination of Desireless Action, according to 
one’s own qualification, with Release-giving Knowledge, is 
necessary according to the Gita: or, as has been stated by the 
Maratha Poet Sivadina-kesari : “that man who has attained 
the highest ideal, attending also to his worldly activities I 
such a man is good indeed, he is good indeed U ” ; that this 
Path of Karma-Yoga has been in vogue from ancient times, 
and was accepted by Janaka and others; and that it is also 
known as the Bhagavata religion, because, it was extended 
further and revived by the Blessed Lord. It is now necessary, 
from the point of view of general welfare (loka-mnigraliaX 
to deal with the question of how the soients, who follow this 
path, carry on their worldly activitias simultaneously with 
the acquisition of the highest ideal of man. Bat, as the 
present chapter has been lengthened out to a considerable 
extent, I shall deal with this subieefc in the next chapter. 


ClAPTEl HI. 

THE STATE AMD THE ACTIVITIES 
OF THE SIDDHA CPERFECT),^ 

(SIDDHAVASTHA AND SIDDHA-VYAVAHABA) 

sarvesam yah suhrn nityam sarvesa'm ca kite ratah I 
Jcarmaya manasU vaca $a dharmam mda jajale 

MaliabMrata, Santi.^ 

That gchool of tbougHt according to wMcli nothing remains 
to he done by way of duty after a man has acquired the 
Knowledge of the Brahman and his mind has become extremely 
equable and desireless, and according to which a Jhanin should, 
on that account, give up entirely the painful and insipid 
jactiyities of a transient worldly life with an apathetic frame 
of mind, can never think that the Karma- Yoga, or the mode 
of life appropriate to the state of a householder, Is a science 
which deserves consideration. They admit that before a man 
takes Samnyasa, his Mind must have been purified and Know- 
ledge acquired; and they, therefore, admit that one must lead 
one’s worldly life in a way which will purify the Mind and 
make it sattmka. But, if one believes that leading the worldly 
life till death is foolish, and considers it to be the highest 
•duty of everyone in this life to renounce the world (take 
Barfinyasa) as early as possible, Karma-Yoga has no in- 
dependent importance ; and the scholars, who belong to the 
School of Renunciation, do not trouble to deal with the 
question of the doable and the not-doable in the state of 
a householder, beyond, ooncisely and when occasion arises, 
.oonsidering how one should lead one’s worldly life, and 
■advising that one should go up the ladder of the four states 
of life (asmma) described by ManU and other philosophers 
and reach as quickly as possible the last step of that ladder, 
namely, of Samnyasa. That is why Srimat Samkaracarya, 
who was the principal protagonist of the Bath of Renuncia- 
tion in the Kaliyuga, has in his commentary on th e Gita 

* ‘‘' That man, who, by hia actions, by his mind, and by his 
speech is continually engrossed in the welfare of others, and who 
is always a friend of others, he alone, 0 Jajali, may be said to 
have understood what Morality {dharma) is 
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-either Belittled tlie statements in the Gita advising Energismi' 
•or considered them to be merely laudatory, and drawn the 
ultimate conclusion of the Gita that the whole of it has 
supported the doctrine of the Abandonment of Action {Harma- 
samnyasa)] or why other commentators have, consistently with 
their own doctrines, stated the import of the Gita to be that 
the Blessed Lord advised Arjuna on the battle-field to follow 
only the renunciatory paths of Release, namely, the path of 
pure Devotion, or the Pataniala-Yoga. There is no doubt that 
the Knowledge of the Absolute Self included in the Path of 
Renunciation is faultless; and that the equability of Reason, or 
the desireless state of mind produced by it, is acceptable to and 
admitted by the Gita, Nevertheless, the opinion of the 
Sarhnyasa school, that one must entirely abandon Action 
in order to obtain Release is not acceptable to the Gita; and 
I have shown in detail in the last chapter that the most 
important doctrine laid down by the Gita is, that the Jnanin 
must, even after the acquisition of Knowledge, perform all 
the activities of life, with the help of the feeling of 
indifference to the world and the equability of mind, which 
results from the Realisation of the Brahman. When it is 
admitted that (i) the deletion of Knowledge-full { jrJana-yukta ) 
Action from the world will result in the world becoming blind 
and being destroyed; and that (ii» even Jnanins must; desirelessly 
perform ail the duties of worldly life, and so give to ordinary 
people a living example of a good and pure life, since it is 
the desire of the Blessed Lord that the world should not be so 
destroyed and that its activities should go on without a hitch; 
and that (iii) this path is the most excellent and acceptable 
of all, it becomes necessary to consider in what way such 
•a Jnanin performs the activities of his worldly life; because, 
as the life of such a Jnanin is nothing but an example set by 
him to other people, the consideration of that example auto- 
matically discloses to us the device sought by us for making 
a true discrimination between morality (dharma) and im- 
morality (ad/iarma), between the doable (fear?/a) and the non- 
doable {akdrija) and between the duty (kartavya) and the non- 
duty (akartcmya). This is the important difference between 
the Path of Renunciation and the Path of Karma-Yoga. That 
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wliosB Purs Reason {vycivcisaycitjnikG buddhih) lias beconie^- 
capable of realising the identity, that there is only one 
Atman in all created things ”, on account of its having become, 
steady by means of mental control, must also possess a Desire 
ivasana) which is pure. And when his Practical Reason 
(vdsanatmika buddhih) has in this way become pure, equable,, 
mine-less {nirmama) and sinless, it is impossible that he should 
commit any sin or any Action obstructive of Release,, 
because, (i) whatever Action is prompted by a pure desire, is- 
bound to be pure, seeing that in the usual order of things, there 
is first a desire, and that such desire is followed by appropriate 
action ; and (ii) whatever is pure, is promotive of Release. We. 
have, therefore, in this way found such a preceptor as will, 
give to us a visible reply, in the form of his own life, to the 
difficult question of the discrimination between what should 
be done and what should not be done (karmakurma-ucikitsa)^ 
or between what is a duty and what is not a daty {karydkarya- 
vyavasmti), (Tai. 1. 11. 4: Gi. 3. 21). Such a preceptor was. 
standing in life before Arjuna in the form of Sri Krsna: and- 
this preceptor has, after clearing the doubt in the mind of 
Arjuna that a Jnanin must abandon such Action as warfare 
etc. because it created bondage, given to Arjuna clear advice, 
as to the device by which one can lead his life in this- 
world, without committing sin and consistently with the. 
science of the Absolute Self {udhyutinci), and induced him to- 
fight. But, it is not possible for every one to get such, 
preceptors ; and one also ought not to entirely depend on the 
external activities of such saints, as has been mentioned by 
me towards the end of the third chapter, when I was consider-: 
ing the proverb '' mahajanoyena gatdh sa panthah” (i. e„ “follow' 
the path which has been followed by the great”). It is^ 
therefore, necessary to minutely examine the course of life, 
of those Jnanins, who are examples to the whole world, and. 
to consider what the true fundamental element in that course 
of life is. This subject is known as the Soienca of Karma- 
Yoga; and the state anUthe actions of the Jnanins mentioned 
above', is the foundation of this science. If all men in this 
world become Knowers of the Atman and Karma-y ogins- 
in this way, there would be, no necessity of a Scieoce of 
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Karma-Yoga, It is stated in one place in the Harayaniya^ 
religion, that:- 


ekantino hi purusa durlabha bahavo nrpa \ 
yady ekdnlibhvr aklryam jagat syat Imf unandana U 
ahimsakai/r aimaudbhih sarvabhufahite 7'ataih \ 
hhuvet krtayugaprdptih dsihkarmaoivarjitd, 15 

(San. 348. 62, 63). 

that is, “it is difficult to find many persons who fully and 
completely follow the Bhagavata doctrine, which is ‘ Ekantika 
that is, Activistic. If this world is filled with Self-knowing' 
harmless Jilanins, following the Ekanta doctrine, whn 
continually tax themselves for general welfare, all 
Jcarma \ that is, desire-prompted or selfish Action, will disappear 
from this world, and the Krta-yuga will come again ! 
because, as all persons will be Jnanins in such a state of 
things, no one will cause harm to no one. Hot only that,, 
but every one will always keep before his own mind in what 
the general welfare lies, and regulate his conduct accordingly, 
with a pure and desireless frame of mind. It is the opinion 
of our philosophers that such a state of society existed at soma 
very ancient date, and that it wilF recur again (Ma. Bha, 
San. 59. 14); but Western scholars say on the authority of 
modern history, that though such a state of things never 
existed before, it is possible that such a state of things may 
come into existence, sometime or other in the future, as a 
result of the advancement of mankind. However, as I am 
not now concerned with history, I may without being contra- 
dicted say, that according to both opinions, every person 
in this state, which is supposed to be the highest or the most 
perfect state of society, will be fully a Jnanin, and every 
Action of his is bound to be pure, beneficial, and moral, or the 
pinnacle of dutifulness. The well-known English biologist 
Spencer has expressed this opinion at the end of Ms work on' 
Ethics; and he says that the same doctrine had been formerly 
laid down by the ancient Greek philosophers. * For example,. 

Spencer’s Data of Chap. XV, pp. 216—218. Spencer 

has called this < Absolute Ethics ’, 

65 — 66 ■ . ■■ ■ 


i 



Epicurus held the virtuous state to be a “tranquil, un- 
disturbed, innocuous, non-competitive fruition, which approached 
most nearly to the perfect happiness of the Gods ”, who “ neither 
suffered vexation in themselves, nor caused vexation to others”. 
Spencer’s Data of Ethics p. 278 ; Bain’s Mental and Moral Science, 
Ed. 1875, p. 530. Such a person is known as the < Ideal Wise 
Man 


the Greek philosopher Plato says in his work that, that Aetion- 
which appears to be proper to the philosopher, mut be bene- 
ficial or Just ; that ordinary persons do not understand these 
principles of Ethics*, and that they must, therefore, look upon 
the decisions of philosophers as authoritative. Another Greek 


that the decision given hy a Jnanin is always correct, because, 
he has understood the true principle; and this decision or 
conduct of a Jnanin is exemplary for others, A third Greek 
philosopher, named Epicurus, in describing such an exemplary 
and highly cultivated Jnanin, says that he is “ peaceful, 
equable, and probably always joyful like the Parame^vara; 
and that there is not the slightest harm, done by him to other 
people, or by other people to him”. My readers will realise 
how similar this description is to the description given in the 
Bhagavadgita of the Steady-in Mind (•^thifaprajm), of the one 
who is beyond the three constituents (trigunatita), or of the 
highest Devotee (parama-bhakta), or the Brahman-merged 
( hrahma-hhuta ). In the Bhagavadgita, the oharacteristios 
of the Stbitaprajia have been mentioned In throe or four 
places in the following words, namely : ‘^yasman nodmjate loko 
loKdn nodvijate ca yah’' 1%. 15), i e.> “one, of whom 
people do not get tired, and who is not tired of people”; or, 
who is always cheerful, and always free from the doubles of 
joy and sorrow, fear and dislike, happiness and unhappiness, 
and is always content with himself {'‘dtmany eudtmana 
tustaY', Ql, 2. 55); or, one whose Beason is not moved by the 
three constituents C‘ gmair yo na vlcalyafe", Gl. 14. 23); or, 
one for whom praise or adverse criticism, honour or 
dishonour is just the same, and who, realising the identity 
of one Atman in alP created things (Gl. 18. 54), does his 
duty with an equable frame of mind, without Actaohment, 
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■courageously, and entliusiastioally ; or, Is samaloqtasTnar 
kancana" (Gl. 14, 24), (!, e,, one who looks upon earth, 
tStone, and gold as the same — -Trans.); and this state is 
known as the State of the Perfect (mdcihavasthaj, or the Brahml 
;state. The Yoga-Vasistha and other works refer to this state 
as the state of being free from re-birth ( jwanmukfamsthd J. 
As this state is extremely difficult of accomplishment, the 
'German philosopher Kant says that the description given 
by Greek philosophers of such a state, is not of the state of 
•any living being ; but that they have personified the ‘Pure 
Desire’, which is the root of all Ethics, in order to impress the 
.elements of pure morality on the minds of people; and have 
created this picture of a super-Jnanin and moral person out 
of their own imagination. But, our philosophers say that 
such a state of things is not an imaginary state, and that it 

■ can be accomplished by man in this life by mental control 
.and effort ; and we have seen actual examples of such 
.persons in our country. Nevertheless, such a thing is not a 
matter of ordinary occurrence, and there is possibly only one 
among thousands who makes any effort in this direction ; and 
it is clearly stated in the Gita that only one, out of the 
thousand who make an effort in this direction, ultimately 

: attains this beatific ideal state, at the end of innumerable lives 
t,(GL 7. '6). 

However difficult of accomplishment this state of a 
. Sthitaprajna (sthitaprajmvasthd) or this state of being free 
from YeAnrth (jivan-muktavasthW may be, it follows from the 

■ description of such aman, which has been given above, that 
dhe man, who has once accomplished this ultimate state, does 
not need to ba taught any laws about what should be done or 
'Should not be done, i.e., of Ethics ; because, as the purest, the most 
• equable and the most sinless frame of mind is the essence of 
morality, laying down laws of Ethics for such a Sthitaprajna 
would be as unreasonable as imagining that the Sun is 
.surrounded by darkness, and holding up a torch for it. There 
may be a doubt as to whether or not a particular person has 
reached this highest of states. But, when once it has been 
•established by whatever means that a partiGulax person has 
.reached this state, no proposition is possible, except the 
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Metaphysical proposition mentioned above, regarding the merit 
or de-merit of his actions. Just as regal authority is vested in- 
one independent person or collection of persons, and as,, 
according to some Western jurists, the ruler is not governed by 
any laws, though the ruled are so governed, so also are the 
Sthitaprajnas vested with authority in the kingdom of Ethics. 
No Desire exists in their minds ; and, therefore, they are not 
induced to perform Action b;^ any motive, except the fact that 
it is a duty enjoined by the Sastras ; and therefore, the words 
sin or meritorious action, morality or immorality, can never 
be applied to the conduct of such persons, who are filled by a 
stainless and pure desire. They have gone beyond the bounds- 
of sin and merit. Sathkaracarya has said that: 

nistraiguTiye pathi vicaratam ko rndhih ko msedhah r 
that is, “laws dictating what is proper and what improper do* 
not apply to persons who have gone beyond the three 
constituents”; and Buddhistic writers have said that: “just as- 
the purest diamond does not require to be polished, so are the 
actions of that person who has reached the state of Absolution 
{nirva7]ui} not required to be limited by rules of conduct”" 
(Milindaprasna 4. 5. 7). This is the import of the statement 
made by Indra to Pratardana in the Kausltakyupanisad 
(Kausi. 3. 1), that the Self-knower {atmajHanin) is “untouched 
by the sins of matricide, patricide, or infanticide”; or of the 
statement in the Gita (Gi, 18. 17), that “a man who has totally 
lost the feeling of individuation (aharhkara) is untouched by 
sin or merit, even if he kills others (See Pancada^i 14. 16 and 
17); and the same principle has been repeated in the Buddhistic- 
work called 'Dhamrmpada' (See Dhammapada, stanzas 394 and 
295 ). * Nay, according to me, the statement of St. Paul, 

A' The statement from the Kausitakyupanisad is; “^o ma7h 
vijanlyan nasya hnacit harmaw loho miyate m laatTmdhena na jpiifvctdhenct 
na stey&mm hhr^mhatyaya\ ’^', and the stanzas in the Bhakunapada 
are as follows 

mataraih pitaram hantvd rajdno dm ca hhattiye j ^ 
rafhthaTk smucaram hantvd ariigho yati hrahmano i) (294)* 
mataraih pkaraiih hantvd rajdno dve ca sott^iye j 
myyagdha pa^camam hantvd anlgho ydti hrdhmam || (295).. 
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iihe disciple of tlie Lord Ghrist, in tlie New Testament of 
the Bible that: “all things are lawful for me” ( 1. Oorl 6. 
12; Romans 8. %), or the statement of St. John that : 
“it is not possible that any sin is committed by those who 
have become the sons (perfect disciples) of the Lord” ( John. 1. 
3. 9) conveys the same import. Those who have got into the 
habit of arriving at a decision about morality by merely 


importance to mental purity, may consider this doctrine as 
strange; and some people perversely interpret ‘ not bound by 
rules of right or wrong’ as meaning ‘one who commits any 
wrong he likes,’ and distort the doctrine mentioned above by 
me as meaning “the Sthitaprajha is at liberty to commit any 
sin he likes”. But, just as the fact that a blind man does not 
see a pillar, is not thefaultof the pillar, so does the fact of these 
objectors, who have become blind because they support a 
particular doctrine, not clearly understanding the meaning of 
the doctrine mentioned above, not become a fault of the 
doctrine. Even the Gita accepts the position that the purity 
of anybody’s mind has first to be tested by his external 


(that 18 , (2S4) ‘Gn killmg a mother or a father, or two kings of 
a warrior race, or destroying a whole kingdom with its inhabitants, 
a Brahmin (still) remains sinless (295) in killing a mother, 
a father, two Brahmin kings, and an eminent man, to make up 
five, a Brahmin (still) remains sinless”-— Trans.) 

This idea iu the Dhammapada has evidently been borrowed from 
the Kausitakyapanisid. Bat the Buddhistic writers do not take 
those words in ttieir litaral meaning of matricide or patricide, 
and have understood mother ) as meaning thirst (iff Mi), and 

father (^iii) as meaning self-respect (aSAimana). But, in my 

opinion, those writers have adopted these figurative meanings only 

because they have not properly understood the principle of Ethics 
conveyed in this verse. In the Kausitakyupanisad, before the 
verse mciirvadhena pitrmdJieua- etc., it is stated by Indra that : 
^‘^even if! kill Vrtra, a Brahmin, I dd not thereby commit any 

sin”; and it is quite clear from this, that aetual^ m was 

referred to. Ttie commentary of Mai this verse in his 

English tr-mslatiph on the Dhammapada (S> B. B,, Volume X, 
pp. 70 and 71) is, aocording to me, due to misuuderstanding. 
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actions; and the Metaphysical science does not wish 
to apply the abovementioned doctine to those imperfect 
persons, the purity of whose mind remains to be tested^ 
even a little, by that test. But the case is different with 
the man who has reached the state of perfection, and 
whose mind has undoubtedly become entirely merged in the 
Brahman and infinitely desireless ; and although some Action 
of his might appear improper from the ordinary point of view, 
yet, as it is admitted that his mind is perfectly pure and 
equable, it follows that such Action, however it appears to the 
ordinary observer, must be essentially sinless ; or, it must have 
been committed for some ethically correct reason, and is not. 
likely to be founded on avarice or immorality like the actions- 
of ordinary people. The same is the reason why Abraham in 
the Bible was not guilty of the sin of attempting infanticide, 
though he was about to kill his son ; or, why Buddha did not- 
incur the sin of murder, when his father-in-law died as a result. 
of his curse ; or, why Parasurama was not guilty of matricide 
though he killed his own mother. And the advice given in the 
Gita to Arjuna by the Blessed Lord that, “ if your mind is pure 
and stainless, you will not be guilty of the sin of having killed, 
your ancestor or your preceptor, though you may happen to- 
kill Bhisma and Drona in warfare, according to the duty of 
the Ksatriyas, and without having any hope of any benefit to- 
be derived thereby ; because, in such circumstances, you have 
become merely an instrument for carrying into effect the desire 
of the Paramesvara” (Gl. 11. 33), is based on the same 
principle. We see in ordinary life that if a millionaire 
snatches away money from a beggar, the millionaire is not 
called a thief, but it is believed that the beggar has committed 
some wrong, and that on that account the millionaire has- 
punished him. This argument applies still more appropriately, 
or more fully, to the conduct of the Sthitapraiha, the artefn, or- 
the devotee of the Blessed Lord ; because, the Beason of the 
millionaire may on occasion falter, hut it is a settled fact that 
such emotions cannot touch the Beasoh of the Sthitaprajiia. As- 
the Paramesvara, the Creator of the universe, is untouched 
by sin or merit, notwithstanding that He performs all Actions,, 
so also is the state of these saints, who have become merged 
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in the Brahman, always holy and sinless. It may even be 
said that laws of conduct are framed on the basis of the 
Actions performed by such persons on previous occasions, of 
their own free will ; and on that account, these saints become 
the fathers of those laws of behaviour, and are never the slaves 
of them. Such illustrations are come across not only in the 
Vedic religion, but also in the Buddhistic and Christian 
religions ; and this principle was accepted even by the ancient 
Greek philosophers ; and in the present age, Kant has in his 
book on the science of Ethics proved this by conclusive 
reasons. When it has thus been proved what the unpollutable 
original spring or the stainless model of all rules of Morality 
is, such persons as w^ant to scrutinise the fundamental 
principles of Ethics, or of the doctrine of Energism {karma^ 
yoga) must minutely examine the lives of such holy and 
stainless saints. That is why Arjuna has asked Sri Krsna 
the following questions in the Bhagavadgita, namely; — 
sthifadhih kirn prabhaseta kim asita -vrajeta kirn^’ {Gl. 3.54), 
i. e., “how does the Sthitaprajna speak, sit, move about ; 
or, in the fourteenth chapter, ‘\kair lingms trlngwjmi etan 
atUo bhavati prabho, klmacarah ” (Gi. 14. 31), i. e., “ how 
does a man go beyond the three constituents, (become a 
triguvnitta), what is his behaviour, and how is such a man to 
be recognised?” As an assayer tests the golden ornament, 
which has been taken to him for examination, by comparing it 
with a sample piece of hundred carat gold in his possession, 
so also is the behaviour of the Sthitaprajna a test for deciding 
A perfectly good will would therefore be equally subject to- 
objective laws (viz., laws of good), bub could nob be conceived 
as obliged t tereby to acu lawfully, because of itself from its 
subjective constitution, it can ouly be determi led by the concep- 
tion, of good. Therefore, no imperatives hold for the Divine wilL 
or in general for a will; is here out of place, because 

the volit on is already of itself necessarily in unis m with the 
law”. Meta physic of ^for-ils^ 'p. 31. (Abbot^s trans. in. 

Kant^s Theory of Ethics^ 6th Ed). '* ietzsche does not accept any 
Metaphysical basis ; yet, in the deseripbiou of a superman given 
by him in his books, he has said that such a person is beyond good 
and evil, and one of Ms books is entitled Beyond Good and Evil. 
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between the duty and the non-duty, the just and the unjust; 
and the implied meaning of these questions is that the Blessed 
Lord should explain to Arjuna what that test was. Some 
persons say that the descriptions which have been given by 
the Blessed Lord of the state of the Sthitaprajha or of the 
Trigunatita, in reply to this question, are of Jnanins following 
the Path of Renunciation, and not the Karma-Yoga ; because, 
it is with reference to such persons that the adjective 
*nirasrayah’ (i. e., homeless— Trans.), (Gi. 4. 20) has been used in 
the Gita ; and in the twelvth chapter, where the description of 
the Sthitaprajha devotees of the Blessed Lord is being given, 
the words '‘sarvammhluipantijagt' (i. e., “one who has abandoned 
all arambha or commencement of Action — Trans,), (Gi. 12, 16), 
and “anitkelah” (1. e., “one who has no abode”— Trans. )j 
(Gi. 12. 19), have been used clearly. But the words ^nirasrayah^ 
or ‘anikekihk do not mean ‘one who does not remain in a home, 
but roams about In a forest’, and they must be taken as 
synonymous with “anasrifah ka7'maplmlam*' (i. e., “not taking 
shelter in the Fruit of the Action” — Trans.), (Gl. 6. 1), that is 
to say, as meaning ‘one who does not take shelter in the Fruit 
of Action’, or, ‘one, the home of whose mind, is not in that 
Fruit’, as will be clearly seen from my commentaries on 
the translations of those respective verses. Besides, it is stated 
in the description itself of the Sthitaprajha, that “he moves 
about among the objects of pleasure, keeping control over his 
•organs”, that is, he performs Actions desirelessly (Gl. 2. 64) ; 
and, in the stanza which contains the word ‘nirasrayaii occurs 
also the description, “Jcarmaw abhipravrtto’pi naiva kimcit karoti 
mV', that is, “he is free from and untouched by all Actions, 
though he performs them”. The same argument must be 
applied to the use of the word ‘anikefah’ in the twelvth chapter ; 

• because, in that chapter, after having praised the abandonment 
of the Fruit of Action (not the Abandonment of Action), the 
Blessed Lord has gone on to describe the characteristics of His 
■devotees, in order to explain what peace (santij is obtained by 
performing Action after abandoning the Hope for Fruit 
{ phalasa/ ; and in the same way, a description has been given 
“in the eighteenth chapter, of a person who has been merged in 
the Brahman, in order to explain how peace is obtained by 
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performing Actions without being attached to the Fruit of 
Action (Gri. 18. 50). It, therefore, becomes necessary to come to 
iihe conclusion that these descriptions are not of persons who 
follow the Path of Renunciation, hut of Karma-yoginsh It is 
not that, the Knowledge of the Brahman, the peace of mind* 
-the Self-identification (utmaupamija), or the Desirelessness of 
Mind, of the Karma-yogin Sthitaprajha, is different from those 
of the Samnyasin-Sthitaprajna. As both are perfect Enowers 
•of the Brahman, the mental frame and the peace of mind are 
the same in either case ; but the one is merely engrossed in 
Peace (santi), and does not care for anything else ; -whereas, the 
•other is continually bringing into use his peace of mind and 
his Self-identification in his activities of ordinary life, as 
occasion arises. This is the important difference between the 
two from the point of view of Karma. Therefore, that 
Sthitaprajna, whose personal conduct has to be taken as an 
example for determining what is right and what is wrong in 
ordinary life, must be one who performs Action, and not one 
who has abandoned Action or is a beggar (hhikm). The sum 
and substance of the advice given to Arjuna in the G-ita, is, “it 
is not necessary to give up Action, nor can you give it up ; but, 
Realise the identity of the Brahman and the Atman and 
keep your pure Reason (vyamsayatmika buddhi) equable like 
that of a Karma-yogin, so that your Practical Reason 
{ vdsanatmika buddhi ) will thereby also become pure, mine- 
iess, and saintly, and you will not he caught in the bondage 
of Karma”; and that is why in explaining to Jajali the 
principle of Ethics embodied in the stanza quoted at the 
beginning of this chapter, namely, “that man who, by his 
Actions and by his speech, is continually engrossed in the 
welfare of others, and who is always a friend of others, may 
alone be said to have understood what morality [dharma) 
is”, Tuladhara has mentioned Karma, side by side with Speech 
and Mind, and even before mentioning them. 

It is not necessary to explain principles of Ethics in 
detail to that man, whose mind has become equable towards 
all created things, like that of a Karma-yogin Sthitaprajna or 
a Jivanraukta, and aH whose selfish interests have been 
merged in the interests of others. be said to have 
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become self -enlightened or a *buddha\ As Arjuna had reached! 
that stage, it was not necessary to give him any advice beyond' 
stating: “make your mind equable and steady, and instead of 
falling in the futile mistake of giving up Action, make your- 
mind similar to that of the Sbhitaprajha, and perform all: 
Action which has befallen you according to your status in 
life.” Yet, as this Yoga in the shape of equability of mind,, 
cannot, as has been stated above, be attained by every one im 
one life, the life of a Sthitaprajha must be a little more 
minutely examined and explained for the benefit of ordinary 
people. But, in making this disquisition, one must also bear : 
in mind that the Sthitaprajna, whom we are going to consider, 
is not a man living in a society which has reached the perfect 
state of the Krta-yuga, but is one who has to live in a society 
in this Kali-yuga, in which almost all people are steeped in 
their own selfish interests. Because, however great and.' 
complete the Knowledge of a man may be, and whatever the 
state of equability of Mind which he has reached, it will not . 
do if he adopts the practice of harmlessness, kindness, 
peacefulness, forgiveness etc., which are permanent virtues, 
of the highest order, in dealing with persons whose 
minds are impure, and who are caught within the toils of 
Desire, Anger etc. * It need not be said that the rules of 
Right and Wrong, applicable to a society in which the 
majority is of avaricious persons, must be at least somewhat 
different from the rules of Right and Wrong and of Absolute 

* “In the second place, ideal conduct such as ethical theory 
is concerned with, is not possible for the ideal man in the midst 
of men otherwise constituted. An absolutely just or perfectly 
sympathetic person could not live and «ct according to his nature 
in a tribe of cannibals. Among people who are treacherous and 
utterly without scruple, entire truthfulness and openness must 
bring ruin Spencer's Daza of JEihicsj Chap. XV, p 280. 
Spencer has called this 'Relative Ethics and he says ihat; “ On* 
the evolntion-hypothesis, the two (Absolute and Relative Ethics), 
presuppose one another ; and only when they co-exist^ can there 
exist that ideal conduct which Absolute Efcuics has to formulate, 
and which Relative Ethics has to take as the standard by which to^- 
estimate divergencies from right, or degrees of wrong”. 
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Ethics applicable to a society in which every person is a 
Sthitaprajna ; otherwise, saints will have to leave this world,, 
and evil-doers will be the rulers everywhere. This does not 
mean that saints must give up their equable frame of mind ; 
but there are kinds and kinds of equability of mind. It is- 
stated in the Gita that the hearts of saints are equal towards 
“hrahmave gavi haatini" (Gi. 5. 18), i. e., “Brahmins, cows, and 
elephants”. But if, on that account, some one feeds a 
Brahmin with the grass which has been brought for the cow 
or feeds the cow with the food which has been cooked for the 
Brahmin, shall we call him a wise man? If persons following 
the School of Renunciation do not attach any importance to 
this question, the same cannot be done by people who follow 
the Karma-Yoga. The Sthitaprajna lives his life in this 
world, taking into account what the nature of Right and. 
Wrong was in the perfect state of the Krta-yuga, and deciding 
what changes are necessary in those rules, in this world of 
selfish persons, having regard to the diiference of Time and 
Place ; and it will be clear from what has been stated in the 
second chapter above, that this is the most difificult- 
question in Karma-Yoga. Saints perform their duties in this 
life apathetically, and only for the benefit of such selfish 
people, instead of getting angry with them, or allowing their 
own equability of mind to change on account of their avarici- 
ous tendencies. Bearing this principle in mind, Sri Samartha 
Ramadasa has, after having in the filrst part of the Dasabodha 
dealt with the Knowledge of the Brahrnan, started in the- 
eleventh chapter a description of the activities performed by 
such Sthitaprajnas or saints for social welfare, with indif- 
ference to the world, or desirelessly, and with the intention of 
instilling wisdom into such people (Dasa. 11. I* ; 13. 8-10; 15. 
3); and he has stated later on in the eighteenth chapter, that 
one should thoroughly understand and grasp the traditions,, 
stories, stratagems, devices, circumstances, intentness of 
pursuit, inferences, cleverness, diplomacy, forbearance, 
acuteness, generosity, Metaphysical Knowledge, devotion,, 
aloofness, indifference to the world, daringness, assiduity,, 
determination, firmness, eqnabilityj discrimination, and 
numerous other qualities of such Juanins (Dasa, 18. 2). But- 
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as sucli disinterested persons have to deal with avaricions 
persons, the ultimate advice of Sri Samartha is:- 

Meet boldness with boldness I impertinence by impertinences 

villainy by villainy I must be met S! 

( Dasa. 19. 9. 30 ) 

In short, when a man descends from the state of perfection 
to ordinary life, it is undoubtedly necessary to make some 
changes in the rules of Right or Wrong which apply to the 
highest state. 

To this position, Materialistic philosophers raise the 
following objection, namely: if, when one descends from the 
perfect state into ordinary society, one has to deal with many 
things witii discrimination, and modify Absolute Ethics to a 
certain extent, where is the permanence of Ethical principles, 
and what becomes of the axiom “d/zarwo nityah”, 1. e., “Morality 
is immutable,” which has been enunciated by Vyasa in the 
Rharata-Savitrl ? They say that the immutability of Ethics 
from the point of view of Metaphysics is purely imaginary, 
and that those are the only true rules of Ethics, which come 
into existence consistently with the state of society at parti- 
cular periods of time, on the basis of the principle of the 
‘greatest good of the greatest number’. But, this argument is 
not correct. Just as the scientific definition of a straight line 
or of a perfect circle does not become faulty or purposeless, 
because no one can draw a straight line without breadth or a 
faultless circumference of a circle as defined in Geometry, so 
also is the case with simple and pure rules of Ethics. Besides, 
unless one has determined the absolutely pure form of any- 
thing, it is not possible to bring about improvements in the 
various imperfect forms of it which we come across in life, or 
to ascertain the relative worth of the various forms after 
careful consideration; and that is why the assayef first decides 
^hat is pure hundred carat gold. Persons who live only 
aocording to the times, and without taking into account the 
absolute form of Ethical principles, will be in the same 
position as sailors on a ship, who guide the rudder on the 
boundless ocean, considering only the waves and the wind, and 
without taking into account the compass, which shows the 
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cardinal directions, or the Polar star. Therefore, even consider- 
ing everything from the Materialistic point of view, it is- 
necessary to first fix some principle of Ethics, which is- 
unchangeable and permanent like the Polar star; and once this 
necessity has been admitted, the entire Materialistic argument 
falls to the ground. Because, as all enjoyment of objects of 
pleasure which causes pain or happiness falls into theRame-d* 
and Eorm-ed, and therefore, the non-permanent or perishable 
category of illusory objects, no principle of Ethics based on such 
enjoyment, that is, on merely external effects, can be permanent. 
Such Ethical principles must go on changing as the ideas of 
the material, external, pain and happiness on which they 
are based, change. Therefore, if one has to escape from 
this perpetually changing state of Ethics, one must not take 
into account the enjoyment of objects of pleasure in this 
illusory world, but must stand on the sole Metaphysical 
foundation of the principle, “there is only one Atman in all 
created things”; because, as has been stated before in the 
ninth chapter, there is nothing in this world which is perma„ 
nent except the Atman ; and the same is the meaning conveyed 
by the statement of Vyasa: dharmo nityah sukhaduhkhe tv^ 
anitye'*, i. e., “the rules of Ethics or of pure behaviour are 
immutable, and happiness and unhappiness are transient 
and mutable”. It is true that in a society which is full of 
cruel and avaricious persons, it is not possible to fully observe 
the immutable Ethical laws of harmlessness, truth, etc.; but 
one cannot blame these Ethical laws for that. Just as ona 
cannot, from the fact that the shade of an object oast by 
the Sun’s rays is flat on a flat surface, but is undulating on an; 
undulating surface, draw the inference that the shade must be 
originally undulating, so can one not, from the fact that one' 
does not come across the purest form of Ecaics in a society 
of unprincipled persons, draw the inference that the imperfect 
state of Ethics which we come acoross in an imperfect society 
is the principal or the original form of Ethics. The fault 
here is not of Ethics, but of the society; thereforo, those who- 
are wise, do not quarrel with pure and permanent laws of Ethics^ 
but apply their efforts towards elevating society, so as to- 
bring it to the ultimate highest state. Although our 
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■laws of Ethics in dealing with avaricious persons in society, 
as being unavoidable, they also mention penances for acting 
^according to such erceptlons; and this will also clearly 
explain the difference pointed out by mein previous chapters 
in explaining to my readers that Western Materialistic 
Ethical science bare-faoedly supports and propounds these 
exceptions as laws, and by confusion of thought, looks 
tupon the principles of disericnination between external results, 
which are useful only for fixing these exceptions, as the true 
laws of Ethics. 

I have thus explained that the true foundation of Ethics 
is the frame of mind and the mode of life of the Sthitapraina 
Jnanin (the Steady-in-Mind soient) ; and why, although the 
laws of Ethics to be deduced from the same are permanent 


an imperfect state of society ; and, how and why the 
immutability of fundamental laws of Ethics Is not affected, 
■though these laws may be varied in that way. I shall now 
•consider the question first mentioned by me, namely, wnat Is 


:the behaviour of a Sthitaprajna Jnanin in an imperfect society. 
I have stated before in the fourth chapter that this question 
•can be considered in two ways: the one way is to consider the 
■state of mind of the doer as the principal factor ; and the other 
•way is to consider his external mode of life. If one considers 
the matter only from the second point of view, it will be seen 
that all the activities of the Sthitaprajna are pnma /aefe for 
the benefit of the world. It is stated in two plaoes in the Gita 
that, saints who have acquired the highest Knowledge, are 
“engrossed in bringing about the welfare of all created things’’^, 
that is, they are “ sarvabhutahiteratah'* ( Gl. 5. 25 and 12. 4 ) ; 
and the same statement also appears in various places in the 
Mahabharata. I have stated above that the laws of 
harmlessness etc., which are followed by Sthitaprajna Jnanins. 
are in fact 'dAarma’j or the model of pure behaviour. In 
explaining the necessity of these rules of harmlessness etc., and 
in describing the nature of these laws of Ethics (dharma)^ the 
Mahabharata contains various statenients explaining their 
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.external usefulness, sucli as: — ''ahimsa satyavacanam mrm- 
^hhutahifam param"' (Vana. 206. 73), i. e., “non-violence and 
truthfulness are laws of Ethics,^ beneficial to ever 37 body” ; or, 
'^'dharayad dharm'im ity ahuK’ (San. 109. 12), i. e., “it is called 
dJiarmu, because it maintains the world” ; or, ‘^dharrmm hi 
.ireija ity dhuK" (Anu. 105.14), 1 e., “that is dharma, which is 
beneficial”; or, ''prabhxivarthaya bhutdnam dharnmpt'avacamim 
krtam'" (San. 109. lO), i. e., “laws of Ethics have been made for 
the amelioration of society”; or, 'Hokayafrarthmn eveham 
dharmasya niyamah krfah I ubhmjotra snkhodarkali’ (San. 258. 4), 
i e. “laws of Ethics have been made in order that the activities 
■ of society should go on, and that benefit should be acquired in 
this life and the next”. In the same way, it is stated that, 
-when there is a doubt between what is right and what is wrong, 
the Jnanin — 

loJcaydtrd ca drastamja dha?’ims cdtmahUani ca l 

(Anu. 37. 16 ; Vana. 206. 90) 

that is, “should discriminate between external factors like the 
usual activities of men, laws of Ethics, and one’s own benefit”, 
and decide what is to be done ; and the king Sibi has, in the 
Vanaparva, followed the same principle for discriminating 
between right and wrong (Vana. l'31. 11 and 12). From these 
: statements, it will be clearly seen that the ‘external guiding 
factor’ of the mode of life of a Sthitaprajna, is the advancement 
of society ; and if this is accepted as correct, the next question 
which faces us is: why do Metaphysicians not accept the 
Materialistic Ethical law of ‘the greatest happiness or, (using 
■the word ‘happiness’ in a more extensive meaning), benefit, or 
advantage of the greatest number’? I have shown above in the 
fourth chapter that the one great drawback of the principle of 
the ‘greatest happiness of the greatest number’ is, that it does not 
iprovide for either, the happiness or amelioration resulting from 
Self-Realisation, or the happiness in the next world. But this 
drawback canto a great extent be removed by taking the word 
‘happiness’ in a comprehensive meaning ; and the Metaphysical 
argument given above in support of the immutability of 
Ethical laws, will, therefore, not appear of importance to many. 
It is, therefore, necessary to again give a further elucidation 
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of the Important difference between the Metaphysical and the* 
Materialistic aspect of Ethics. 

The question whether a particular act is ethically proper or 
improper can be considered in two ways : (1) by considering- 
merely its external result, that is to say, its visible effect on the- 
world; and (2) by considering the Reason or the Desire 
of the doer. The first method of consideration is known a&- 
the MATERIALISTIO (adAeMcxiifi/ca) method. In the second' 
method, there are again two sub-divisions, each of which ha& 
a different name. I have in the previous chapters referred? 
to the doctrines that (i) in order that one’s Action should be* 
pure, one’s Practical Reason has got to be pure, and that- 
(ii) in order that one’s Practical Reason should be pure, one’s- 
Pure Reason, that is, the reasoning faculty, which discriminates^ 
between what ought to be done and what ought not to be done,i„ 
has got to be steady, equable, and pure. According to these 
doctrines, one has to see whether the Practical Reason which 
prompted a particular action was or was not pure, in order 
to determine whether the Action is pure ; and when one wishes- 
to consider whether the Practical Reason was or was not pure,, 
one has necessarily to see whether the Deciding Reason was- 
or was not pure. In short, whether the Reason or the Desire- 
of the doer was or was nob pure, has ultimately to be judgedf 
by considering the purity or the impurity of the Deciding’ 
Reason (Gi. 2, 41). When this Deciding Reason is considered 
to be an independent deity, embodying the power of dis- 
crimination between Right and Wrong {sadasadvivecana-sakti), 
that method of consideration is called the HTTUITIOhriST' 
{adhidaivika) method; but if one believes that this power is- 
not an independent deity, but is an eternal organ of the- 
Atman, and on that account, one looks upon the Atman, 
instead of the Reason, as the principal factor and determines? 
the pureness of Desire on that basis, that method of determin- 
ing principles of Ethics is known as the METAPHYBIGAL. 
(adhydtmika) method. Our philosophers say that this Meta- 
physical method is the best of ail these methods ; and although 
the well-known German philosopher Kant has not clearly 
enunciated the doctrine of the identity of the Brahman and the 
Atman, 'he has commenced his disquisition of the principles of 
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BtMes, wifeli a oonsidarafclon of Pare Reason, that is, in a way;: 
from the Metaphysical point of view; and he has clearly stated 
there his reasons for doing so. * Green is of the same opinionr 
bnt these matters cannot be dealt with in detail in a small 
book like this. I have, in the fourth chapter above, explained 
by giving a few illustrations why, in finally deciding questions, 
of Ethics, one has to pay more special attention to the pureness- 
of the Reason of the doer, than to the external result of his. 
Actions; and this subiect-matter will be further considered in 
the fifteenth chapter when I will compare the Western and the- 
Eastern ethical laws. For the time being, I will only say 
that, In as much as it is necessary that there should be a desire- 
to perform any particular Action before it is actually per- 
formed, the consideration of the propriety or the impropriety 
of such Action, depends entirely on the consideration of the- 
purity or the impurity of the Reason. If the Reason is sinful, 
the Action will be sinful; but, from the fact that the external 
Action is bad, one cannot draw the conclusion that the Reason 
also must be bad; because, that act may have been performed 
by mistake, or as a result of a misunderstanding, or as a 
result of ignorance; and in these oases it cannot be said to be- 
ethically sinful. The Ethical principle of ‘the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number’ can apply only to the- 
external results of Actions; and as no one has so far invented 
any external means for definitely measuring the external 
results of such Actions in the shape of pain or happiness, it is- 
not certain that this test of Morality will always give us a 
correct result. In the same way, however wise a man may be, 
if his Reason is not pure, it is not certain that he will on 
every occasion behave in a morally correct way. And the 
position will be much worse if his own selfish interests are in 
any way affected In that matter; because, sarve' 

mmuhyanti ye ’pi dharmavido janaK' Q£.a, Bha. Vi. 51. 4), i. e,, 
“ail are blinded by selfish interests, even if they are well- 
versed in Morality”— -Trans.). In short, however much a man 
may be a JnSnin, or well-versed in Morality, or wise, if his 


See 0^ traas. by Abbott, 6th Ed.,, 
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Reason has not become equable towards all created beings, 
it is not certain that his Actions will always be pure or 
morally faultless. Therefore, our philosophers have decided 
definitely that in dealing with ethical problems, one must 
consider principally the Reason of the doer, rather than the 
external results of his Actions ; and that equability of Reason 
is the true principle underlying an ethically correct mode ^ of 
life. And the Blessed Lord has given to Arjuna the following 
advice on the same principle in the Bhagavadgita : 


duT&tia hy avavaM havTtici huddhiyogad dhananjaya i 
huddliau saraw^n anmccha krpanah phalaJietavdh W * 

(GI. 3. 49). 


Some say that the word ‘ buddhi ’ in this stanza is to be 
understood as meaning ‘Jnana’ (Knowledge), ^and that a higher 
place has been given to Jnana, as between Jnana and Karma. 
But according to me, this interpretation is incorrect. Even 
in the Samkarabhasya on this stanza, the word buddM-yoga 
has been interpreted as meaning "samatva-buddM-yoga* (the 
Yoga of equability of Reason) ; and further, this stanza occurs 
in that part of the Gita which deals with the Karma-Yoga. 
Therefore, this stanza must be interpreted with reference to 
Karma only ; and such an interpretation is also naturally 
arrived at. Those who perform Actions fall into the two 
categories of (i) those who keep an eye merely on the fruit— 
for example, on the question, how many persons will be benefited 
thereby, and to what extent; and (ii) those who keep their 
Reason equable and desireless, and remain unconcerned as to the 
Eruit of the Action, which (fruit) results from the combination 
of Action (karma) and Destiny ((f/ia?*ma). Out of these, this 
stanza has treated the ^pMahetavah), that is, ‘those who perform 
Action, keeping an eye on the result of the Action , as Urpawi^ 

^ The literal meauing of this verse is :'--'O Dlian.anj%ya*,! (pure) 

Action is very much inferior to the Yoga of the (equable) Reason ; 
(therefore)j rely on (the equable) Reason. Those (persons), who 
perform Actions keeping an eye to the Fruit of Action, are 
' krp>ma \ that is, of an inferior order'h 
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that is, of a lower order from tlie-ethical point of Tiaw; and those 
who perform Action with an equable Reason as superior. That 
Is what is meant by the statement in the first two parts of 
the stanza, namely, '[durexta hy amram harma buddhiyogdd 
I.e., “O Dhananjaya, Action alone is very much 
inferior to the Yoga of the equable Reason”; and that is the 
answer given by the Blessed Lord to the question of Arjuna 
""‘How shall I kill Bhisma, Drona and others?” The implied 
meaning of this is, that one has to consider not merely the 
Action of dying or of killing, but the motive with which that 
Action has been performed; and therefore, the advice has been 
given in the third part of the stanza that: “Rely on your 
Reason (biiddhi), that is, on the equable Reason (sama-buddM)'’-, 
and later on, in the summing up in the eighteenth chapter, the 
Blessed Lord has again said: “Perform all your Actions, 
relying on the Yoga of the equable Reason”. That the Gita 
looks upon the consideration of the Action itself as inferior, 
and of the motive which inspires the particular Action as 
superior, will be apparent from another stanza in the Gita, In 
the eighteenth chapter. Karma has been classified into sdttvihat 
rdjasa, and tdmasa. If the Gita had intended to consider only 
the result of the Action, the Blessed Lord would have said that 
those Actions, which produce the greatest good of the greatest 
number, are sdtimka', h\d, instead of doing so, it is stated in the 
eighteenth chapter that, “that Action is the most excellent, 
which has been performed desirelessly, that is, after abandoning 
the Hope for the Fruit of the Action” (Gi. 18. 23). Therefore, 
the Gita, in discriminating between the doable and the not- 
-doable, attaches a higher importance to the desireiess, equable, 
and unattached Reason of the doer, than to the external result 
-of the Action; and if the same test is applied to the conduct of 
the Sthitaprajna, it follows that the true principle involved in 
the mode of life of a Sthitaprajna is the equable Reason with 
which he behaves towards Ms equals and his subordinates; and 
that the welfare of all created beings resulting from such a 
mode of life is the external or cpncomitant result of that 
equability of Reason. In the same way, it is improbable that 
the man whose Reason has reached the perfectly equable state, 
will perform Action with the sole^^^^^^ giving merely 



persons foiming a society, and tliereby enabling sucli persons 
to ultimately reaeh the Metaphysically perfect state he himself 
has reached. This is the highest and the most sattvika duty of 


the increase of the Material happiness of human beings as 
inferior or rcifasa. 

To the doctrine of the Gita that in order to decide between 
the doable and the not-doable, one has to attach a higher 
importanGe to the pureness of the motive of the doer than to 


commit any crime he likes; and that he will then be at liberty 
to perform all sorts of crimes ! This objection has not been 
Imagined by me, but I have as a matter of fact seen objections- 


mm 


by some Christian missionaries/ But, I do not feel the slightest 
compunction in characterising these allegations or objections 
totally foolish and perverse. Nay, I may even go so far as 
to say that these missionaries have become as incapable of 
even understanding the Metaphysical perfection of the- 
Sthitaprajna described in the Vedic religion on account of an 
over-weening admiration for their own religion, or of some other 
nefarious or evil emotions, as a black-as-ebony Negio from. 
Africa is unfit for or incapable of appreciating the principles of 
Ethics accepted in civilised countries. Kant, the well-known 
German philosopher of the nineteenth century, has stated in 
several places in his hook on Ethics, that one must consider 
only the Reason of the doer, rather than the external result'. 


^ OnemissioJiary from Calcutta has made this statement; and 
the reply given to it by Mr. Brooks appears at the end of his 
treatise KumMetra (Kuruksetra^ Vyasasirama, Adyar, Madras, pp.. 
48 - 52 ). 
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‘of his Action, in deciding qaestions of Ethics.* But, I have 
nowhere come across any such objection having been raised 
to that statement of Kant. Then how can such an objection 
apply to the principle of Ethics enunciated by the Gita ? 
When the Reason has become equable towards all created 
beings, charity becomes a matter of inherent nature; and 
therefore, it is as impossible that a person who has acquired 
this highest Knowledge, and is possessed of the purest Reason, 
should commit sin, as that nectar should cause death. When 
the Gita says that one should not consider the external result 
■of the Action, that does not mean that one is at liberty to do 
what one likes. The Gita says : though a person can 
hypocritically or with a selfish motive, appear to be charitable, 
he cannot hypocritically possess that equability of Reason 
and stability, which can arise only by Realising that there 
is but one Atman in all created beings ; therefore, in con- 
;sidering the propriety or the impropriety of any Action, one 
has to give due consideration to the Reason of the doer, instead 
of considering only the external results of his Action. To 
-express the matter in short, the doctrine of the Gita is that 
Morality does not consist of Material Action only, but that 
it wholly depends on the Reason of the doer; and the Gita says 
later on (Gi. 18. 25), that if a man, not realising the true 
principle underlying this doctrine, starts doing whatever he 
likes, he must be said to be tumasa or a devil. Once the mind 
has become equable, it is not necessary to give the man any 
further advice about the propriety or the impropriety of 
Actions. Bearing this principle in mind, Saint Tukarama has 

* "The second proposition is : That an action done from duty 
derives its moral worth, not from fAe j9«rj0ose which is to be attained 
by it, but from the maxim by which it is determined’h The moral 
worth of action "cannot lie anywhere but iu the prindpU of the toillf 
without regard to the ends which can be attained by aotion^^ 
Kant’s 3fetaphysic of 3Ioral8 (trans.by Abbott in Kant’s Thtory of 
EthicSf p. 16. The italics are the author’s and not our own). 
And again, "When the question is of moral worth, it is not with 
the actions which we see that we are concerned, bub with those 
inward principles of them which we do not see”, p. 24. Ibid, 


1 . 


pwaohedto SMvaJi Maharaja the sole doctrine of Karma-Yoga^. 
sameastheBhagavadgIta,mthea&Aawga/" 

“ This has only one merit-producing meaning S 

there is only one Atman, that is, God in all created beings u- 

(Tu. Ga. 4428. 9). 

Bnt, although the essential basis of proper conduct {sadacamm)' 

' Is the equable Reason, I must repeat here that, one cannot 

from that fact draw the inference that the man who performs 
Action, must wait for performing Action until his Reason has 
j reached that stage. It is the highest ideal of everybody to 

I make his mind like that of a Sthitaprajna. But it is stated 

' already in the commencement of the Gita, that because this is 

the highest ideal, one need not wait for performing Action. 

I until that ideal has been reached ; that one should in the 

meantime perform all Actions with as much unselfishness as 
possible, so that thereby the Reason will become purer and 
purer, and the highest state of perfection will ultimately be 
reached; and that one must not waste time by insisting on . 
not performing any Action until the perfect state of the Reason, 
has been reached (Gl. 2. 40). 

A further objection is raised by many that, although it has- 
in this way been proved (i) that the ethical principle of ‘ sarm- 
hhuta-hita ’ or of ‘ the greatest good of the greatest number ’ is- 
a one-sided and superficial (sakhdgrdhi) principle, as it applies, 
only to external Actions, and (ii) that the ' equability of 
Reason ’ according to which ‘ there is only one Atman in all 
created beings’ is a thing which goes- to the root of the matter 
(is mulagrahi), and must, therefore, be considered as of higher- 
in^ortanoe in determining questions of Morality, yet, one does- 
not thereby get a clear idea as to how one should behaVe in 
ordinary life. These ob j ections have suggested themselves to 
the objectors principally by seeing the worldly behaviour of 
Sthitaprajnas, who follow the Path of Renunciation. But 
anybody will see after a little thought, that they cannot apply 
to the mode of life of the Karma-yogin Sthitaprajna. Kay; we- 
may even say that no ethical principle can more satisfactorily 
justify^^ w morality, than the principle of considefing^ 
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that there is hnly one Atman in all created beings, or of Self- 
identification [atmaupamya). For example, let ns take the 
doctrine of charity, which has been given an important place 
in all countries and according to all codes of Ethics. This 
doctrine can be justified by no Materialistic principle, as 
satisfactorily as by the Metaphysical principle that ‘the 
Atman of the other man is the same as my Atman’. The 
utmost that Materialistic philosophy can tell ns is^ that 
philanthropy is an inherent quality which gradually grows, 
according to the Theory of Evolution (uflcranti-vada). But not 
only is the immutability of the principle of philanthropy not 
established by that philosophy, but, as has been shown by me 
before in the fourth chapter, when a man is faced with a 
conflict between his own interests and the interests of others, 
the ‘ enlightened selfish ’, who would like to sit on two stools, 
thereby get a chance of justifying their own attitude. But 
even to this, an objection is raised by some, that it is no use 
proving the immutability of the principle of philanthropy. If 
every one tries to serve the interests of others believing that 
there is only one Atman in ail created beings, who is going 
to look after his interests; and if in this way, his own 
interests are not looked after, how' will he be in a 
position to do good to others? But these objections 
are neither new, nor unconquerable. The Blessed Lord has 
answered this very question in the Bhagavadglta. on the 
basis of the Path of Devotion, by saying ; “tesam nityWhiyu-^ 
ktanaih yogaksemam vahdmy aham'* ( Gi. 9. 32 ), ( i. e,, “I look 
after the maintenance and welfare of those persons, who are 
permanently steeped in Yoga” — ^Trans.); and the same 
conclusion follows on the Metaphysical basis. That man, who 
is inspired with the desire of achieving the benefit of others, 
has not necessarily to give up food and drink ; but he must 
believe that he is maintaining and keeping alive his own body 
for the benefit of others. Janaka has said {Ma. Bha. Asva. 32) 
that the organs will remain under one’s control, only if one’s 
Reason is in that state, and the doctrine of the Mimaihsa school 
that, ‘that man is said to be amriasi, who eats the food 
which has remained over after the performance of the saorifloial 
offering’, is based on the same idea (Gl. 4, 31). Because, as the. 
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Yajia is, from their point of view, an Action for the 
maintenance and conduct of the world, they have come to the 
conclusion, that one maintains oneself and should maintain 
oneself, while performing that act of public benefit ; and that, 
it is not proper to put an end to the cycle of Yajnas for one’s 
own selfish interest. Even according to the ordinary worldly 
outlook, one sees the appropriateness of the statement made by 
Sri Samartha Ramadasa in the Dasahodha that : 

That man is continually achieving the good of others 5 
That man is always wanted by everybody I 

Then what can he need \ in this world ? H 

(Dasa. 19. 4. 10). 

In short, it never happens that the man, who toils for public 
welfare, is found to suffer for want of being maintained. A 
man must only become ready to achieve the good of others 
with a desireiess frame of Reason. When once the idea, that 
all persons are in him and that he is in all persons, has been 
fixed in a person’s mind, the question whether seif-interest is 
distinct from the interest of others, does not arise at all. The 
above-mentioned foolish doubts arise only in the minds of those 
persons who start to achieve ‘the greatest good of the greatest 
, number’, with the Materialistic dual feeling that TV am 
different from ‘others'. But, the man who starts to achieve the 
good of others with the Monistic idea that ^^sarvam khalv Mam 
brahma*’ (i. e., “all this which exists is the Brahman”— -Trans.), 
is never assailed by any such doubts. This important difference 
between the Metaphysical principle of achieving the welfare 
of all created beings, on the basis that there is only one Atman 
in all created beings, and the Materialistic principle of general 
welfare, arising from a discrimination between the duality of 
self-interest and other’s-interest, or from the consideration of 
the good of the multitude, has got to be carefully borne in 
mind. Saints do not achieve public welfare with the idea 
of achieving public welfare. Just as giving light is the 
inherent quality of the Sun, so does achieving the good of 
others become the inherent quality of these saints, as a result 
of the complete realisation, of the unity of the Atman in all 
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-created things; and when this has become the inherent quality 
of a saint, then, just as the Sun in giving light to others 
also gives light to itself, so also is the maintenance of such 
a saint achieved automatically by the activities directed by 
him towards the interests of others. When this inherent 
tendency of doing good to others is coupled with an unattached 
Reason, saints, who have realised the identity of the Atman 
and the Brahman, continue their beneficent activities, without 
oaring for the opposition they come across, and without 
trying to discriminate between whether it is better to suffer 
adversity or to give up public welfare; and if occasion 
arises, they are even ready to and indifferent about sacrificing 
their own lives. But, those who distinguish between 
:self-interest and other’s-interest, and begin to discriminate 
between what is right and what is wrong by seeing which 
way the scale turns when they weigh self-interest against 
-other’s-interest, can never experience a desire for public 
welfare, • which is as intense as that of such saints. Therefore, 
although the principle of the benefit of all created beings 
in acceptable to the Gita, it does not justify that principle by 
the consideration of the greatest external good of the greatest 
.number, but looks upon the consideration of whether the 
numbers are large or small, or the consideration of the large 
-or small quantity of happiness, as short-sighted and irrelevant; 
and it justifies the equability of Reason, which is the root 
-of pure conduct, on the basis of the eternal Realisation of 
ihe Brahman which is propounded by Metaphysical philo- 
rsophy.', . .. 

From this it will be seen how a logioally correct justifi- 
cation of one’s making efforts for the benefit of others or of 
■universal welfare, or of charity, can be arrived at from the 
point of view of Metaphysics. I will now consider the 
fundamental principles, which have been enunciated in our 
Sastras for guiding the behaviour of one person towards 
another in society, from the point of view of equability of 
Reason, The principle that ‘ ‘ yatra va asya sarmm ntmaivabhUt ’ ’ 
•(Br. 2. 4. 14), i. e., “the man for whom everythihg has been 
merged in the Self (Atman) behaves towards others with 
■St, perfectly equable mind, has been enunciated in the Isavasya 
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(Isa. 6) and Kaivaiya (Kai, 1. 10) Upanisads, in addition to 
the Brhadaranyaka, as also in the Manu-Smrti (Manu. 12, 91. 
and 125); and this same principle has been literally enunciated- 
in the sixth chapter of the Gita, in the words sarvabhufastham 
atmanam mrvahhutani catmani” (Gl. 6, 29), (i. e., “he sees 
himself in all created things, and ail created things in 
himself “—'Trans.). The Seif-identifying (atmaupamya) outlook 
is only another form of this principle of believing in the. 
unity of Atman in all created things, or of the equability 
of Eeason. Because, if I am in all created things, and 
all created things are in me, it naturally follows that 
I must behave towards ail created things, in the same, 
way as I would behave towards myself; and, therefore,, 
the Blessed Lord has told Arjuna, that that man must be. 
looked upon as the most excellent Karma-yogin Sthitaprajha,. 
who “behaves towards all others with equability, that is, with 
the feeling that his Atman is the same as the Atman of 
others”; and he has advised Arjuna to act accordingly 
(Gl. 6. 30-32). As Arjuna was duly initiated, it was not 
necessary to further labour this principle in the Gita. But,. 
Vyasa has very clearly shown the deep and comprehensive 
meaning embodied in this principle, by enunciating it in 
numerous places in the Mahabharata, which has been written 
in order to teach Eeligion and Morality to ordinary people 
(Ma. Bha. San. 238. 21; 261. 36). For example, in the 
conversation between Brhaspati and Yudhisthira in the 
Mahabharata, this same principle of identifying one’s Atman, 
with others, which has been succinctly mentioned in the. 
Upanisads and in the Gita, has at first been mentioned in the 
followingwords:- 

Mmopamas tu hhidesu yo vai hhavati purusah \ 

nyastaday^do jitakrodhdh sa pj’etya sukham edhate H 

(Ma. Bha. Anu. 113. 

that is, “ that man, who looks upon others in the saide way 
as he looks upon himself, and who has conquered anger,, 
obtains happiness in the next world and then, without 
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completing there the description of how one person should. 


hehaye towards others, the Mahabharata goes on to say:- 

na tat parasya samdadhyat praiikulam yad Mnrnnah i 
esa sdmksepato dharmah kdmad anyah pravartate i! 

(Ma. Bha. Ann. 113. 8) 

that Is, “one should not behave towards others in a way which, 
one considers adverse or painful to oneself; this is the essence 
of all religion and morality, and all other activities are based 
on selfish interests and it lastly says 

pratyakhyane ca ddne ca siikhaduhkhe priyapniye 8 
afmaupamyena pm'u^dh pramavam adhigacchati II 

yathdpardh pi'okramate paresu tathd pare prakraniante 

''parasmin I 

tathaiva tesupama jivaloke yathd, dharmo nipuy^eiiopadistah ti- 

(Ann. 113- 9 and 10). 

that is, “ in the matter of pain and happiness, the palatable or 
the unpalatable, charity or opposition, each man should decide 
as to what should be done to others, by considering what his- 
own feelings in the matter would be. Others behave towards 
one, as one behaves towards others; therefore, wise persons 
have stated, by taking that illustration, that dJiarrm means 
behaving in the world, by piaeing oneself in the position of 
others”. The line “ m parasya samdadhyat praiikulam yad 
dtmanah ", (i.e,, “ one should not behave towards others, in a 
way which one considers adverse or painful to oneself” — 
Trans.) has also appeared in the Yiduranlti (Udyo. 38. 1%) ;and 
later on, in the Santi-parva, Vidura has explained the same 
principle again to Yudhisthira (San. 167. 9). But, “do not 
cause pain to others, because that which is painful to yourself 
is also painful to others ”, is only one part of the doctrine of 
Self-identification ; and some people are likely to be assailed, 
by the doubt that, we cannot deduce from this doctrine the 
definite inference that : “ as that which is pleasant to yourself 
will also be pleasant to others, therefore, behave in such a way 
that pleasure will be caused to others Therefore, Bhisma in 




yad anyair viMtam necched Mmanah karma purusah I 
na tat parem kiirvita jamnn apriyam atmaimh II 


tasmad dharmapradhamna hhavitavyam yat atrmna \ 
tathd ca sarvabhutem vartita'injam yathdtmani n 

(San. 167. 9) 


yavan ahmmi vedalma tavan dima paratmani \ 
ya evaih safatam veda so *mrfatvdya kalpate it 

(Ma. Bha. San. 238, 22) 

that is, “there is in the bodies of others, just as much of Atman 
as thei’e is in one’s own body. That man who continually 
realises this principle, comes to attain Eelease”. Buddha did 
not accept the existence of the Atman ; at any rate, he has 
clearly stated that one should not unnecessarily bother about 
the- consideration of the Atman, Nevertheless, in teaching 


gone further and clearly indicated both the aspects of this law 
in the following words 


jivitamydh svayam cecchet katJiam so ’nyam praghdiayet I 
yad yad dtmani ceceketa tat parasydpi dntayet n 

; ■ "(San. 258. 19, 21) 


that is, “ one should not behave towards others in that way in 
which one, by considering one’s own happiness, desires that 
others should not behave towards one. How can that man, 
who desires to live himself, kill others V One should 
-always desire that others should also get what one 
oneself wants”. And in mentioning the same rule 
in another place, Vidura has, without using the adjectives- 
‘anukula ’ (favourable) and ‘ ’ (unfavourable), laid 

down a general rule, with reference to every kind of behaviour, 
in the words 


that is, “control your organs, and behave righteously; and 
behave towards all created beings, as if they are yourself”, 
■because, as Vyasa says in tbe Sukanupra^na, 



how Buddhist mendicants should behave towards others, even? 
Buddha has preached the doctrine of Self-identification 
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yatha aham tatha ete yatha ete tatha aham \ 

attamm (atmana'ih)upama'mkatva (krtva) nalmneyyafia gJiataye 

(Suttanipata, Nalakasutta, %1) 

that is, “as I am, so are they; as they are, so am I; taking 
(thus) an illustration from oneself, one should not kill or 
cause (the) death (of anybody)”. Even in another Pali treatise 
called DAawmapada, the second part of the above stanza has 
appeared twice verbatim; and immediately thereafter, the 
stanzas occurring both in the Manu-Smrti (5.45) and; 
Mahabharata (Anu. 113. 5) have been repeated in the Pali- 
language in the following words : — 

mhhakamani bhutani yo dav.^£na vihimsati I 

attano sukhamesano (icchan) pecya so na labhate sukham M 

(Dhammapada, 131) 

that is, “that man, who for his own (attano) benefit, kills with 
a rod other persons, who also desire happiness (like himself),, 
does not obtain any happiness after death” (pecija^ pretya). As 
we see that the principle of Self-identification is recognised in 
Buddhistic works, although they do not admit of the existence 
of the Atman, it becomes quite clear that these ideas have been 
taken by Buddhist writers from Vedic texts.,. But this matter 
will be further considered later on. The above quotations will 
clearly show that even from ancient times, we Indians have 
believed that that man, whose state of mind is •'sarvahhutastham 
Mmanam sarvabhutani catmani” (i. e., “all created things are in, 
me, and I am in all created things”— Trans.), always conducts- 
himself in life by identifying others with himself ; and that 
that is the important principle underlying such conduct. Any 
one will admit that this principle or canon (siifra/ of Self- 
identification used in deciding how to behave with other 
persons in society, is more logical, faultless, unambiguous,, 
comprehensive, and easy, than the Materialistic doctrine of the 
‘greatest good of the greatest number^ ; and is such as will easily' 






i i 
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%e grasped by even tlie most ignorant of persons, * This 
'fundamental principle or mystic import of the pMIosopliy of 
Right and Wrong (esa samJcsepato dharmdh) is justified in a 
more satisfactory way from the Metaphysical point of view 
than from the Materialistic point of view, which takes into 
account only the external effects of Actions; and therefore, 
the works of Western philosophers, who consider the question 
of Karma-Yoga merely from the Materialistic point of view, 
-do not give a prominent place to this important doctrine of 
the philosophy of Right and Wrong. Kay, they attempt to 
explain the bond of society on merely external principles like 
the ‘greatest happiness of the greatest number ' etc., without 
taking into consideration this canon {sutra) of the principle 
of Self-identification, But, it will be seen that this easy 
ethical principle of Self-identification has been given the 
highest nlace not onlv in the Upanisads. the Manu-Smrti. 



as thyself” (Levi. 19. 15; Matthew, 32. 39), to be found in 
€hristlan and Jewish religious texts, is nothing but this rule 
In another form. Christians look upon this as a golden rule, 
"that is to say, as a rule as valuable as gold; but their religion 
does not explain it by the principle of the unity of the Atman. 
'The advice of Christ that, “And as ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye also to them likewise” (Matthew 7. 13; Luke 
•6. 31) is only a part of the sW'a of Self-identification ; and the 
Greek philosopher Aristotle has literally enunciated this same 
principle of behaviour for men. Aristotle lived about 300 
years before Christ, but the Chinese philosopher Khun-Phu-Tse 
fcorrupted in English into ‘Confucius’) lived 300 years before 

^ The word ^sulra’ ia defined as ^‘alpaksaram asamdiydhaih sTiravad 
vismtomukham \ mtohham amvadyam ca sutram sutravido vtduh’^’. Those 
various meaningless letters which are added in a mantra for the 
purpose of convenience of recitation, without adding to the 
meaning, are called ^ stohhak§ara’ (complementary words). There are 
no such meaningless words in a sutra, and therefore, the adjective 
*astohha?h' has been used in the definition above. 
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Aristotle, and he has enunciated the above rule of Self- 
ddentifioation by a single word according to the practice of 
'the Chinese language. But, this principle was enunciated in 
'Our country, long before Confucius, in the XJpanisads ( Isa. 6; 
Kena. 13); and later on in the Bharata, and the Gita; and also 
lin the works of Maratha saints by such words as; ‘like unto 
•oneself i one should consider others” U ( Dasa. 13. 10. 23): and 
there is also a proverb in Marathi which means, ‘one should 
[judge the world by one’s own standard’. Not only is this so, 
but it has been Metaphysically explained by our ancient 
philosophers. When one realises that (i) religions other than 
the Vedic religion have not logically justified this generally 
accepted canon, though they have mentioned it, and (ii) that 
■this canon cannot be logically justified in any way except by 
the Metaphysical principle of the identification of the Brahman 
with the Atman, one will clearly see the importance of the 
Metaphysical Ethics preached in the Gita, or the Karma-Yoga. 

This easy principle of ‘Self-identification’, ( atmaupamya ) 
which regulates the mutual behaviour of persons living 
In a society, is so comprehensive, so easy to understand, 
.and so universally accepted, that when once one lays down the 
rule: “Realise the identity of the Atman in all created beings, 
and behave towards others with an equable frame of 
mind, as if they are yourself”, it is no more necessary to lay 
down such individual commandments as: be kind to others ; 
help others as much as possible ; bring about their welfare; put 
them on the path of advancement; love them; do not get tired 
of them; do not hurt their feelings; behave towards them with 
justice and equality; do not deceive any one; do not deprive 
any one of his wealth or of his life; do not tell any one an 
untruth; bear always in mind the idea of bringing about the 
greatest good of the greatest number; behave towards all, 
looking upon them as the children of one and the same 
father, and as if they were yGur brothers etc. Everybody 
•soever naturally understands in what his happiness or unhap- 
piness lies; and, ■ as a result of the family system, he realises 
-the truth of the rule that he must love his wife and children 
in the same way as he loves himself, according to the doctrines, 
■"'atma vai putranamasi” (i. e., “your son is the same as your- 
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self'’— Trans.), or ‘^ardham bharya sanrasya” (i. e “your wife is-- 
lialf of your body’’- — Trans.). But, the ultimate and most:, 
comprebensiye interpretation of the canon of Self-identification 
is, that the highest idea of manhood and the most 
complete fructification of the arrangement of the four 
states of life consists in: (i) realising that family life^ 
is but the first lesson in the science of Self-identification,, 
and (ii) instead of being continually engrossed in the family, 
making one’s SelMdentifying Reason more and more com- 
prehensiye, by substituting one’s friends, one’s relations, or 
those born in the same ppfra (clan) as oneself, or the inhabitants ^ 
of one’s own village, or the members* of one’s own community, 
or one’s co-religionists, and ultimately all human beings, or 
all created beings, In the place of one’s family, thereby realis- 
ing that that Atman, which is within oneself is also withim 
all created beings ; and that one should regulate one’s conduct, 
accordingly. And, it then naturally follows that the sacrifi- 
cial ritual etc., or Karma, which enhances one’s capacity to- 
achieve this ideal state, is a purifier of the Mind, and a moral 
act, that is, such a duty as ought to be performed in the state 
of a householder. Because, as I have already explained before,, 
the true meaning of the word ‘ dtfa-suddhi’ (purification of 
the Mind) Is the total elimination of selfishness, and the 
Realisation of the identity of the Brahman and the Atman 
and the writers of the Smrtis ha've enjoined the performance, 
of the various duties pertaining to the state of a householder 
only for that purpose.. The same is the deep meaning under- 
lying the advice given by Yajnavalkya to Maitreyi in the. 
words *dtnmva are dra^tavyah' (‘see first who the Atman is’— 
Trans. ). The philosophy of Karma-Y oga, which has been 
based on the foundation of the Knowledge of the Supreme 
Self, advises every one not to limit the extent of the Atman: 
by saying vai putranamdsi”\ and says that one should' 

realise the inherent comprehensiveness of the Atman by 
feeling &at, ‘'‘loko vai ayamaima”, (i. e,, “your Atmanisthe- 
whole universe’’ — Trans,), and that every one should regulate 
one’s activities, believing that udaracaritanam tu vasudkaiva 
kutumbakam”, i. e., ‘Hhe whole universe is the family of 
noble-minded persons”. And I am confident that, in this- 




matter, our pMlosopliy of Karma-Yoga will not only be not 
inferior to any otber ancient pMlosopiiy of Karma-Yoga, bnt 
will even embrace all sucb philosophies like the Parame^vara, 
Who has embraced everything and has remained over to the 
extent of of ' ten fingers *. 
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that : when a man has by this Self-identification acquired the 


the words of the Gita: “nirvairah sarvabhutesu'’ {Gl. 11, Bb) ^ 
(i. e., non-inimioal towards all created beings — Trans,), (See 


uoers, me eniire society or even a country win oe aestroyea. 
It is clearly stated in the Mahabharata itself that pape- 
pratipapah syat sadhur eva sadd bhavef* (Ma. Bha. Yana. 


2 

evil-doers, but behave towards them like a saint”; because 
“enmity is never done away with by enmity or by evil-doing”—* 
“na capi vairam vairepa kesava vyupasamyatC* that, on the 
other hand, the man whom we defeat, being inherently 
evil-minded, becomes more evil-minded as a result of the defeat^ 
and is only waiting for the chance of revenging himself 
again— “jaz/o w^raw prasrjaifi” ; and that, therefore, it is proper 
to circumvent evildoers by peace (Ma, Bha. Udyo. 71. 5^ 
and 63). And these very stanzas in the Bharata have been 
copied in the Buddhistic treatises (See Dhammapada, 5 and 201; 
Mahavagga, 10. 2 and 3) ; and even Christ has repeated the 
same principle by saying: “Love your enemies” (Matthew, 
5. 44), and, “but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also” (Matthew, 5, 39), or “And 
unto him that smiteth thee on the one cheek, offer also the 
other” (Luke, 6. 29). The same was the advice of the Chinese 

69—70 
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philosopher La-O-Tse, who lived before Christ, and there are 
even stories of this having been done by Ekanatha Maharaj and 
others from among our Maratha saints. I have not the 
slightest intention of belittling the sacred importance of these 
examples, which show the highest development of the principle 
of forgiveness or peace. There is no doubt that the religion of 
forgiveness will, iust like the religion of Truth, always remain 
permanent and without exception in the ultimate or the most 
perfect state of society. Bay, we even see in the imperfect 
condition of our present society, that results are achieved on 
various occasions by peace, which cannot be achieved by 
anger. When, in trying to what warriors had come 

forward to help Buryodhana, Arjuna saw venerable persons 
like ancestors and preceptors among them, he realised that in 
order to circumvent the evil-doings of Buryodhana, he would 
have to perform not only Action, but also the difficult action 
of killing by his weapons those preceptors who had sold 
themselves for money (Gi, 2. 5); and he began to say, that 
according to the rule, ^‘na pape prafipapah syat'\ it was not 
proper for him to become an evil-doer because Buryodhana had 
become an evil-doer; and that “even if they kill me, it is proper 
for me to sit quiet with a ‘non-inimical’ mind” (Gi. 1. 46). The 
religion of the Gita has been propounded solely for solving 
this doubt of Arjuna ; and on that account, we do not anywhere 
come across an exposition of this subject, similar to the 
exposition made in the Gita. For instance, both the Christian 
and the Buddhistic religions adopt the principle of Bon-Enmity, 
as is done by the Vedic religion ; but it is nowhere clearly stated 
either in the Buddhistic or in the Christian religious treatises, — 
or at any rate not in so many words— that it is not possible 
for the conduct of a person, who gives up all Energistic Action 
and renounces the world, disregarding universal welfare and 
even self-preservation, to he in all respects “the same as 
the ponduct of the Karma-yogin, who, notwithstanding that 
his Beason has become non-inimical and unattached, takes 
pe,rt in all Energistic activities with that same non-inimical, 
and unattached Reason. On the other hand, Western 
moralists find it very difficult to harmonise properly the 
advice of Bon-Enmity given by Christ with worldly 
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morality,'*^’ and Nietzsclie, a modern German philosopher, has 
fearlessly stated his opinion in his works, that the ethical 
principle of Non-Enmity is a slavish and destructive principle, 
and that the Christian religion, which gives a high place to 
that principle, has emasculated Europe. But, if one considers 
our religious treatises, one sees that the idea, that the two 
ethical and religious courses of Renunciation and Energism 
are to be distinguished from each other in this matter, was 
accepted by and was well-known not only to the Gita but even 
to Manu. Because, Manu has prescribed the rule, '^krudhyan- 
tam na pratikrudhyet'\ i. e., “do not become angry in return 
towards one who has become angry towards you” (Manu. 6. 48), 
'Only for Saihnyasins, and not for the householder or in regal 
.science. I have shown above in the fifth chapter, that the 
method adopted by our commentators of mixing up the 
mutually contradictory doctrines pertaining to the two paths 
of Renunciation and Karma-Yoga, without taking into account 
what dictum applies to which path, and how it is to be used, 
.gives rise to a confusion regarding the true doctrine of 
Karma-Yoga. When one gives up this confusing method 
■adopted by the commentators on the Gita, one can clearly 
understand in what sense the word Non-Enmity {nirvaira) 
is understood by the followers of the Bhagavata religion or 
Karma-yogins. Because, even Prahlada, that highest of 
.the devotees of the Blessed Lord, has himself said that, 
“tasman nitya'di ksamd tata payditair apavaditu’’ (Ma. Bha. 
Vana. 28. 8), i. e„ “therefore, my friend, wise men have every- 
where mentioned exceptions to the principle of forgiveness”, 
in order to show how the Karma-yogin householder should 
behave on these occasions. It is true that the ordinary rule 
■of the doctrine of Self-identification is, that one should hot 
■cause harm to others by doing such Actions as, if done to 
•oneself, would be harmful ; yet the Mahabharata has made 
it clear, that this rule should not be followed in a society, 
where there do not exist persons who follow the other 
religious principle, namely, “others should not cause harrh 
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to us”, wMch. is a corollary from this first principle. The. 
word ‘ equability ’ is bound up with two indiyiduals, that is, it, 
is relative. Therefore, Just as the principle of Hon-Violenc©. 
is not violated by killing an evil-doer, so also is the principle 
of Self-identification or of Non-Enmity, which is observed by 
saints, in no way affected by giving condign punishment to 
evil-doers. On the other hand, they acquire the merit of 
protecting others by having opposed the injustice of evil-doers.. 
That Paramesvara, than Whom nobody’s Eeason can be more 
equable, Himself takes incarnations from time to time for 
protecting saints and destroying evil-doers, and thereby brings 
about universal welfare {lokasamgraha) > ( Gi. 4. 7 and 8); then, 
how can the case of ordinary persons be different? To say that 
the distinction between those who are deserving and those 
who are undeserving, or between what is proper and what 
improper, disappears, as a result of one’s vision having become 
equable in such a way that he says: ‘vasudhaiva kupmhakairC 
(i. e„“the whole world is my family” — Trans.) or of one’s 
giving up the Hope for Fruit of Action, is a confusion of 
thought. The doctrine of the Gita is that mine-ness (mamatva} 
is the predominant factor in the Hope for Fruit; and that 
unless that feeling is given up, one cannot escape the bondage 
of sin or merit. But, though I may have no object to achieveT 
for myself, I nevertheless commit the sin of helping evil-doers.: 
or undeserving persons, and of harming deserving saints and. 
even society itself to that extent, if I allow some one to take 
that which he ought not to get. Just as, though a multi- 
millionaire like Kubera goes to purchase vegetables in the 
market, he does not pay a lakh of rupees for a bundle of 
coriander leaves, so also does the man, who has reached the 
state of perfection, not forget the discrimination as to what, 
is good for whom. It is true that his Reason has become 
equable. But, ‘equability’ does not mean giving to a man the 
grass, which is fit for a cow, and to a cow, the food which is^ 
proper for a man; and with the same intention, the Blessed 
Lord has said in the Gita that that sattvika charity which is to- 
be made as datavya^ that is, because it is a duty to give, must 
be given, considering ^‘deie kale ca patre ca”, that is, 
considering the propriety of the place, . the time, and the- 


deservingness of tlie person ( Gi. 17. 20 ), In describing 
this equable state of mind of saints, Jnane^vara bas 
.compared them to the earth, The earth is also known as 
sarvasaha” (i, e., one who bears everything — ‘Trans.). But, 
if this bearer-of -everything earth is given a kick, it proves 
fits ‘equability’ by giving to the kicker an equally strong 
counter-kick. This clearly shows how one can make a non- 
ininiioal (nirvaira) resistance, even when there is no enmity 
dn the heart; and that is why it is stated in the chapter on 
Causality of Action above (Effect of Karma) that the Blessed 
Lord remains free from the blame of partiality (vaisamya), cruelty 
inairghr^ya) etc., notwithstanding that He deals with people 
as: “ye yatha mam prapadyavte turns tathaiva bhajamy aham*' 
((Gl. 4. 11), i. e., “I give to them reward in the same manner 
and to the same extent as they worship me In the same 
way, in ordinary life and according to law, no one calls the 
Judge, who directs the execution of a criminal, the enemy 
of the criminal. According to Metaphysics, when a man’s 
Reason has become desireless and has reached the state of 
equability, he does not of his own accord do harm to anybody; 
and if somebody is harmed as a result of something which 
he does, that harm is the result of the Karma of such other 
person; or in other words, the desireless Sthitaprajna does 
not, by the act which he performs in these circumstances — 'even 
if it appears as terrible as matricide, or the murder of a 
fpreoeptor— incur the bondage or the taint of the good or evil 
•effects of the act. (Gi. 4. 14; 9. 28; and 18, 17). The rules of 
self-defence included in criminal law are based on the same 
principle. There is a tradition about Manu that when he was 
^requested by people to become a king, he at first said : ‘I 
•do not wish to become a 'king for punishing persons who 
commit sins, and to thereby incur sin”; but when in return, 
“^ tum abruvan prajah ma bhil} kartrmno gram^^a^* (Ma. Bha. 
Ban, 67. 23), that is, “people said to him: ‘do not be afraid, 
«the siriner will incur the sin, and you will acquire themerit 
of having protected the people”, and, when bn top of it, 
fthey further gave him a promise that : “ we will give to you 
by way of taxes that amount which will have to be expended 
if or the protection of the people”, he consented to become a 
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king. In short, the natural laws of a reaction being equal in. 
intensity and effect to the action, which is seen in the lifeless, 
world, is translated into the principle of ‘measure for measure" 
in the Imng world. Those ordinary persons whose Mind has 
not reached the state of equability, add their feeling of mine- 
ness {mamatva) to this law of Cause and Effect, and making 
the counterblow stronger than the blow, take their revenge for 
the blow; or if the other person is weak, they are ready to take 
advantage of some trifling or imaginary affront, and rob him 
to their own advantage, under pretext of retaliation. But, if a 
man, whose Mind has become free from the feelings of revenge, 
enmity, or pride, or free from the desire of robbing the weak 
as a result of anger, avarice, or hatred, or free from the desire 
of obstinately making an exhibition of one’s greatness, 
authority, or power, which inhabits the minds of ordinary 
people, merely turns back a stone which has been thrown at 
him, that does not disturb the peacefulness, non-ininiicality, 
and equability of his Mind; and it is on the other hand his 
duty, from the point of view of universal welfare, to take such 
retaliatory action, for the purpose of preventing the predo- 
minance of wrong-doers and the consequent persecution of the 
weak In the world (Gi. 3. 25 ); and the summary of the entire 
teaching of the Gita is that: even the most horrible warfare 
which may be carried on in these cirourastances, with an 
equable state of mind, is righteous and meritorious. It is not 
that the Karma-yogin Sthitaprajna disregards the religious 
doctrines of behaving non-inimioally towards everybody, not 
doing evil to evil-doers, or not getting angry with those who 
are angry with one. But, instead of accepting the doctrine of 
the School of Renunciation that ‘Non-inimicality’ {mVamra) 
means inactivity or non-retaliation, the philosophy of Karma- 
Yoga says, that means merely giving up ‘'ymra ' or 

‘the desire to do evil’; and that in as much as nobody can 
escape Karma, one should perform as much Karma as is 
possible and necessary for retaliation or for social welfare, 
without entertaining an evil desire, and as a matter of duty,-, 
and . apathetically, and without Attachment (Gi. 3. 19); and 
therefore, m&tdad df using the word ‘mVwl'ra’ by itself, the- 
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Blessed Lord has placed the important adjective ‘matkarmakrf 
before it, in the stanza: 


matkarmakrt ynatparamo madbhaktdh sangavarjitab V 
nirvairdh sarvabhutesu yah sa mam etipandava 

(Gl.11.55) 

which (word ^matkarmakrt'') means ‘one who performs Action 
for Me, that is, for the Parame^vara, and with the idea of 
dedicating it to the Paramesvara’ ; and the Blessed Lord has 
thus interlocked non-inimicality with Desireless Action, from 
the point of view of Devotion. And it has been stated in the 
Samkarabhasya and also in other commentaries that this 
stanza contains the essential summary of the doctrine of the 
Gita. It is nowhere stated in the Gita that one should give 
up all kind of Action, in order to make one’s mind non- 
inimical {nirvaira), oi after it has become non-inimical. When 
a man in this way performs that amount of Action which is 
necessary for retaliation non-inimically and with the idea of 
dedicating it to the Paramesvara, he commits no sin what- 
soever; but what is more, when the work of retaliatioh is over» 
the desire to wish the good of the person whom he has punished, 
by Self-identification, does not leave his mind. For example, 
when Bibhisana was unwilling to attend to the obsequial 
ceremonies of Eavana, after the sinless and non-inimical 
Eamacandra had killed him (Eavana) in war, on account of 
his (Eavana’s) evil doings, Sri Eamacandra has said to 
Bibhisana:— 

maravantani vairayi nivrtiam nali prayojanam I 
kfiyatam asya samskaro mamapyesa yatha tava ii 

(Valmiki Ea. 6. 109. 35) 

that is; “the enmity (in the mind of Eavana) has come to an 
end with his death. My duty (of punishing evil-doers) has 
come to an end; now he is my (brother), just as he was your 
(brother); therefore, consecrate him into the fire’ ’. This principle 
mentioned in the Eamayana has also in one place been 
mentioned in the Bhagavata ( Bhag. 8. 19. 13); and the same 



principle is conveyed by tbe traditions in the Puranas that the 
Blessed Lord had afterwards benevolently given an excellent 
state to those very evil-doers whom He Himself had killed. 
.Sri Samartha has used the words ^‘meet impertinence by 
impertinence” ( see p. 534 above— Trans. ) on the basis of the 
same principle ; and in the Mahabharataj Bhisma has, on the 


yo yatha vartate yasmin tasminn evam pravartayan I 
nadharmaM samavapnoti Tiacasreyas ca vindati H 

(Ma. Bha. Udyo. 179.30) 


that is, “there is no breach of religion (immorality) in behaving 
towards another person in the same way as he behaves towards 
you; nor does one’s benefit thereby suffer”; and further on in 
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41iat is, “those, who do not become deceitful in dealing with 
deceitful persons, are themselves destroyed”. But in this place 
lit must also be borne in mind that if it is possible to offer 
rretaliation to an evil-doer by a saintly act, such saintly 
act should in the first instance be attempted; because* 
■from the fact that the other man has become an evil-doer, 
M does not follow that one should also become an evil-doer 
with him, nor does it follow that others should cut their 
noses because some one has cut’ his own nose; nay, there 
is even no Morality in that. This is the true meaning of the 
■ canon “m pape pratipapah syat” (i. e., “do not become an evil- 
doer towards an evil-doer” — ^Trans.); and for the same reason, 
Vidura, after having first mentioned to Dhrtarastra in the 
Viduraniti, the ethical principle that, tatpamsya samdadhyat 
..pratikTdccm yad dtmana}i \ i. e., “one should not behave towards 
-others in a way which is undesirable from one’s point of 
view”, immediately afterwards says:— 

akrodhena jayef krodham asadhum sadhuna jayet I 
jayet kadatpam dunena jayet satyena canftam U 

(Ma. Bha. Udyo. 38. 73, 74) 

'that is, “the anger (of others) should be conquered, by one’s 
peacefulness; evil-doers should be conquered by saintliness ; 
the miser should be conquered by gifts; and falsehood should be 
conquered by truth”. This stanza has been copied word for word 
in the Buddhistic treatise on Morality in the Pali language, 
•known as the Dhammapada, in the following stanza: — ■ 

akkodhena jine kodJiam asadhum sadhuna jine I 
jine kadariyam ddnena saccen allkavadinamW 

(Dhammapada, 323) 

•and, in the Santiparva of the Mahabharata, Bhisma, in oounseL 
ting Yudhisthira, has praised this ethical principle in the 
following terms:— 

karma caitad asadhundm asadhu sadhuna jayet \ 
dharm&na nidha'nam sreyo rm jayahk pdpakarmam » 

(Ma, Bha. San. 95. 16) 


s 
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that is, ‘‘the asadhu, that is, ‘evil’ actions of eYil-doers- 
(asadhumm) should be counteracted by saintly actions ; 
because, even if death follows as a result of righteousness 
or Morality, that is better than the victory which follows- 
from a sinful action”. But, if the evilness of evil-doers is 
not circumvented by such saintly actions, or, if the counsel of 
peacefulness or propriety is not acceptable to such evil-doers,, 
then according to the principle “‘kantakenaiva kantakam (L e„ 
“take out a thorn by a thorn” — ^Trans.), it becomes necessary 
to take out by a needle, that is, by an iron thorn, if not by an. 
ordinary thorn, that thorn which will not come out by the 
application of poultices (Dasa. 19.9. 13-31); because, under 
any circumstances, punishing evil-doers in the interests of 
general welfare, as was done by the Blessed Lord, is the first, 
duty of saints from the point of view of Ethics. In enuncia- 
ting the proposition “eviiness should be conquered by 
saintliness”, the fact that the conquest of or the protection- 
from evil is the primary duty of a saint, is first taken for 
granted; and the first step to be taken for attaining that result 
is mentioned. But, it is nowhere stated by our moral, 
philosophers, that if protection against evil-doers cannot be 
obtained by saintliness, one should not give ‘measure for 
measure’, and protect oneself, but should allow oneself to- 
become a victim of the evil-doings of villains; and it must be 
borne in mind that, that man who has come forward to cut the 
throats of others by his own evil-doings, has no more any 
ethical right to expect that others should behave towards him 
like saints. Kay, it is clearly stated in our religious treatises, , 
that when a saint is thus compelled to perform some unsaintly 
Action, the responsibility of such unsaintly Action does not 
fall on the pure-minded saint, but that the evil-doer must be 
held responsible for it, as it is the result of his evil doings 
(Manu. 8. 19 and 351); and the punishment, which was nieted 
out by the Blessed Buddha himself ; to Devadatta, has been 
justified in Buddhistic treatises on the same principle (Milinda- 
Pra. 4. 1, 30-34). In the world of lifeless things, action and 
re-action always take place regularly and without a hitch. It 
is true that as the activities of a man are subject to his desires,. 
andalsp,.as the ethical, ktiowledge necessary for deciding when 
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to use the trailolqja-dntaniavi-matra ( infallible remedy ) iu 
dealing with evil-doers, is very subtle, even a meritorious 
person is at times in doubt as to whether that which he would 
like to do Is right or wrong, moral or immoral — ^'kim karma 
kim akarmeti kavayopy atra mohitaly' (Gi. 4. 16), (i. e., “ what 
should be done and what should not be done is a question which 
puzzles even learned persons” — Trans.). On these occasions, 
the right tiling to do is to take as authoritative the decision 
which is arrived at by the pure mind of a saint, who has 
reached the highest state of complete equability of Reasons' 
instead of depending on the wisdom of wise persons, who are 
always more or less subject to selfish desires, or merely on one’s 
own powers of reasoning and discrimination; because, as 
arguments and counter-arguments wax in direct ratio with 
the power of inferential logic, these difficult questions are 
never truly or satisfactorily solved by mere wisdom, and 
without the help of pure Reason; and one has to seek the 
shelter and protection of a pure and desireless preceptor to 
arrive at such a solution. The Reason of those law-givers, 
who are universally respected, has become pure in this way; 
and, therefore, the Blessed Lord has said to Arjuna in the 
Bhagavadgita that: — ''tasmac chastram pramartam te karya- 
kariyam-vyavasthitau” (Gi. 16. 24), i. e,, “in discriminating 
between what should be done and what should not be done, you 
must look to the authority of the religious and moral treatises”. 
At the same time, it must not be forgotten, that saintly 
law-givers like Svetaketu, who come later in point of time, 
acquire the authority of effecting changes even in these 
religious principles. 

The prevalent misconception regarding the conduct in 
life of non-inimical and peaceful saints is due to the fact that 
the Path of Karma-Yoga is now practically extinct, and the 
Path of Renunciation, which considers all worldly life as 
discardable, is on all hands being looked upon as superior. 
The Gita neither advises nor intends that when one becomes 
non-inimical, one should also become hon-retaliatory. To that 
man who does not care for universal welfare, it is just the 
same whether or not evil-doers predominate in the world, and 
whether or not he continues to live. But, the philosophy of 
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(Karma-Yoga teaolies us that though the Karma-yogins, who 
have reached the most perfect state, behave non-inimically 
•towards all created beings, recognising the identity of the 
Atman in all, they never fail to do that duty which has 
befallen them according to their own status in life, after 
discriminating between who is worthy and who unworthy, 
with a frame of mind, which is unattached; and that any 
Action which is performed in this manner, does not in the 
•least prejudicially affect the equability of Eeason of the doer. 
When this principle of the Earma-Yoga in the Gita has been 
accepted, one can properly account for and justify the pride 
•of one’s family, the pride of one’s country, or other similar 
‘duties on the basis of that principle. Although the ultimate 
doctrine of this philosophy is that, that is to be called Eeligion 
•which leads to the benefit of the entire human race, nay of 
all living beings, yet, as pride of one’s family, pride of one ’s 
religion, and pride of one’s country are the ascending steps 
which lead to that highest of all states, they never become 
unnecessary. Just as the worship of the quality ful {sagwnn) 
Brahman is necessary in order to attain to the qualityless 
Ajdrguna) Brahman, so also is the ladder of pride of one’s 
family, pride of one’s community, pride of one’s religion, pride 
of one’s country etc. necessary in order to acquire the feeling of 
'‘^amdhaiva kutumbahinC' (1 e., “the whole universe is the 
family’’— Trans.); and as every generation of society climbs up 
this ladder, it is always necessary to keep this ladder intact. 
Ill the same way, if persons around one, or the other countries 
around one’s country, ate on a lower rung of this ladder, it is 
not possible for a man to say that he will always remain alone 
•on a higher rung of the ladder; because, as has been 
stated above, those persons who are on the higher steps of 
fhat ladder, have occasionally to follow the principle of 
‘measure for measure’, in order to counteract the injustice of 
those who are on the lower steps. There is no doubt that 
the state of every human being in the world, will improve 
■gradually and reach the stage v^hen every o^h^ realises the 
identity of the Atman in every created being. At any rate, 
it is not improper to entertain the hope of creating such a 
frame of mind in every human being. But, it naturally 
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follows that so long as every one has not reached this ultimate' 
state of development of the Atman, saints must, having regard.’ 
to the state of other countries or other societies, preach the 
creed of pride of one's country etc., which will for the time 
being be beneficial to their own societies. Besides, another 
thing, which must also be borne in mind is that, as it is not 
possible to do away with the lower floors of a building, when- 
the higher floors are built; or, as the pick-axe does not cease to 
be necessary, because one has got a sword in one’s hand; or, as- 
fire does not cease to become necessary, because one has alsa- 
got the Sun, so also does patriotism, or the pride of one’s 
family, hot become unnecessary, although one has reached the 
topmost stage of the welfare of all created things. Because, 
considering the matter from the point of view of the reform of 
society, that specific function, which is performed by the- 
pride of one’s family, cannot be got merely out of pride of 
one’s country, and the specific function, which is performed) 
by the pride of one’s country, is not achieved by the Realisa- - 
tion of the identity of the Atman in all created beings. In 
short, even in the highest state of society, patriotism and pride 
of one’s family and other creeds are always necessary 
to the same extent as Equability of Reason. But, as one 
nation is prepared to cause any amount of harm to 
another nation for its own benefit, on the basis that the pride 
of one’s own country is the only and the highest ideal, such a- 
state of things is not possible if the benefit of all created 
beings is looked upon as such ideal. If there is a conflict- 
between the pride of one’s family, the pride of one’s country, 
and ultimately the benefit of the entire human kind; then, 
according to the important and special preaching of that 
Ethics, which is replete with Equability of Reason, duties of 
a lower order should be sacrificed for duties of a higher order. 
When Yidura was advising Dhrtarastra, that rather than not 
give a share of the kingdom to the Pandavas, at the desire of 
Durybdhana, and thereby run the risk of the whole qlan being 
destroyed in the resulting war, he (Dhrtarastra) should give- 
up the single individual Duryodhana, though Duryodhana- 
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was Ms son, if he was obstinate, he (Vidura) in support of 
that position has said; 

tyajed ekam kulasyarthe gramasydrthe hulam tyajet l 

gramam janapadasyarthe atmarthe prtMvim tyajet II 

(Ma. Bha. Adi. 115. 36; Sabha. 61. 11) 
that is “for protecting a family, one person rnay be abandoned; 

fofpSteoSng a town, a family may be abandoned; for he 
protection of society, a town may be abandoned; f ^ 

protection of the itman, even the earth may ; 

The nrinciple mentioned above is borne out by the first ihree 
is the fourth part of^the stanza 

enunciates the principle of the 

the word ‘Atman’ is a common pronoun, this doctrine of Self 
^protection applies to a united society, community, country, or 
Loire in the same way as it applies to an individual; and 
whL one considers the rising gradation of one man for a 
family, a family for a town, a town for a country, etc., one 
sees clearly that the word ‘Atman’ must be considered to carry 
a higher value than all the other things. Nevertheless, some 
selfish persons, or persons unacquainted with ethical principles, 
sometimes interpret this part of the stanza in quite a perverse 
^ay, that is to say, as importing merely selfishness; it is, 
therefore, necessary to mention here that this principle of the 
protection of the Atman is not the same as the principle of 
selfishness. Because, these moral philosophers who have 

declared the path advocated by the self-worshipper Garvaka 
as devilish (See, GI. chap. 16) cannot preach to any one the 
destruction of the universe for one’s own selfish interests. The 
woxd. ‘'arthe' in the above stanza does not indicate merely a 
■selfish interest, but must be interpreted as meaning ‘for defend- 
ing oneself against a calamity, if it has come’ ; and the same 
meaning is to he found in dictionaries. There is a world of 
difference between selfishness and protection of the Self 
(Atman). Causing the detriment of others, being inspired by 
the desire of enjoying objects of pleasure, or by avarice, and for 
one’s own benefit is selfishness. This is inhuman and forbidden, 
alnd it is stated in the first three parts of the above stanza, that 
one must always consider the benefit of the multitude, rather 
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than of an indmdual. Yet, as there is one aiid the same 
Atman in all created things, everyone has an inherent natural 
right of being happy in this world; and no single individual 
or society in the world can ever ethically acquire the right to 
cause the detriment of another individual or society by 
'disregarding this universal, important, and natural right, 
merely because the one is more than the other in numbers, or 
in strength, or because the one has a larger number of means 
than the other for conquering the other. If, therefore, some 
one seeks to justify the selfish conduct of a society, which is 
bigger in numbers than another society, on the ground 
that the benefit of a larger multitude, is of higher 
importance than the benefit of an individual or of a smaller 
multitude, such a method of reasoning must be looked upon as 
demonical (mtoi). Therefore, the fourth part of the stanza 
says, that if other people behave unjustly in this way, then the 
inherent ethical right of everybody of protecting himself, is of 
higher importance than the benefit of a larger multitude; nay, 
•of even the whole world; and this has been mentioned along 
with the matter explained in the first three parts of the stanza, 
an important exception to the principle enunciated in them. 
Further, it must also be realised, that one can bring about 
universal welfare only if one lives; therefore, even considering 
the matter from the point of view of universal benefit, one has 
to say with Visvamitra that '"jivan dharrmm avdpnuydt'^ i. e., 
'“one can think of Morality, only if one remains alive”; or, 
with Kalidasa that, ''sariram ddyam khalu dharmasadhanam" 
<Kuma. 5. 33 ), i. e., “the body is the fundamental means of 
bringing about Morality”; or, with Manu, that, 

•sOitcttci'di Ta,ks6t", i. e., * one should always protect oneself , But 
■although this right of self-protection thus becomes higher than 
the benefit of the world, yet, as has been mentioned above in 
tihe second chapter, saints are, of their own will, willing on 
•several occasions to sacrifice their lives for their family, or 
country, or religion, or for the good of others; and the same 

principle has been enunciated in the three parts of the above 

■stanza. As on these occasions, the man of his own free yiil 
^sacrifices his important right of self* protection, the ethical 
value of such an act is considered higher than^that of all other 
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acts. Yet, It becomes quite clear from the story of Dhrtarastra'. 
mentioned above, that mere learning or logic is not sufScieni 
to rightly determine whether such an occasion has arisen, and? 
that in order to arrive at a correct decision on that matter, the- 
inner consciousness (antahkara'm) of the person, who wishes to - 
decide, must first have become pure and equable. It is noti 
that Dhrtarastra was so feeble-minded as not to understand the 
advice which was given by Vidura. But, as has been stated; 
in the Mahabharata itself, his Reason could not become- 
equable as a result of his love for his son, Just as Kubera is- 
never in need for a lakh of rupees, so the man whose Mind; 
has become equable, experiences no dearth of the feeling of the- 
identity of the Atman in the members of a family, or a country,., 
or in co-religionists, or any other inferior orders of identities.- 
All these identities are included in the identity of the. 
Brahman and the Atman; and saints carry on the maintenance 
and welfare of the world by preaching to different persons- 
either their duty to their country, or their duty to their family, 
or other narrow religions, or the comprehensive religion, 
of universal welfare, as may be meritorious for a particular 
person on a particular occasion, according to the state of his - 
Reason, or for his own protection. It is true that in the 
present state of the human race, patriotism has become the • 
highest religion; and even civilised countries utilise their 
learning, skill, and money, in contemplating on and preparing 
foi^ the destruction of as large a number of persons in as short 
a time as possible, from a neighbouring inimical country, as - 
soon as the occasion arises. But Spencer, Corate, and other 
philosophers have distinctly maintained in their works, that, 
one cannot, on that account, look upon that as the highest- 
ethical ideal of the human race ; and I do not understand how 
that objection, which has not been raised to the doctrine 
preached by them, can become effective as against the doctrine 
of the identity of the Atman in all created beingsi which arises- 
from our Metaphysical philosophy. As, when the child is 
young, one has to make its clothes as will fit its body — or 
perhaps slightly bigger, because it is growing—so also is the 
case with the Realisation of identity of the Atman in all- 
created beings. Be it a society or an individual, if the* 
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In ail created beings, is consistent with the spiritual ’ 
qiiallfication of that individual or society, or at most a little 
advanced, it will be beneficial to it ; but if one asks that 
society or individual to achieve some thing/ how excellent 
soever, which is more than it can accomplish, it will never be 
benefited by it. That is why the worship of the Parabrahman 
has been prescribed in the Upanisads by rising gradations, 
though in fact the Parabrahman is not circumscribed by any ' 
grades; and though a warrior class is not necessary in a 
society in which every one has reached the state of a ' 
Sthitaprajna, yet, our religion has included that caste in the 
arrangement of the four castes, having regard to the 
contemporary state of other societies in the world/ and on the 
basis of the principle “ atmanam satatam rakset ” (i.e., “ protect 
yourself at all timse”— Trans.) ; and even in that highest and 
ideal state of society which has been mentioned in his works 
by the Greek philosopher Plato, the highest importance has 
been given to the class which becomes proficient in warfare by 
constant practice, because that class occupies the position of 
protectors of society. This will clearly show that though 
philosophers are always immersed in the contemplation of the 
highest and purest of ideas, they never fail to take into 
account the then prevailing imperfect state of society. 

When all things have been considered in this way, it 
becomes clear that the true duty of scients is (i) to keep their 
own Reason free from objects of pleasure, peaceful, non- 
inimical, and equable, by Realising the identity of the 
Brahman and the Atman ; and (ii) without getting disgusted 
with ordinary ignorant people, because they themselves have 
attained this high state of mind, and without perverting the 
Reason of such ordinary people, by themselves abandoning 
worldly duties and accepting the state of Abandonnient of 
Action {karma-samnyasa\ to preach to people whatever is 
proper for them, having regard to prevailing conditions, and 
to place before their eyes the living example of a model moral 
life, in the shape of their own desireless adherence to duty ; 
and (iii) in that way to place all on the path of betterment, as 
gradually and peacefully as possible, but at the same time 
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enthusiastically. This is what is done by the Blessed Lord by 
taking various incarnations from time to time ; and the sum 
and substance of the entire philosophy of the Gita is, that 
sclents should follow the same example, and should at all 
times continue to do their duty in this world desirelessly, and 
to the best .of their abilities, and with a pure mind, and 
without an eye to the Bruit ; that they should be willing to lay 
down their lives, if necessary, while they are doing so 
(Gi. 3. 35) ; and that they must not under any circumstances 
fail in their duty. This is what is known as universal welfare 
(lokasa'mgy'aha ) ; and this is the true Karma-Yoga. It was only 
when the Blessed Lord had explained to Arluna this wisdom 
about wbat should be done and what should not be done, on 
the basis of Yedanta, simultaneously with explaining Vedanta 
to him, that Arjuna, who at first was on the point of giving 
up warfare and taking up the life of a mendicant, was later 
on ready to participate in the terrible war — ^not only because 
the Blessed Lord asked him to do so, but voluntarily. This 
principle of the equable Reason of the Sthitaprajna (Steady- 
in-Mind), which had been preached to Arjuna, being the 
fundamental basis of the philosophy of Karma-Yoga, I have 
in this chapter taken that as a hypothesis, and after having 
explained how the highest principles of Ethics are justified 
and explained on the basis of that principle, I have afterwards 
shortly stated the prominent parts of the philosophy of Karma- 
Yoga, such as: how people should behave towards each other in 
society from the point of view of Self-Identification; what 
modifications become necessary in the principles of Absolute 
Ethics, as a result of the law of ‘measure for measure', or as 
a result of the worthiness or unworthiness of the person one 
has to deal with; as also how saints living in morally imperfect 
societies have to follow principles of morality, which are 
exceptions to the general principles etc. If the same method 
of . argument is applied to the questions of justice, charity, 
philanthropy, kindness, non-violence, truth, not-stealing and 
other eternal principles, and if even a separate treatise is 
written on each of these subjects, in order to show what modifi- 
cations will have to be made in the case of each of them, as 
occasion arises, oonsistenfcly with the present morally imperfect 
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■state of society, they will not be exhausted; and that is also not 
the principal object of the Bhagavadgita, I have, in thet second 
•chapter of this book, touched on the questions of how a conflict 
arises between Non-Violence and Truth, or Truth and Self- 
Protection, or Self-Protection and Peacefulness etc., and How, 
on that account, there arises at times a doubt as to what 
•should be done and what should not be done. It is clear, that 
•on such occasions, saints make a careful discrimination 
between ‘ethical principles,’ ‘ordinary worldly affairs,’ ‘self- 
interest’, ‘benefit of all created things’ etc., and then arrive at a 
•decision as to what should be done and what should not be 
done; and this fact has been definitely stated by the syejia 
bird to king Sibi in the Mahabharata; and the English writer 
Sidgwiok has, in his Book on Ethics, propounded the same 
principle in great detail, and by giving many examples; but 
the inference drawn from this fact by several Western philoso- 
phers, that the accurate balancing of self-interest and other’s- 
interest, is the only basis for determining ethical laws, has 
never been accepted by our philosophers; because, according 
to our philosophers, this discrimination is very often so subtle 
and so ‘ami/cdnif/ca that is, so productive of so many conclu- 
sions, that unless the Equability of realising that ‘the other 
man is the same as myself’, has been thoroughly impressed on 
one’s mind, it is impossible to arrive at an invariably correct 
•discrimination between what should be done and what should 
■not be done, merely by inferential reasoning; and if one does 
•so, it will be a case of 'the pea-hen tries to dance because the 
the peacock dances’. This is the main drawback in the 
.arguments of Western Utilitarians like Mill and others. If 
because an eagle, swooping down, takes a lamb in its claws 
high up in the air, a crow also attempts to do so, he is sure to 
come to grief; therefore, the Gita says, that it is not sufficient 
to place reliance merely on the outward devices adopted 
by saints; and that one must depend on the principle of 
an equable Beason; which is always alive in their hearts; 
and that Equability of Season is the true root , of, the 
philosophy of Karma-Yoga. Some modern Materialistic 
philosophers maintain that SELF-INTEBEST is the basic 
foundation of Ethics; whereas others give that place to 
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PHILANTHROPY, that is, ‘the greatest good of the greatest 
number’. But I have shown above in the fourth chapter, that 
these principles, which touch merely the external results of 
Action, do not meet all situations; and that one has necessarily 
to consider to what extent the Reason of the doer Is pure. It 
is true that the discrimination between the outward effects of 
Action, is a sign of wisdom and far-sightedness. But, far- 
sightedness is not synonymous with Ethics; and, therefore, our 
philosophers have come to the conclusion that the true basis of 
Proper Action does not lie in the mere mercenary process of 
discriminating between different external Actions; and that the 
HIGHEST IDEAL (paramartha) in the shape of Equability of 
Reason, is the fundamental basis of Ethics; and one comes tO' 
the same conclusion if one properly considers what the most 
perfect state of the Personal Self (jivatman), is ; because, though 
many persons are adepts in the art of robbing each other by 
avarice, nobody says that this cleverness, or the futile 
Knowledge of the Brahman, consisting of knowing in what 
‘the greatest good of the greatest number ’ lies, is the highest 
ideal of everyone in this world. That man alone is the highest 
of men, whose Reason is pure. Nay; one may even say that 
the man, who, without having a stainless, non-inimicai, and 
pure mind, is only engrossed in the calculating discrimination 
between outward Actions, runs the risk of becoming a 
hypocrite (See Gl. 3. 6). If one accepts Equability of Reason 
as the basis of the philosophy of Karma-Yoga, this objection 
does not arise. It is true that by taking Equability of Reason 
as the fundamental basis, one has to consult saints for 
determining between morality and immorality, in circum- 
stances of exceptional difficulty; but there is no help for that.. 
Just as when a man is down with a very serious illness, its 
diagnosis or treatment is impossible without the help of a 
clever doctor, so also will it be futile for an ordinary person 
to proudly imagine that he will be able to arrive at a faultless 
decision between morality and immorality, without the help 
of saints, and merely on the basis of the principle of ‘the 
greatest good of the greatest number’, when there is a difficult 
and doubtful situation. One must always increase Equability 
of Reason by constant practice; and when the minds of all 



the human beings in the world gradually reach the state 
of perfect Equability in this way, the Krtayuga will 
start, and the highest Ideal or the most perfect state of the 
human race will be reached by everyone. The philosophy 
of the Duty and Non-Duty has been evolved for this purpose ; 
and, therefore, the edifice of that philosophy must also be based 
on the foundation of Equability of Reason. But, even if one 
does not go so deep as that, but only considers Ethics from the 
point of view of the test of public opinion, the theory of 
Equability of Reason expounded in the Gita, is seen to be more 
valuable and more consistent with fundamental principles, 
than the Western Materialistic or Intuitionist philosophies, as 
will be apparent from the comparative examination of these 
different principles made by me later on in the fifteenth chapter. 
But, before coming to that subject, I shall deal with one 
important part of the explanation of the import of the Gita, 
•which still remains to be dealt with. 


1 




CMPTER XIII. 

the path of devotion. 

( BHAKTI-MS.EGA ). 

s(XTV(i dliW’Twn pciYiiycijyo, 7n(iM vTcijcil 

aha^i tvd' saTvapcipehhyo moksayi^ami ma sucah 

(GI.18.66). 

I have so far dealt, from the Metaphysical point of view,, 
with the question of how the Desireless Bealisation of the 
identity of the Xtman in all created beings, which is instilled 
into the body, is the foundation of the Karma-Yoga and of 
Release ; and of how this pure Reason is acquired by Realising 
the identity of the Atman and the Brahman ; and why every 
one must, so long as life lasts, perform the duties, which have 
befallen him according to his status in life, with his pure 
Reason. But, the subject-matter preached in the Bhagavadgita 
is not thereby exhausted *, because, although there is no doubt 
that the Realisation of the identity of the Brahman and the- 
Atman is the only true Reality and the ideal, there: 

is nothing in the world which is equally holy (Gl. 4. 38), yet,, 
in as much as the consideration of that subject-matter, which 
has been made so far, as also the path or manner of acquiring 
that Equability of Reason, is wholly dependent on the Reason, 
itself, ordinary persons feel a doubt as to how one can acquire' 
that keenness of Intelligence by which that path or manner 
can be fully realised, and whether if somebody’s Reason is not 
so keen, that man must be considered as lost ; and such a doubt 
Is certainly not ill-founded. They say : if even the greatest of 
Jhanins have to say nsti ( i. e.. It is not this. It is not 
that’— Trans.) in describing that your immortal highest Brahman 
(Parabrahman), which is clothed in the perishable Name-d! 
and Porm-ed Maya, how are ordinary persons like us to under- 
stand it ? Therefore, why shoul d any one be found fault with 

^ « Give up all kinds of religions (dharm^, that is, means of 
attaining the ParameSvara, and surrender yourself to Mo alone. I 
shall redeem you from all sins, do not be afraid ”, See the 
explanation of the meaning of this stanza at the end of thia 
chapter. 
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if lie asks to be sbown some easy path or manner, by following: 
whicli this deep knowledge of the Brahman can come within 
the periphery of his limited receptiveness ? It is stated in the 
Gita and In the Kathopanlsad that though there are many who, 
being struck by astonishment, describe their experience of the 
Atman (that Is, of the Brahman), and though there are others 
who listen to that description, yet, no one understands that 
Atman ( Gi. %. 29 ; Katha. 2. 7 ) ; and there is even a very 
instructive story about this in one place in the Sruti texts. 
In this story, there is a description that when Baskali asked 
Bahva the question : “ My lord, explain to me, please, what the 
Brahman Is”, Bahva would not; give any answer. Though 
Baskali repeated that question, Bahva was still silent. When 
this had happened three or four times, Bahva said to Baskali : 
“I have been all this while giving an answer to your question, 
and yet you do not understand it. What more can I do ? 
The form of the Brahman cannot be described in any way, and 
therefore, remaining quiet and not giving any description of 
iti, is the truest description of the Brahman. Have yon 
now understood it ?” ( Ve. Su. Sam. Bha. 3. 2, 17 ). In short, 
how is a man possessing only an ordinary Reason to 
realise this indescribable, unimaginable Parabrahman, which 
is absolutely different from the visible world ( driyasrsU- 
vilaksaria), and which can be described only by keeping quiet, 
which can be seen only after the eyes have ceased to see, 
and which can be Realised only after one has ceased to 
Realise ? (Kena.2. 11) ; and how is a man to thereby acquire the 
state of Equability and afterwards attain Release? If 
there is no means except a keen intelligence for realising by 
personal experience and in all its bearings, the form of the 
Paramesvara described by the words “there is only one Atman 
in all created beings”, and for thereby attaining the highest 
excellence, then, millions of people in the world must give up 
the hope of attaining the Brahman, and sit quiet; because, 
highly intelligent people are necessarily always few. If one 
says that it will be enough to place reliance on what these 
sclents say, we come across numerous differences of opinion 
even among the scients. Besides, if one says that it is enough 
to merely place such reliance, it necessarily follows that the 
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patla of ‘faith’ or ‘belief’ is open for acquiring this recondite 
Knowledge, in addition to the path of Reason ; and really 
speaking, it will be seen that Knowledge does not become 
complete or even fruitful without Religious Kaith (sraddha). 
tChat all Knowledge is acquired merely by Intelligence, and 
that no other mental faculties are necessary for that purpose 
is an idle belief of certain philosophers, whose minds have 
become crude as a result of life-long contact with sciences 
based on inferential reasoning. For instance, let us take the 
proposition that, ‘ to-morrow morning the Sun will rise again 
We think that the knowledge contained in this proposition is 
absolutely immutable. Why ? Because, we and our ancestors 
have seen this occurrence going on uninterruptedly so long. 
But, if one considers the matter deeply enough, it will be seen 
that the fact that one and one’s ancestors have so far seen the 
Sun rising daily can never become a reason for the Sun to 
rise to-morrow, that the Sun does not rise every day in order 
that one should see it rise, nor because one sees it rise ; and 
that the reasons for the Sun to rise are quite different. And 
if the fact that you see the Sun rise every day, cannot be a 
reason for the Sun to rise to-morrow, what guarantee is there 
that the Sun will rise to-morrow ? After a particular occur- 
rence has been observed to take place in the case of a particular 
thing for a GREAT LENGTH of TIME, concluding that that 
occurrence will continue in future PERMANENTLY is a 
kind of Faith; and although we may give it the high 
sounding name of ‘inference’, yet, it must be borne in mind 
that this inf erence is not an inference based on a considera- 
tion of Cause and Effect, and arrived at by the Intelligence, 
hut is fundamentally based on Faith. The inference 
drawn by us that because Rama finds sugar sweet, Soma 
will also find it sweet, is, as a matter of fact, fundamentally 
of the same nature; because, though it is true that our Intelli- 
gence actually experiences the knowledge that sugar is sweet, 
yet, when we go,jbeyond that, and say that all persons find 
sugar sweet, we have to combine Faith with Intelligence. In 
the same way, it need not he told that in order to understand 
the principle of Geometry, that it is possible to have two 
straight lines which will never touch each other, however far 
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‘they may be extended, one has to go beyond the bounds of all 
.personal experience, with the help of Faith, Besides, ail the 
actiyities of the world go on with the help of inherent mental 
faculties like Faith, Love etc., and Intelligence does nothing 
•beyond controlling these mental faculties. I have explained 
above in the chapter on the Body and the Atman, that when 
once the good or bad nature of any particular thing has been 
ascertained by the Intelligence, the further execution of that 
‘decision has to be carried out with the help of the Mind or of 
the mental faculties. Therefore, in order to perfect the 
•knowledge which has been acquired by Intelligence, and in 
•order that that knowledge should be translated by means of the 
Intelligence into behaviour and action, such knowledge has 
•always to rely on Faith, Kindness, Affection, Love of Duty, 
-and other inherent mental tendencies; and that knowledge 
which does not rely on the help of these mental tendencies 
after they have been awakened and purified, must be looked 
upon as bare, incomplete, perversely inferential, and barren or 
immature. Just as the bullet in a gun cannot be fired without 
the help of gunpowder, so also can the knowledge acquired 
merely by Intelligence not redeem any one without the help 
of mental qualities like Love, Faith, etc.; and this principle 
was fully known to our ancient Bsis. For example, it is 
stated in the Ohandogya that in order to prove to Svetaketu that 
the imperceptible and subtle Parabrahman is the fundamental 
cause of the visible world, his father asked him to bring the 
fruit of a banian tree (vata-vrksa), and to see what was inside. 
When Svetaketu had cut open that fruit and seen inside, he 
Baid : “there are innumerable minute seeds or grains inside.” 
When his father again said to him : “take one of those seeds, 
and tell me what is inside it ”, Svetaketu replied: “I see 
nothing inside the seed To that his father replied : “O my 
son, this tremendous banian tree {vata-vrksa) has sprung from 
that nothing which you see inside” ; and his father has 
-ultimately said to him, “ iraddhasva'-t i. e., “put faith in this”, 
that is, “do not merely keep this idea in your Mind, and say 
*y6s’ to my face, but go beyond it ; in shorty let this principle 
be impressed on your heart, and let it be translated into your 
notions” (Chan. 6. 1%). , If Faith is ultimately necessary in 
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order to obtain the definite knowledge that the Sun is going tO' 
rise to-morrow morning, then it undoubtedly follows that after 
having gone by the cart-road of Intelligence as far as possible 
for completely Realising the eternal, unending, all-causing,, 
all-knowing, independent, and vital Principle, Which is the 
root of the entire universe, one has to go further, at least tO' 
some extent, by the foot-path of Faith and Affection. That 
woman whom a man looks upon as venerable and worshipful, 
because she is his mother* is looked upon by others as an 
ordinary woman, or according to the scientific camouflage of 
words of Logicians, she is ''garhhadJmranapmsavEdi stritm- 
sdmmiyavacehedakavacGMnTiavyakHvisesdh”, From this simple 
example, one can easily understand the difference brought about 
by pouring the Knowledge acquired by mere inference, into* 
the mould of Faith and Affection ; and for this very reason, it 
is stated in the Gita that “the most excellent Karma-Yogin 
from among all, Is the one who has Faith ” (Gi 6.47) ; 
and, as has been stated above, there is also a theorem of the 
Philosophy of the Absolute Self that, adnty ah khalu ye bhavdh 
na tarns tarkem dntayet'\ I. e., “the form of those objects which ^ 
being beyond the organs, cannot be imagined, should not be 
determined merely by the help of inference 

If the only difficulty were that the qualityiess Parabrah- 
man is difficult to Realise for ordinary persons, then, that 
difficulty could be overcome by Faith or confidence, though there 
might be a difference of opinion among the intelligent persons 
because, in that case we could judge for ourselves which of 
these intelligent persons was more reliable, and put faith in 
his statements (Gl. 13. 35). In logic, this course is known as 
* dpta~vaca7m'-pramava * {i, e.f “belief in the statements of a 
credible person ”-“Trans. ). ‘ qpjfa ’ means a reliable person. 
If we look at the affairs of the world, we see that hundreds of 
persons carry on their activities, relying on the statements of 
trustworthy persons. There will be very few persons who- 
will be in a position to explain soientifidally why two into- 
five is equal to ten and not seven, or why when a second 
fi^re one is placed after the first figure one, we get 
eleven, and not two. Nevertheless, the affairs of the world 
are going on in the belief by Faith that these statements 
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are true. We will come across very few persons who will have 
an actual personal knowledge of the fact whether the height of 
the Himalayas is five miles or ten miles ; yet, if some one asks 
us what the height of the Himalayas Is, the figure of “ 23000' 
feet ’Viearnt by heart by us in school from books on Geography 
at once escapes from our lips ! Then, if some one says to us : 

‘ describe the nature of the Brahman *, what is the objection 
to our saying : 'it is quality less Although the ordinary man. 
in the street may not have sufficient intelligence to investigate 
into whether or not it is really qualityless, and to discuss the 
pros and cons, yet, Faith is not such a quality that it is 
possessed only by persons of the highest intelligence. Even 
the most ignorant man has no dearth of faith, and if he carries 
on all his numerous affairs with the help of Faith, there is not 
the slightest diMculty in the way of his believing by Faith 
that the Brahman is qualityless. Even if one considers the- 
history of the doctrine of Belease, it will be seen that even 
before Jnanins had come to the conclusion that the Brahman 
is qualityless, after having analysed its nature and form, man 
had by Faith come to the conclusion that there was, at the 
bottom of the created universe, some Principle far different 
from and stranger than the pefishable and mutable things in 
the world, Which was eternal, immortal, independent, omnipo- 
tent, omniscient, and all-pervasive ; and he had been worship- 
ping it in some form or other. It is true that he could not at 
that time explain or justify this Knowledge ; hut even in the- 
Material sciences, the rule is that the experience comes first, 
and the explanation or justification of it comes afterwards. 
For instance, before Bhaskaraoarya discovered the principle of 
gravity of the earth, and ultimately Newton discovered the 
principle of gravity of the entire universe, the fact that the 
fruit from a tree falls down to the earth, was known to every 
one from times immemorial. The same argument applies to 
Metaphysics. It is true that the purpose of Intelligence is to- 
analyse the Knowledge which has been acquired by Faith, and 
to give an explanation of it ; but though a proper explanation 
of that Realisation is not forthcoming, it cannot, on that 
account, be said that the Knowledge which has been acquired 
by Faith is a mere illusion. 
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If it were enough merely to believe that the Brahman is 
.quality less, there is no doubt that that could be done merely 
by Faith as stated above (Gi. 13. 25). But, as has been stated 
-at the end of the ninth chapter, the bare Realisation that the 
Brahman is quality less, is not enough to enable a person to 
reach his highest ideal in this world, namely, the Brahmi state 
or the state of the Siddha (Perfect). That Knowledge must be 
.made to permeate the heart and the bodily organs by means of 
intense practice and continual habit, and the Realisation of 
the identity of the Brahman and the Atman must become an 
inherent nature, by means of constant behaviour consistent 
with that idea ; and the only way for achieving that result is 
to imbibe the nature and form of the Paramesvara by 
Love, and to make one’s mind uniform with the Paramesvara. 
This measure or method has been in vogue in our country 
from times immemorial, and it is known as Worship 
•{upasana) or Devotion (bhakti). The Sandilya-Sutra defines 
* Bhakti ’ as : “sa (hhdktih) paranuraktir Isvare'\i.Q,, ‘ bhakti ’ is 
the ‘ 2 ?am,’ that is, the most intense love towards the Isvara ” 
( San. Su. 2 ). * para ’ does not mean only ‘ most intense but 
it must also be purposeless (nirhetuko), that is, it must not be 
for this or that purpose, but unselfish and immutable. It is 
stated in the Bhagavata-Purana that it must be “ ahetukyam 
vyavahita ya hhaktih pui'usottame ” (Ma. Bha. 3. 29. 12) ; because, 
when the Devotion is purposeful (sahetuka), and the man says s 
O, God I give me a particular thing,” it, to some extentj 
acquires a mercenary appearance like the Desireful Vedic 
sacrificial ritual. When Devotion thus becomes mercenary or 
rajasa» one does not thereby acquire purification of the Mind ; 
and if the purification of the Mind is not complete, Metaphysic- 
al excellence or the obtaining of Release is to that extent 
prejudioed. As the principle of total desirelessness, Whicli 
is part of the philosophy of the Highest Self (adW^w^ci-sdsira), 
thus a.lso finds a place in the Path of Devotion, the Gita has 
divided the devotees of the Blessed Lord into four classes, and 
has stated that the Devotee, who worships the Paramesvara, 

' artharthV, that is, * with some particular motive’, is of a lower 
order, and the Jnanin, who like Narada and others, worships 
the Blessed Lord merely as a matter of duty, like other desireless 



sravavam ktrtana?h ms7j.dh smm’anaJn padaseva7iam I 
m'canaTh vandanam dasyam sdkhyaM dtmardvedamm ii 

(Bhag. 7. 5. 23). 


(that is: “listening to the praise of Visnn, praising 
Him, thinking of Him, serving at His feet, worshipping 
Him, bowing down before Him, being His slave, loving 
Him, and dedicating oneself to Him ” — Trans.); and in 
the Bhakti-Sutra by Narada, it is divided into eleven 
classes. But, as all these kinds of Devotion have 
described in detail in the Dasabodha and other Marathi books, 
I will not further discuss them here. Whatever may be the 
nature of the Devotion, it is clear that the ordinary purpose of 
Devotion, namely, of cultivating an intense and De^ireless 
love for the Paramesvara, and forming one’s mental 
tendencies accordingly, must be carried out by every man with 
the help of his Mind ; because, as has been explained by 
above in the sixth chapter, the internal organ of Intelligence 
does nothing beyond deciding between what is good or had, 
righteons or unrighteous, and perf ormable or unperformable ; 
and all the other mental functions have to he carried out by 
the Mind itself. Therefore, we now arrive at the Dual 
division, (i) the Mind, and (ii) the ohieot of worship, that is to 
say, the object which is to be loved; but that most excellent 
form of the Brahman, which has been advocated in the 
Hpanisads, is beyond the organs, imperceptible, eternal, 
quality less, and * ekamevadvifiyam ’ (i. e., ‘ one alone, without a 
second’— Trans.) ; ahdiherefore, one cannot start one’s worship 
with the Brahman. Bseause, when one Eealises this excellent 
form of the Brahman, the Mind does not any more remain a 
separate entity, and, as has been stated before in the chapter 
on the Philosophy of the Absolute Self, the worshipper and the 
worshipped, or the Enower / jnciitt ) and the Knowable i Jfi&yod 
both become uniform. The qualityless Brahman is the ultimate 
goal, it is not the means to be employed for reaching the goal • 
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i I-I,,. minA aoauiies, by some means or other, the 
and ^ the qualityless Brahman, 

orctLfpersorSfget a vision of this excellent form of 

ihP Brahman. Therefore, the Form of the Brahman 'which has 
to be taken for the Devotion or Worship to be performed, as a 
a nf Realising the Brahman, is of the second order, that 
StTsay it is the quaiityful (saguw) form, which can be 
BealEd by the Mind, on account of the difference between the 

^ uTrlA/and the worshipped; and therefore, wherever the 
wShi^of the Brahman has been prescribed in the Dpam^a^. 

the Brabman to be worshipped has been ’ 

«rx 4 -«rH>i^tanding that it is imperceptible. For example, 
altbougb that Brahman, of which the worshiV has been 
Prescribed in the &ndilya-Yidy5, is imperceptible, ttat is, 
temless yet, it is stated in the Chandogyopanisad, that 
nPsls exltence (satyasaMalpa), and also all such faculties as 
srmng (oand/m) tasting fmsa), and acting (farsmA which are 
TrSe to the Mind (OhSn. 3. 14). Although the Brahman 
rtP wlhipped is in this case qualityful, yet, it is impercept- 
ible (avyalda), that is. formless (mrakara). But, the “‘>'toal 
formation of the human Mind is such that man finds it 
Smmely difficult, or almost impossible, to love or to make his 
Itad unLm, by meditation and concentration, with an object 
from even among the quality ful objects, which is imperceptible^ 
that is which, having no definite form, smell, etc., is, on^that 
IPoount, not cognisable by the organs. Because, as the Mind 
is naturally restless, it cannot understand on what to con- 
PeX^e itself, unless it has before itself, by way of support, 
flnms steady object, wbicb is perceptible to the organs. If this 
of concentration is found difficult even by 
Tfianins how much more so then by ordinary people . There 
toe jusi as In teaching Geometry one has to draw on a slate 
or on a board, by way of sample, a small portion of a line, in 
order to impress on the Mind the nature of a straight line, 
which though in itself eternal, endless, and breadthless, that 
fa to say, iniperceptible, fa yet qualityful. because it possesses 
L quality ollength. so also, ordinary people at least have got 

to keep before the mind, some perceptible object, winch h^ a 

^Jatyalm' (visible) Name and Eorm, in order that they 
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•sliould acquire affection for and make their minds uniform 
with the Paramesvara, Who is the cause of everything, 
■omnipotent, and omniscient, that is to say, qualityful, but who 
is yet formless, that is to say, imperceptible ( avyakfa ). ^ 
Nay, unless some perceptible thing has been seen, the human 
mind cannot conceive the idea of the Imperceptible. For 
instance, it is only after one has seen by one’s own eyes the 
iperceptible colours red, green etc., that the common and 
•imperceptible idea of ‘colour’ comes into existence in the 
human mind, and not otherwise. You may call this the 
.natural quality or the defect of the human mind. Whatever 
may be the case, so long as the embodied human being cannot 
(get rid of this mental quality, there is no other way except to 
■descend from the Qualityless into the Qualityful, and into the 
Perceptible Qualityful rather than the Imperceptible Quality- 
.ful, for purposes of Worship (upasana) or Devotion (bhuJcti). 
Therefore, the path of worshipping the Perceptible, has been 
in vogue since times immemorial, and ultimately in Upanisads 
like the Rama-tapanlya and others, the worship of the percep- 
itible form of the Brahman, in the shape of human beings, is 
mentioned ; and in the Bhagavadgita also, this doctrine has 
been reiterated in the following logical form : — 

Jdeso *dhiJcataras tesdm avyaktdsal^acetasam \ 
avyoMa hi gatir duhkham dehavadbhir avapyate W 

(GI. la. 5). 

1}hat is, “ that man who wishes to concentrate his Mind (Citta) 
.on the Imperceptible {avyakta), suffers much; because, to the 
* la tMa matter, the following gtanza ia mentioned as being 
irom the Xoga-Vasistha ; 

aki&ravagamalabdhaye yathd sthulavartula- 

df'^atparigrahjahx 

kuddhaiuddhapanlahdhaye tatka daru- 

rnTnuayaHlamayarcanam |l 

that la, pieces of stone are arranged (before a child), in order to 
aeqnaint it with letters, so are idols of wood, or earth, or stone 
taken, in order to acquire knowledge of the pure and knowledgeful 
Parabrahman This stanza, however, is not to be found in the 
Yoga-Vasistha. 
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human being, clothed in a body and organs, it is mherentiy 
difficult to reach this state of the Imperceptible . Jhis. 
path of ‘Tisible experience’ is known as the Path of 
Bevotion When once the form of the Parabrahman has been, 
defined by means of the Intelligence, concentrating the mind^ 
oh Its imWptible form by means of thought, will be possible. 

for an intelligent person ; not that it is impossible; but mas- 

much as this act of attaching the ‘Mind’ on the Imperceptible,. 
Cs to be aooomplisbed by the help of Faith or Affection, one 
does not escape the necessity of Faith and Affection in this- 
path Therefore, from the philosophical point off view, even 

the worship of the sacadwda Brahman (the Brahman which 

™$!conBcions. and joyful), must he included in the Pa^ 
of Devotion, which is founded on Love. Nevertheless, as the 
form of the Brahman, which is taken for purposes of medita- 
tion in this path, is essentially imperceptible, and is accessible- 
only to the Reason, that is, only to Jnana, and is the most 
important factor, it is usual not to refer ^ 

Path of Devotion, but as Contemplation of the Absolute Self 
iadimma-M the Worship_of the 
Sana) or simply Worship (upasana), or the PATH OF 
LEDGE; and although the Brahman which is worshipped is- 
required to he qual^tyful, yet, if one takes a perceptible, 
instead of an imperceptible form, and especially a human form 
for worship, that makes it the PATH OF DEVOTION. But, it, 
will be clearly seen, that (i) though the paths may be two, yet 
since one attains the same Parame^vara. and ultimately' 
acquires Equability of Reason by either path, these two paths are^ 
eternal stair-cases for rising to the same floor, whioh^ are used 
by different persons according to their respective qualifications, 
and that (ii) the ideals do not become different because the 
paths are different, Out of these, the first step of the one- 
staircase is Intelligence, whereas the first step of the other 
staircase is Faith and Love ; and whioheyer path is followed, 
the man acquires the same kind of Realisation of the same- 
Paraniesvara, and attains the same Release. Therefore, tha 
doctrine that, ‘‘ there is no salvation it is based on 

actually experienced Enowledge”, is common to both the paths- 

Then, where is the sense of entering into the futile discussion 


[•itiMpyuraii] 


as to wlietlier the Path of Knowledge is superior or the- 
Path, of Devotion is superior ? Though these two paths are ai 
first different having regard to the qualification of the man,, 
they are ultimately of the same value in effect, and are both, 
called ‘ Adhyatma ’ (the Philosophy of the Absolute Self) in the= 
Gita (Gi. 11. 1). But although Knowledge and Devotion are of 
the same value as means ( sadhana ), yet, there is this important 
difference between the two, that whereas Devotion can never 
become a Nistha, Knowledge can become a Wistha, that Is, the 
highest stage in the State of Perfection (siddhavastha). It is true 


the man gives up worldly life and remains steeped in the 
Knowledge, the Gita calls him a * Jnana-nistha ’ and not 
a ' Bhakti-nistha.’ As the process of Devotion is based on 
the duality of the worshipper and the worshipped, no Devotion 
or any other kind of worship survives in the ultimate state of 
the merger of the Atman into Brahman. The ultimate resolu- 
tion of Devotion is into Knowledge ; Devotion is a means for- 
acquiring Knowledge, it is not a goal in itself. In short, 
Knowledge becomes a means, as meaning the worship of the- 
Imperceptible ; whereas, it becomes a Nistha, that is, an 
ultimate state, as meaning the direct Eealisation of the- 
Identity of the Brahman and the Atman; and when it is 
necessary to make this difference clear, the two words ‘ Jnana- 
marga ’ and * Jnana-nistha * are not used synonymously, 
hut the word ‘ Jnana-marga ’ is used to indicate the worship of 
the Imperceptible in its preparatory stages, and the word 
‘ Jnana-nistha ’ is used to indicate the State of Perfection, 
(siddhavastha), which consists of giving up all Action after 
Acquisition of Knowledge, and becoming engrossed in 
Knowledge. That is to say, Jnana once becomes a means. 
(Jnana-marga), in the sense of the Worship of the 
Imperceptible (avyaktopdsand), or the Meditation on the 
Absolute Self (adhydtma-vicara); and it becomes a Nistha, that 
is to say, the ultimate state of Abandonment of Action, in 
the sense of a Direct Eealisation (apaTohsanubhava) ; and the 
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has to be imtialiy performed according to the limits laid down 
by the Sastras for the purification of the Mind is a ; means 
(.mdtoa). By this Karma, the ’Mind becomes purified and 
Knowledge and Peace are ultimately acquired; but when, 
instead of remaining steeped in 'this Knowledge, the man 
continues to perform Desireless Action peacefully, so long as 


a Karma which becomes a Mstha (Gl, 3. 3). But, the same is not 
the case with Devotion. Devotion is only a path, that is to 
say, it is a means of acquiring Knowledge ; it is not a Nistha. 
Therefore, in the beginning of the Gita, only the two Msthas 
of Jiiana (Samkhya) and Yoga (Karma) have been dealt with ; 
and in mentioning the various means, ways, ritual, or paths 
of acquiring the Karma-Yoga-Nistha, out of the two (Gi. 7. 1), 
the Gita has described the two sister paths of the Worship of 
the Imperceptible (Jnana-marga) and the Worship of the 
Perceptible (Bhakti-marga), which have been in vogue from 
times immemorial, and states that the Worship of the 
Imperceptible out of the two is fraught with difficulty, 
whereas the Worship of the Perceptible, or Devotion, is a- path 
which is easier, that is, is such as can be followed by every 
body ; or as Tukarama has said: “ if you want to reach the 
Paramesvara I then this is the easier path U ” (Ga. 3002). The 
ancient Dpanisads deal with the Jnana-marga (the Path of 
Knowledge) and the Sandiiya-Sutra and other Sutras or the 
Bhagavata, and other works, praise the Path of Devotion ; but 
no ancient religious treatise is seen to have differentiated 
between the Jnana-marga and the Bhaktimiarga as two paths, 
according to the qualification of the person, and to have 
ultimately harmonised both of them with the Path of 
Desireless Action, as has been impartially done in the Gita. 

If one considers, as mentioned above, what should be done 
by man, who is embodied in a Body and organs, in order 
to acquire the true and self-experienced Knowledge of the 
form of the Isvara, to the effect that there is only one 
Paramesvara in all created beings, one comes to the conclusions 
that, (i) although the eternal, inexpressible, and unimaginable 
form of the Paramesvara, which can 'he, described only by the i 
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words “ It is not this, It is not this ” neti, neti ’), is the most 
■ superior form, yet, as it is QIJALITYLESS, UNKNOWABLE, 

. AND IMPERCEPTIBLE, the Dualistic difference of the 
worshipper and the worshipped does not remain any more 
when it has been Realised ; that, (ii) therefore, worship (Mjsdsand) 
cannot start with that form ; that, (iii) that form is something 
which is to be reached, and not the means of reaching it ; and 
■that, (iv) woiship (upasana) is a means for acquiring the Non- 
Dualistic state of becoming uniform with that form. There- 
fore, that object which has to betaken for this worship, has 
necessarily to be a qualityful object. The all-knowing, omni- 
potent, ail-pervading, and uncircumsoribed form of the 
Brahman is such a form, that is, a QUALITYPUL form. 
But, as such a form is ACCESSIBLE ONLY TO THE 
INTELLIGENCE, AND IMPERCEPTIBLE, that is, not 
iperoeptible to the organs, it is a difficult form for purposes of 
worship. Therefore, in all religions, man is seen to naturally 
adopt for purposes of ‘Devotion’, in preference to both these 
forms, that sympathetic and easily accessible QUALITYFUL, 
LOVE-EARNED, PERCEPTIBLE, and VISIBLE Parame- 
svara. Who, notwithstanding that He is the unimaginable, 
omnipresent, all-pervading, and all-powerful Self of the whole 
world, will yet speak with us, love us, place us on the path of 
irighteousness, and lead us to a happy state ; Whom we can 
call our own; Who will be sympathetic towards our pain and 
happiness, and forgive our sins ; with reference to Whom we 
can establish the direct relation that He is ours, and we are 
His ; Who will protect us like a father ; Who will be a mother 
to Us ; or Who will be “ gafir bkarta prabhuh saksl nivasah 
( 17 and 18), i. e., “our goal, our 

imaintainer, bur owner, our companion, our home of protection 
and rest, our ultimate support and hope, our friend and our 
protector”; and Whom we can, on that account, realise by 
love and oaressingly ; and Who is truthful, endowed with all 
glory, the ocean of kindness, the lover of His devotees, the 
holy of holies, the height of magnanimity, the height of ^ kind- 
ness, the most revered, the height of beauty, and the home of 
all qualities. These two last kinds of the form of the 
fundamentally unimaginable and - one only, without a second ’ 
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Parabrahman, wbicb. are visible to man by means of tbe* 
mental spectacles of Love, Devotion, etc., are, in Vedanta 
pbilosophy, given tbe technical name of ‘Isvara.’ If the* 
Parame^vara is all-pervading, why has Pandnrahga or Vithoba 
a diminutive form ? To this question, the answer given by 
Tukarama is 

Tuka says that although the Hari is 

all-pervading and only one i 
He has become small for purposes of Devotion » 

(Ga. 38. 7); 

and the same doctrine has been expounded in the Vedanta^ 
Sutras (1. 2. 7). Even the TJpanisads, in describing the 
worship of the Brahman, do not mention only, Life, Mind, and 
other quaiityfui, but purely imperceptible things, but they at 
the same time mention the worship of qualityful, perceptible 
objects like the Sun {aditya) or the food, etc. (Tai. 3.36 ; Chan. 7);. 
and in the Sveta§vataropanisad, after describing the ‘Isvara/ 
as: ''‘rmyam tu prakrtim vidyat maymam tu mahesvaram'* 
(Sve. 4. 10), that is, “ Maya is the name given to Matter 
(prakrti), and the Lord of this Maya is the highest Kvara 
{mahesvaray\ the qualityful Isvara is further described as i 
jndtva devam mucyate sarvapdsaih ”, that is, “ by knowing this 
god {deva), one becomes free from all bonds” (Sve. 4. 16) — which 
is more or less the same as in the Gita. The Hame-d and 
Form-ed object necessary for purposes of worship as the 
symbol, sign, incarnation, particle, or representation of the 
worshipped Parabrahman, is known in Vedanta philosophy as 
a ' pratika ’. The etymological meaning of ^ pratlka \ is prafo’+ 
jjfco, that is, ‘ one, who is turned, towards {prati) ourselves and 
that side or portion of any particular object, which first 
becomes perceptible to us, and whereby we subsequently 
obtain a knowledge of it, is called According to 

this meaning, any perceptible side, part, or -particular 
incarnation of the all-pervading Paramesvara can become a 
‘jprailfea * for acquiring His Knowledge. For instance, in the 
conversation between the Brahmin and the Vyidha (hunter )j, 
the VySdha, after explaining the Knowledge of the Absolute 
Self to the Brahmin, says in the end : warm yo- 

dharmas tarn ca pasya dvijottaina' (Vana. 313. 3), i. e., “O most 
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excellent among Brahmins, now see my visible religion” ; and 
he then takes the Brahmin to his aged parents and says, 
*%hese are my ‘visible deities’, and serving them with all my 
heart and soul, as if they are the Paramesvara, is my ‘visible* 
ipratyaksa) religion” ; and even in the Gita, the Blessed Lord 
has, before mentioning the worship of His perceptible form, 
isaid with the same object, that this Path of Devotion is : 

rajavidya 7 'ajagukyam pavitram idam uttamam \ 

pratyaksavagamam dharmyam susukham kartum avyayam H 

(GI. 9. 3), 

that is, “the most superior among all Vidyas and all 
mysticisms, (raja-vidya and rdja~guhya), excellent, sacred, 
literally VISIBLE, consistent with Eeligion, easily observable, 
a,nd inexhaustible”. The two compound words ^raja-udya and 
'*rdja-guhya' are analysed as : ^vidyanam raja* (sovereign of all 
cults) and 'guhyandm raja* (the sovereign among all 
mysticisms) ; and in forming the compound, the word ‘raja’ is 
placed first according to the rules of Sanskrit grammar. But 
instead of this, some people analyse the word ‘rdja-vidyd* as 
*rajnam vidya* (the cult of kings), and say that, when in 
ancient times Esis (ascetics) used to explain the Brahma- 
Vidya to kings, as stated in the Yoga-Vasistha (Yo. 2. 11. 
16-18), this Brahma-Vidya or Knowledge of the Absolute Self 
came to acquire the names of ^raja-vidya* and *rdja-guhya* ; and 
that therefore, the Gita must be taken to have used these two 
words in the same meaning, that is, as meaning not Devotion, 
but the Knowledge of the Absolute Self. As the path 
mentioned in the Gita was traditionally followed by kings, such 
as, Manu, Iksvaku etc., (Gl. 4.1), one cannot definitely say that 
the words * raja-vidya* and ‘roja-g^^p^’ have not been used in 
the Gita in the meaning of ‘the cult of kings* or the ‘mysticism 
-of kings’, that is to say, the cult or the mysticism, which was 
accepted by kings (raja-?ndw2/a). But, if these nieanings are 
accepted, it has still to be borne in mind that they have not 
been used in the present context with referenOe to the Path of 
Kno wledge ; because this chapter of the GitS in which this 
rstahza appears is, on the wholOj in support of the Path of 
.Devotion (See Gl. 9. 22-31) ; and although the Brahman to be 
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reached may be the same, yet, in as much as it is clearly stated: 
in the Gita itself (Gi. 13. 5), that the Jnana*marga to be followed 
as a means, in the philosophy of the Absolute Self, is ‘accessible 
only to the Intelligence^ and therefore ‘imper- 

ceptible’ (az/T/ato) and ‘difficult’ {duhkha-karaka), it is not likely 
that the Blessed Lord can now refer to that same path as 
'pratyaksavagamam\%l[xsLt is, ‘perceptible’, and 'kartum susukham’ 
(easy to follow). It, therefore, follows, on the ground of consis- 
tency in the subiect-matter of the chapter, as also on the ground 
of the appropriateness of the wotds 'pratyaksavaga7mm’ and 
'kartum szisitMum’, wkich can apply wholly and on ail fours 
to the Batk of i)eyotion, that the word in this 

context indicates only the Path of Deyotioh. The word ''vidyd' 
does not indicate only ‘the Know;ledge of the Brahman’ ; and . 
it has been used in the IJpanisads to indicate ‘the means or 
paths by which that Knowledge can be acquired’, e. g., 
Sandiiya-Vidya, Prana-Vidya, Harda-Vidya, etc.; and all such 
various Vidyas, or paths, which have been mentioned in the 
Upanisads, have been considered in the third section of the 
third ohapter of the Tedanta-Sutras. It also appears from the' 
Upanisads, that these 'Yidyas were kept secret, and that in 
ancient times they used to be taught " to no one except one’s 
disciples. Therefore, whatever the Yidya was, it was bound 
to be mystic (pM^ 2 /a). But, although, these various mystic 
Yidyas or paths, which were a means for the Acquisition of 
the Brahman, were many, yet, among all of these meanSj . 
the Yidya in the shape of the Path of Devotion men- 
tioned in the Gita, was the highest {'guhydnam mdyanaih ca 
raja% i e,, the king of mysticisms and Yidyas— Trans.) ; 
because, this path is not ‘‘avyakta’ (imperceptible) like the 
Yidya in the Ji.5na-marga, but is actually visible to the eyes, 
and, on that account, easy to follow. This is how I read that 
stanza. If the Gita had supported only the Path of Knowledge, 
which is accessible only to the Intelligence, it is doubtful 
whether all the sects of the Yedio Religion would have clung 
to this treatise, as has been done by them during the last 
hundreds of years. The sweetness, affectionateness, and. 
charm, which permeates the Gita is due to its having 
propounded the Path of Devotion. The Blessed Lord Sri Krsna, . 
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independent NistM in the Gita. But, it is now necessary to 
point out a position of danger, which exists in this easy, long- 
standing, and visible path of acquiring Knowledge ; otherwise, 
there is a chance that an unwary wayfarer along the roads 
may fall into that pit. This pit-fall has been clearly defined 
in the Bhagavadgita, and that is the important point of 
■difference between the Vedic Path of Devotion and other paths 
of Devotion. Although it is generally accepted that, in order 
that the human Mind should become attached to the Para- 
brahman, and that a man should acquire an equable Reason 
by means of the purification of the Mind, there must be some 
-qualityful and perceptible object as a symbol (pratika) of the 
Parabrahman in front of the Devotee, and that otherwise, the 
Mind cannot become steady, yet, as will be clear from history, 
there are grave disputes about what that symbol should be. 
Prom the Metaphysical point of view, there is no place in the 
world where the Paramesvara does not exsist ; and even in the 
Bhagavadgita, after Arjuna had asked Sri Krsna the following 
question, namely, “tell me which various objects I should 
meditate on, as being Your Manifestations” (Gl. 10. 18), the 
Blessed Lord has, in the tenth chapter, mentioned the Mind 
out of all organs, the Himalayas out of all immoveables, the 
Yajna by way of repetition of prayers out of all Yajnas, 
Vasuki among the serpents, PrahlSda among the demons® 
Aryama among the ancestors, Citraratha among the 
Gandharvas, the pipal-tree out of all trees, the eagle among 
the birds, Bhrgu out of the great Rsis, the letter ‘ A ’ out of all 
letters, and Visnu out of all the various Suns, as being the 
numerous forms of Himself, which fill the moveable and the 
immoveable world on all sides ; and He has ultimately said :~ 
yadyadmbhiitimatsattmmirirmdurjitamemmx 
tat tad evdmgacchatmmrmmatejomsasambJmmmt 

(GI.10.41). 

that is, “0, Arjuna understand that all things which are 
possessed of excellence, wealth, or prowess, are created from a 
part of My effulgence ; what more shall I say ? I have 
pervaded the whole of this universe by only a part of Myself ”1 
and He has giveh to Arjuna an actual experience of this 
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proposition, by sbowing to Mm His Gosmic Form in. tbe next 

• obapter. If all the things or qualities to be seen in the world 
.^re only forms or symbols of the Parame^vara, how can one say 
4hat the Blessed Lord is in one of them and not in another ; 
and who is going to say it ? It becomes logically necessary 
4o say that He is near and yet afar; existent and yet non- 
•oxistent, also beyond both ; the eagle, as also the serpent ; the 
« death, as also the one who dies ; the one who creates obstacles, 

• and the one who removes them ; the one who creates fear, and 
■ one who removes it ; the terrible and yet the not-terrible ; the 
pleasant and yet the unpleasant ; the one who causes the rain, 
and the one who prevents rain from falling (Gi. 9. 19 
and 10. 3B); and Tukarama Buva, a devotee of the Blessed 
Lord, has with the same import said :~ 

Tuka says whatever name you give i 

such name is proper for this Tiththala H 

(Tu. Ga. 3065.4); 

€f everything in this world is in the same way in part a form 
of the Paramesvara, why should not such persons as cannot at 
a stroke grasp this all-pervasive form of the Paramesvara, 
4ake for worship, in the beginning, any one of these numerous 
things, as a means or a symbol for Beaiising this 
limperceptible and pure form ? Some may worship the Mind, 
•others may perform the YajSa of wealth, others again the 
Yajha of prayer, some may worship the eagle, others may 
worship only the Sacred symbol ‘ OM V sonie may worship 
Visnu and others Siva, some may worship Ganapati, and 
others Bhavani, some again may look upon their parents as 
the Paramesvara and serve them, whereas others might choose 
for worship a form which is much more comprehensive, such as 
ithe Virata form made up of all created beings. One may 
prescribe the worship of the Sun, whereas others may say that 
.'Sri Kxsna or 6rl Bamacandra is better than the Sun. But, as 
the idea that all these Forms are fundamentally one and the 
rsame, has been lost sight of, as a result of Ignorance or 
Delusion, or as it is not to be found at all in some religions, 
a false arrogance sometimes arises as to the relative merits of 
(these objects of worship; and matters come to physical 
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violence. If one for the moment keeps ont of consideration: 
the mutual conflicts between the Vedic, Buddhistic, Jain, 
Christian, or Mahomedan religions, the history of Europe 
shows us that matters had come to the point of the worshippers 
of one and the same quality ful and perceptible Christ,, 
murdering each other, as a result of difference in ritualistic 
practices ; and quarrels are even now going on among the 
worshippers of the Qualityful, on the ground that the deity 
worshipped by one is better than the deity worshipped by 
another, because the former is Formless, and the latter has 
a Form. Unless one explains whether there is a way for 
bringing these quarrels arising in the Path of Devotion to a 
close, and if so, which that way is, the Path of devotion does 
not become free from danger; and we shall, therefore, 
consider what the reply of the Gita to that question is. I need 
not say that in the present state of India, it is of special 
importance to give a proper answer to this- question. 

The methods of contemplating in the first place, or placing 
before one’s eyes as a symbol, the form of any one of the 
numerous qualityful Manifestations of the Parames vara, im 
order to acquire Equability of Reason by steadying the Mind, 
have been described in the ancient Upanisads ; and ultimately 
in the later Upanisads like the Rama-TSpani, or the Gita, the- 
unlimited and concentrated worship of a human-formed,, 
qualityful Paramesvara has been considered as the principal: 
means of reaching the Paramesvara. But, although the 
worship of Vasudeva has been given an important position 
in the Gita, in so far as it is a means to an end, yeU 
considering the matter from the Metaphysical point of view,., 
it has been stated in the Vedanta-Sutr as (Ve. Su. 4. 1. 4), as 
also further on in the Gita itself, that a symbol (pratika) is 
only a kind of means, and that the true all-pervading and 
permanent Paramesvara cannot he limited to any one of these 
symbols. What more shall T say? Whatever quaiityful, that 
is, Name-d and Form-ed perceptible object is taken, it is 
nothing but Maya, and he who wishes to see the true 
Paramesvara, must ultimately extend his vision beyond such 
qualityful forms. It is clear that no manifestation, out . of the 
many manifestations of the . Paramesvara, can be mor©' 
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comp3*eJa0Bsive than the Cosmic Form which was shown hy the 
Blessed Lord to Arjuna ; yet, after this same Cosmic Form had 
been shown hy the Blessed Lord to NSrada^ He has said, “ this 
form which yon see is not My true form, this is only a Maya ; 
and in order to see My real form, you must go beyond this 
Maya” (see Narayaniyadharma, San. 339. 44); and ewn in 
the Gita, the Blessed Lord has clearly given to Arjuna tha 
advice that:-,- 

avyaktam vyahtimapannam manyante mam ahuddhayah I 
parambhavamajdnantormmavyayamauuttaTnamii 

(Gi.7.24), 


Me perceptible, or endowed with a human form (Gt 9. 11) ; 
but that is not My true form ; My imperceptible form is My 
true form”. Also, although the Fpanisads prescribe the Mind* 
the Speech, the Sun, Ether, and numerous other perceptible and 
imperceptible symbols of the Brahman for purposes of worship^' 
yet, it is ultimately clearly stated, that that which is 
accessible to the eyes, or the speech, or the ears, is not the true 
Brahman, but : , . 

yan manasa na manuU yena 'hur maiio madam t 
tad eva brahma tvam viddhi mdam ydd idam updsate It 

(Kena. 1. 5-8), 

that is “ That, which canuot be meditated on by the Mind, but 
on the contrary, the power of meditation of Which includes 
the Mind, is the true Brahman ; that which is worshipped (as 
a "pratiJca ’, i.e., symbol) is not the (true) Brahman ” ; and the 
same meaning is. conveyed by the canon (slifra) “ neti, net? ”. 
Take the Mind, or Ether '(d/casa), or according to the path of 
the worship of the Perceptible, take the Salagrama, or the 
Sivalihga, or the tangible form of Sri ^rsna, or of some Saint, 
or take a temple which contains a stone or a metal idol of a 
god, or a musjid or a temple which contains no idol; all these 
are mere means for steadying the Mind, that is, for fixing the- 
Mind on the Paramesvara, like the go-carts of little children. 
However much these symbols, taken by different persons 
according to their own liking or according to their respective 
spiritual qualifications, may be loved by them, like the go-carts 
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•of children, wMch are simple or coloured, or of sandal-wood, 
JOT to which a tambourine or a jingling bell is attached, yet, 
one must realise that the true Parame^vara is ‘ not in these 
symbols ’ — ‘ na pratike na hi sah * (Ve. Sii. 4. 1. 4)-but is beyond 
them ; and for the same reason, is the proposition laid down in 
the Bhagavadgita that : “ those ignorant persons, who do not 
understand My Maya, do not Realise Me ” (Gi. 7. 13-15). The 
.power of redemption which is contained in the Path of 
Devotion is not a power possessed by some living or lifeless 
iimage, or by a building of brick and mortar ; but that belief , 
whicheveryworshipper for his own convenience holds with 
reference to such image, to the effect that it is the Isvara, is 
the thing which really redeems. Let the symbol be of stone, or 
of metal, or of anything else, it can never be worth more than 
what it really is. Whatever may be your faith with reference 
to the symbol, it is the fruit of your Devotion, which the 
Parame^vara — not the symbol-gives you. Then, where is the 
sense of fighting that the symbol chosen by oneself is better 
than the one chosen by another ? If your faith is not 
pure, then, however good the symbol may be, what is the use 
of it ? If the whole day you are engaged in deceiving others, 
then, it will be impossible for you to attain the Parame^vara, 
notwithstanding that you go to worship an idol in a temple, 
or go for worship in some temple which does not contain any 
image, and whether every morning and evening, or on feast 
days. Sri Samartha has described persons who go into temples 
for listening to sermons (purava) in the following terms 

Sensual persons go to the temple for listening to the sermons I 
but their eyes are fixed on the ladies who are present i 
At the same time, those who have come with the intention 

of stealing l 

steal your shoes and go away li * 

(Dasa. 18. 10. 26). 

If idols of deities or temples had any redeeming power in 
themselves, then even such sensual persons or thieves must 
attain Release. Some people believe that Devotion to the 

* It is usual in India to leave one's shoes outside the temple 
when one enters it for worship, and that is how the shoes are 
stolen-— Translator. 
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Parame^vara is only for the purposes of Release ; but those 
persons who wish to obtain some Material or selfish object^, 
must devote themselves to the worship of different deities ; and 
It is said in the Gita itself that such persons run after these 
deities, with such selfish motives (Gl. 7. 20). But the Gita itself 
says later on, that the idea that these deities, of their own 
accord, give you the reward of the worship is philosophically: 
incorrect (Gi. 7. 21). It is a definite doctrine of the 
Philosophy of the Absolute Self, that whichever deities you. 
worship with whatever desire in your heart, giving the fruit of- 
that worship is not in the hands of that deity, but of the all- 
pervading Parame^vara (Ye. Su, 3. 2. 3841) ; and the same 
doctrine has been accepted by the Gita (Gl. 7. 22). But, though, 
the Paramesvara Who gives the reward may, in this way, be 
One, yet, as He gives a different reward to each one according, 
to his good or evil intentions (Ye. Su. 2. 1. 34-37), the results of 
the worship of different symbols or deities are seen to be. 
different from each other ; and it is with this import in mind,, 
that the Blessed Lord has said in one place : 

sraddhamayo ’yampuruso yo yacchraddha}}. sa eva sdh l 

(Gi. 17.3; Maitryu. 4.6), 

that is, “man is governed by Faith; whatever may be the 
symbol which is taken, as his Faith, so does the man become 
andinanotherplace:- 

ydnti devavratd devan pitrn ydnti pitrvratah \ 
bhutdni yanti bhutejyd yanti madydjino ’pi mdm u 

(GL 9. 25). 

that is, ’’those who worship deities, reach the sphere of the 
deities ; those who worship ancestors, the sphere of ancestors ; 
those who worship the departed, reach that of the dead ; and 
those who worship Me, reach Me ” ; or again in^a third place 
ye yatha ma?h prapadyante tarns tathaiva bhajamy abam tl 

(Gl4.11). 

that is, “in that way, in which people are devoted to Me, in the 
same way, am I devoted to them . The Salagrama is only a 
stone. If you entertain the faith with reference to it that it is 
Visnu, you will reach the sifiiere of Yisnu ; if you ^rship thO: 
same symbol believing that it is some past being like a Yaksa, 
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or ' a demon, etc., you will reach the spheres of past 
beings like a Yaksa or a demon, etc. All our philosophers have 
accepted the doctrine that the fruit is of your Faith, and not 
of the symbol ; and the same is the reason for the ordinary 
practice of instilling life into an image (making a pram- 
pratistm) hQfoiB taking the image for worship. That deity, 
which is believed to inhabit any particular image, in 
worshipping that image, is the deity of which a 
is made in that image. Ho one worships any image without 
believing that it is inhabited by the Paramesvara, that is, 
merely believing’ that it is earth, or stone, Or metal, having 
some particular form ; and if any one worships it in that way, 
then, the man will undoubtedly reach the state of the earth, of 
the stone, or the metal, according to the above-mentioned doctrine 
enunciated by the Gita. When in this way a difference has 
been made between the symbol, and the Faith with which that 
symbol is worshipped, no reason remains for quarrelling about 
the symbol, whatever that symbol may be ; because, the idea 
that the symbol is the god or Paramesvara, no more remains. 
That omnipresent Paramesvara, Who gives the reward for all 
Actions, looks only to the Faith of the devotees. Therefore, 
Tukarama has said that the Pai’amesvara takes into account 
only the Faith’, and not the symbol which is worshipped. 
Those persons who have realised this principle of the Path of 
Devotion, do not obstinately insist that “that form of the 
Isvara or the symbol which I worship, is the only true symbol, 

and that other symbols are false” ; but he has the charitable 
feeling, that whatever may be the symbol which is taken, all 
those who worship the Paramesvara through that symbol, reach 
one and the same Paramesvara; and then he realises the truth 

of the statement of the Blessed Lord that 

ye 'py anyadevatabhaktah yajante sraddliayanmtah x 
te 'pi mam eva kaunteya yajanty avidhipurvakam U 

that is, “although the ritual, or the external routine, or the 
means employed, niay not be^^^^s^ as have been enjoined by 
the Sastras, yet, those who worship a deity with Faith (that 
is, believing that the pure Paramesvara is in that deity) 
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■worship (indirectly) only Me”: The same meaning has been 
conveyed in the Bhagavata, with a slight verbal difference 
’(Bhag. 10. Pu. 40. 8-10); and in the Sivagita the above stanza 
has been taken word for word (Siva. 12, 4); and the same is 
the: meaning of the statement in the Vedas that: ‘'cfezm 
sad vipra bahudha mdanti” (that is, “the one Beality is given 
various names by learned people ’’—Trans,), (Rg. 1. 164. 46), 
From this it becomes clear, that this principle has been in 
vogue in the Vedic Religion from very ancient times; and 
the fact that in modern times, the fault of intolerance 
of other religions was not to be found in a man of prowess like 
Sri Sivajl Maharaja, who was a believer in the Vedic Religion, 
even when he was at the height of his power, is due to this 
principle. . That men should not realise the true principle 
that the Is vara is all-pervading, omnipresent, omniscient, 
omnipotent, and possibly even beyond all that, that is to say, 
unimaginable ; that they should entertain a false pride about a 
Name and Form, and insist that the particular perceptible form 
which was taken up by the Paramesvara at a particular time, 
or in any particular place, by being born from particular 
parents, in any particular caste, with a particular Name and 
Form, is the only true form of the Paramesvara; and that 
they should, on that account, come to the stage of cutting 
each other’s throats with a sword, is a proof of the most 
regrettable stupidity of men. It is true that the Path of 
Devotion mentioned in; the Gita is called a. ‘raja-vidyd\ But, 
if one considers in which country there have been first born 
uny religious preachers who have irradicated false begotisms 
in the Path of Devotion (i) by preaching, that: “My visible 
form is only a Maya, if you wish to see My true Form, trans- 
cend that Maya and go beyond ”, as was done by the Blessed 
Lord, or (ii) by Realising the unity of all religions by means of 
the sattvika knowledge-full vision of avibhaktam vibhaktesu" 
(i. e., “ the unity in the division ” — ^Trans.) ; or, if one considers - 
which country contains the largest number of followers of their 
opinion, I must say that the first place has to be given to this ' 
our India. When this philosopher’s stone of a *raja-vidya' and 
of a "raja~guhya' is in ouf hands, it is certainly a matter of great 
misfortune that some of us should put on our eyes the 
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spectacles of ignorance, and say that that philosopher’s stone 

is nothing hut a flint 1 , , . ^ , at, ia 

It is thus true, that whatever symbol is taken, the result 

got by following the Path of Devotion is the result of th©' 
belief with which we invest that symbol, and not of the 
symbol ; and that, therefore, it is useless to go on fighting about 
the symbol itself. But, now a doubt arises that that pure form 
of the Parme^vara with which the symbol has to be invested,, 
can very often not be readily imagined by many people, on 
account of their inherent nature or their ignorance. Then,. 
how is it possible for such persons to place absolute faith in 
the symbol and attain the Paramesvara ? It is not enough to - 
say that in the Path of Devotion, the work of Knowledge is 
done by Faith, and that one should imagine the pure form of 
the Paramesvara by confidence or by Religious Faith, and^ 
invest the symbol with that belief ; because, although holdings 
a particular belief is a characteristic feature of the Mind,,. 
that is, of Faith, yet, one cannot do without supporting that 
Faith by Intelligence, since, Faith and Love, like all other 
mental qualities, are by themselves to a certain extent blind,, 
and they, by themselves, cannot understand to which object; 
one should pin one’s faith, and which not, or what one should' 
love and what not. This question must be solved by everybody 
by his own Intelligence ; because, there is no other organ except 
the Intelligence which can discriminate ; and, therefore, though.- 
the Intelligence of a particular person might not be very keen,, 
yet, it must be capable of, at any rate, determining on- 
what things to pin his faith; otherwise, this blind Faith 
and this blind Love will both be deceived and 'fall' 
into a pit-fall. On the contrary, if one exercises only 
his Intelligence without Faith, there is no saying what 
turn it will perversely take ; for, the keener the Intelligence, the- 
wilder will be its run. Besides, as has been stated by me 
already in the beginning of this chapter, mere Knowledge 
acquired by Intelligence is not capable of doing anything 
useful , unless it is supplemented by mental processes like Faith 
etc.; and therefore. Faith and Knowledge or Mind and Reason 
have always to be linked together. But, in as much as the 
Mind and the Reason are both manifestations of the three- 



-constituented Matter, each of them can from birth naturally fall 
into the three classes, saftvika, rajasa, and tamasa; and though 
the combination of the Mind and the Eeason be permanent, 
the natures, beliefs, and Actions of different persons will differ 
in the proportion in which these will be more or less pure. If 
the Eeason itself is from birth impure or rajasa or fdmasa, then, 
as the decision made by it as to a particular thing being good 
or bad will be wrong, blind Faith, though it may be sattviM- 
or pure, will notwithstanding^ be misguided; and, if the Faith is 
itself impure from birth, then, the fact that the Reason is 
sattmlm is useless; because, in these circumstances, the Faith 
will not listen to the dictates of the Reason. But, ordinarily 
the Mind and the Reason are not individually impure; and if 
the Reason of a man is inherently impure, his Mind, that is, 
his Faith, is also more or less impure; and in these circum- 
stances, this impure Reason more and more confuses the 
inherently impure Faith. We find in ordinary life that in 
these circumstances, however much of advice may be given to- 
a person about the pure form of the Paramesvara, such advice 
is not fully impressed on his Mind; or very often — and specially 
if the Faith and the Reason are both initially immature and 
weak — the man takes a perverse view of that advice itself . For 
instance, when Christian Missionaries begin to preach to the 
ebony-black Abyssinian in Africa about the Christian religion, 
he cannot by any means get a true idea of the Father in Heaven 
or of the Christian religion; and it has* been observed that 
whatever is said to him, is imbibed by him in an incongru- 
ous meaning, according to his immature Reason; and, 
therefore, as an English writer * has said, one must bring 
such persons to the state of a modern man, in order that they 
should be in a position to understand reformed religion. 
Although the preceptor may be the same, there is a difference 


* And the only way, I suppose, in which, beings of so low an 
order of development (e. g., an Australian savage or a Bushman> 
could be raised to a civilised level of feeling and thought, would 
be by cultivation continued through several generations ; they 
wonld have to undergo a gradual process of humanisation before 
they could attain to the capacity of civilisation Dr. Maudsley’s- 
Body and Mini, Ed, 1873, p. 57. 
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.etween disMple and -IX 

tMng « "ISng through aprtan, but does 
same, its light can cause nre oy p s ^ 

not have the same effect on a " earth 

it would appsM that It P 

Sudras iLenlng to the Vedas. •* This subject-matter 

XXnTealt with in the eighteenth chapter of the |ta and 
Tv » after stating that Eeason is inherently of ™® 
finds sStarfasaand—, (18. 30-32), just as ^aith is 
f Xse three kinds (17. 2). the Blessed Lord has stated that 
■ aa much as the Faith of different persons is in this way 
different from birth according to their respective bodily , 
natures (17 3), sffltwVm persons naturally put faith in deities, 
natuies ii h demons, and taniasa persons put 

ghoXandXad beings and spirits (Gi. 17. 4-61 
But if thf fact of a man having a pure and impure Faith 
deXds in this way on his inherent nature,^ a question 
naturally arises as to whether or not this Faith will gradua y 
It better and sometime or other reach the absolutely pure 
f-ha+ is to say tlie ftattuka state after Devotion lias, in the first 
ftal been practised according to one’s own qualification. 
The atove difficulty in the Path of Devotion is of the same 
ILre as the difficulty which arises in 

X XdtXdthe"! i: rsaL" Thf rx 

afteThaving advised Arjuna in the beginning that_ 
mana adhatsm" (GI. 12. 8), i. e., “ concentrate your mind on My 
rr form", the Blessed Lord has later on enplamed the 
Sent paths of fining the form “f 

mind in the following words : if you cannot oonceni^raw 

your mind on Me, then practise doing so. that is, 

LXnual effort of doing so; and if you cannot perfoi'm that 

praotioe, then perform for My even 

the effect of purifying the Mind; and if you pannot do even 

that, then ahandon the Mi y 

Me” (Gi. 13. 9-11 ; Bhaga. U. 11. 31-35 ). If the inheren^_ __J 

'":“Y"'see”Sa:rMier’^ E/iiZosopAt/ 

! --bV72-73.' ■ ' • 
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nature ot prakrti is tamasa, ih.Q attempt of concentrating one’s 
'mind on tlie pure form of the Paramesvara, will not become 
successful at once or in one life. But as in the Karma-Yoga, 
so also in the Path of Devotion, nothing is wasted; and the 
Blessed Lord has given an assurance to everyone that 

bahunam janmanam ante jnanavan mam pfrapadyaie ! 

vasudevah sarvam iti sa mahatma sudurlahhah li 

(GL7.19). 

that is, “once a man has started on the Path of Devotion, then 
in the next birth, if not in this birth, he will acquire the true 
Knowledge of the form of the Paramesvara, to the effect that 
"everything is pervaded by Yasudeva’; and by the Acquisition 
of such Knowledge, he will ultimately attain Eelease”. In 
the sixth chapter also, the Blessed Lord has said with reference 
to those who practise the Karma-Yoga that ''anekajanma- 
samsiddlias tato ydti pardni: gatim'd (6. 45)— (i. e., “acquiring 
success, after many births, he reaches the most superior state” — 
Trans,); and the same rule applies to the Path of Devotion. 
One should start by Imagining as pure a form as it is possible 
for one to imagine, having regard to one’s bodily nature, of 
that deity which one wishes to invest in the symbol. Por 
■sometime, the Paramesvara (not the idol), gives you the reward 
of this conviction (7. 22); but later on, there does not remain 
the necessity of any other means of purifying the mind, and 
this continued Devotion to the Paramesvara, which is kept 
going according to one’s spiritual qualification, results in this 
'Faith being purified; and gradually the Eealisation of the 
Paramesvara also goes on increasing, and ultimately the Mind 
acquires the belief that “wsMcfem?! sarvam'’’ {i. q. “Yasudeva 
us everything” — Trans.); and there no more remains any differ- 
ence between the worshipper and the worshipped, and the Self 
ultimately becomes merged in the pure joy of the Brahman. 
All that is required is that the man should not give up his 
■efforts ; in short, the doctrine of the Gita is, that in the same 
way as, the moment the man acquires the desire of practising 
the Karma-Yoga he is drawn towards complete perfection, as 
tbough he had been put into a grinding-mill ( Gi. 6. 44), so 
.also, in the Path of Devotion, when once the Devotee has 
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consigned Mmself to the Parame^vara, the Blessed Loxdi 

Himself gradually increases his and _^makes him - 

ultimately fully realise His own form ( Gi. L 21; and 

that by this Knowledge (not by barren or blind Faith) - 
Devotee of the Blessed Lord ultimately attains Eelease, ^ This * 
state, which is ultimately acquired by gradually rising In the 
Path of Devotion, being the same as the ultinaate state 
aoauired by the Path of Knowledge, the description which 
is given in the twelvth chapter of the Gita of the ultimate ■ 

state oftheDevotee, is absolutely the same as the description. 

siven in the second chapter, of the Sthitaprajha, as will be 
noticed by anybody who reads those descriptions. It : 

from this, that though the Path of Knowledge and the Path of 
Devotion are different from each other in the beginning,, and 
though some follow the one path, and others follow the other 
r.«th according to their own qualifications, yet, both these 
paths ultimately come together, and the Devotee acquires the 
same state as is acquired by the Jnanin. The^differen 
between these two paths is that in the Path of Knowledge,. 
Knowledge is acquired from the very beginning by Eeason ;. 
whereas in the Path of Devotion, that same Knowledge is • 
acquired by means of Faith. But, the Blessed Lord says that - 
this initial difference disappears later on, and— 

sraddhavan labhatejnunam tat parah samyatendriyah i 
jmnam labdhva param sdntim acirevddUgacchaH W 

(Gi. 4. 39). 

that is “if the man who is filled with Devotion pursues^ 
Knowled-e by controlling the organs, he gets the practical. 
Lsonal experience of the Knowledge of the identity of the. 
Stman and the Brahman, and he soon thereafter acquires 
complete Peace by means of such Knowledge” ; or 

bhaktyd main abhijanUti yavan yas cdsmi tatvaiah \ 
tato main tatvato jnatva visate tad anantaram H 

(Gi. 18. 55). 

that is “by means of Devotion, one acquires the philosophical- 
knowledge of who‘I’i the Paramesvara, am, and how much*. 
T am - and after this Knowledge has been acquired (not before),'. 
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■4lie Devotee comes to be merged in Me” (See Grl. 11. 54), 

• There is no third way except these two ways fox acqnring 
'the fullest knowledge of the Paramesvara. Therefore, that 
man who does not possess in himself either Intelligence or 
Devotion, may, as has been stated further on in the Gita itself, 
be considered as totally lost : “ ajnas msraddadhams ca 
samsayatma mnasyati” (Gl. 4. 40). 

To the doctrine that, by Faith and Devotion a man 
ultimately acquires a complete Realisation of the identity of 
^ the Brahman and the Atman, some logicians have raised an 
objection to the following effect, namely: if the Path of 
.Devotion starts with the Duality that the worshipper is 

• different from the worshipped, how will the person ultimately 
realise the Non-Dualistic Knowledge of the identity of the 
. Atman and the Brahman ? But this doubt is based on con- 
fusion of thought. If all that these objectors want to say, 

• is that when once the Knowledge of that identity has been 
■acquired, Devotion will, to that extent, come to an end, there 
ds nothing wrong in that position ; because, even Metaphysics 
accepts the position that when the trinity of the worshipper, 
the worshipped, and the worship, is at an end, that which we 
ordinarily call Devotion comes to an end. But, if this objection 
means that the Path of Devotion, which is based on Duality, 
•can never lead to Non-Dualistic Knowledge, then this objection 
will be proved to be groundless, not only by logic, but also by 
4he experience of well-known Devotees of the Blessed Lord 
There is no objection, from the point of view of logic, to the 
.position that the feeling of. difference , gradually disappears, as 
rthe Devotion towards the Paramesvara becomes more and more 
isteady in the heart of the Devotee; because, even in the 
Brahman-worldj there is no difficulty in the way of globules 

An, attempt has been made in the Sandilya-Satra to show 
that Devotion is not a means of acquiring Knowledge, by emphasis- 
ing the word in this stanza, and to show that it is an 

independent goal to be acquired by itself (Sn. 15). Bat this 
meaning is a distorted meaning, like other doctrine- supporting 
.interpretationsf and is n correct and straight-forward 

interpretation. 
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of mercury becoming unified later on, though they appear as 
separate entities in the beginning ; and we see ourselves person- 
ally that the process of unification, in other matters also, 
starts with diversity ; and it is a well-known illustration* 
that a worm becomes a hornet by continually contem- 
plating on a hornet. But, the actual experience of saints 
is a more convincing answer to this objection than mere 
logic; and among all these, I consider the practical! 
experience of that king among Devotees, the saint Tukarama, 
as of the utmost importance. Ko one need be told that the 
Knowledge of the Absolute Self {adhyatyna), which had been 
acquired by^' the saint Tukarama, had not been acquired by 
him by reading treatises like the TJpanisads. Nevertheless,, 
in his Gatha, about 300 to 350 ahlianga stanzas are devoted 
to the description of the state of Non-Duality; and in those 
stanzas, the doctrine of “ vasudevah sarvam‘‘' (Gl. 7.19), (i. e,, 
“ Vasudeva is everything”- — Trans.), or, as statedby Yajnavalkya 
in the Brhadaranyakopanisad, “ sarvam atmaivabhut'' (i. e., 
everything has become identified with the Self” — ^Trans,), 
has been propounded, as being based on personal experience. 
For instance:— 


As every part of jaggery is sweet \ 
so has God come to be every where I 
Now whom shall I worship 5 God is inside as also outside » 

The film on the water J Is not separate from the water l 
Just as gold gets a name by being made into an ornament i 
Tuka says, so are we U 

(Gatha. 36B7) 


The two first lines have been quoted by me in the chapter on 
the Philosophy of the Absolute Self (see p. 318 above — Trans.);, 
and I have shown there the complete similarity between the 
meaning conveyed by them and the Knowledge of the identity 
of the Brahman and the Atman expounded in the Upanisads. 
When the saint Tukarama himself describes in this way the 
supreme state which is reached by the Devotee, as a matter of 
his own personal experience, it is strange that argumentative- 
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people should dare to make such foolish assertions as: “it is 
not possible to acquire the Knowledge of H on-Dualism by the 
Path of Devotion”, or, “one can attain Release by putting 
blind faith in the Paranie^vara ; Knowledge is not necessary 
for that purpose”. 

Hot only do the propositions that, ‘ the ultimate ideal in 
the Path of Devotion and in the Path of Knowledge is the 
same ’ and that ‘one ultimately attains Release by the 
experienced Realisation of the Paramesvara remain 
unchanged in both these Paths, but all the other doctrines, 
which have been mentioned either in the chapter on the 
Absolute Self, or in the chapter on Cause and Effect, have 
been left untouched in the Path of Devotion mentioned in the 
Gita. For example, some persons maintain that according to 
the Bhigavata religion, the universe was created in the 
following four-stepped way, namely, that Jiva in the form of 
the Sarhkarsana first came into being out of the Paramesvara in 
the form of Vasudeva ; Pradyumna, that is, the Mind, sprang 
from Samkarsana ; and Aniruddha, that is, Individuation, 
sprang from Pradymnnaj thus making a ‘ caturvyUha’ (i. e., four 
steps— Trans.); whereas, there are others who believe that the 
true of the creation was of only three, or two, out of 

these four steps, or of Vasudeva alone. It has been proved in the 
Vedanta-Sutras oh the authority of the Dpanisads, that these 
ideas about the coming into existehce of the Personal Self 
(yim) are not correct, and that from the Metaphysical point of 
view, the Personal Self is an eternal portion of an eternal 
Paramesvara (Ve. Su. 2. 3. 17 ; and %. 2. 42-45). Therefore, the 
Bhagavadgita has not accepted this idea of a four-stepped 
{cafurvyuha) evolution as pertaihing to the pure Path of 
Devotion, and has accepted the above-mentioned doctrine of 
the writers of the Vedanta-Sutras with reference to the Personal 
Self ( Gi. 2. 24; 8. 20; 13. 22; and 15. 7). In short, although 
the principles of the worship of Vasudeva and of Karma- 
Yoga have been adopted into the Gita from the Bhagavata 
religion, yet, it can be clearly seen that the Gita has not 
countenanced any blind or foolish ideas about the form of the 
Personal Self in the shape of the- Atman a 

Paramatman, which are inconsistent with the Philosophy of 
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the Absolute Self. But, it must not be forgotten that, though 
the Gita is so strong on establishing a complete harmony 
between Devotion and the Philosophy of the Absolute Self, or 
between Faith and Knowledge, yet, it becomes necessary to 
make minor verbal changes in the doctrines of the Philosophy 
of the Absolute Self in adopting them into the Path of 
Devotion; and that, that has been done in the Gita, Some 
persons seem to have conceived the misunderstanding that 
as a result of these verbal differences between the Path of 
Knowledge and the Path of Devotion, there is a mutual 
■conflict between the various doctrines, which are enunciated 
in the Gita, once from the point of view of Devotion, and 
again from the point of view of Knowledge ; and that there 
are inconsistencies, to that extent, in the Gita. But, I am of 
opinion that these conflicts are not substantial, and that these 
doubts arise as a result of the doubters not having clearly 
understood the harmony which has been brought about by our 
philosophers between the Philosophy of the Absolute Self and 
Devotion. It is, therefore, necessary to deal in some detail 
with that matter here. As it is a doctrine of the Philosophy 
of the Absolute Self, that there is only Atman in the Body and 
In the Cosmos, which (Atman) has become clothed in a Name 
■and Form, we say from the Metaphysical point of view that 
'^arvahhutastham atmamm sarvabhutani catmani (Gl, 6. ^9), 
1 e., “that Atman which is in Me, is also in all other created 
beings”, or again, ‘^idam sarvam atmaiva,^’ L e., “all this is the 
Atman”; and the saint Tukarama has with the same idea said: 
“Tuka says, whatever I come across 1 1 think that it is myself” u 
(Ga. 4444. 4). But, in the Path of Devotion, the imperceptible 
Paramatman takes up the form of the perceptible Paramesvara ; 
and therefore, we find in the chapter on Devotion in the Gita, 
the following propositions, instead of the above-mentioned 
propositions, namely, such propositions as “ i/o moM pasyati 
sarvatra sarvamca mayi pasyati” (Gi. 6. 29), i. e,, “I (the Blessed 
Lord) am in all created beings, and all created beings are in 
Me”; OT,“vdsudevah ,sar mm iti” {Gl. "7,19) i i. e., “Whatever is, 
is, full of Yasudeyaj”. or, sarinhhutany asesem draksasy 
dtmanyatho mayi” (Gl.,4. 35, )* i. e,, “When you have acquired 
Knowledge, you will all created beings in Me, as also in 
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:yoiirself”; and for the same reason, the Devotee of the Blessed 
Lord has been described as follows in the Bhagavata-Pnrana:- 


sarvabhutesu yah pasyed bhagavadbhavam atmanah 5 
bhutani hhaggvaty dtmany esa bhagavatottamah !l 

(Bhag. 11. %, 45; and 3. 24. 46), 

that is, “that Devotee, who does not entertain in his mind any 
snoh differentiation that I am something different, the Blessed 
Lord is something different, and all other people are something 
different, but who keeps in his mind the belief, with reference 
to all created beings, that he and the Blessed Lord are one 
and the same, and who believes that ail created beings subsist 
'in the Blessed Lord as also in himself, is the most excellent 
amongst the Devotees of the Blessed Lord”. Nevertheless, it 
■will be seen that the only change which has been made is, 
that we have substituted the words ‘the perceptible Parame- 
svara’ for the words ‘the imperceptible Paramatman’ from the 
Philosophy of the Absolute Self. As the Paramatman in the 
Philosophy of the Absolute Self is imperceptible, the fact that 
the entire universe is pervaded by the Atman, has been proved 
iin that philosophy by means of logic; but as the Path of 
Devotion is based on personal experience, the Blessed Lord has 
now described the numerous perceptible manifestations of the 
Paramesvara, and He has, by endowing Arjuna with super- 
natural sight, now given him a visible proof of the fact that 
the entire universe is pervaded by the Paramesvara, (pervaded 
by the Atman), (Gl, chapters X and XI)- In the Philosophy 
of the Absolute Self, He has stated that Karma is destroyed 
by Knowledge; but, as it is a doctrine of the Path of Devotion, 
'that there is nothing else in the world except the quality ful 
Paramesvara, and that He is Himself Knowledge as also 
Action, the Knower as also the Doer, and the One who causes 
Action as also the one who gives the Fruit of Action, there is 
now made no differentiation between different Actions {karma) 
;SUoh as, *savicita\ ^prdrabdha\ ^kriyarmva* etc.; and it is stated 
that the One Who gives the desire to perform the Action, as also 
the Fruit, and the One Who destroys the bondage of the Action, 
is the Paramesvara albne. For instance, the saint Tukarama, 
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imagining himself in solitude with the Paramesvara, lovingly' 
but fearlessly asks Him': 

.0, Pandurahga, listen to what I say t 

I have to say something to You ill solitude I 

If I can be redeemed by my ‘samcita i 
then what is the use of You ? n 

(Gatha, 499); 

and he conveys the same meaning in another place in the 
following words, namely, 

Heither pra'm6dAa,’ nor 

nor ‘sawa’ta’ exists for the Devotee i 
If he sees that the Paramesvara alone has become everything I- 
and has pervaded everything in and out 11 

(Gatha, 1023); 

and it has been stated by the Blessed Lord even in the- 
Bhagavadgita that “zsvarak sarvabhutanaM hrddese 'rjuna' 
tistJiatr (18. 61), i. e., “the Blessed Lord Himself has His abode 
in the heart of ail persons, and makes them do all Actions 
mechanically”. It' has been proved in the chapter on Cause 
and Effect, that the Atman is absolutely free to acquire 
Knowledge; but instead of that, there now occur statements in- 
the chapter on Devotion, to the effect that the Reason itself is 
guided by the Paramesvara, such as, “/asya tasyacalam smddliUm 
tarn eva lidadhumij aliani^ (Gi. 7. 21), (i. e., “Whatever form of 
deity any Devotee may desire to worship with Devotion, I 
steady his devotion thereon” — Trans.) or ‘'dadumi Imddkiyogam 
tarn yena indm upayanii fe” (Gi. 10. 10), (i. e., “to them, I give- 
the Yoga of the (equable) Reason, to enable them to come and 
reach me” — Trans.);, and in as much as all the Action, which 
is performed in the universe, is carried on by the authority 
of the Paramesvara, it is stated in the Philosophy of Devotion » 
that the wind blows out of dread of His anger, and that the 
Sun and the Moon rotate as a result of His strength (Katha. 6. 
3 , Br. 3. 8. 9); nay, that even the leaf of a tree does not move 
unless He desires it ; and on that account, we come across 
statements in the Philosophy of Devotion, that man is only 
a tool which is put forward (Gi. 11. 33 ); and that the Parame- 
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-svara Inhabits his heart, and, makes him mechanically perform 
all his various actions like a machine. Tukarama Suva says:- 
The created being is only a nominal doer * 
his life is wasted in saying ‘this is mine’, ‘this is mine’ !l 

(Ga. 2310. 4). 

In order to carry on properly the various activities of the 
world and to maintain its beneficial condition, it is necessary 
that everybody must continue performing Action; and the 
summary of the advice given above is, that instead of perform- 
ing these Actions with the feeling that they are ‘mine’, as is 
done by ignorant people, the Jnanin should perform all Actions 
till death with the idea of dedicating them to the Brahman, 
consistently with the principle enunciated in the Isavasy- 
opanisad; and the same advice has been preached to Arjuna by 
the Blessed Lord in the following words: — 

yat karosi yad asnasi yaj juhosi dadasi yat \ 
ijat tapasyasi kaunteya tat kurusva mad arpaiiam n 

(Gi.st. 27 ) ; 

that is, “whatever you do, or eat, or offer by way of sacrifice, 
or give, or perform by way of austerity, dedicate all that to 
Me,” so that you will not be caught in the bondage of the 
Karma. This very stanza from the Bhagavadgita has been 
taken into the Siva-gita; and the same meaning has been 
conveyed in the following stanza in the Bhagavata: — 

kayena mcd manasendriyair vd 
buddhyafmanii 'va ’nusrtasvabhavat I 
karoti yad yaisakalam parasmai 
nardyav-dyeti samarpayet tat 

( Bhag. 11. 2. 26), 

that is, “all that we do, as a result of the inspiration of the 
Body or Speech, or Mind, or of the organs, or of the Intelligence, 
or of the Atman, or according to our inherent nature, should 
be dedicated by us to the highest of the highest ( paratpara ) 
|Iarayana”. In short, that which is known as the combination 
of Knowledge and Action, or the Abandonment of the Hope of 
Fruit, or as Action performed with the idea of dedicating it 
to the Brahman (Gl. 4, 24 ; 5.10 ; 12. 12) in the Philosophy of 
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•the Absolute Self, is now known as “Action performed with 
’the idea of dedicating it to Sri Krsna”. At the root of the fact 
that persons who follow the Path of Devotion utter the words 
■‘Govinda’, "Govinda* each time they partake of food, is the idea 
of dedicating everything to Sri Krsna. The Jnanin J anaka said 
that all his activities were carried on by him deslrelessly, for 
public welfare ; and the Devotees of the Blessed Lord perform 
even the Action of partaking of food or drink, with the sole 
idea of dedicating it to Sri Krsna. The prevalent practice of 
uttering the words, ^ida?h krsnarpanam astii’ (i. e. “this is 
dedicated to Sri Krsna” —Trans.) uttered at the end of feasts 
given to Brahmins, or other religious performances, or of 
making an oblation of water with the words, “harir data 
harir bhokfd” (i. e., “the Blessed Lord is the Giver, the 
Blessed Lord is the Enjoyer” — Trans.) owes its origin to the 
above stanza from the Bhagavadgita. It is true that the 
same thing has now happened to these utterances, as happens 
when the ear-ornaments disappear and the holes in the ear, 
which held those ornaments, remain ; and the officiating priest 
now utters these words like a parrot, without understanding 
the true deep import conveyed by them ; and the person who 
gives the feast, performs the physical exercise of making an 
oblation of water, like a deaf person ; but, if we go to the root 
of the matter, this is nothing but a way of performing all 
Actions, after having given up the Hope of Fruit ; and if one 
makes fun of this practice, the practice does not come into 
•disrepute, but the person who makes fun, only makes an 
exhibition of his own ignorance. If every one performs all 
his Actions in this life— and even the Action of remaining 
alive— with the idea of dedicating them to Sri Krsna, and 
abandoning the Hope of Fruit, where is the room for a sinful 
desire, and how can any person perform any sinful Action ? 
And alsoj where is the necessity of separately giving the 
advice that one should perform Action for the benefit of others, 
or even sacrifice one’s life for the benefit of others ? As both 
one’s self, and every one else, has been included in the 
Paramesvara, and as the Paramesvara is included in one 's self 
and every one else, both one’s-interest and other ’s-interest 
are merged in the hipiho^t goal in the shape of the dedication 
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to Sri Krsna; and then, the following words of the saint 
Takarama, namely, “ the incarnations of saints are for' 
the benefit of the world l they labour their own bodies by 
philanthropy”, applies everywhere. I have proved logically 
in the last chapter, that there is no difficulty about the 
personal maintenance of that person, who performs all 
Actions with the idea of dedicating them to Sri Krsna; 
and it is with the same purport that the Blessed Lord has now 
conveyed the assurance in the Philosophy of Devotion in the 
Gita that : '' tesam nityahhiyuktanam yogaksemam vahamy dham ” 
(Gl. 9 32 ), (i. e., “I look after the maintenance and welfare of 
those persons who are continually steeped in the Yoga ■ 
Trans.) It is, therefore, not necessary to mention specifically 
that the highest of the Devotees of the Blessed Lord have 
to gradually raise Devotees of the lower orders to higher stages, 
without upsetting their devotion, and according to their respec- 
tive competence, in the same way as the Jiianins, who ha\ e 
reached the highest state, must place ordinary persons on the 
Path of Eighteousness, without upsetting their Intelligence 
(making a ‘buddhi-bhedd). (G-1. 3. 36). In short, all the doctrines 
which have been propounded in the Philosophy of the Absolute' 
Self, or in the Philosophy of Cause and Effect, have in this way 

been left untouched in the Philosophy of Devotion, with only 

verbal differences; and it will be seen, that this method of 
harmonising Knowledge with Devotion, had come into vogue 
in India in very ancient ‘times. _ 

meaning results from a verbal- 
change, such a verbal change is not made; because, under any 
circumstances, the meaning of the words is the most important 
factor. For instance, if we make a verbal change in the 
doctrine from the Philosophy of Cause and Effect that every- 
body rnhst personally make an effort for th A Acquisition of 
Knowledge, and for thereby bringing about hiS own Release, and 
say, that even this Action is to be performed by the Parame- 

svara, the ignorant will become idle. Thereto, dc^tnne- 

^‘atmaiva hy atmano bandhuh ntmaim ripur dtmamh (GI b. 5.1 1 . e.„ 
”one is one’s own friend and also one’s own enemy , is also 

enunciated in the Philosophy of Devotion as it is, ^^lat is to- 

say, without any verbal alteration. I have quoted above the- 
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stanza of Tukarama, “ Who has thereby lost anything ? I one 
has oneself done harm to oneself” (Ga. 4448), (See p. 388 
above — ^Trans): But the saint Tukarama has in a still more 

I : .explicit way said: 

“There is not with God, the bundle of Release l 
that He can come and give it to you, as an object by 
itself I 

One must conquer one’s organs and liberate one’s mind I 
from the objects of pleasure «i 
; '' , , (Ga. 4297).. 

I have quoted above in the tenth chapter a similar stanza from 
the Tlpanisads, namely, ‘mana eva imnusyanam harmiam handha- 
inoksaydh” ( i, e., “the Mind alone is the reason for the Bondage, 
or the Release of man” — Trans). It is true that the Parame- 
-svara is the performer of, and the One who causes to be per- 
formed, all the various makes and breaks in the world; yet, the 
doctrine of the Philosophy of Cause and Effect, that He gives a 
iieward to every human being according to his own deeds, 
which has been formulated in order that He should not remain 
open to the charge of cruelty or partiality, has, for the same 
reason, been adopted without any verbal alteration in the 
Philosophy of Devotion. In the same way, although the 
Isvara is looked upon as perceptible for purposes of worship, 
yet, the doctrine of the Philosophy of the Absolute Self, that 
‘whatever is perceptible, is only Maya, and that the true 
Paramesvara is beyond that Maya’, is not given up in 
the Philosophy of Devotion; and I have stated above 
■that the form of the Jiva, according to the Vedanta-Sutras, 
has been retained unchanged in the Gita for the same 
reason,^^ of our Yedic religion of harmonising 

the natural inclination of the human mind towards the 
Yisible or the Peroeptiblej with the recondite doctrines 
o| philosophy, is not to be seen in the Philosophy of 
Devotion of any other people, in 'any other countiy. W 
tbese people once attach themselves to some qualityfui form of 
the Paramesvara, and thus come into the sphere of the Percept- 
ible, they remain entangled in that sphere ; and, not being 
able to see anything else besides that form, a vain glory about 
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’their own quality fnl symbol, takes hold of their minds ; and 
when this happens, they wrongly begin to differentiate between 
Philosophy on the one hand, and the Path of Devotion on the 
other hand. But, as the dawn of philosophy had taken place in 
our country from extremely ancient times, there is seen no 
Gonfiict between Devotion and Spiritual Knowledge in the 
religion of the Gita; and, whereas the Vedic Path of Knowledge 
is chastened by Devotion, the Vedic Path of Devotion is likewise 
■chastened by Knowledge ; and therefore, whichever Path is 
taken by man, he ultimately attains the same excellent state. 
The importance of this harmony between imperceptible 
Knowledge and perceptible Devotion, was not fully appreciated 
by the philosophers pertaining to the religion which adhered 
■merely to the perceptible Christ ; and it is not a matter of 
■surprise, that from their one-sided and philosophically short- 
•sighted point of view, there should appear to them an inconsist- 
ency in the philosophy of the Gita. But, the most surprising 
part of it ail is, that instead of appreciating this valuable 
quality of our Vedic religion, some imitative persons 
among us have come forward to find fault with that very 
a-eligion ! This is an excellent example of the saying in the 
Maghaliavya i 

athava 'hUinivistabuddhisu \ vrajati vyarbhdkatdm mbhdsitam II , 

i. e., “when once the Mind is engrossed by a false idea, even 
•that which is true, is not appreciated by it” (Maghakavya 

The importance, which is attached to the fourth stage of 
life in the Path of Renunciation mentioned in the Smrtis, is 
not attached to it in the Philosophy of Devotion, or in the 
Magavata religion. It is true that the religious arrangement 
■of the four castes and the four stages of life, is also mentioned 
in the Bhagayata religion *, but, as the principal emphasis of 
that religion is on Devotion, that man whose Devotion . is • the ; 
most intense, ip the of all, according to the Bhagavata 
religion, whether he is a householder, or a denizen of the wCods 
•or a Sarhnyasin; and that religion does not attach much 
importance to these modes of life (Bhag. 11. 18. 13, 14). . The 

state of a Samnyasin is a very important part of the religion 
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of the Smrtis, but not of the Bhaga vata religion. Nevertheless,- 
there is no rule that those who follow the Bhagavata religion,, 
should never become Samnyasins; and it is stated in the Gita 
itself that Asceticism and Energism (Karma-Yoga) are both of 
equal value, from the point of view of Release. It is not 
impossible to come across people following the Path of 
Devotion, who have given up all their worldly activities, and 
become indiferent to the world, without having actually taken 
up the state of a Sarhnyasin. Nay, we even come across such 
persons from early times; but I have clearly shown 
above in the eleventh chapter, that such persons 
did not carry any weight at that time: and that 
in the Bhagavadgita, Energism (Karma-Yoga) has been 
considered superior to Abandonment of Action ( Karma- 
Tyaga). This importance of the philosophy of Karma- Yoga 
gradually lost ground as time went, and in modern times it is 
the common belief of even persons following the Bhagavata 
religion, that the Devotee of the Blessed Lord is a person who 
pays no attention to worldly affairs, but is steeped in Devotion,, 
with total indifference to the world. It is, therefore, necessary 
to again explain here at some length what the chief doctrine 
and the true advice of the Gita on this matter is, from the 
point of view of Devotion. The Brahman, according to the - 
Philosophy of Devotion or the Bhagavata religion, is the 
quaiityful Bhaga van (Blessed Lord) Himself. If this Blessed 
Lord Himself carries on the activities of the world, ant? 
maintains the world by taking up various incarnations for the ■ 
protection of saints and the punishment of evil-doers, it need 
not be said that the Devotees of the Blessed Lord must them- 
selves follow the same es^ample for the benefit of the world. 
Sri Hanuman was the greatest devotee of Sri Ramacandra; but 
he did not give up the task of punishing evil-doers like Ravana 
and Others by his own prowess. Even Bhlsma is considered 
to be one of the greatest of the devotees of the Blessed Lord, 
but though he was himself a celibate throughout life he still ■ 
carried on the work of protecting his kingdom and those on his 
side, according to his own status in life, so long as he was 
alive. It is true that when a man has Realised the Parame- 
svara by means of Devotion, he has no more anything left to- 
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acquire for Ms own benefit; but the Path of Devotion, which is 
founded on Love, does not eradicate noble sentiments like 
kindness, generosity, love of duty, etc.; and these emotions 
become on the contrary extremely purified; and then, instead of 
falling into the logical dilemma of whether to perform Action 
or not to perform Action, the Devotees of the Blessed Lord 
necessarily and naturally acquire a tendency, which promotes 
universal welfare and according to which, “the incarnations 
of saints are for the welfare of the world i they labour their 
own bodies by philanthropy U ” (Ga. 929. 3); because, they 
acquire a non-differentiating frame of mind, as described abovo 
in the eleventh chapter, according to which : 

He who takes to his bosom i such as are helpless li 

And he who shows to his male and female servants i 
the same kindness which he shows to his son n 

. (Ga. 960). 

If one says that it is the Paramesvara Who creates the world 
and carries on all the activities in it, it becomes clear that the 
arrangements of the four castes, which exist in order to 
satisfactorily carry on the activities of that creation, have 
come into existence by His will ; and even in the Gita, the 
Blessed Lord has clearly said that : caturvarnyam rnaya srstam 
giiijakarmavibhagasah'' (Gl. 4. 13), (i. e.,- ‘f I myself have created 
the four castes, according to the divisions of the qualities and 
of Karma” — Trans.). In short, it is the desire of the 
Paramesvara that every one should perform his social duties 
aocordihg to his own qualifications, and thereby bring about 
universal welfare (lolcasamgraha ) ; and it then logically follows 
that the Paramesvara causes a human being to be born in order 
to make him a tool for getting • performed by; his hands, a 
particular portion of these worldly activities, which are going 
on by His will; and if a man does not perform that duty which 
the Paramesvara has intended that he should perform, ha 
incurs the sin of not having carried out the' behests of the 
Paramesvara Himself. If a man entertains the egotistical 
idea that “these Actions are Mine or that I perform them for 
my self-interest”, then he will have to suffer the good or evil 
consequences of those Actions. But the Gita says, that when 

77—78 
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£ r, +Virkaci Af»tioT18 IUGrBlY BS dutlGS) Bnd Wltll 1jll6 

a man performs those Actions 

A-f^paicatingthemtotheParamesvara, in the heliet that 

« - to be performed those Actions, which He intends 

He IB the man a tool for performing them 

iGruTuCStog wrong or improper ahont them; 
ipd on ft ' Ltrary. carrying ont one’s own duties in this way 
™,nts to a kind of mttvika worship of the Faramesvara Who 
amounts -hsinas The Blessed Lord has explained, 

P^“ o substance of His adrice 

follows words: “the Faramesvara remains m the 
f r „?TcreLd beings, and makes them dance about like 

hearts of all created ^ 

meohanical toys , _ „eif orm it ’ are both false ; give 

of Fruit, and continue performing all Actions 
up the tiieoj to Sri Krsna ; even if you 

with the idea perform those Actions, you will be 

determine that y result of your inherent nature 

forced to perform them^- a msult y 

, th - rform all Actions which 

y r aL” ding ft your status in life, for 

l,aye an eye to the highest ideal 

^Ld’with perfect indifference to the world; I am 
iparamaithah ^ sL My example, and act accordingly 

f '^LrcoS’b^n JhJa and Pesireless ^ Karma 
Asther arise no conflict between Devotion, and 

TotioS performed with the idea of dedicating them to Krspa, 
a Tnkarama, the king of Devotees in the Maharashtra has 
Saint Tnk r ’ _ the form of the Faramesvara, Who 

matei/on” (Katha. 2. 20 ; GI. 8 9), i, e., 
oiler than the atom, and bigger than the biggest , _as a 
®“li n?Devotion ■ and he has clearly said that he was living 
irfte wmld only for the purpose of doing good to others, in 
the following ahhanga stanzas : 

I (Tuka) am more minnte than the minutest atom I 
I am as big as the firmament i 
, I have annihUated by swallowing that body I 
■ which is only a form of the Oosmie Ulusion ii 

“ ' I have gone beyond the trinity \ 
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a light has been lighted in this Body s 


Tuka says that: “ now I I survive only for philanthropy 

(Ga. 3587). 

He has nowhere stated that there is no more anything left for 
him to do, as is said by those who follow the Path of 
Samnyasa; in the same way, the opinion of the saint 
'Tukarama on this matter becomes quite clear from the 
following other abhanga stanzas, namely, 

Taking up the beggar’s bowl i 
fie on such a disgraceful life 1 1 
Such persons will by Narayana I be always abandoned ii 

(Ga. 2595? 
or, 

The Keal-worshipper (satyavadi) performs all the activities 

of worldly life i 

in the same way as the lotus remains in the water, 

untouched by the water i 

He who is philanthropical, he who is kindly towards 

all created beings 1 

he is in the state of being merged in the Atman l 

{Ga. 3780. 2. 3). 

But, although the saint Tukarama was a householder, his 
inclination was towards, Abandonment of Action; and 
therefore, if one wants a full explanation of the doctrine of 
the Gita, or of the characteristic of the Bhagavata religion, 
namely, ‘ intense Devotion combined with Desireless Action, 
performed with the idea of dedicating it to the Paramesvara 
he must turn to the work Dasabodha, written by Sri Samartha 
Ramadasa Svami, who was the ' venerable preceptor ’ to whom 
saint Tukarama himself directed Sivap Maharaja to ‘surrender 
himself ’. He (Ramadasa) has said, that ordinary people should 
learn to perform their own Actions, by seeing how the Siddhas, 
who have become perfect by realising the pure form of the 
paramesvara, keep performing their own Actions, desirelessly, 
according to their own qualifications, and in order to “ make 
many persotis wise” (Dasa. l9i. 10. 14) ; and after repeating 
several times that unless, a marU., does • something, nothing 
happens ” (Dasa. 19. 10. 25 ; 12.-, 9. 6 ; l6. 7. :3j„ jbf hp-s said as 
follows in the last dixaine, in order to establish k complete 
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harmony between the power of Karma and the redeeming 

power of Devotion : . • 

Strength lies in activity i the strength will be his who is 

active I 

But in such a man there must be 5 the seat of the Blessen 

Lord 11 ; 

(Dasa. %0. 4.36) 

The same meaning is conveyed by the words: “wiam amsmam 
yudhya ca ” ( Gi. 8. 7 ), i. e., “always remember me and fight”: 
or, by the statement at the end of the sixth chapter that, even 
among the Karma-yogins, the Devotee is the most excellent ; 
and, there is also a statement in the eighteenth chapter that: 

* yatah pravrttir bhnMnam yena sarvam idam tatam l 

svalcarmana tarn abhyarcya siddhim 'vindati mmiavahW 

(Gi. 18. 46) 

that Is, “man attains perfection {siddU) by worshipping by Desire- 
less Actions, proper to his status in life (and not by flowers, or by 
words merely) that Paramesvara, Who has created the whole 
of this world”. Nay; the meaning of this stanza and even of 
the entire Gita is that by performing Actions desirelessly, 
according to one ’s own status in life, a man performs a sort of 
worship, devotion, or prayer of that Virata-formed Paramesvara. 
Who is inside all created beings. When the Gita asks a 
person to perform the worship of the Paramesvara by Actions 
proper to his status in life, it is not to be understood as saying 
that the nine kinds of Devotion, such as, kirtamm 

visnoJi’, { i. e., “saying or hearing the praise of the Lord 
Visnu”— Trans.) are not acceptable to it. But the Gita says, 
that (i) it is not proper to abandon Action as being inferior, 
and to remain steeped only in this nine-fold form of Devotion; 
(ii) that one must perform all the various Actions, which have 
befallen one, according to the injunctions of the Sastras, and 
that (iii) “these Actions should not be performed, as pertaining 
to oneself, but with the idea of the Paramesvara in the Mind, 
and with a mine-less {nirimma) frame of mind, believing that 
they are the Actions of the Paramesvara, and for the benefit of 
the world created by Him; so that, the Karma is not wasted, but 
-on the other hand, these Actions amount to the service or 
Worship of, -or the Devotion to the Paramesvara ; and instead 


principle of Devotion cum Action has not been enunciated 
anywhere else in the same way as in the Gita, this must be 
considered to be the characteristic of the Philosophy of 
Devotion mentioned in the Gita. 

Although in this way, I have established a complete 
Gonsonnanoe between the Path of Knowledge and the Path of 
Devotion from the point of view of Karma-Yoga, yet, I must, 




which is to be found in the Philosophy of Devotion in addition 
to those found in the Philosophy of Knowledge. As the Path 
of Knowledge is based entirely on Intelligence, it becomes 
difficult to follow for ordinary persons of poor intelligence ; 
and, as has been stated above, it is easy for everybody to 
follow the Path of Devotion, as it is based on Faith, and is 
accessible by love, and visible. But, there is another difficulty 
in the Path of Knowledge besides its being difficult to follow. 
If one considers the Mimamsa of Jaimini, or the or 

the Vedanta-Sutras, they are full of discussions about 
sacrificial ritual prescribed by the Srutis, or about the 
Parabrahman in the form of “ueii, neW (i. e., “It is not this. 
It ' is not that ” —Trans,), which are based on Abandon- 
ment of Action ; and they have ultiinately laid down that 
the right of performing sacrificial ritual prescribed by the 
Srutis as a means of acquiring heaven, as also of reciting the 
Vedas and the Dpanisads, which was necessary for obtaining 
Eelease, belonged only to the three upper classes (V e. Su. 


r 
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1, 3. 34-38). How the women belonging to these three classes^, 
or the ordinary men and women engaged in agriculture, and 
other occupations, for the benefit of society, according to 
the arrangement of the four castes, are to obtain Release, is 
a question which has not been considered in these books. Well ; 
if one says that women and Sudras can never attain Release 
because the Vedas are thus inaccessibie to them, then, there 
are statements in the IJpanisads that Gargi and other women 
obtained Perfection by acquiring Knowledge; andAhere are 
statements in the Puranas that Vidura and other Sudras did 
likewise ( Ve. Su. 3, 4. 36-39 ). Therefore, one cannot lay 
down the proposition, that it is only the men folk belonging to^ 
the three npper classes, who obtain Release ; and if one accepts 
the position that even women and Sudras can obtain Release, 
then, one must explain by what means they can obtain 
Knowledge. Badarayanacarya mentions the means : “‘dsesanu- 
grahas ca"' (Ye. Su. 3, 4. 38), i. e., “the special favour of the 
Paramesvara” ; and it is stated in the Bhagavata (Bhag, 1. 4. 35) 
that this means, in the shape of Devotion cum Action, has been 
mentioned as a special favour (msemnugrahal, - mi^ Bharata 
and naturally also in the Gita, because the Srutis cannot be 
heard by woriien, Sudras, or nominal Brahmins (of the 
Kali-ynga)”. Although the Knowledge which is acquired by 
this path, and the Knowledge of the Brahman mentioned in 
the IJpanisads, are one and the same, yet, the difierence between 
men and women or between Brahmins, Ksatriyas, Yaisyas^, 
and Sudras does not any more remain in this path, and the 
special quality of this path has been mentioned in the Gita in 
the following stanm :-- 

mam hi partha vyapasritijaye 'pi syuh papayonayah l 

st7iyo vciiiyas tatha M te ’pi yanti param gatim li 

9.33)''- 

that is, “0, Partha, by taking shelter in Me, women, Yaisyas 
and Sudras and other lower classes, in which birth has been 
taken as a result of sin, attain the highest perfection”; and 
this same stanza has appeared again in the Anugita In the 
Mahabharata (Ma. Bha. Asva. 19. 61) ; and, it is stated in the 
conversation between the Brahmin and the hunter in the 

Vanaparva, that the flesh-selling hunter has explained how 
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Beiease can be obtained by acting according to one’s own 
duties desirelessly; and the same explanation has been giYen 
in the Santi-parva by Tuiadhara, who was a merchant, to the 
Brahmin ascetic Ja3ali (Ma. Bha. Yana. 206414; SSn. 260463). 
From this it follows that, that man whose Eeason has become 
equable towards ail, is the highest of men, whether he is a 
carpenter, or a merchant, or a butcher, by profession. It is 
clear that, according to the Blessed Lord, the spiritual worth 
of a man does not depend on the profession followed by hinis 
or on the caste to which he belongs, but entirely on the purity 
of his coiiscienoe. When in this way, the gateway of Release 
has been opened to all people in society, there arises in 
the hearts of all such persons, a strange self-consciousness, 
of which the nature can be gauged from the history of the 
Bhagayata religion in Maharashtra. To the Paramesvara, 
women, or the lowest of mixed tribes, or Brahmins are the 
same. “The Paramesvara craves (only) for your Faith”. He does 
not care for symbols, or for the black or white colour of the 
skin, nor does He care for the difference between men and 
women, or castes like the Brahmins or the Oandalas (tribes born 
of the mixture of Brahmins and Sudras). The saint Tuk5rama 
says'that:— V. ■ ■' 

Brahmins, Ksatriyasr Yaisyas, and Sudras V 
and the Gandalas, all have the right S 
As also children, women, men, S and even prostitutes U 
Tuka says that he has l found by experience I 
That even others, who are devout I 
experience happiness by their good fortune U 

(Ga. 2382. 5, 6) 

Hay ; it is a doctrine of the Gita, that “however sinful a man 
may be, if he surrenders himself to the Blessed Lord, wholly 
and solely, even at the moment of his death, the Parame^vara 
does not cast him off” (Gi. 9. 30; and 8. 5--8). Seeing the 
word ‘prostitutes’ in the above stanza, some learned persons, 
who parade their purity, might feel offended ; but it must be 
said that such persons do not understand the true principle of 
Religion. This doctrine has been adopted not only in the 
Hindu religion, but also in the Buddhist religion (Milinda- 
Prasna 3. ?. 2); and there are stories in Buddhistic religious 
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treatises, that Buddha initiated a prostitute by name Amrapali, 
as also a thief by name Agullmala ; and there is a statement 
even in the Christian scriptures that because one of the 
two thieves, who were crucified at the same time as the Lord 
Christ, surrendered himself to the Lord at the moment of his 
death, he was saved by the Christ on that account (Luke. S3. 42 
and 43) ; and the Lord Christ has Himself said in one place 
that even prostitutes, who put faith in His religion would 
obtain salvation (Matthew. 21. 31 ; Luke. 7. 50). And I have 
shown above in the tenth chapter that the same conclusion is 
arrived at even from the point of view of the Philosophy of 
the Absolute Seif ( }. But, although this religious 
doctrine is logically unquestionable, yet, a man, the whole 
of whose life has been spent in doing evil actions, will, in all 
probability, not get the inspiration of surrendering himself 
wholly and solely to the Blessed Lord at the moment of 
his death ; and then nothing more results beyond mechanically 
opening the mouth in the throes of death to ’ utter 
the letter ‘Ea ’, and then closing it for ever by uttering 
the next latter ‘ ma Therefore, the definite assurance of the 
Blessed Lord to everybody is that, if a man throughout 
his life, and not only at the moment of death, keeps the 
thought of the Blessed Lord continually in his mind, and 
performs all Actions pertaining to his status in life, solely with 
the idea of dedicating them to Him, then, whatever may be the 
caste to which he belongs, he is as good as Released, notwith- 
standing that he has been performing Actions (Gi. 9, 26-28 and 
30-34). 

When one considers and takes into account the sense of 
Equality appearing in the Philosophy of Devotion taught by the 
Gita, and its capacity to enable all equally, to easily grasp the 
Knowledge of the identity of the Brahman and the Atman 
mentioned in the Upanisads, without sacrificing the ordinary 
activities of worldly life, and without establishing any 
difference between the four castes or the four stages of life, or 
the communities, or even between men and women, one 
understands the true import of the summing up of the Religion 
of the CMta mn.de by iihd Blessed Lord in the last chapter of the 
Gitii of a definite- assfiranoe, • ftis the following terms : 
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■“‘give up all other religions and surrender yourself 
solely to Me ; I shall redeem you from all sins, do not he afraid”. 
The word ‘ dharina ’ has here been used in the comprehensive 
meaning that, all the practical paths or means, which have 
been shown for acquiring the highest excellence of the Self, in 
the shape of reaching the Paramesvara, by remaining free 
from sin, while following the ordinary activities of life, are 
‘ dharma ’ (duty). In the Anuglti., in the conversation between 
tbe preceptor and the disciple, the Bsis are said to have 
■questioned Brahmadeva as to which of the various paths, such 
as, Non-Violence, Veracity, Penances, Spiritual Knowledge, 
Sacrificial ritual, Charity, Karma, Renunciation etc., 
mentioned by different people, was the most correct one 
(Asva. 49); and even in the Santi-parva, a question has been 
asked in the IJnccha-vrtyupakhyana as to which of the various 
paths, such as, the duties enjoined on the householder, or 
on the denizens of the woods, or on kings, or the service of 
one’s parents, or death on a battle-field for the Ksatriya, or 
religious contemplation for the Brahmin, etc., was the most 
acceptable path, as all these had been mentioned in the Sastras 
asthemeans of acquiring heaven. These various paths of dharina 
or Dharmas may appear to be mutually inconsistent; but, 
in as much as the ultimate ideal of * equality of affection 
towards all created beings ’ is reached by means of the concen- 
tration of the Mind by Faith, arising Trom one’s taking to any 
one of these paths, the writers of the Sastras consider all these 
practical paths as of equal value. Nevertheless, as there Is a 
likelihood of the Mind becoming confused as a result of its 
being caught in the various paths of the worship of 
different symbols, the final and definite assurance of the Blessed 
Lord, not only to Arjuna, but to everybody in the name of 
.Arjuna, is that, one should give up all the various paths 
of Purification of the Mind, and should ‘ ‘ surrender yourself 
solely to ME; I shall redeem you from all sins, do not he 
afraid’ ’. Even the Saint Tukarama makes his ultimate prayer 
to God, which entails the annihilation of diverse kinds of 
dharma, in the following wdrds :■— ■ 

Burn that knowledge, burn that wisdom i 

may my Faith remain on the feet of the Viththala \\ 


Burn those religious praotioes, burn that contemplation i 
may my Mind remain fixed on the feet of the Viththaia il, 

(Ga. 3464) 

This is the pinnacle of definite advice, or of prayer. 

^ ‘ Devotion ’ is the last sweet mouthful out of the golden dish 
of Srimad Bhagavadgita. We have taken this mouthful of 
Love ; now let us take the final sip of water ( aposwi ) and 
prepare to rise from the feast. 


® This is a religious practice followed by Brahmins in India 
who take a final sip of water, known as from the hollow of 

palm, uttering a mantra ( sacred words ), Just before finishing the 
dinner and rising' — Trans. 
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These blank pages have been included in this volume for 
the conTenience of the reader, if he wishes to make any notes. 


